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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. L E.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from Fol, XXII. page 14,) 
Il. — IRREGULAR DATES.! 
1. — Dates with Current Tithis. 
(a). — Dates with Uttariyana-sathkrantis.* 

129, — 8. 1104, — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No, 124, p. 94. Date of a grant of the 
Hoysala Viraballila: — 

Saka-varshada siyirada niira nilkeneya Plava-samvatearada Paushya-bahula-tadige 
Bu(suj)kravarad uttarAyans-saikrintiy-endu. 

In 8. 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plava, the Uttara- 
yana-samkrinti took place 6h. 9m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, A. D, 
1181, during the third istht of the dark half, which commenced 0 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day, and ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

124, — 8. 1183. — Jour. Roy. As, Soe., O. 5., Vol. V. p. 177; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. IV. 
p. 105. Terwan copper-plate inscription of Kamvadévaraya of Kalyana : — 

Sri-‘Saku 1182 varsh? Raudra-sathvatsaré | Pashya-vadi saptami(mi) Sa(ba)ni-dins | 
uttarfyana-semhkrinti-parvani.. - | 

In 8. 1182 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raudra, the Uttara- 
yana-samkrainti took place 16 h.45 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, 
A. D, 1260, during the 7th ¢itht of the dark half, which commenced on the same day, 15h. 19 m., 
and ended on the following day, 12 h. 26 m. after mean sunrise, 

195. — 8. 1448, — 4s. Res. Vol. IIL. p. 49. Binebipora copper-plate inscription of 
Krishnariya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘One thousand four hundred and forty-eight years of the Sacdbdg ... being elapsed ; 
. . . in the year Vyaya, in the month of Pushya, when the sun was entering Macdra, in 
the dark fortnight, on the day of Bhrigu, and on that venerable tithi, the tenth of the moon; 
. ... under the constellation of Vibd&khs.” 

1 ‘of theso dates the fcllowing have been already examined by Dr. Fleet: Mow. 127, 123, 150, 155, 157, 160, 
165-163, 170, 172, 178-190, 154, 183, 193 and 14, Other irregular dates will be marked as such in my chronological 


list, below, 
4 Compare aleo Nos, 143 and 151, below, 
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In 5, 1448 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systemm was Vyaya, the Makara- 
sathkranti took place 12 h. 39 m,. after mean sunrise of Friday, 2°8th December, A. D. 1526, 
during the 10th tithi of the dark half, which commenced 2 bh. 29 mm. after mean sunrise of the 


sarne day; on the same day the moon entered Visdkha 7 h. 53 m. acfter mean sunrise, 
(b). — A date with a Krishys-jayant#l. 
126, — 8. 1452. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 829, and Vol. XII. p, 214, INo. 95, Harihar inscription 
of Achyutariya of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 3). — Sri-jayibhyudaya-Silivihana-éaka-varsha 1452 Vikru(kri)ti-samvatssrada 


Erivana-bahula Syu(va) SOmavira Jayamti-pupyakdéladalli sri-Kru(krijshnivatdra- 


In 8, 1452 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systenm was Vikrita, the Sth tithi 
of the dark half of the amaxta Sravana commenced 12 b. 45 m. after’ mean sunrise of Monday, 
lith Angust, A. D. 1530, and ended 10 h. 12 m, after mean sunrises of the following day. 

(c). — Other dates with current Tithzis. 

197. — 5, B56, = Ante, Vol. ue p- 104, and Vol. XVIIL. P- 316. Mahikuta pillar 
inscription of the Mahdsdmenta Bappuvarasa: — 

(L. 6). — ‘Sakanripa-kal-itita-sa[m]vateara-satathgal=-eptu no(niA)ra nyivatta iraneya Jaya- 
sa{ tu ]vatsarada Kirtta(rtti)ka-su(én)ddha-patchamiyum Budhavarasd-ando(/m], 

To 5, 856 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systenn was Jaya, the 5th Mth¢ 
of the bright half of Kiarttika commenced 2 h. 42 m, after mean smunrise of Wednesday, 15th 
October, A. D. 934, and ended 0h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of thee following day. [By the 
mean-sign system Jayn had ended on the 6th December, A. D. 299, im 8. 856 current; and 
Karttika-Gudi 5 of 8. 856 current was Saturday, 26th October, A, D*. 993.) 

128, — 8. 1001. — Haltzsch, South Ind. Ineer. Vol. 1. p. 55; anste, Vol. XIX. p. 481. Date 
of the appointment of Vira-Chédadéva as viceroy of Véagl -— 

(L. 76). — Sak-ibdé 4asi-khadvaytindu-ganité Sitnh-Adhirfidé(gchs) raven 

chamdré vriddhimati trayédaga-tithan waré Gurér=V vrisclaiké 
lagné=tha Sravand, 

In 8.1001 current the Sithha-sarhkrAnti took place (and t-he solar Bhadrapada com- 
menved) 8h, 32 m. after mean sonrise of the 27th July, A. D. 1078 < and the day of the date is 
Thursday, 23rd August, A. D. 1078, when the 18th #ithi of the Yoright half (of the lunar 
Bliidrapada) commenced 0 h, 30m, and ended 23 h, 51 m.,* and when the neksiatra was Sravana 
up to 7 h, 13 m. after mean sunrise. 

129. — 8. 1084, — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 12. Annthkond inscription of Rudradéva of the 
Kakatya or Kakatiya dynasty :— 

(L. 6). —Saka-varshamulu 1084 vunerti Chitrabhinu-samvates-ra Migho-6n 15 Vaddavara- 
munamdn. 

In 8, 1084 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhanu, the 
igth tithe of the bright half of Maghn commenced 2h, 29 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
19th January, A. D. 1163, and ended 3h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

130.— 8. 1160. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 112. Tviliwalli inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Siighana IT. :— 

‘Saka 1160 (in figures, 1. 77), the Hémalambi saivateera; Tohureday, the third day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ 


pu 
2 By Mr. Sh, B, Dtkshit's exact calculations, according to the present Stirya-sicldbAsta, the hitht commenced | h, 
164 m, after sunrise of the Thursday, and ended 344 m. after sunrise of the followimg day, 
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In 8. 1160 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba, the third 
tithi of the bright half of Philguna commenced 5h. 12 m. after mean sonrise of Thuraday, 18th 
February, A. D. 1238, and ended 3 bh. after mean sunrise of the following day, 

131, — 8. 1189. & Ante, Vol. XIL p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Radakol :— 

(L. 1). —‘Sri-Sa(éa)kavarusa(rsha) 1189 Prabhave-samvatsarada Magha-su(su)dha(ddba) 
6 Su(su)kravaradalu. 

In 8. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systom was Prabhava, the 5th 
tithi of the bright half of Migha commenced 2h. 42m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 20th 
January, A. D. 1268, and ended 4 h. 41 m. after mean sonrise of the following day, 


132. — B, 1192, — Mysore Inser, No. 172, p. 325. Sémnithpor inscription of the Hoysala 
Narasimha ITT, :— 

‘The Saka year 1192, the year Sukla, the month Ashidha, the 12th day of the moon's 
increase, Wednesday.’ 

In 8, 1192 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the [2th tithi 
of the bright half of Ashidha commenced 2h, 25m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
June, A. D. 1269, and ended about sunrise of the following day. 

133,— 8. 1201. — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 101, Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription ot 
Kadakol :— 

(L. 1), — Srimata-Sa(éa)kavarusa(rsha) 1201 Pram&thi-camvatsorada Bhadrapada-su(5u)- 
ddha-chhat{t*]i Somavarad-amdu. 


In 8. 1201 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramaéthin, the 6th 
tithi of the bright half of Bhidrapada commenced 4h. 19 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
14th Angust, A. D. 1279, and ended 3 h, 20 m., after mean sunrise of the following day. 

134. — 8. 1277. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 212, No. G4. Mysore Inser. No. 1, p. 3. Chitaldurg 
inscription of Bukkariya-Vodeya of Hosapattana (and afterwards of Vijayanngara):— 

Safsa)ka-varusha 1277 Manumaths-samvachiichha(ten)rada Jé(jyaijshta(shtha)-gudhdha- 
(ddha) 7 86 (i, ¢. Sémavars). 


In 5. 1377 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 7th 
tithi of the bright half of Jysishtha commenced 3h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 18th 
May, A. D. 1355, and ended 1h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of the following dar, 


135, — 3. 1296, — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 104. Inscription on the sonth 
wall of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock :— 

‘On the day of (the nakshaira) Uttirat{adi (1. «. Utteara-bhadrapadaé), which corresponds 
to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the former half of the month of Dhanus of the Ananda 
year, which was current after the Saka year 1296 (had parsed). 


In 8, 1296 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Dhanuh- 
eatnkrainti took place (and the solar Pausha commenced) 20 h, 21 m, after mean sunrise of the 
27th November, A. D, 1974; and the day of the date is Monday, 11th December, A, D. 1974 
when the 8th ¢ithi of the bright half (of the lonar Pansha) commenced 3 h. 41 m., and when the 
moon entered Uttara-bhadrapadaé 3h. 17 m. after mean sunrise, 


136, — 8. 1560, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 237 ; Mysore Inser. No, 119, p. 218, 
Date in a stone inscription at Halébid :— 

“‘Silivihana-‘Saka 1560 (in figures, |. 9), the Isvara sniwatsara ; Thursday, the fifth day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguona.’ 
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In 8. 1560 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was ftvara, the 5th fithi of 
the bright half of Philgona commenced 3h, 12 m, after mean sunrise of Thursday, Sth February, 
A. D, 1638, and ended 6 h. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

137. — 8. 1619. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Insor. Nos. 35 and 229; Mysore Tnser. No. 114, 
p- 211. Deévanhalli copper-plate and stone inscriptions of Gopila Ganda, ‘Jord of the Avati 
nad,” 

‘Silivihann-Saka 1619, the Isvara samtvatsara ; Saturday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha." 

In 8. 1619 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systom was Isvara, the full-moon 
tithi of Maghn commenced 6 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 15th January, A. D, 
1694, and ended 5 h, 57 m, after mean sunrise of the following day. 

138, — 8, 1714. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 42. Date of a stone inscrip- 
tion at Tirupparahkunram :— , 

‘On... Wednesday, the fourth tifa of the month of Pangupi im the year Paritapi, 
which was current after the 1714th elapsed year of the Salivihana Saks, and on the second day® 
of the light fortnight in which the asterism of Révati, the yiga named Bile,‘ and the karana 
Palava-lurava were in conjunction.’ 

In 8. 1714 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin, the month 
Panguni (i. ¢. the solar Chaitra) commenced, by the Stirya-siddhinta, 14 h. 49 m., ond by the 
Arya-siddhinta, 11 b. 54 m. after mean sunrise of the 10th March, A.D. 1793 ; accordingly, 
by the Arya-siddhinta, the fourth day of the solar month was Wednesday, 1th March, N. 5., 
A.D. 1793. On this day the second éithi of the bright half (of the lunar Chaitra of the Inni- 
solar Saka year 1715 expired) and the karaza Balavs commenced 3b. 20 m., the nokslatra was 
Révati from & h. 32 m., and the y4ga Sukla up to 9 h. 47 m. after mean sanrise. 


2,— Dates with Wrong Saka Years, but Correct Jovian Years.’ 


139. — B. 775. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 134. Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakifs 
Amighavarsha [. :— 

(lu. 1}, — Sakanyipa-kil-atita-satnvatsara-datéshu saptasu pathcha-saptatishv-amkatah [api 
samve jtsaratah 775 tad-autarggata-Prajapati-sasva(mva)tsar-dntah pati-Aévine-valiula-dyitly i- 
(yin Budhajdind. 

By the southern luni-solar system Prajdpati was 8. 773 (not 775) expired, and by the 
mean-sign system [’rajapati lasted from the 26th November, A. D. 850, to the 22nd November 
A. 1). 851; and during this time (by both systems in 8, 773 expired) the second #fhi of the 
dark half of the am@nta Aévina ended 10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 16th 
September, A. DD. 851. 

140. — 8. 1063. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 126. Anjanéri inscription of the Yadav. 
Mahéséimanta Séunadéva : — 

(L. 1).— Saka-samvat 1063 Dumdubhi-samvataar-imtarggata-Jyéshtha-sudi pathcha- 
dagyim Sémé Anurfidh@-nokshatré Siddha-yégé asyim satmvatsara-miisi-paksha-divasa- 
apirvviyim tithan. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 5.1064 (not 
1063) expired, the 1ith éithi of the bright half of Jysishtha ended 13 h. 32 m. after mean 
gunrise of Monday, 11th May, A, D. 1142; and on this day the nakehaira was Anuradha od 
to 18 bh. 47 Ti.. and the yoga aid at: 4 from ) h. 58 lm. after mean aETIFIeA, 








& ‘This should be ‘day.’ § ‘This abould be * tithi,’ ¢ This should be ‘Sukla,” 
t Compare aleo Nos, 140, 162, 183, 187 and 196, below. 
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141, — 5. 1128. — Ep. Ind. Vol. L p. 343, Patnd inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava 
Sifghans I.: — 

(L. 21). — ‘Sri-Saké 1128 Prabhava-samvatesaré Srivana-misé paurppamisyam chamdra- 
grahana-samayé. 

In the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar systom was 8. 1129 (not 1128) 
expired, the full-moon tithi of Sriivana ended 11 b, $0 m. after mean sunrise of the Ith August, 
A. D. 1207, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

142, — 8, 1444. — Pili, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 27; Mysore Inser. No. 135, p. 245. 
Simogga copper-plate inscription of Krishnariya of Vijayanagara: — 

‘Salivahana-‘Saka 1444 (in words; L 5 of the fourth side), the Svabhainu savmeatsara ; 
Tuesday, in the month Pushya; at the time of the Makara-samkrams .. .; under the 
consteliation Hasta.’ 

In the year Subhanu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1445 (no! 1444) 
expired, the Maksara-samkranti took place 15 h. lm. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28th 
December, A. D. 1523, while the moon was in Hasta; and on the following day, Tuesday, 
the 29th December, the Sth /ithi of the dark half of Pausha ended 21 b, 42 m. after mean 


sunrise. 

143. — 8. 1645. — Mysore Inecr. No. 169, p. 318. Melkote copper-plate inscription of 
Krishparija of Maisir : — 

‘In . . . the Bailiviahana Saka, the year reckoned as biiite, arnava, ange and kehsti (1645) 


moon's decrease, Wednesday, under the constellation Anuradha, the Vriddhi yiga, the BAlave 
Larana, the uttarfyana, the sun being in Makara, — on this suspicious day, in the morning.’ 

In the year Krédhin, which by the southern luni-solar system was 5.1646 (nof 1645) 
expired, the U : sathkranti took place 18h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
29th December, A. D. 1724; and the 12th tithi of the dark half of the amauta Pausha 
commenced (and the karana BAlava® ended) 3h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 30th 
December, A. D. 1724, when the nakshatra was Anuradha up to 1] bh. 10 m., and the yiga 
Vriddhi from 3 bh. 56 m. after mean sunrise, 


3. — Dates with Wrong Months.’ 
144.°— B. 872. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 245. Date of a grant commemorated in 


an inscription at Narégal :— 
‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday, the day of the new moon of the 
month Karttika of the Sadh&rana satheatsara, being the year of the Saka 872.’ 


In 8, 872 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sidhfrana, the 15th 
tithi of the dark half of the aménia Karttika ended 13 b. 53 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
12th November, A. D. 950, when there was no eclipse. Bot there was total solar eclipse, 
not visible in India, at sunrise of Thursday, 12th December, A. D. 950, which was the loth of 
the dark half of the following month, the améala [By the mean-sign system 
Sidharana ended on the 30th September, A. D. 949.] 

145. — 8. 1006. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVIIL. p. 275. Belgaum District copper-piate 
inscription of the Kalachuri Simésvara :— 

(Plate ii, 1. 20). — Shanna vaty-adhika-sahasratamé ‘Sakt Jaya-samvateart Karttika-iokla- 
dvadadyim Brihaspstivara-Révatinakshatra-¥yati patayéga-Va(ba)vakorans-yuktiyam. 

® Perhape ' Bélava’ may be an error for * Kaulars,’ the karega which follows immediately upon Biélava, 
® Compare aleo No. 154, below. 
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In 8, 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the With fli 
of the bright balf of Rarttikea ended 12 h. 24 m., and the sarana Bava about one hour after 
mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nakshatra was 
Piirva-bhadrapada, and the yiga Vyighita, But the 12th ¢ithi of the bright half of the following 
month, Margakirsha, ended 2] h. 6 m., and the karana Bava about 9 h. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 7th November, A.D, 1174; and on this day the nakvhatra was Révati up to 19 h. 
& m. after mean sunrise, and the yéga Vyatipata about the whole day. [The date No. 69, above, 
from an inscription of the same king, shews that the 1th of the dark half of Mirgaiirsha of 
S. 1096 expired corresponded to the 26th November, A.D, 1174, And if may be added that, 

calonlated by Prof. Jacobi's Special Tables, Karttika was not intercalary in ‘S. 1096 expired.] 


146, — 8. 1853, —Hultzsch, South Ind, Inscr, Vol. 1. p. 80. Date of an inscription on the 
base of the livara temple at Tellir near Vélir:— 

‘(On the day of (the nakehatra) Tiruvépam (i. ¢. Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, 
the fifth lanar day of the former half of the month of Karkataka of the Sadhfirana year (and) 
the ‘Saka year 1953,’ 


In $. 1353 eurrent, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sidhfirana, the sun 
was in the sign Karkata from 23 h, 13 m. after mean gnnrise of the 28th Jane to 10h. 30 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 30th July, A. D. 1430. During this time there was only one Sth fithi 
of tho bright half, and this fithi ended 17h, 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), not in Sravana (No, 22). — In 3. 1353 current, 
the year of the date, tho only fifth of the bright halfon which the moon was in Sravana was 
Monday, the 20th November, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Mirgadirsha and the 22nd day of the solar Mirgadirsha, Now, as the solar Mirgasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of Karttigai, I believe the word Karkataka of the 
date to have been erroneously put for Kdrttigat, , 


4, — Dates with Wrong Tithis. 


147, — 8. 902, — Jour. Bo. As, Soc. Vol. X. p. 210; ante, Vol. XIL p. 209, No. 1. 
Sanndatti inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II, -— 

Sa(éa )kanripa-kal-itita-sativatsara—iatamga[l*] 902neya Vikramea-samvatsarada Panshya- 
(sha)-éuddha-daéami-Brihaspativarad-amdin-uttariyape-ba(sa)mkramapado}. 

In 8. 902 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the Utta- 
riyana-sathkrinti took place 5 h, 54 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 980; and on the same day the 14th (not the 10th) #thi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
1] h, 37 m, after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign system Vikrama ended on the 27th May, 
A. D. 979, in 8, 902 enrrent.] 


Sakanripa-kéil-Atita-samvatsara-éataigaln 966neyn Tirans-satnvatearada Pusya(shya)-sa(sa)- 
dhdha(ddha) 10 Adivarama-(u)ttariyansa-samkrintiy-amdn. 


In 8. 966 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tarana,.the Uttara- 
yans-samkrinti took place 19h. 21m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 
1044; and on the same day the first (nof the 10th) ithi° of the bright half of Pausha ended 
?h. 1m. after mean sunrise. 





rl 








18 In the text of Riméunjichirya’s Bésana nt Sravapa-Belgole, printed ante, Vol. XIV. p. 214, the tithi of the 
A eee een cee Gn reenlatiet paenen 3o eee in Jnecripticone at 
Brarana-Sevots, p. 100, No. 136, the tithi is the temth (10), Here my calculation ahews this latter reading (10) to 
be correct. Compare alao below, No. 194, 7 Js 
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148. — ‘8.1317. — As. Res, Vol. IX. p. 420 Colebrooke’s Mise, Essays, Vol. UL. p, 264. 
Chitradarg copper-plate inscription of Harihara Il, of Vijayanagara:— 
Rishi-bhi-vahni-chandré tu ganité Dhét{ri)-vatearé | 
Migha-misé éukla-pakshé paurnamiayitm mahatithan 
nakshatré pitri-daivatys Bhinuvaréna samyuteé | 
In the year Dhatri, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1318 (wot 1317) 
expired, the full-moon tithi of Migha ended 3h. 20 m. defore mean sunrise of Sunday, 14th 





January, A. D. 1397; but the day of the date is evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitri-nakshatra, i. ¢. Magha, by the Brahma-siddhinta, 
from 2 h. 38 m., and, by the Garga-siddhinta, from 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise, 


5.— Dates with Wrong Weekdays. 


150, — 8. 976, — Ante, Vol. XX. p. 273, Honwiid inscription of the Western, Chilukya 
Sémésvara 1. :-— | 

(i. 33). — Safga)ka-varsha 976neyn Jaya-sativatearnda Vaisi(Si)khad-amiviiye(sye) 
Sémavérad-aindina bi(sh)ryagrahans-nimitya(tta)dim, 

In 8, 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th #/Ai 
of the dark half of the aménte Vaisikha ended 6h, 12m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (st 
Monday), 10th May, A.D, 1054, when there was a total solar eclipse, visible in India. 
[Compare above, No. 56.) 

151, — 8. 984. — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 209, No. 16, Hulgiir insoription of the Western 
Chilukya Soméévare I. :— 

Safsajka[n]ripa-kil-dkrinte-sathvatsora-iatamga(I*] 984neya Subhakrit-satnvatenram 
pravarttise tad-varsh-iblyantarada Pushya-bahola-saptame(mi) Adityavaramum-uttardiyapa- 
samkraintiy-andu, 

In 3. 684 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakrit, the 
Uttariyana-samkranti took place 11h. 8m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (uot Sunday), 
24th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7th ¢ithi of the dark half of Pausha which commenced 
on the same day, 10 h. 33 m, after mean sunrise, 

(Ibid, p. 209, No, 15, a Chilltr-Badni inscription of the same king is dated : — 

So(Sa)kanripa-kil-atita-samvatsara-sa(éa)tamga(1*] %984neya [Su)bhakritu-sathvatsarady 
Pansya(sha)-su(su}ddha-~dasa(éa)mi Adityavaram-utteriyana-sarhkranti-vyatipitad-andu.} 

152. — 8. 999. — Ante, Vol, XID. p. 212,No. 85; Pali, Skr. end Old-Kan. Inser. No. 159; 
Mysore Inser. No. 70, p.144, Balagatmve inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémé4vara II, :-— 

(L. 12).— Sa(én)ke-varsha 993neya Virddhikrit-samvatsarada Pushya-eufinjddha 1 

Sémavrirad-atidin=uttariyana -sam kranti-parbba(rvva)-nimitiadim."! 
In 5. 993 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit, tho 
Uttariyans-samkranti took place 1) h, 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, uvhile the frst tht of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8h, 24m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday (nef Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 


153. — 5. 807. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. ILL. p. 106; ante, Vol. I. p. 141. Kidaréli 
inscription of the Western Chilukya Séméévara 11. :— 

(L. 19).— Sa(sa)ka-varsha 997neya BAkshasa-samvatsarnda Pushyada puona(nni)me 
Adityavira UPtarsyane-em(esth eranti-vyatlpitedqacda. 


1) "The sume date in another Balagasive inscription of the sama king, Pali, Sir. aud (id. Ken. Inacr: No. 100; and 
Mysore Iracr. So. 75, p. 105, 
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In .S, 07 acenenas which by the southern luni-solar system was Rikshasa, the Uttara- 
yana-samkrinti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, A. D. 
1075, during the fall-moon Athi of Pansha which ended 4 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Friday 
(not Sunday), 25th December, A. D. 1075. 

[dnte, Vol. IV. p. 210, and Mysore Inaer. No. 69, p. 143, there is a Balagitnve inscription 
of the reign of the same king which is dated: ‘On the occasion of the festival of the sun's 
commencing his progress to the north on Monday the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Pushya of the R&kshasa emicaisera which was the year of the ‘Saka 997,"] 

154, — &, 1080, — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 274. Date of a E’idamba stone inscription at 
Siddipar : — 

(L. 28),— Saka-variam 1080neya Bahudh&nya-samvatesarada Asidad-amavisya 
Sémavirad-amdo dakshinAiyang-samkranti-vyatipitada ponya-tithiyolu, 

In 8. 1080 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhinya, the 
Dakshinayana-sarmkranti took place 12 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Thuraday, 25th Jone, 
A. D, 1158, and the 15th 4izhi of the dark half of the aménta Ashidha ended 20h, 16 m, after 
mean sunrise of Friday (nof Monday), 27th June, A, D. 1158, 

155. — 8. 1096, — Ante, Vol. XVIIL p. 127. Hulgir stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Simésvara : — 

(L. 18), — Sake-varsha 1096neya Jaya-satnvatearada Jyéshthada amiivisyé Adityavara 
siiryyagrahans-vyatipitad-andu. 

In 8. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jays, the lith thi 
of the dark half of the amdnéa Jynishtha ended 8 h. 22 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday 
(not Sunday), Ist June, A. D. 1174, when there was a solar eclipse, visible in India. 


156.— 8. 1141.— Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 256. Date in a stone tablet at 
Nésarige : — 

‘On a sacred lunar day which comprised the conjanction of a ryafipdia with the sun's 
commencement of his progress to the north, on Thursday, the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha™ in the year of the Saka era 1141, being the Bahudhanya sanwatsara,’ 


in 8, 1141 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was BahudhAnya, the 
Uttariyana-samkrinti took place 19 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (net Thursday), 
25th December, A. D, 1218, during the 7th fitAi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 20 h, 
10 m, after mean sunrise of the same day. 


157. — 5. 1145. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII, p. 20: Arch. Survey of West, India, 
Vol. Il, p. 233, and Vol. IIL p. 117; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Mundlli inscription of the 
Dévagiri- Yidava Singhans I ;— 


(L. 24), — Srimatu Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1145neya cibidecuibiastith Colonna Karttika-su(éu)- 
dhdba(ddha)-punnami Sémavara s6magrahans-bya(vya)tipatadalli. 


In 8, 1145 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhinu, the 
fall-moon fitht of Kirttika ended 0 h, 44m, after mean sunrise of Saturday (not Monday), 
22nd October, A. D, 1222, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, The yéga 
Vyatipita had ended 1 h. 58 m, before mean sunrise of the same day, 


158. — 8, 1148. — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inecr, No, 110. Date in a Chandadimpur 
inscription of the time of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahidéva (?) :— 


‘Baka 1148 (in figures, 1. 26), the Parthiva saiweteara - ; Monday, the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Bhidrapada ; at the time of an eolipes of the moon.” 


SS SSSmeeinnenm eis eeeseennmuil 
1 This clearly is an error for ' Pausha,' 
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In 8, 1148 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Parthiva, the 15th 
tithi of the bright half of Bhadrapada ended 18 h. 59m, after mean sunrise of Tuesday (aot 
Monday), 19th August, A. D. 1225, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

159. — 5.1489. — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan, Inacr. No. 134; Mysore Inser. No, 24, p, 41. 
Harilar inscription of Sadidivadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

‘Salivibana-Sake 1489 (in figures, 1. 8), the Durmati smivatsera; Monday, the fifteenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Migla ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 

In 3, 1483 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati, the full- 
moon fithiof Magha ended 14h. 42m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Monday), 20th 
January, A. D. 1562, when there was a lunsr eclipse, visible in India. 

8. — Dates with Wrong Nakshatras, 

160. — 8. 614. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 150; Mysore Inser. No. 134, p. 241. Sorab copper- 
plate inseription of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya :— 

(L. 18). — [Cha]turddadsittara-shatchbatésha Saka-varshéshveatlt@sha pravarddhamina- 
vijaya-rijya-samvatsaré (ékijdasé varttaminé . . . dakshiniyan-ibhimukh? bhagavati bhiskaré 

In 8. 614 expired the DakshinAyana-samkranti took place 0 h. 8 m. after mean sanrise 
of Saturday, 220d June, A. D. 692; but at sunrise of this day the moon was in the nakshatra 
Aulésha (No. 9), or, by the Brahma-siddhinta, in Magha (No. 10), wof in Réhint (No. 4). 

1fl. — 8. 735. — Ante, Vol. XIL. p. 16. Kadab copper-plate inscription of the Rashtra- 
kita Govinda ILL. :— 

(Plate iva, 1. 10),— Sakanyipa-samvatsaréshu éara-dikhi-munishu vyatitésha J[y*]éshtha- 
miisa-Sukla-paksha-dasamyim Pushya-nakshatré Chandravaré. 

In 5. 735 current the 10th fthi of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 31 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, 24th May, A.D). 812; but om this day the moon was in Hasta 
(No. 13) and Chitra (No. 14), not in Pushya (No. 8). [In ‘8. 735 expired the tités of the date 
ended on Friday, 13th May, A. D. $13, and the sakshetra then also was Hasta. ]} 

162. -- 5. 822, — Ante, Vol, XII. p. 221, Nandwadige inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Krishna I, :-— 

(L. 1).—Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatearamgal=epta nira irppatt-eradaneya Dundubhiy= 
einba varisham pravarttise tad-varsh-ibhyantara-Migha-sa(éujddha-pamchamiyum Brihaspa- 
tivarad-ando[m] Uttaraishada(dha)-nakshatramum Siddhiy=-emba [yégamu |m=ige. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 624 (not 822) 
and which by the mean-sign system also was current at the commencement of 
S. 824 expired," the Sth thé of the bright half of Magha ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, 6th January, A. D, 903; but on this day the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada 
(No. 26), nut Uttarashadha (No, 21), and the yéga Siva (No. 20), mo¢ Siddhi (No. 16). 

7. — Seemingly Regular Dates from Spurious Inscriptions. 

163. — 5, 366. — Ante, Vol, VIII. p95; Mysore Inecr, No. 158, p. 296, Bangalore 
copper-plate inscription of Vira Nipamba, apparently a modern forgery :— 

(L. 12). — Saka-varusha 366 Tarana-satnvachhart Phigluna-misé krishna-pakshé Bibri)- 
havara amivisyayim tithan, 

In 5. 366 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Tarana, the 
new-moon fithiof the amdata Philguna ended 18h, 55 m, after mean sunrise of Thursday, 


4 Dundubhi lasted from the Mth April, A. D. 901, to the 20th April, A, D, 902. 
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22nd Febronry, A. D.445, [By the mean-sign system Tirana plana from the 10th Angast, 
A. D, 448 (in 8. 370 expired), to the 6th Angust, A. D, 449 (in 8. 871 expired).] 


16. — 8. 411, — Aute, Vol. VIL p, 212. British Museam forged copper-plate inscription 
of the Early Chalokya Polikesin I. -— 

(L. 28). — Sakangip-abdéshy=dkada4-ittarésha chntus-satéshn vyatitéahn Vibhava-satm- 
vataaré pravarttaminé ... Waisikh-ddita-piirym-ponya-divas? BAhé(heu) vidhau(dhér-) 
mandalam slashta(?). 

In 8. 411 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vibhava, there 
was @ lunar eclipse, not visible in India, 2h, 33m, after mean sunrise of the 2th April, 
A. I. 488, the full-moon day of Vaidikha. [By the mean-sien system Vibhuva lasted from the 
6th Febraary, A. D, 492 (in S. 413 expired), to the 1st February, A. D. 43 (in 'S. 414 expired).) 

165,— 8, 417. — Ante, Vol, XIIL.p. 117; and Vol. XVIIE, pp. 92 and 286, Tlid copper 
plate imseription of the Gurjara Dadda IL Prasintariga :-— 


(L. 18). — Sakanripa- bilaste-srurpeclaCian) mn coiesbatmebtere saptadas-adhiké Yé- 
Cjy@)shth-(i*)mfa® ]visy[a*)-su(eh)ryagrahé. 


Iu S. 417 current the new-moon tthé of the piiwiatuale Jyaishtha ended on the 21st April, 
A.D. 494, and that of the amvfnte Jyaishtha on the 20th May, A. D,.494; on neither day was 
there solar eclipse, For 8, 417 expired the corresponding days are the 10th May, A, D. 495, 
when there was a solar eclipse, 9 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise, and the 8th June, A. D. 495, 
when there also was a solar eclipsa, 16 bh. 41 m. after mean sunrise; both these eclipses 
were invisible. 

8, — Select Irregular Dates, hot given above. 


166, — 8, 169. — Ant, Vol. VIII. p. 213, and Vol. XVIL. p- 241, Tanjore copper-plate 
inscription of the Western Gaiga king Arivarman (Harivarman) :— 


(GL. 10). — Saffajkafka)-kilé nov-ittara-shashtireéka-data-cat&sho Prabhava-sativatsar- 
ebhynntaré 2. . . . . ShilPhijlgan-imivasi(syi)-Bhpigu[varé*] Révati(ti)-nakshatre 
Vriddhi-yivé Vrishabha-lagne. 

By the southern luni-solar system Prabhava would be 3.169 expired. As shewn by 
Lr. Fleet, the new-moon £/'hi of Phalguon did not en? on a Friday, cither in S. 169 expired or 
in 5.169 current, In S. 169 expired with the piraimtate scheme of the month, it commenced 
about Sho lSan. after mean sunrise of Friday, 11th Febroary, A.D. 243; but the nakshaira 
then waa ‘Sutahlishaj (No- 24), not Révatl (No. 27); and the yiga waa Siddha (No. 21), not 
Vriddli (No. 11), [iy the mean-sign system Prabhava lasted from the 20th November, A. D. 
253 (in 8. 175 expired), to the 16th November, A. D. 254 (in 5. 176 expired). ] 


167, — 8, 281. — Ante, Vol. XV. p. 175, and Vol. XVIL. p. 239. Madyanir copper-plate 
inscription of the Biga king Srivadhiivallabha-Malladéva-Nandivarman :— 


(L, 23). — Eknshashty-nttara-dvaya-dnté ‘Sak-<ibdah pravarddhamin-iitmanal trayé- 
vinsnti varbtamina-Vilambi-samvatsaré Kirttiki(ksa)-Sukla-pakshé™ trayddasyim Sémavaré 
Abvinyith nokshatre, 


In 8. 261 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vilamba, the 13th 
titht of the bright half of Karttika ended on Friday, 13th October, A. D. $38, when the natehatras 
were Révatl and Asvini. And in ‘5. 261 expired the same fithi occupied about the whole of 
Wednesday, 31st October, A. D. 339, when the wakshatras were Asvini and Bharagl. [By the 
mean-sign system Vilamba lasted from the Ist November A. D. 344 (in 8. 265 expired), to the 
#7th October, A. D. 344 (in 5B, 266 expired).] 


That the intended reading ia Kdrttika-fuklapaluh*, not Kérttik.ddulapakohé, ia shown by the nakshatra quoted 
in the date, 
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168. — 8,281. — Ane, Vol. XVIIL p. 311. Spurious date in the Kalbhiivi Jain inscrip- 
tion :— | 

(L. 14).—Saka-varsha 26lneya Vibbava-camvatsarade Paushya(sha)-bahola-chatur- 
ddaéi-Somavaram-uttarayana-samkrantiy-amdu. ) 

By the southern luni-solar system 8. 26) current would be Vilamba, and 8. 261 expired 
Vikirin, — not Vibhaya, which would be 8. 230 expired. And by the mean-sign system the 
year Vibhava, nearest to S. 261, lasted from the 8th March, A. D. 314 (in S, 296 expired), to 
the 4th March, A. D. 315 (in 8. 237 expired), This proves the wording of the date to be 
quite incorrect ; and Dr, Fleet, loc cit. pp. $10, 311, has taken the tronble to shew that the date 
does not in any way work out satisfactorily for any one of the Saka years mentioned. 

169, — BS. (?) 988. — Ante, Vol. [. p. 363; Mysore Inser. No, 151, p. 23; Coorg Inscr. 
No. 1, p. 3. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the Western Gaiga king Avinita-Kongani:— 

(lu, 16). — Ashta sslti ottarasya truyd sotosya samvutsarasyo Migha-misath Sémavararh 
Svati-nakshatra suddha-pafichami. — 

In &, 388 current the 5th ¢ithi of the bight half of Magha ended on Friday, 7th January, 
A. D. 466, when the nekshatra wos Uttara-bhadrapadi (No. 26), not Swati(No, 15). And in 
5S, 388 expired the same fif/i ended on Wednesday, 28th December, A. D. 466, when the nalshatra 
also was Uttara-bhadrapada. 

170, — 8. 415. — Ante, Vol. XVII. p. 200, and Vol. XVIIL p. 92, Bagumri copper-plate 
inscription of the Gurjara Dadda IL. Prasintaraga :— 

(L, 21).— Sakanripa-k il-atita-enthva[chchha(tsa))ra-data-chatnshtaye patichadads-idhiké 
Vé/jyé)shth-[a Jmavasya-su(sa)ryagrabe. 

In S$. 415 current the new-moon #Hthi of Jyaishtha ended, by the pirnimdnfa scheme, on 
the 12th May, A. D, 492; and, by the eminfa scheme, on the 10th June, A, D. 492; and for 
8. 415 expired the corresponding days are the lst May, A. D. 493, and the 3lst May, A, PD. 493. 
On none of these days was there a solar eclipse. There wos an invisible solar eclipse on the 
10th July, A. D, 492; and one, which was invisible in India, on the 20th June, A. D. 493. 

171. ~ 8. 684. — Mysore Inscr, No, 152, p. 286, Hostr copper-plate inscription of the 
Western Gaiga king Prithuvi-Kongapi :— 

Chaturaslty-uttaréshu shatchhatéshu Saka-varshésho samatiiésho .... Waisskha-misé 
simagrahags V inikha-nokshatrt Bukraviré. 

In 8. 694 expired the full-moon #ithi of Vaiiikha ended on Tuesday, 13th April, A. D. 762; 
and in 8. 684 current it ended 0 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th April, A.D, 76], 
on which day the moon was in the nakshatras Svitiand Vibikha. On neitherday was there 
a lunar eclipse; nor was there one on a Friday in A. D. 760 or A. D, 765. 

172. — 8. 780. — Ante, Vol, XL. p. 159, Vol. XVI. p. 74. Wanl copper-plate inscription 
of the Rashtrakilta Govinda III. :-— 


——— 
. ee eT 








(L. 46). — Sakanripa-kil-itita-samvateara-datéaho saptas tri(tri)miad-edbikéshu 
Vyaya-samvateare Vaisikha-sita-paurnam isi-sOmagrabans-maha parvvani. 


The year Vyaya, by the mean-sign system, lasted from the 4th June, A. D, 806, to the 
31st May, A. D. 807, and was therefore current at the commencement of §. 730 current ; 
and by the southern luni-solar system Vyayo would be §. 728 expired. The full-moon fitht 
of Vaijakha ended, in 8. 728 expired, when Vaisakha was intercalary, on the 6th April and the 
6th May, A.D. 806; in ‘8, 729 expired (='S. 730 current), on the 25th April, A. D. 807; and 
in ‘S. 730 expired, on the 14th April, A. D, 808, On none of these days was there a lunar 
eclipse. {In A. D. 605 there was only one lunar eclipse, in September ; and in A. D. 809 there 
was none from February to June,} 
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173. — 8. 873. — Jour, Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p, 237. Date of a grant commemorated in 
Au inscription at Narégal :— 
"On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, when the sun was commencing his pro- 
gress to the north, on Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Saumya sanivatsara, being the year of the Saka 872," 


In 8, 872 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Baumya, the full- 
moon iifhi of Pansha ended 1h, 17 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th January, A. D. 950; 
but there was then no lunar eclipse, and the Uttariyana-camkranti had taken placo already 5 h. 
24m, after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D, 949, during the first iihi of the 
bright half of Paunsha. In 8. 872 expired, the Uttarfiyana-sarhkranti took place on Monday, 
23rd December, A. D, 950, during the 12th tithi of the bright half of Pansha. (By the mean- 
sign system Saumya had ended on the 4th October, A. D, 948, in’S. 870 expired.) 

174. — 5, 896, — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 271. Gundir stone-tablet of the Rashtrakita Kak- 
kala (Kakka II.):— 

(L. 13). — Sa(éa)kha(ka)-varsham=en$ a nira tombhatt-draneya 
Ashada(dha)-dakshin§yapa(ns)-saz im avirad-andom, 


In 8. Sie Guivemt, wuiib by tis ddethsconl Hush sodas apie CS Rand the Bika 
ndyana-samkranti took place 17 h. 11] m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th Jone, A. D. 973. 
In 8,896 expired it took place 23h, 23 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 24th June, 
A. D. 974, [By the mean-sign system ‘Srimukha had ended on the 24th June, A. D. 972, in 
8. 894 expired,] 

175, — 8. 919. — From impressions supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Bhaidana copper-plate 

a 53), — Safa) kcnnripe Kil-Settn-eamvetsare’*en(ta)itihe navasn @kinaviteaty-nttaréshu 
pravarttamdna-Hémalamva(mba)damvatsireinta’® Ashidha-va(ba)bula-chatusyam(rthyéme=) 
anka(ika)té=pi samvat!? 919 Ashidhs-vadi4 . . . 

(L. 55). — samjita-dakshinfiyana-karkkate-sathkranti-parvvani = su(iu) bh-ibhynudaya- 
karini. 

In 8.919 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba, the 
Dakshin’ yana-camkrinti took place 22 h. 13 m, after mean sunrise of the 24th June, A. D. 997, 
Suring ‘the neocons $s ot Ses dark Selhwheee aaiee Rete ere ee Sree of the 25th 
June. And the 4th éithi of the dark half commenced 0 bh, 43 m. and ended 21h. 52 m. after 
mean sunriae of the 26th June. [Diy.the neen-sign, apetem Hémalambs ended om the 15th 
March, A, D. 996, in 5, 919 current. ] 


176. — 8. 922. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IL. p. 217, Sathgamnér copper-plate inscription of the 


(L. 1), — Sqkanripe-kil-Atite-catmvatearp-iatéshu pavasn dvivitniaty-adk 
manrvatearah 922 4 

(L. 110). — Sa(eayevvari-sasvatsarlya-Bhidrapad-imivisyiyim .... sfirya-grahand. 

In 8, 922 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was porrcre the new- 
moon thi of the pirtimdafa Bhidrapada ended on the 2nd, and that of the emdnfo Bhidrapada 
on the 31st Angust, A. D, 1000. On neither day was there a solar eclipse. There was one in 
the amdnéa Aévina, 10h. 16 m. after mean sonrise of the 3th September, A. D. 1000, bat it 
was not visible in India. [By the meansign system Sarvarin ended on the 3rd March, 
A, 12. Sap Retere the eosreemoment of 2 TES carat] 
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177. — 5, 841, — Ante, Vol. Vv. p. 18; nore artes No. 72, p. 150. Balagamve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chilokya Jayasimba IIT, : — 

‘On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s commencement of his progress to the 
north, on Sunday, the second day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
Siddharthi smivateara, which was the year of the Saka era 941,” 

In 8. 941 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin, tlie 
Uttarayana-samkrinti took place 8h. 6m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1019, daring the 11th fithi of the dark half of Pansha ; and the second #/Ai of the bright 
half of Pausha ended 6 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, lst December, A. D, 101%, 

178, — 8. 944. — Ante, Vol, XVIIL. p. 274. BéHir inscription of the time of the Western 
Chilukyn Jayasimha ITL,: — 

(L. 29). — Sa(éajkanripa-kiil-itita-camvatsara-fatatgal|*] M44neya  Duthdubhi- 
sathvatsarad-uttardyara-sarmkrantiyum vyatipitamum=-Adityavarad-a m* | du. 

In 8. 944 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi, thi 
Uttaniyana-satikrinti took place, by the Sirya-siddhinta, 2h, 44 m., and, by the Arya- 
siddhinta, 1h, 13m, after mean sunrise of Monday, 24th December, A. D, i022 (while the 
yoga was Dhruva, Ho. 12, not Vyatipata, No. 17). 

179, — 8. 948. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 278, and Vol. XVI. p, 46. Bhindip. copper-plate 
inseription of the Silara Chittaraja :— 

(Plate iid, 1. 2). — Safsa)kanripa-kal-itlta-samvatenra-sa(éajttsha  navasul(sv=jashtachatwi- 
riméad-adhikésho Eshaya-sativatear-intarggata-Kirttika-su(én)ddha-pamchadasy im(syim) 
yatr=itkati=pi samvat 949 Kirttika-su(éajddha 15 Eavau sarhjatd(t-) Adityagrahana- 
pary Vani. 

Asa solar eclipse is coupled here with the 16th tithi of the bright half of the month, the 
wording of the date must be wrong; and the suggestions which have been made are, either that 
the solar eclipse may have been erroneously put down instead of a lnaar eclipse, or that the 
bright half of the month may have been wrongly quoted instead of the dark balf. But the 
date in no way works out satisfactorily. By the southern luni-solar system Eshaya was 
S. 948 expired. In that year the full-moon thi of Kirttika ended on Friday (not Sunday), 
98th October, A. D. 1026, when there was a lunar eolipse, visible in India, 18 bh, 14 m. after 
mean sunrise ; the new-moon fithi of the pirnimdnta Kirttike ended on Thursday, 13th Ovtober, 
A. D. 1026, when there was no solar eclipac; ond the same Athi of the amdaia Karttika ended 
on Saturday, 12th November, A. D. 1026, when there was a solar eclipse, not visible in India, 
1h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. [In 5S. 948 current, there was a solar eclipse, which was visible 
in India, on the new-moon filii of the amdnta Karttika, corresponding to Tuesday, 23rd 
November, A. D. 1025 ; see above No. 98, ] 

180, — 8. 962, — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 164, Maatir inscription of the time of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha IIT, : — 

(L. 5). — Saf4a)ke-varsha 962neya Vikrava(ma)-sathvatsarada  sraheya-Marggasira- 
éuddba 5 Adityavarad-amdno. 

In 8. 962 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the 5th fifhi 
of the bright half of Mirgadira ended Ob. 9m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
November, A. TD. 1040, 

181. — 8.970. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 180; Mysore sro No. 53, p. [l4. Balagimve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chitakya Sémé@ivara I. : 

(L. 12).— Saka-varsha 970neya Sarvvadhdri-satnvatsarada Jyéaht‘a-Suddha-trayidasi 
Adityavarad-andu. 
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Im 8. 970 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was adhairin, the 
i3th AeAéd of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 12h. 24 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday, 28th 
May, AX. TD. 1048. The 13th firét of the durk lalf of the same (aman!) month ended on 
Sunday, 12th June, A. D. 1045. 


182, — 8, 901. — Anite, Vol. XII p. 120. assein copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadav Stunachandra I. : — 

(Ls. 24). — Sa(Sa)ku-samvat ékanavaty-adhika-nava-sa(sa)tésha samvat 991 Saumya- 
sutivatbsariya-Sravaga-sudi chaturdasyanh(syim) Guru-dind. 


Im 8, 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the 14th tithe 
of the bright half of Srivana ended 14h, after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 4th August, A. D. 1069. 

123. — 8. 1008. — From an impression supplied toms by Dr, Fleet. Sitibaldi inscription 
of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI.: — 

(La. 1). — Sa(ia }kanripa-kil-atita-samvvatsar-imtarggate-daiaiatea ya[tra] ashtatyadhike 
(altereel to ashtidhike) sako 1008 Prabhava-samvatsaré Vaisa(Sa)kha-so(sujdha(ddha)-trittya- 
Su(bukradins. 

[rt the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1008 (nof 1008) 
expired, the third tith: of the bright half of Vaisikha ended 16 b, 9 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thurselay, 8th April, A. D. 1087, In’. 1008 expired the same fthi ended on Sunday, 19th 
April, A. D. 1086 ; and in 8, 1008 current on Monday, 31st March, A. D, 1085. 


184. — 8. 1056. — Antz, Vol, XIV. p. 58, and Vol. XX. p. 191. Chittir copper-plate 
inscription of the Eastern Chalukya Kuléttuiga-Chédadéva IL. :— 

(KL, 49). — Sak-ibdanim pramiiné rasa-vidikha-viyach-chamdra-samkhyith prayatt .... 
y-Ardira-rkshé pirvva-ma(pa)kshé vishuvati sutitha(than), 

[Im 8. 1056 corrent the Mésha-vishuvat-samkrinti took place on the 24th March, A. D. 
1133, the 2nd of the dark half of Chaitra, when the naksietra was Svati (No. 15), not Ardri 
(No, 6); and the Tuli-vishuvat-samkrinti took place on the 27th September, A. D. 1133, the 
12th of the dark half of Aévina, when the nakshatra was Pirva-phalgant (No. 11). And for 
. 1056 expired the corresponding days are the 24th March, A. D. 1134, the 12th of the dark 
haifof Chaitra, with the nakshatra Pirva-bhadrapada (No. 25); and the 27th September, A. D. 
1134, the 8th of the bright half of Aévina, with the nakshatra Uttarashidha (No, 21).— Accord. 
ing tor Mr, Diksbit, the nearest year which would satisfy the requirements of the date is 8S. 1054 
expired; for in that year the M@sha-vishuvat-satkrinti took place 22h. 3m. after mean sunrise 
of thee 23rd March, A. D. 1132, during the 6th ¢itht of the bright half of Chaitra, and the moon 
entere:d the nakvAatra Ardr@ about 5h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th March, A. D. 1182. 

385, — 8. 1060, — Mysore Inser. No. 174, p. 333, Sindigere inscription of the time of 
the Hloysala Vishguvardhana :— 

« The Saka year 1060, the year Pingala, the month Pushya, the 10th day of the moon's 
-noeremse, Sunday, uttaréyana-samkranti.’ 

Zn 8. 1060 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pingala, the Utta- 
rivyage-samkrinti took place 20 h. 64m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th December, A. D. 
1137, during the 11th ¢ithi of the bright half, which ended 22h. 14m, after mean sunrise 
of the same day. 

186. — 8.1066. — Pali, Skr. and .Old-Kan. Inser. No. 96. Date in a Miraj inscription 
of the Silihiira Vijayiditya :— 

“Saku 1066 (in figures, 1. 47), the Rudhiréddgari sctivatsara; Vaddavara, the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight of Mighs.’ 


1 The akeharas from dra to wi are engraved over a cancelled passage. 
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eee —— 








In 8, 1066 Perret which by the southern luni-solar system was Budhirddgarin, 
the 14th fitht of the dark half of the aminta Magha ended 13 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of 
Friday, 4th February, A. D. 1144; and in‘'S. 1066 expired the same (ifhi ended 20 b. 33 m. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 23rd January, A. D. 1145. 

187. — 8. 1084, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc, Vol. XI. p. 273. Pattadakal inscription of the time 
of the Sinda Chivunda IL, the subordinate of the Western Chilukya Taila ILL :— 

‘On a holy lunar day which combined a vyefipdta with an eclipse of the moon, on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month Jy@shtha of the 
Subhinu smivaisara, which was the year of the Saka ove thousand and eighty-four.’ 

In the year Subhfnu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1085 (not 1084) 
expired, the full-moon thi of Jynishtha ended about 20h. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 19th 
May, A. D. 1163, (with the yiye Siddha). In S. 1064 expired the same tithi ended on Wednex- 
day, 3th May, A. D. 1162 (with the yiga Sukla); and in 8. 1084 current on Thursday, lith 
May, A. I). 1161 (with the ydga Siddha). On none of these days was there a lunar eclipse. 

188. — 8. 1001. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 156; Mysore Inscr. No. 13, p, 23. Davaygere 
inscription of the Mahamendalésrara Vijaviphedyidivai—— 

(L. 16).— Srimat-Sake-varshada!” 109lneya Virddhi-sativatsarada dvitiya-Sravana- 
suddha-punnami-Sémavarad-amdn. 

In 8. 109] expired, which by the southern loni-solar system was Virédhin, Srivana 
was intercalary; but the faoll-moon /ithi of the second Srivana ended 1] h. [36 m. after 
mean sunrise of Saturday, 9th Angust, A. D. 1169. 

189. — 3.1105, — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 276. Béhatti copper-plate inscription of the Kalachuri 
Singhanadéva : — 

(L. 59). — Sa(ga)kangipa-kil-itité cha pathchittaraiat-idhika-sahasratag?(mé)  éaké 
Sébhakrit-samvatearé Asva(svajyukt-imivisyim Sémavaré Vyatipata-yige, 

In 8, 1105 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sébhakrit (Sibhana), 
the new-moon fithi of the amdnfa AsSvina ended 8h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 18th 
October, A. D. 1183, when the yoga was Ayushmat (No. 3), not Vyatipita (No. 17). [The 
full-moon fif4i of the same month ended on Monday, ord October, A. D. 1185, when the yiga 
was Vajra (No. 15).] In 8, 1105 current, the same new-moon tithi ended on Wednesday, 29th 
September, A. D, 1182, when the yéga was Vaidbriti (No, 27). 

190. — 5. 1100. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 20. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Térda] : — 

(L. 79). — Sa(iajka-variam(rsham) 1109neya Plavathga-samvatsarada Chaitra-su 10 
Bri(brijhaspativirad-amdu. 

In 8. 1109 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavanga, the 10th 
fitdt of the bright half of Chaitra ended 15 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 21st March, 
A. D, 1187, In 5. 1109 current, the same fifhi ended on Monday, 31st March, A, D, 1186. 

191, — 5. 1114, — From an impression supplied to me by Dr, Fleet. Kolhapur inscription 
of the Silahéra Bhoja IT, : — 

(L. 13). — Sakanrips-kalid=frabhya varshéshu chaturddasittara-satadhika- sahasresha 
nivrittéshu varttamana-ParidhAvi-sativatsar-imtarggata -Aévija-éaddha- pratipadi Sukravaré, 

In 8. 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was ParidhAvin, the firs 
tithi of the bright half of Aévina ended 11h. 12 m, after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th 
September, A. D. 1192. [For another, regular date in the same inscription see above, No. 70.] 





if Heal SrimecA-(Ahsa, 
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192, — 8, 1357. o"gialeats Kalkaiee p- 426, Noe, 12. Sie an tapes supplied to 
me by Dr. Fleet. Kélhipur PrTeen & the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana IL. : — 


(L. 1). — Saka 1157 tha-samvateart Sravana-bahula 30 Gurau. 

In 8, 1157 expired, schist Yop: thio eivahiaene Laid-atlice mystiia ryis. REaRaaNA She 1ith 
fithi of the dark half of the amanda Sravaga ended 9 b. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 

1ith August, A. D, 1235. In 8B, 1167 current, which was the year Jaya, Srivana was 
intercalary, and the new-moon fithi of the first Srivana ended 15 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 
f Thursday, 27th Joly, A. D. 1234. 

193. — 8, 1174, — Jour, Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XIL p. 39; ante, Vol. XIX, p. 441. Munilli 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 

(Li. 20).— Sa(sajka-varsha 1174neya Vird{dhikritu]-samvetearada Jéahia™® babula 
va(a)mavase siryyagrahana Su(su)kravi[rad-a)imdu. 

In 8. 1174 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit, the 
new-moon tithe of the eminfa Jyaishtha ended 15h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 20th 
Juve, A. D, 1251, In 5.1174 expired the same fithi ended 16 h. 1 m, after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 8th June, A.D. 1252, On neither day was there a solar eclipse. 

194. — 8, 1175. — Jour, Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 44; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 442, Béhatt 
copper-plate inscription of the is iciiiailticaaaadeha = 


(L. 51). — Pamechasaptatyadhika-is : sti 
Yidavandrayacs-blio cava (ba)lapewubiiprebtipnclalica sitll es ioikak deen veeabitale saptame 
Pramidi-samvatsart Chaitra-misé krishoa-pakshé amavasyayith SGmavard. 


In 8. 1175 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramdédin, the new- 
moon fithé of the omdnfa Chaitra ended 19h, 59m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 30th 
March, A- D, 1253, In 5. 1175 current the same #ithi ended 11 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, 10th April, A. D. 1252, 

195, — 8, 1180. — Hultesch, South Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p. 108. Date of an inscription at 
the Ammaiappéivara temple at Padavédn : — 

‘To-day, which is (the day of the nakshatra) Bévatiand Monday, the seventh lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Karkafaka, which” was current after the Saka year one 
thousand one hundred and eighty (Aad paseed).’ 


In 5. 1180 expired the sun was in the sign Karkata from 11 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 27th Jone to 22 hb. 2] m. after mean sunrise of the 28th July, A. D, 1258. During this 
time there was one 7th 4tAs of the bright half, which commenced 3 bh, 58 m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, the Sth July, and ended ] h. 46 m, after mean sunrise of the following day. But 
on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta (No. 13) and Chitra (No. 14), not in 
Révati (No. 27). 

196, — 8, 1261, — Ante, Vol. X. p. 63, Badimi inscription of the time of Harihara I. of 
Vijavyanagara -— 

(L. 1). — Saka-varnsha 1261lneya Vikramia-sathvatsarnda Chaitra-sn(én) 1 Gu (i, «, 
Guruvira). 

In the year Vikrama, which by the southern luni-solar system was 5. 1262 (not 1261) 
expired, the first éiiAi of the bright half of Chaitra ended 4h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 29th Febroary, A. D. 1340, In 8. 1261 expired the same tithi commenced 1 h. 46 m. 
after mean sunrise of Thursday, 11th March, A.D. 1389, and ended 3h. 41 m. after mean 
sunrise of the next day, — If the figure 1 for the ffi of the date were a mistake for 10, the 


® Read Jyéshthe, % ‘The name of the Jovien year has here been omitted through aa oversight. 
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date would regularly correspond, for 8. 1262 expired, to Thursday, 9h March, A.D, 1340, when 
197. — 8. 1276. — Jour, Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XIt. p. 349; Mysore Ineer, No. 131, p. 235; 
ante, Vol, X11. p. 214, No. 92. Haribar copper-plate inscription of Bukkariya of Vijayanagara :-— 
(L. 19). — Sri-jayabhyndaya-nripa-Silivahana-daka 1276neya Vijsya-samvaisarada Maghs- 
éadha(ddha) 15 Chandrevara s6méparima(ga)-parvvayi yn{u)shnakiladalla. 














January, A. D, 1355. On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 

198. — 8, 1377. — Ante, Vol, XX. p- 891. Copper-plata inscription of Ginadéva of 
Kogdavida (a contemporary of Kapila, the Gaja i king of Orissa) :— 
_ (Lh, 29), — Sake saila-turamgam-igni-iadi-samkhyat® Yuv-ibda gabhé . . » Bhidrapadé 





tithé of Bhidrapads ended on the 27th August, A.D. 1455. In ‘3. 1377 current the same 
tstht ended on the 7th September, A. D. 1454. On neither day was there a hinar eclipse. 

199, — 8, 1478, — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Hultzsch. Chingleput 
copper-plate inscription of Sadidiva of Vija ar i— 

(L. 120). — Kramid=vasa-hay-ibdh-lindu-ganita ‘Saka-vatsaré | 

In 8, 1478 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala (Anala), the 
new-moon tithi of the amdnia Mirgaéirsha ended on, and occupied nearly the whole of, Tuesday, 
ist December, A. D. 1556, when there was no eclipse. But there was a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 6 b. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 2nd November, A, D, 1556, which was the new- 
moon day of the amdnta Karttika (or Pirsuninia Margaéirsha). 

200. — 8.1497. — Hulizsch, South Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p. 74. Date of an inscription at 
Sattuvachebéri near Vélir:— 

‘On Wednesday, the thirteenth lonar day of the dark half of the month of Makara, of 
the Yuva-smaestsara, which was current after the Baka year 1497 (had passed),' 

In 8. 1497 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the son was in 
Makara from 4h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 20th December, A, D. 1575, to 15 h. ©] m. 
after mean sunrise of the 27th January, A.D, 1576. During this time there was one 13th 
éithé of the dark half, which lasted from shortly after sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, 
A. D. 1575, to about the end of the same day. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8, 
(Continued from Vol. XXIIT. p, 384.) 
5. Articles which scare Spirits. 
Awowa the articles which, because they cured diseases, were believed to be spirit-scarers, 
four of chief importance, fire, water, iron aod urine, require special consideration. The rest 
may be taken in alphabetical order. 
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Fire : ~ The article which, perhaps more than any other, shows its pow. -gver spirits, by 

driving out the demon of senselessness and fainting, and by euring severe pains and acute 

attacks and seizures, is fire, the actual cautery, or application of the burning brand, the red-hot 

iron, or the heated stone, Fire as a fiend-scarer seems to be the root of the worship of fire and 
of the worship of the sun, the fire of the world. | 


In almost all their ceremonies the Hindus give s leading place to fire — either to the 
escred! fire or to lamps. Fires are lit at the time of birth to frighten spirits; at the thread- 
virding the sacred fire is kindled, and ought to be always kept alive ; a fire is carried before the 
dead body, even when the body is to be buried; and the waving of lamps to scare spirils is 
a chief invocation in marriage ceremonies, in the worship of the gods, and in acts of welcome. 

The Prabhiis of Bombay keep a lampburning nearthe face of a new-born child fora month, 
or at jeast for ten days. Similarly, among the high-class Bombay Hindus, autil a child is six 
months old, daily in the evening a lighted lamp is waved round its face, in order that it may 
not be blighted by the evil eye? Among the Beni-Isra’ils of Poona, after child-birth, a 
dimly burning brass lamp is placed near the child's face The Ramiéis ami the Telaga 
Niusis of Poona carry fire in front of a dead body, though they bary and apparently 
make no use of the fire! The Poora Halilkhirs scoop a small hole in the grave in front of 
a dead body, and keep a lighted lamp in the hole’ The Hhéis of Ahmadnagar, who bury 
their dead, carry a fire-pot in front of the body,® and the Ahmadnagar Mhars keep a lighted 
lamp burning night and day in a lying-in room for the first twelve days’ The Kills of 
Almadnagar when they are much annoyed by rheumatic pains in the months of December and 
January, care them by cautery and by burning turmeric.* Among the Belgaum Korvis, an carly 
tribe, when a woman is taken in adultery, she is put out of caste and not allowed back, till 
thee millet stalks have been burnt over her head and her tongue has been branded with hot 
gold.” The Pitradavarus, or Dharwiir dancing girls, heat a needle and touch a new-born babe 
in worshipping Bhavani, touch their bodies with lighted torches, and the Vaishnavas have their 
bodies branded with a red-hot copper, or with s gold seal bearing the disens or shell of Vishnu." 
In the month of Kartik (November) high-class Hindus hang lamps in the open sir, In Kanara 
(1700) the girl who walked in front of the hook-sewinging car carried a pot of fire on her head. 
In South Kinara women walk barefoot on red-hot coals to be cured of barrenness caused by 
spirit possession.” Among the Batadarus, or Bakadarus, of North Kanara, if a woman has a 
paramour her husband puts her away, the paramour builds her a hut, and she goes to it: he 
sets the hut on fire, and she flies: after this burning out is repeated in eight different villages, 
the woman is pure.“ In Kanara, when Brihman has committed such a sn or eaate-oflence, — 
as having connection with forbidden caste,—to purify him borning straw is beld, and some- 
times fastened, on his body. The Karndtak Sidras keep a lamp burning in the booth during 
marriage,” and the Tirgul Brihmans of the Karnatak burn « lamp in the. lying-in reom for 
three months after a birth!’ The Oraons of Chutii Nigpir keep a fire burning for fifteen 
days after child-birth.* The Orions also burn marks on the forearm.” Among the 
Khonds a hot sickle covered with o wet cloth is a favourite cure? In Southern India 
every man who goes out at night carries brand with him, Sometimes, even in broad day, 
shied Sania sree Ta SAS = = 
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eS as 
t At all Hindu etnebire or ceremonies asacred fire ia kindled. These sacred fires are known by diferent names. 
Thus the birth-fire is mangal, the locky, and the death-fire ja Erary4d, the flesh-eater, 


® Information given by Mr. P. B, Joshi 9 Bombay Gasetieer, Vol. XVILL p. 526. 

& Op. cit. Vol. KVIIL, pp. 424, 382. E Op, cit, Vol, XVIIL p, #38. 

© Op, cil, Vol. EVIL. p. 157, 1 Op. cit, Vol XVIL p. 176, 

© Trans, By, Geog. Sor, Vol. 1 p. 222, ® Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXI. p. 172. 

® Op. cit, Vol. EXIM. p 190. ! Information from Mr. Tirmal Hao. 
13 Hamilton's New Account, Vol. L pp. 272 and 374. 1? Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. ITT. p. 2. 

M Op. cit. Vol IIL. p. 107, Op. cit, Vol. Lp, 206, 1 Dubois, Vol. Lp. 32, 
1 Prom MS, notes. W Dalton's Desriptica Ethnology of Bengal, p. 232, 


i) Op, cit, p. 251 ® Macpherson's Khonds, p. 59. 
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Hindus light lamps to keep devils off ‘The ceremony of running through fire is mentioned 
ina Hinda account of Malabir. The principal object of Vedic worship is fire, or solar fire.®? 
Among the Hindus, in performing the érdddha ceremony, a lamp is kept lighted to drive away 
evil spirits: the lamp is called rekshéghna, the destroyer of demons.%4 According to Ward, 
Hindus used to walk over fire in honour of ‘Siva.* In India violent sickuesses are enred by 
applying burning iron to the feet.*# 

Great fear of spirits seems to be the origin of the Persian worship of fire. Light and 
Gre terrify all that is evil? So the Supreme addresses Zoroaster from the midst of a circle 
of fire* Fire and water are the two pure elements, because they make pure by driving 
away evil spirits The second most joyful land is where fire is placed.6 The Persians 
worshipped the sun as the mightiest light, being thus the greatest terror to ovil spirits.*! 
The Parsis light a fire for the dead. In January (sixteenth of Bahman) the old Persinns 
lighted great fires. 

The Jews had a sacred fire or altar at Jerusnlem.4 Lamps were kept burning in 
Egyptian and Roman tombs. In Central Ceylon visitors enter a house between lamps, 
lighted and set on each side of the threshold to keep evil spirits from coming in2? The 
Nintiras of the Malay Peninsula put the mother near a fire to keep off spirits? and other tribes 
pass the new-born child over fire.4 

The Karens of Burma set a burning torch at each end of the back-bone, or other bone, kept 
a3 a memorial, and walk round the bone in procession”*® The Chinese let off crackers on the 
Chinese New-year's Day to frighten evil spirits,“ and crackers are often fired from Chinese boats 
todispel evil inflnences At their weddings the Chinese hold lighted torches before the bride, 
even at noonday.? In Angust, on the fall-moon day, the Japanese hold a feast of lanterns, 
when they light the graves of the dead, In Central Asia to spit on fire isa sin, To blow out 
a light is a breach of manners among the Kirghis of Central Asia.“ In Turkistiin, for eight 
days after a birth, a lamp is kept burning near the child to keep off the evil eye.“" Tho Tartars 
pass the staifs of the dead between two fires.“ 

Tn Melanesia no one goes out at night for fear of spirits without a light, which ghosts 
fear.” In Polynesia the only fire that is allowed at night is light in the lying-in room. 
When they have no liquor to offer the gods, the Samoan Islanders raise a bright fire at the 
evening meal, and call on the family gods to help, and on the gods of the sea to pass over 
the land, and take its diseases away with them. The Philippine islanders bury the dead in 
the fields, and, for many days, keep fires burning in the dead man’s house, that he may not 
come to take those that aro left alive. Actnal cantery isa common cure among the saVvareE 
tribes of Polynesia: it is specially used to cure rheumatism. The Australians burn the 
skin with a hghted stick in grief for a chief or relation.” Some wild Australian tribes 
believe in spirits or ghosts, and consider that fire keeps away spirits." The Australians burn 
large fires at the grave, sometimes for a month: the original reason is probably to scare the 
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epirit: the belief now is that it is out of kindness to the dead, who feels cold.“ The Austra- 
linns, who believe that the evil spirit Cienga prowls about at night, will not leave their fires.'* 

In Madagascar, af the beginning of the new year, small bandles of dry grass are 
stened to the ends of bamboos, and then lighted and carried abont the town™ In 
Madagascar, on first leaving the house, the child is carried over a fire at the door.“ Fire 
doctors are famous in North Africa. The doctor generally keeps with him a little charcoal 
fire, bellows and irons. Whenua patient, thinking himself bewitched, comes to the doctor, 
he mukes the patient lie down, and draws aside the clothes from his back, and heating 
his rod of iron red-hot be draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God." In Moroeco fire is applied to the temples, the neck and the part 
behind the ears tocure cye-lisease.™ Im Basutoland fires are burnt round the crops to keep off 
spirits, and if a child walks on @ grave the mother lights a fireat its feet.” When the Hottentot 
is away hunting, the wife kindlesa fire. She watches it and does nothingelse. If the fire goes 
out the husband bas mo luck.©? The Abyssinian Christians, according to Barbosa (1500-1514), 
had a baptism of fire, marking themselves on the temples and forehead with fire.” 

The South American Indians carry brands at night to keep off demons.” In Mexico, on 
the fifth of the unlucky days that come every fourth year, people made their children pass 
through fire.* The King of Mexico was enthroned before the divine hearth.“ Among the 
Greenlanders an old woman followed the corpse with a firebrand, saying, “ there is nothing cin 
to be got here.”"4 

Greek children were carried round fire? The Romans had a strong faith in the spirit- 
scaring power of fire. Nothing is so good in # pestilence as to kindle fires: fire is the best cure 
for convulsions.” In eclipses they threw fire-brands into the air to frighten tho spirit which 
was eating the sun or the moon.” They made their flocks and herds pass through fire, and the 
was to keep off spirits”! So when a candle went ont, the amell of its snuff caused untimely 
travail.?? ‘The torch was the symbol both of marriage and of death. Fire was placed at the 
door and touched by the newly married pair.4 | 


At Constantinople lamps continually burn round the sacred tomb of Eyiib.* In Sardinia 
in early spring the children leap through fires.@ Formerly in Skandinavia sacred fire was kept 
burning night andday.” In Skandinavia, till a child ia baptized the lamp must never go out, 
leat the trolls should eteal the child. A live coal is thrown after a woman who. is going to be 
churched, to prevent her being bewitched, and a live coal is also thrown after a witch when she 
leaves o house, that her familiar may not stay behind.”? In Sweden it is believed that no one 
should take a child in his hands without first touching fire.™ The Russian bishop waves 
candles over his congregations in the form of a cross. The main duty of the Russian reader, 
the lowest rank of Russian clergy, 1s to hold a candle. In consecrating a Russian cliurch each 
of the priests, deacons, and readers, and every member of the congregation holds a candle.® In 
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Russia, on the 29th of August (1700), horses were passed through fire. In Roman Catholic 
churches, at the time of baptism, a lighted candle is put into the child’s hand.’ Candles are 
lighted in the sick room, when the Roman Catholic priest gives the sick person the Sacrament, 
In Germany a light is burnt in the lying-in room till the child is baptized.” The Pope every 
year, when he blesses the world from the balcony of St. Peter's at Rome, holds a lighted taper, 
and when a Cardinal curses the heretics, a bell tolls, and the Pope throws the taper among the 
people.” In Iceland fire is carried five times round the land to keep off evil spirits.” 


In Iretand, till 1700, people and cattle were passed through the Sun, or Beltine, Fires on 
Mayday and on Midsummer's Eve. Higgins” says that children were passed through fire 
(1827), and when a cattle-disease broke ont, a new fire was made and the cattle were passed 
through it. Fire was worshipped in Ireland and Scotland in 1596 ; and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after baptism, the child waa passed thrice across a fire. On the leading Beltine, or Sun, 
daya, that ia on Mayday and on Midsummer's-day, fires were lighted and fire was carried round 
on poles to drive off disease and mischief™ In West Scotland a great fire was lighted over a 
euicide’s body.“ In Scotland (1790) farm servants used to go round the fields with torches 
to secure good crops.™ A fairy, or changling, child was burnt on the embers and the real child 
was restored.” Witches feared fire, and were burned to death to destroy the familiar aa well 
as the witch. Wasx-tapers were essential in conjurations or exorciems.™ The candles in Roman 
Catholic churches are consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed -” and that the 
object of lighting church candles is to drive away evil spirits appears from the following lines 
from Naogeorgua’ Popish Kingdom, £. 47 :— 

“ , «». & wondrous force and might 

Doth in these candles lie, which, if at any time they light, 

No thonder in the skies be heard nor any devils spide, 

Nor fearful sprites that walke by night, 

Nor hurts of frost nor haile.”” 
In England, candlesticks were held before Richard 11 Martin in his History of the Western 
Islands, p. 116, says :—*“ In this island of Lewis there was an ancient custom to make a fiery 
circle about the houses, corn, and cattle, belonging to each particular family, A man carried 
fire in his night hand and went round. Fire was also carried around women bzfore they are 
ehurched and about children until they be christianed. They told me this fire rounc was an 
effectual means to preserve both the mother and the infant from the power of evil 
spirita who are ready at such times to do mischief, and who sometimes carry away the infantis 
and return them mesgre skeletons."? In 1845, in Inverness, a girl was hung over a fire 
to cure her of the sin of witchcraft? According to an old English belief, if a piece of the 
Candlemas (February 2nd) candle is kept till Christmas, the devil can do no barm in the 
house. On the twelfth day after Christmas (in Herefordshire, 1791), English farmers used to 
go and light bonfires near wheat fields. In Warwickshire (1790), candles were carried round 
a field to prevent the growth of tares, darnel, and other noisome weeds.* In the last century 
fires were lighted in England to keep wheat crops from disease.’ On Firebrand Sunday, in 
England, peasants nsed to go to their fields with lighted torches of straw to drive bad air from 
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the earth.’ On St. Blaze’s Day, in England, people used to burn great fires on hills.’ In 
England, on Midsummer Eve people passed through fire to be free from agues¢ Even now, in 
the north of England, fire ‘« not allowed to go out on Holloweven, Midsummer Eve, Christmas 
Eve and New Year's Eve! This enstom used to be observed ‘for the prosperity of state and 
people, and to dispel every kind of evil." Candles are burnt in Roman Catholic churches 
with the object of scaring spirits.!9 
(To be continwed.) 
a SS 
INDO-DANISH COINS. 
T. M. RANGA CHARI AND T. DESIK.A CHARI. 

No authentic information exists regarding the history of the Danish Mint at Tranquebar, 
but as far as can be gathered, the Danes ‘na India struck there no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of coins in lead, copper, silver and gold. It does not appear that there was any mint 
io the other Danish Settlements in India, vis., at Porto Novo, Serampore, or Balasore. 

Ont of the three hundred varieties above mentioned only about eighty ean now be obtained 
in India, Muny of these were published by os in 1888) and the rest have been recently dealt 





with by Dr. E, Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore One remarkable piece, however, 
has hitherto remained unpublished, and that is the lead Cas of Frederick III. (A. D. 
1645-70):— | 


Obe,— The crowned monogram of the king — F. 3. 

Rev. — The Royal escutcheon of Denmark. — 

By far the oldest-and the most diffienlt to obtain of the Tranquebar issues are those in 
lead « and when met with, they are go rouch oxidised, that it isscarcely possible to decipher the 
legend on them. Lead was coined into money only in the first three reigns, and the coinage 
commenced with Christian IV. in the year 1649; but the earliest lead coin bearing date, so far 
as we know, vras of the year 1644. None of these lead issues bear on them the value of the 
coin, in this particular differing from the later copper coinage. The coins of Christian IV., 
indeed, have on them the legend Cas, but even then, the exact valne is omitted. Unlike the 
copper issues also, the lead ones were of numerous varieties, not Jess than « dozen different 





kinds of coins being stated to have been struck in the reign of Frederick ILL, alone, Some of 
them afford a clue to the place of mintage, Tranquebar, by the presence on them of the letters 
D. B. or T-B., standing for Dansborg (the Fort at Tranquebar), or Tranquebar ; and in the reign 
of Christian V- it appears to have been usual to insert on the coims the initials of the munt 
officer : thas, W. H. [van] E. [alnien j. 

It would be both a useful and an interesting enquiry to ascertain how it was that a metal so 
easily liable to decay as lead, came to be chosen as a medinm of curreney during the infancy 
of the Indo-Danish Settlement. That in early days there was a acarcity of this metal is 
evident from the records of the travellers who then visited India. ‘The author of the Periplus 
mentions tin and lead among the imports of Baragaza* (Bhardch) on the Western Coast, and of 
Nelkunda* (conjectared by Col. Yule to have been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore). 
Giy Walter Elliott also refers to a passage in Pliny, where it is stated that “ India has neither 
brass nor lead, receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearis.”= The only ancient 
Hindu kingdom that is known to have possessed a lead currency was that of the Andhras, and 
Sir W. Elliott has suggested that the scarcity of lead im those days might afford some expla- 
nation for thia peculiarity in the Andhra coinage.* 

© Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. Lp. 100. * Op. cit, Vol. Lp. 62. @ Op. cit, Vol. L p, 299. 
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4 Jbid. p. 198. § Numismata Orientalia— Coins of Southern India, p- 22 © Op, cil,, lec. cit, 
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Coming to later times, we meet with a lead currency only with the advent of the several 
European powers in the Fast, The Indo-Portuguese are known to have coined lead money; 
and the English East India Company, in imitation of the Portuguese, obtained of Charles II, 
a charter authorizing them to coin, among others, ‘budgrooks’ (Port. bazarucco),” lead coins, 
which appear to have been issued by the English East India Company in the reign of 
Charles If. and in those of the first three Georges, for currency in the Settlement at Bombay.? 
Whether the scarcity of lead, felt in the early centuries of the Christian ora, continued up to so 
late a period as the 16th and 17th centaries, isnot known; butit is not improbable that lead was 
still popular as a mediom of currency, and it. was perhaps to suit this taste of their customers 
that the earliest European Power in India, the Portuguese, struck lead coins. The English 
and the Indo-Danish Companies appear to have copied the Indo-Portuguese in this respect. 

Tt is not known why this currency was subsequently abandoned, but it is remarkable 
that all the European powers began to give it up just about the same time. 

Copper coins appear to have been issued from the Indo-Danish Mint for the first time in 
the reign of Frederick IIL, the earliest copper coin bearing date being of the year 1667 A. D. 

The late Lient.-General Pearse sent us a drawing of a large tutenag coin which hie 
believed to have been issued in the reign of Christian IV, (1588-1648) :— 


Obv, — The crowned cipher of the king (4 . 


T. R. 
1644. 
But we have not hitherto met with this, or any other tu‘enag coins from the Danish Mint. 

As in the lead, so in the copper, coinage of Tranyuebar, the exact value was not designated 
on the coins in the reigns of Frederick ILI. and Christian V., and the first attempt made 
at giving this was in the reignof Frederick IV. (1699-1730), who issued 10, 4 and 2 AAS picces. 
This system continued till 1845, the date of the final cessation of the Danish Power in India, 

None of the published lists, however, refer to, nor have we been able to obtnin, X. 
KAS pieces of the reigns of Frederick V. (1746-1766), or of Christian VI. (1730-1740). But 
during the long reign of Christian VIL. twotypesof X. KAS were issued. The earlier variety 
had on its obverse the double linked monogram of the king Rd aod on its reverse the monogram 
of the Dansk Anatisk Compagni 18) 4 with the date and value. The later variety had onitsobverse 
the single crowned monogram (a and on the reverse the value and the date, 

Likewise there were two varieties of IV. KAS, both bearing on their obverse the mono- 
gram ‘a . On the reverse of the earlier variety were figared the monogram of the Company 
and the date and the value, but on that of the later variety the date and value alone appeared 
without the monogram, When this change took place, and whether it pointed to a total 
release of all their claims by the Danish Company in the East Indian Danish Settlements in 
favor of the Crown, are matters as to which it is not possible to obtain any exact information, 

From 1808 to 1814, the Fort and Town of Tranquebar were, owing to hostilities between 
the mother countries, taken possession of and retnined by the Madras Army. During this 
period no coins at all were issued, the Danes having naturally suspended operations. Tran- 
quebar was restored to the Danish Power in 1814, 

Silver coins began to be struck in the reign of Christinn V. (1670-1699), and the earliest 
known coins are thé five and two fanos of 1683. The silver currency thus started in fanos, 

7 History af the Coinage of the East India Company (Government Press, Madras), by Egat Thurston, Esg., 


pp. 16 and 17. 
© Jbid, pp, 10, 25, 26 and 34. 
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Sie to the then Bee monetary system of India, was palecaaden in 1755, by the 
introduction of the one and two royaliner. The change was, however, only nominal, the value 
of the royalin continuing to be nearly equal to one-eighth of a rupee. In 1816 o return was 
made to the old nomenclature fenos, which continued till 1818, from which year, the Danish 
Mint ceased to silver. 

So far as we know, there were no Indo-Danish gold fanams, and the only gold coin 
that appears to have been struck was the pagoda of Christian VIL. :— 


Obv. — The crowned monogram of the king (Gi on @ granulated surface. 

Rev. — An Indian idol. 

From the description given of it in the accompanying list of the Copenhagen Collection, 
it appears that the pagoda of Christian VII. must have resembled in appearance and sive the 
earlier variety of the Star Pagoda (Pultvardhan) of the English East India Company. 

Another gold coin is mentioned in the Copenhagen Royal Coin Cabinet Catalogue -— 

Oév.— The crowned monogram of the king fr. 

Rev. —, the Persian initial, of Haidar, so familiar to collectors of Mysore coims of the 
Muhammadan Usurpation period. 

This coin is of very great interest, na tending to shew that the Danish power in the 
East did homage to the Mysore Usurper, consistently with the unambitions policy of peace 
adopted by them in their dealings with the dominant Indian Powers. 

We now append a list of the Indo-Danish coins in the Royal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 
probably the largeat known collection of these coina, The list was furnished in March 1884, by 
Mr.C. F. Herbert, Inspector of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen, to the late Lieut.-General 
Pearse, who kindly placed at our disposal his notes on Indo-Danish coins, including the 
list. Both have been of material help in the preparation of this paper, | 

Coins of the Danish Colony in East India (Tranquebar). 
(B. signifies the work Beskrivelse over danske Mynter og Medailler i den Kgl Samling. 
Ejébenhavn, 1791, in folio, in which many of the coins are engraved.) 
Christian IV., 1663-148. 
1. Obv. —The king's crowned cipher, (# . 
Rev. —T. R. CAS, 1644 (Tranguebar cash), 
© Obv,— As No. l. 
Rev. —Cas. 
a. Obv.—As No. 1. 
— 
Rev.— [HS (2. Tad. XXV. No, 32), 


Copper. 
I. Obv.— The king’s crowned cipber: beneath CAS, 1667, 
Rev. —The Norse Lion. 
2, Similar, but without year and of amaller size (B, Tad. XXI. 13), 
Lead. 
All with the same obverse: crowned F. 3, 
&. Ree. — A lion and nine hearts (arms of Cimbria). 
4. Hev. — A swan and §, (arms of Stormorn). 
&. Rev. — A Lamb of God (arms of Gothia). 
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é. 
i's 
é. 
9, 








Rev. — A nettle (arms of Holstein), 
Htev. — A crowned stock-fish and A (arms of Iceland), 
Ree, — A cross: + 


10. Rec. — A cross and the letters I. C. ae 
1, Rev. — D. B. (perhaps Dansborg) and an indistinct indication of the year. 


i, 


Christian V., 1670-1699, 
Copper, 


Obe. — The king's cipher set two-fold under a crown, between 8 — 9 (1689). 
Rev. — Crowned D, O, C. between W.—H. and beneath vy. K. (B. Tas, XXV. No. 18), 


1é,. Similar, from the year 1691. 


2. 


Ov. — The king's crowned double cipher. 
Rev. — Crowned } 9.0. ©. (p. gus, XXI. No. 19). 


8,4. Similar, from the years 1694 and 1697 (8, Tab. XXXYV. 11, No. 15 and XLI. No, 3). 


5. 


| | Lead. 
Obdr, _< Crowned 16 é 87. 


Jtev. — Crowned Mere 


Obv. — Crowned 8 & 9. 

Kev. — Crowned W. D, 0. C. H. K. 
Ole, — Crowned & . 

fev. — Crowned D. O. C. 


Of. — (5. 


Rev. I. 
Frederick IV., 1699-1730. 
. . Silver, 
Double Fano. 
Obv. — Crowned 17 F 31. 
ftev. — The Norse Lion, 


This coin was struck before the king’s death = 1730 was known in India. 


a. 


4. 


5, 


Fano (§ Rupee). 

Ob. — Crowned 17 J 30, 

Kev, — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XXTX. No, 7). 
Obv, — The king’s crowned double cipher, 


| DOC 
Rev. — Crowned 10 


26 





6. 


“ 


- 


(Kas). 
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Otv, — As No. 3. 

Rev, — Crowned DOC, 

(Kas). 

Obe. — Crowned F . 

Rev. — Crowned DOC, (B. Tab. XXIX. No. 17-19). 


Christian VI., 1730-1746. 


Silver, 
Double Fano. | 
Obv. — Crowned 17 (6° 31, 
Rev. — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XITI. No. 3). 
Fano, of similar type and same year. 

Copper. 
4 Kas. | 
Obv, — Crowned (6°. 


Rev. — Crowned Os (Dansk Asiatisk Compagnie), (B. Tas. XTV. No. 10.) 
2 Kas, Similar type but Oe (2B. Tad. XIV. No. 11). 


(Kas). Similar type but JX? (B. Tad. XIV. No. 12). 
( Kas). 

Obv, — Crowned 17 (6°31. 

Rev, — The Norse Lion. 

(Kas). Similar from the year 1732. 

(Kas). 


Or. — 6. 


(Kas), 
Obv. — & , 
Rev. — B ( = Tranguebar). 
Prederick V., 1746-1766. 
Silver. 
2 Royaliner (= Fanos), 
Otv. — Crowned $f. 
Rev. — The value and beneath, the crowned Danish escutcheon between 17-55 
(B. Tab, XIX, No, 23). 


2.7, Similar, 1756, 1762, 1764 (B. Tad. XTX. No. 24). 


1765-1766 and sine anno. 
Copper. 


16. 4 Kaa. 


Obv. — Crowned &. 


Rev. — Crowned 17 Re 61 (B. Tab. XIX. No. 18). 


17. 4Kas, Similar from the year 1768 (B, Tad. XIX. No. 18), 
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18. Kas, 
Ov. — As No. 16, | 
Rev. — Crowned 17 10) % 61. 
Christian VII., 1764-1808. 
Gold. 
i. Pagoda. 
Rev. — Indian idol (weight 1 ducat), 
#. Pagoda, | 
Obv, — Crowned (7. 
Rev. — (, the Persian H (Haidar ‘Ali), 
This coin is not known in the Danish Collections. The description is taken from 
Neueste Minzkunde Abbildung und Beschreibung der jetst coursirenden Gold und 
silbermiinzen. ster Band (Liepzig 1853) Taf. LIX, No. 1. 


Silver, 
Rev, — The valoe over the Danish esentcheon between 17 — 67. 
#28. Similar from 1768, 1770, '71, '72, ‘73, "74, '75 (B. Tab. XIII, 5), 1776, '79, "80, 81, 
"83, "24, '86 (variant 17°), "87, '88, '89, "92, °94, °95, °96, 97, 99 and 1807, 
#9. Royalin. Similar type as No, 3 from the year 1767, 
30-55. Similar from 1768, '69, °70 (B. Tab, XIUL. 5), 171,73, 74, '75,.'78, 79, *B0, '31, 
"83, "84, 86, 179 +37, »38, -g9, 91, +99, "93, "94, '95, "96, "97, '99 and 1807. 
56. 10 Kaa, 
Obv, — Crowned ¥. 


i). 





57, 58. Similar from 1770 and 1777 (B. Tad, XUL 9). 
59, 10 Kas. 
Obs. — Ag No. 56. 
x 


Rev. — Kas 
1786 
60,61. Similar from | 788-1790. 
62. 4 Kas, 
Obv. — Crowned (7, 


Bev. — Crowned 17 DE 7, 


62-65, Similar from 1768, 1770 (B. Tad, XII. No. 11) and 1777. 
Obe. — Crowned @. 
IV 
Rev. — Kas 
1782 


6775. Similar from 1786, var. "R » 1787, 1788, "89 "90, 97, °99, 1800, 1807 
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76, 2 Kas. | 
Obe. — Crowned @ ; 


Rev. — Crowned 17 DE 80 (B. Tab. XIIL 15). 


77. Similar with 17 Bs 70, 
78,79 Kas, 
Obv. — Crowned .. 


Reo. — Crowned 17 BS 77; and similar from 1780 (8, Tad, XIII. 16). 


i. 2 Fano. F 
Obs, — Crowned R. 
eo 
Rev, — FANO 
1816 
2, Similar from 1818. | 
8,4, Fano, Similar type as No. 1, but the value pv from 1816 and 1818. 


Copper. 
5. 10 Kas. 
Obie. — As No. 1. 
*x* 
Rev. — KAS 
1816 
64, Similar from 1822, 1838 and 18399. 
9. 4 Kas, 
Ober. — As No. 1, 
# T¥ = 
Rev.— Kas 
1815 
10-24, Similar from 18916, '17, '20, "22, 23, '24,'25, '30, "31, '32,°33 34, '37, "38, and "39. 
£5, Eas, 
Obe, — As No. 1. 
1] 
Rev. — KAS 
1819 





i. 10 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned (2... 
See & 
Ree. — KAS 
1842 
2. 4 Kaa, 
Oboe, — As No. 1, 
Ty * 
Rev. — KAS 
1840 


& Similar from 184], ‘42, 43, '44 and *45. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.2. 
(Continued from p, 22.) 


(b) Water. 


‘EXT to fire in power of driving away spirits comes water, Water drives off the spirit of 
N thirst; it refreshes the fainting; it restores life to those in a swoon, On this power 
over diseases, — that is over evil spirits, —the claim of water as the great purifier seems 
to reat, Tho endless bathing.of the high class Hindu has ita root in the necessity for 
scaring evil spirits, not in the desire for personal cleanliness, The throwing of water at great 
ceremonies, and the washing of the feet before entering a house, seem to be done with the cbject. 
of driving off spirits.4 The worship of sacred rivera and pools haa the same object." 
Among the Thina Vadvals, when a child is supposed to be affected by the evil eye, water and 
salt are waved round its face and thrown away.’ Among the Khondzs, if a woman is possessed 
by the spirit of barrenness, she goes to where twostreams meet, and ia sprinkled with water.!? 
So water is poured into the mouth of the dying Khond — originally it would seem to keep the 
spirit from coming back, now apparently to keep evil spirita from entering the dead body. 
This seems to be the original reason for the Brahman practice of sprinkling water round 
their dishes before eating; of the Maratha practice of throwing the stone of life backwards 
into s pool of water, and of the more general practice of carrying the ashes into a river, 
or into the sea. So gods, whose festival is over, are borne into deep water and left there. 
So Hindus troubled with a disease make tiny ships, fill them with offerings, and set them 
to sea that the disease spirit may start in the boat, and may not return.!® The belief in 
holy water is wide-spread in India. The Jews have holy water in their temples, and 
among many classes water, which has been touched by the religious teacher, or in which 
the sdlagrdém stone has been dipped, is believed to have special purifying powers. In 
Western India, no orthodox Brahman begins his meal, until he had thrice sipped water in which 
a édlagrém stone has been washed.” The Kanara Burnds are visited by their Lingiyat 
priest on the Srivan (July-August) new moon, In each house the priest's fect are washed, and 
the water is drunk by the household, each of whom receives a gift of cow-dang ashes. Among tne 
Kanara Satarkars, on the fourth day after a birth and on the third day after a death, the family is 
cleansed by water brought from the family priest. The Kithkars, an early tribe in Kinara, 


Central Provinces, App. Lp. 5). In Bombay im launching « boat when the rains are over the Hatnagiri bosimen 
shout ‘Allah * and dash bandfals of water over each other (MS. notes). } | 

In many places of Hindn pilgrimage the holiest spot ix a pool called Réma’s Pool. Western India has three 
famous Rima's Pools at Nésik, at Sipira near Bassein, and at Gikarn im North Kimara. The pool is always, 
that it has been honoured by Rims bathing in it, but that its water had power to purify even Kama, who was 
haanted by the mort dreaded of spirits —= dead Brihmas, the pant Riveys, whom he had alain, The tradition, 
that Kia bathed to free himself from this haunting spirit does not remain af Nisik or at SépAra. It is freah im 
Gékarn. Whoever bathen in the Gékarn pool will be freed from the sin, even of Brihmap murder. This instance 
on the origin of the worship of wells common over the world, nowhere more common than in India li also 
sheers that sin is posession by an evil spirit, and thats pilgrim can be cleansed from ain by water, because water 


@ [sformation from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 1 Macpberson's Khonds, p. 71. 


i Tylor’ » Prisvitioe Culture, Vol. II. p. 127. 

19 This tirtha water, is enpposed to remove diseases and prolong life. The Saiekrit tert which the Bribmans 
repaat, while sipping the water, is significant of thin belied. Leia: dbilamrutynhoresam, sorveryldhin adehonom 
Fishs em tirthaws jsthor? dh4raydayaham,” — that is, “I drink this Vishgn's feet water, which checks 
untimely death and removes disease.” ™ Bombay Gaseiieer, Vol. XV. pp. 241, 42. 
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are purified after a birth ore death by drinking water, which has been touched by a Havik 
Brahman.” In Dhirwiiy the Swimia give their followers holy water before meals, and when 
an infant is bathed, the mother waves drops of water round its face, and saya:—“* May you live 
long." A Kurnbar, or Dharwar, shepherd in search of merit washes bis teacher's toes and with 
the water bathes his own eves. The teacher says :—"' You are sure to go to Siva’s heaven ; all evil 
is scared out of you." In 1790, Moore™ notices that the Musalmin Nawab of Savanir in the 
Bombay Karnitak never drank any water, except what came from the Ganges. The water was 
drunk by the Nawab, not from any motive of piety, but because of its medicinal properties. The 
Shélipur Paiichils sprinkle the child with water as soon as it is born. Among the Gujarat 
Vanis, when the bridegroom on horseback reaches the bride's marriage porch, her mother comes 
out, waves a pot full of water round the boy's head, and spills it over the horse's legs. At the 
birth of a Dekhan Riméél child, women-neighbours of any caste come and pour many pota of 
water in front of the door.” When the Bingdls, or shepherd blanket-weavers of . agar, go 
to visit one of their gods they throw a handfal of water at his feet, bow and withdraw.™ In 
Southern India holy water is sprinkled on the moorners’ beads, and mourners are made to drink 
holy water on the tenth day after o death.” Brahmans, at their morning bath, cast water on the 
ground to destroy the demons who war with the gods.” Brabmans also offer farpan, — that is, 
they pour out water, —for their ancestors and for heavenly spirite*! When the Khonds wish to 
consult a priest they dash water on him, — that is, they scare the evil spirits from his 
neighbourhood. The priest sneezes, and the good spirit comes into him and the Khonds 
listen? ‘The Parets hold that water purifies women at child-birth, heals sickness, and scares 
spirits? They believe that rain frightens sickness and death,™ and they use holy 
water, over which prayers have been said. The Parsis have pdérydé, or holy water, which, 
with prayers, removes all impurities." The bath in the early morning binding on 
the Jew, because when he ia asleep evil spirits have rested on him’ Whon « Jew 
became unclean, by touching a dead body, he and his house were sprinkled with the water of 
separation. This was made with the ashes of a red heifer, cedar and scarlet.* 

The Buddhists of Ceylon sprinkle holy water on the worshipper. This holy water is pre- 
pared by four priests, who sit before dawn in the river Ganorua. On the first sign of dawn (light 
or fire which chases spirits) with a golden sword (spirita fear gold) they draw acircle (spirits fear 
a circle) in the water and fill the pitcher from the inside of the circle The Burmese believe 
that spirits cannot cross ronning water, and stretch threads over brooks to help them to cross.“ 
The Burmese, while uaing the first bucket of bathing water, say Pili prayers with the object of 

uarding against sickness,@ At his crowning the Burman king was sprinkled with holy water.“ 
The Malays wash new-born infan te.#4 The Chinese Mandarin washes his hands before making 
offerings to the gods. In China, at the endof a feast, waiters go round with basins of hot water, 
and the guests wash their hands and faces. Among the Musalmins of Tarkistin, before prayers, 
the hands and face are washed, especially the seven openings, ¢. g-, the eyes, ears, nostrils ana 

mouth.“ 
In Melanesia, charmed bones and leaves are steeped in water to drive ont tho evil 











1 Op, cit, Vol. EV. p. 347. 2 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 50, @ Op. ct. Vol. EXIL p. 1. 
24 Moore's Narratiom, p. 248. @ Bombay Gacetieer, Vol, EXIV. p. 15. ™ From MS. notes, 

Bombay Gazetiver, Vol. XVITIL. p. 416. @ Op. cit, Vol. XVII. p. #3. 

® Dubois, Vol. II. p. 216. ™ Colebrocke’s Misellaneous Exays, Vol I. p. 124, 
& Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. IL. p. 63. ™ Spencer's Princ. of Soctelogy, Vol. L p. 245. 
 Hieek’s Kherdah Avesia, p. 52 ® Fendiddd Porgard, Vol. XXL 

® Black's Fiepered, p. 19. M Ddbietdn, Vol. L. p. 46. 

St Mill's British Jews in Spencer's Princ. of Sociology, App. p. 6 © Numbers, XIT. 

Leslie's Karly Races of Scotland, Vol. 1 p. 119. © Op. at, Vel. IL pp. 506, 507, 

4) Tylor’s Primitives Gulture, Vol. L p. 6% #3 Shway Yoo's Tha Burman, Vol. 1 p. a. 


#3 Gp. cif, Vol. IL p. 30. #4 ‘Tylor's Primities Culture, Vol. IL p. 429. i Gray's Ching, Vol Lp &@. 
#8 Schuyler's Turkistdn, Vol. L p. LL a Jowr, dnthrep. Ind, Vol. I. p. SH. 
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it prepare a holy water to lighten pain and remove disease“? The Papuans of New 
Guinea, when they mean to be peaceful, sprinkle water over their heads. The New 
Zealanders wash new-born infants.” At Guinea (in 1562),5! a captain of negroes came up to a 
British ship in a canoe, hollowed like a trough to feed hogs in. He stopped at some distance, 
and put water on his cheek, and would not come near till the English Captain did the same. 

Holy water is used in Madagascar, and while building a royal house the chief post is 
sprinkled with holy water by the king. The Buras of East Africa, to clear the road, squirt 
water from their mouths over any one about to start on journey. Among the Zulus, wheu 
an epidemic breaks out, a doctor passes through the town with a bunch of boughs followed by x 
man with a large bowl of water, and sprinkles the water on the door of every house. Nile 
water cures children of rickets.“ Among the Nubians of Africa the best medicine is water, in 
which leaves of papu with texts from the Korin have been washed.*? The Bonges of the 
White Nile sprinkle the sick with boiling water.“ Among the Matambe negroes the widow ix 
ducked in @ pond to scare the husband’s spirit and remove the risk in a second murriage.” The 
Mongols, the Africans and the people of Guinea use holy water. 

In the elaborate Mexican baptism the early object to drive out evil spirits is hiddon by 
much that is more modern: still, that the object is to drive evil out of every limb is shewn by 
the detail of touching the babe on the breast and crown, while the nurse says: —“ Whoever 
thou art in this child, begone, leave it, put thyself opert.""! The Peruvians have a yearly 
sprinkling with water on the first day of the September moon, ; 

The Greeks used holy water mixed with salt. The perirantecrion, or holy-water vessel, 
was generally placed at the entrance to the Greek temple. The Romans naed to pone 
out libations of water at the end of every feast.“ In some of the higher masonry degrees 
the candidate is purified by water, nominally to cleanse him from the taint of the lower 
eondition,™ In consecrating the throne, or altar-table, in a Russian church the wood jx 
washed with holy water and wet with wine and then dried. In the Russian church at 
baptism the priest blows on the browa, lips and breast of the child, and saya three times: — 
‘May every evil and unclean spirit that has concealed itself and taken its abode in his breast, 
depart." The Russian priest consecrates water for baptism by passing his hand three times 
over it, making a sign of the cross, blowing on it, and signing the surface with a feather dipped in 
holy oil. In Russia water is made holy by dipping the cross into it. The drops that fall from the 
wetted cross are sprinkled on the bell,” The Russian Bishop, after he puts on his robe, has water 
poured over his hands.” In giving the Sacrament, the Roman Catholic priest washes his hands?! 
At the Roman Catholic lay baptiam, when a priest cannot be found and the child is dying, the 
child may be baptized with common water.7 Holy water is sprinkled on the Roman Catholic 
bride and bridegroom.” In the Roman Catholic ritual the sick man drinks water in which 
the priest has washed his hands. In Brandenburg, pessanta pour water at the door 
after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walking.” It is a common belief in Europe that 
spirits cannot cross running water.” In the South of Scotland, about the beginning of this 
century, all but the profane, before going to bed, set a tub or pail of water for the good apirit 


4* Pornaoder's Polynesian Races, Vol. Lp. 216, ** Earl's Papwans, p. 13, 


® Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IL p. 431. " Foyages, Vol. VIL p. 297. 
4 Sibrec's Madagsecar, p. 219, @ Op. cil. p, 287. 
t¢ Now's Kaa Africa, p, 479, ™ Gardiner's Zulus, p. 95. 
4 Parson's Travels, p. 312.  Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. IL, p, 425, 
™ Op, cit, Vol. L p. 309. 8 Tylor's Primitive Cultura, Vol, IL p, 23. 
@ Op, ct. Vol. IL. pp. 451.453. © Bancroft, Vol. IL. pp, 372-374, 
 Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 16, @ Fornander's Polynesian Races, Vol. L p. 117. 
* Gibbons Decline and Fall, Vol. IL p. 20. @ Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 3. 
@ Mra, Romanoff's Rites and Customa of the Greeco-Rusiat Church, p. 91. Op. cit. p, a, 
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to bathe in (originally to keep off evil spirits)."? For the same reason the hands and feet of the 
dead were washed? The Irish made sheep swim on the first Sunday in August.” Well- 
worship was common in Scotland till comparatively recent times, The epileptic were carried 
round the well three times, and pieces of rags from the sick were brought to the well™ Wheo 
their oxen, sheep, or horses were sick, the people of Orkney sprinkled them with water, called 
hy them forespoken water. They also sprinkled their boats with forespoken water, when they 
did not prosper or succeed in their fishing." In England, in 1620, water from a smith's forge 
was believed to cure splenetic affections, passion and madness.™ Christian baptism in some parts 
of Europe is believed to drive out an evil spirit. So in Germany the peasants are in great 
fear that spirits will get into the child between birth and baptism,” and so the Roman 
Catholic priest in baptizing the child orders Satan to begono. Holy water is used both by 
the Greek and the Roman Churches to drive out demons. The following spell, enumerating 
the names of spirit-scaring articles, is from Herrick's Heaperides, p. 304 :— 
“ Holy water come and bring, 

Cast in salt for seasoning, 

Set the brush for sprinkling, 

Sacred spittle bring ye hither, 

Meale and it now mix together, 

And a little ot! to either, 

Give the tapers here their light, 

Ring the saint's belle to affright 

Far from hence the dovil sprite."™ 


In early England holy water was given to mend sick patients,” and was (A.D. 600) sprinkled 
over pagan fanes to make them Christian.” In England, if child cries when he is being 
baptized, people say it is the voice of the evil spirit being scared out of the child.™ In the 
north of England it is believed thata sickly child’s health is improved by baptism, and in 
Northumberland old peopleeay of sickly infants: — “ A child never thrives till he is christened."™ 
In Wales, water was taken to fill the font from holy wells,°° and a well in Innes Maree, in Weat 
Scotland, cured lunatics." Southring water was a great cure in England (1560) for people 
taken with the faery.@ A cure for rheumatism in the north of England is to tie the sick in a 
blanket and set the sufferer in a running stream." Throwing the patient into the sea was a 
great cure for madness in the Scotch Highlands.” In the English form of baptism in use till 
1550 the following words occur:— “I command the anclean spirit to come out and depart.”™ 
In Lancashire, in England, it is unlocky to let s cat die in the house: a dying cat is 
drowned.™ In Yorkshire, bot water is poured over the door steps as the bride and bride- 
groom drive away.” In Cornwall, the disordered in mind are seated on the brink of a pool 
filled with water from St, Nun's Well: a sudden blowon the breast then knocks the patients into 
the water where they are left till their furyfades. They are next taken to church, and masses are 
said over them. Water stops all spells : soif youcan puta brook between you and a fiend 
you are safe.” So “ the running stream dissolved the spell!" 
(To be continued.) 

T Saott's Border Minstrels, p, 458, 7 Op. cif. p, 368, Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol, IT. p, 87. 
Leslie's Early Haces of Scotland, pp. 160,161. Scotch wells were tapestried with rags; apparently the idee 
wan that the disease-spirit came in the rag, aed was either driven out or imprisoved by the guardian water spirit, 
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BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr, James Marison,) 
(Continue from Fol, XXITE p, 374.) 


Bor the chief publication of these last years, on the Atherva-Veda is its proper ritual work, the 
Eausika-sitra, edited by Prof. Bloomfield.' Long waited for with impatience, and appreciated 
at ite full value before it appeared, thanks to what Profs. Weber and Bloomfield had extracted 
or permitted others to extract from it, it has not belied the expevintions which were formed of 
it. The editor bas surrounded himself with all the manuscript sources known, and has used 
them all to good advantage. He has published all that remaing, all at least that is yet legible 
in the valuable comment of Dirila,‘irst made known by Prof. Weber, and has given. copious 
extracts from the gloss of Kesava, another commentator, In a learned preface, he has carefully 
distinguished the different Inyers of his text, and has laid bare the old foundation of curious 
practices, which is as it were the kernel. The history of the Atiarva-Veda, after these investi- 
gations, appears with an outline, which, if not quite new, is drawn with more firmness than 
in the past. It is a modern Veda, in the sense that it is only at a comparatively late time that 
it was put to use as another Veda, that it was furnished with all that a Veda should have; bot 
as to its substance, it is an ancient, a very ancient text, which for other rites than the great 
sacrifices was not less celebrated nor held less sacred. As to the aid which Prof, Bloomiield's 
publication gives tothe interpretation of these old texts, it wonld be hard to exaggorate its 
valoc. To make this clear to our minds we need only compare o translation in which this 
help could be employed, with another where it was wanting; for instance, the seventh book of 
M. Henry with his thirteenth, In this respect it is hardly likely that we need look for so maoch 
from the Commentary of Siyana, which Mr. Shankar Pandit is preparing to publish. To the 
Atharea-Veda there have gradaoally been attached those Upanishads, which we may call flonting, 
those which are not bound up witha body of Vedic writings still preserved, and whose number 
has gone on increasing.?, Among those which belong to this class and which must be accepted 
as ancient, is the Aafha Upenishad,a corious Hindu speculation on the problem of life and 
death, which Prof. Whitney has translated afresh.? Colonel Jacob, who has devoted himself 
enthusiastically to the study of this class of philosophic literature, has published a general 
concordance, in which every word and every phrase, however unimportant, is registered, with a 
complete enumeration of all the passages This storehouse, which embraces texts of all ages, 
and omits none of any value, includes also the Bhagavedgitd, which Col. Jacob was well advised 
to admit. The number of texts extracted is 67, or by another mode of reckoning only 56, 
and most have involved an immense amount of labour, since the author has not only collected 
from the printed material, but has corrected it by the manuscripts, and has very often been 
obliged to make a critical text anew, the first editions, notably those in the BibliotAsea Indica, 
being often very faulty.” This Kosa of Col, Jacob will henceforward be indispensable as a work- 
ing tool to all students of Hindu philosophy. We also owe to Col. Jacob excellent editions 
of the Mahdnériyana Uponishad, and eleven other Upanishads of the Atharva Veda, with 
and Keieva ; forming the XIVth volume of the Jowrn. Americ. Orient. Soc. Now Haven, 1890. 

8 This process of attachment haa bean carried on etill further, to those Upanishads whieh are actually o 
part of other Vedas, and which are handed down besides is an Atharva recension. 

‘WwW. q. Whitney, Translation of the Katha Upanishad in the Transactiom of the Americ, Philolagical 

* Colonel G. A. Jacob, Upanishadvdkyabiiah, A Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadyttd, 
Bombay, 1891, pp. 1,083, large octaro, 

"Here | may maation the new editions of the chief Upanishads with o rich apparatus of commentary, which 
form part of the Anandddrama Series, in course of- publication at Poona. They are both correct and moderate in 
price, and there have appeared up till now, the fia, Kena, Kdjhaka Praima, Mundoke, Mindukye (with the Kuri bis 
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commentaries, specially that of Nariyass, wheo it waa available, introductions and notes, 
where the editor shews both critical power and knowledge.* To mention only one example, 
he has given a new and valid reason for believing that Sankara did not write a commentary 
on the Svsldivatara Upanishad, or that the commentary on that [panwhad which goes 
under his name, is not by him, a fact which, for me at least, has always seemed evident. 
These texts belong to the period of the full developement of the sectarian forms of Hindu 
religion, which does not imply that they are modern, but distinguishes them sharply from their 
ancient prototypes, When we reach them we have left the Veda far behind, and have perbaps 
even passed beyond the period in which the various systems of Hindu philosophy took the 
shape which they have retained down'to our own days. 

When did the Hindus succeed in unravelling the confused speculations ‘of the ancient 
Upanishads, and the often contradictory prescriptions of their books on ritual — prescriptions 
which further are often inadequate for want of being put in a general way; when did they 
reduce them to a body of doctrine clearly defined and methodically arranged? Up till now 
this question has not been answered even approximately, We do not know, farther, 
when this task of working ont the philosophies reached a definite point, nor in what order it 
took place for the various daréanas, or systems, Apart from the aiifras of the Nyiya and the 
Vaiéeshike, for which, a» far as I know, this honour has never been claimed, the priority in 
point of time has been asserted in turns for the Mimimsi, the Vedinta, the Sinkhya and the 
Yoga, with arguments which are equally subjective, equally specious and equally weak 
according to the point of view in which we stand. Perhaps the latter question is one, 
which it would be better not to ask. It is clear that the philosophical doctrines bave taken 
long time to reach completion and refinement, and thet the result was accomplished at the 
same period in the different schools. It seems that this was the same with the texts, They 
all argue against one another; they all shew signa of archaism, side by side with marks of 
later age and as indications of successive strata which had not entirely disappeared when they 
were finally recast. In the Sédnkhyavilras, for example, this fact is manifest, Lastly, it has 
not yet been shewn that influences coming from without had not, for some of them at least, 
sided in this latter result, and on this side, perhaps future researches will give us some points 
ef chronology to start from. Of all these systems the Vedinta rests moat directly on the 
Uponishads. Evon in its form it comes before us 3 a discussion, a minmdved (its other name 
is uttard mimdiwd) of Vedic passages, with the intention of eliciting from them one doctrine, 
The fondamental sifras attributed to Baidarayana, whom tradition identifies with the 
legendary Vylisa, the arranger of the Wedas, and the author of the Mahabharata and 
the Purdnas, have appeared in a new edition (that in the Bibliotheca Indica has not been 
procarabie for a long while) with the commentary of Sankara, and is in course of publication in 
Poona in the Anandisrama Series.? Professor Thibaut, Principal of the Benares College, has 
published the first volame of an English translation," which is no mere useless repetition of the 
work done already by Prof. Deussen, of which I had occasion to speak in the preceding 
Report? Without being so scrupulonsly literal os Prof. Deuszen’s version, it keeps very 
closely to the text, and though like Prof, Deussen, the translator follows the interpretation of 
Sankara (which is tranalated as well as the original sitra) ho hag been careful, in a long and 
very noteworthy introduction, to shew impartiality to explanations which do not agree with 
Sankera’s. It is well known that Sankara’s doctrine, which finally obtained supremacy in the 

The Mahdeleiyasa Upenished of tha Atharea Veda, with the IMpibd of Niriyags, Bombay, 1588 — Eloven 
Atharcana Upanishads, with D¥pibiy. Edited with Notos, Bombay, 1891. These eleven Uponishadsare, the Krishna, 
Filiqnirudra, Farudera, Goplehasdana, Ndréyaun dtmabodha, Giruwis, Mahd, Varadstépantya, dirama, and 5. 

? The Prahmasitras with the BAdshya of Srimat Sankarich’rya and its Commentary by Srimat dnandajidno. 
Edited by Pandit Nirkyapa Séstr] Ekasambekar. 

¢ George Thibaut, The Feddnta Sutras with the Commentary of Sankerichirya, translated, Part-1. Oxford 
1900, forming the EXXIV th. volume of the Sacred Books of the East, The translation goes as far as the end of 
IL. 2, shoot the half of the whole work. 

* Tome XIX. p. 152. 
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school, maintains the view of a thorough-going idealism, of an impersonal absolute being, and 
of ‘no reality besides that.’” By means of painstaking analyses, Prof. Thibaut shews that it is 
not wholly either that of the Upanishads, nor that of the sifras, but that itis the most logical 
resultant of both, that on this ground it has obtained supremacy in the schools, but that the 
other interpretation, that which epholds a modified idealism and which is summed up in the 
commentary of Riminuja, the so-called Sriéhdshya, resta on a tradition which is not less 
ancient or venerable; that is goes back to the old rritti, now lost, of Bodhiyana, and that in 
many places it'seems to give more faithfully the meaning of the siiras; that the two doctrines, 
themselves; that if the one has got the upper hand among the Pandita, the other has always 
found vent in religions belief, which canmot quite dispense with personality in man, nor the 
personality of the absolute. As to the text of the SribAdshya, which is being published simal- 
taneously in two places in India, it makes very slow progress; in the Fandi? it has got as far as 
TL 13° and in the Bibliotheca Indica, in which only three parta have appeared, it is only at 
1.2.8 Of another commentary on the same sitras, the Anudhdshya of Vallabhichirya, which 
slso began in the Biblicthe:a Indica, I have received no instalments since my last Report. 
Réminuja dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. As to the date of Sankara, which has 
always been in dispute, see a remarkable article by Mr. Pathak, who proves nearly conclusively 
‘To make up for this, Mr. Johnson has completed his edition in the Pandit (with an 
nglish translation) of the summary of Vedantic doctrine, also by Riminnja, the Veddnte 
Tativosdra ; and, in the same Magazine, Mr. Arthur Venis has finished bis odition and trans- 
Istion of the Vedéntaviddhénta-muktévali. Thig latter treatise, whose author, Prakii 
Mr. Venis assigns with great probability to the end of the sixteenth century, is like 
condensed and essentially polemical in tone. Against the Tativeréra of Riminuja he 
vindicates the absolnie idealism of Sankara, Writings like these should never be pub- 
lished, except, as here, accompanied by # translation, and a translation, I will add, can- 
not properly be made except im Indis, and with the advice and help of a Sastrin who is 
a professed studentof the system, A knowledge of Suiskrit, and even of Hindu fhilosophy 
such as can be acquired here, are not enough; one most have lived from infancy in that 
atmosphere to be able to breath it freely. If any one donbta this, the experiment is easy to 
make, Let him translate two or three pages at the beginning of Prakiéinanda’s treatise, 
and then compare the results; it is astonishing to find the number of things which one thinks 
one has understood and which have nevertheless escaped attertion or been wrongly 
understood. Up to a certain point a commentary can take the place of tradition. One 
may succeed in grasping the full meaning, but at the expense of what an amount of 
Inbour. A special aptitude is needed to read through, with such assistance only, books like 
The legendary biography of Sankara, the Sankaradigrijeya of Midhera, whieh must not be confused with the 
apartons work of Anandagiri, having the same title and published in the EvBNothecs Indien hae been edited 
at Pooms, in the Anand&érama Series by Pandit Babiji Narayan Fadake; Sri Benkeredigrijoyah by Srfmar 
Fidyiranya, with the Commentary of Dhanapatisiri and Extracts from the Commentary of Achchutardva Medaka 
Poona, 1871. This poem affocta the etylo of a Mahibdeya, In the colopbon the agthor is called Midkeva, gives him- 
walf the title of Narakilidies (1, 9), and invokes, us hia guru Vidyitirths, who is identified with the mprema sol. 












But this identification is very uncertain, aod for the time being the dite of thia-Midhessbart most roumel-, 
undetermined, 
M Bribhdshya, with the Brufaprabitikd of Sudarions, edited by Rima Mitra Bistrin. Posdit, nen ects. 
 Pondét, [X.-XIT. (1887-1600); and XL, KI. (150.1990). 
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Kiandanckhandabhédya, the great polemical and essentially sceptical treatise by ‘Sriharsha, 
which is just finished in the Pandit, or even shorter works such as the N aishkarmyasiddi of 
Sureivara, who is supposed to be a pupil of Sankara, and who plays an important part in the 
truditions of the followers of the master, the Dajanimins. The latter treatise, which oa is 
indicatea by its title, “the triamph of renouncement of action,” that is, ritual acts, defends 
the position that knowledge alone can lead to final salvation, has been edited by Col. Jacob, 
with the comment of Jiinottama and critical notes in which the quotations are carefally 


verified. The editor has discovered a singular inadvertence on the part of a follower of 
Sankara, who waged such constant war with the Mimimai school, ez. the attribntion of the 


Vedinéawitras to Jaimini. The fact that the two Mimisiais, the pured and the ufleri, are 
often considered ag forming one whole, is far from justifying or even explaining this slip- 
An edition of the same treatise with the same commentary is also on the point of being 
completed in the Benares Sanskrit Series.6 The Advaitabrahmasiddh: of the Kismirl, 
Sadinanda Yati, who belongs to the same school of tho Vedinta, is in course of publication 
in the Didliothees Indica, but has not got beyond three parts.'7 But the translation of a more 
popular exposition of the Vedénla, by another, or it may be the same, Sadinanda, the Vedanta- 
sira, which was published by Col. Jacob for the first time in 1881, baa reached its third edition.” 
His unintermitted researches have enabled the translator to identify all but two or three of 
the quotations scattered through the treatise, Even when these manuals are independent works, 
like the Vedduéaséra, they have the general characteristics of the commentaries, bristling like 
them with technical terms and are distinguished only by a uniform conciseness, while in the 
commentaries curiness alternates with extreme prolixity, The Patichepédikaricorena is & 
commentary at the third remove, “ the explanation of the Pelchupddikd,” ofa section of the 
Bidmati of Vichaspatimiéra, which is iteelfa gloss on the commentary of Sankara on the 
Veddniastiras®® The date of the author, Prakiéatman, or Prakaiinubhava, is uncertain, but be 
is prior to Madhavichirya (fourteenth century). His treatise, which enjoys a great reputation 
among the Vediintins, has jast been brought out in » new collection appearing in Benares under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Venia, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, and is the second publica- 
tion in point of time, although it is numbered five im the series. The first number (No. 1.) is 
another Vedantic treatise of much more modern date, the Siddhdntalesesatyraha of Appaya- 
dikshita, a prolific writer and ardent ‘Saiys, which, however, did not prevent him from writing, 
besides other Vedantic treatises, this defence of the adraita doctrine, so little favoured by his 
co-religionists.” He was born in the neighborhood of Conjevaram, where his descendants are 
still living, and composed during the last thirty years of the rixteenth and the first thirty years 
of the seventeenth century, 104 works on nearly all branches of knowledge, poetics, rhetoric, the 
doctrines of Saivism, Mimiiméa and Vedanta, as to several of which the late Dr, Burnell wrongly 
challenged his authorship as incompatible with his Baiva belief. Handbooks of his, such as 
the Kuvalaydnanda, the Vrittivarttika, the Siddhdntalem, are atill celebrated; but they seem to 
have been more quoted than read. Thus, the end of his short treatise on rhetoric, the Vritti- 
“With the commentary of fankara Miles, by the late Mohan Lal Achirya, Pap fit, VIL-KIIL (1984 1891). 
1) The Natshhormeyaraddhs of Seremerdchdrya with the Chendrill of Jiidmeliama, Edited with Notes and Inder, 
Bombey, 1201. 

i Panjit Risa Siatrl Misavalll, Neishbermyerddhi, © Treation on Valinta by Sureiverichérya, with the 





T Puofit Vian Bistet Upddhydys, Advoitabrahmasiddhi, by Kidieriraka Soddmanda Yeti, elited with Critical 

® Colonel Jacob, A Menwal of Hindu Pantheiom, the Vedéntosira, tfrenslaiad with copious duncistions, London, 
1891, forming part of Trabmer"s Oriental Series, 
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vdrttika, has been lost. He was, it is said, the first of the eight pandits who were the diggajas, 
- the elephants of the cardinal points,” of the court of Vijayanagara, and seems to have been 
one of the most perfect specimens of those prodigies of the learning of the decadence, who went 
on ceaselessly re-casting the work of their predecessors, withontaddi nganatom of theirown. The 
hiterary profession has become hereditary in the family, and to the data given about bim in the 
Sanskrit preface to the Siddhantalesa we may add that his grand-nephew Nilakanthadikshi 
speaks of his great-uncle at the end of his Anydpadesasatala (Kévyamald, 1890). 

The works just mentioned belong strictly to the Vedanta. The Jivanmuktirireka™ of 
Vidyaranya, i, ¢., of Midhavachirya, in which the great commentator lays down the theory 
of “deliverance during this life,” is more eclectic. Final deliverance takes places only after 
death ; but like all the Hindu systems, the Vedanta admits that the wise man may attain 
to a state which is equivalent to it daring life, But it shews only by what means the wise man 
may arrive at it, and does not describe it. To gain materials for such a description, Madhava 
has had recourse to works which, strictly speaking, do not belong to the Vedinta, not only 
to the Bhagavadgttd and the Bhdyavata Purdaa, but to the Yogavasishthe, and has borrowed 
from the Yoya his hypnotic practices and his theory of ecstasy. In spite of these borrow- 
ings and the directions how one must attain to this state, the treatise deals rather with the 
mumukehn than the mutta, with the aspirant rather than with him who has ilready entered 
into this condition, What Prof. Lanman™ and M. Oltramare™ have written is rather on 
Hindu philosophy in general, than specially on the Veddnéa, the first on the beginnings of 
Hind pantheism, and the second on Hindoo pessimism, Professor Weber has given an 
analysis of two short compositions, the Ash{évekragitd and the Bheddbhedavida of Vambidisa, of 
which the former is the more ancient, but which seem both to belong to the Vedanta of the 
Purdnas. Professor Windisch, again, has collected from the literatare and ihe traditions of 
the people the opinions held by the Hindus as to the seat of the soul," which they placed, like 
many other peoples, not in the head but the breast, and has written a capital esgay on a 
problem of physiology which has been much debated in the schools, and has left permanent 
traces; ‘‘the purnsha, which is seated in the heart" of the Upanishads has never disappeared 
from philosophy. 

The Mimémsd was io the ritual portion of the Veda what the Vedénia was to ria 
speculative side; it reduced it to a system intended to supply a solution of all dubious 
eases, by applying a kind of casnisiry. To do this it had to work ont into 
system several doctrines which had only at first a very remote connexion with the ritual ; 
the theory of knowledge and (lislectic, questions of authority, and customary and social “law. 
the reward of actions and the end of man, up to questions of pure metaphysics which the 
general tendency of the system is rather to exclude. ‘he issue of the fondamental text, thi- 
SOtras of Jaimini in the Bidliofheca Indica, has made no advance since my last Heport2 
The text and index are complete, but the title of the second part, and a few words, at least 
by way of introduction on the method of forming the text and the manuscripts need by the 
editor, Pandit Mahedchandra Nyayaratna, are still wanting. These sw/ras are supplemented bw 
the four books of the Suitarsha or Sawarshana Kanda, which Sabara Svamin doos not appen: 
to have commented, and which is begun in the Pandit with a commentary called Phat ledépika, 


ir @ All that remains, the two first chapters, has been edited in the Pandil, X11, (1890), and in the Kfryoe tL (1pat). 
13 Vieudera Sistridarman, BSrimad Vidydranyakrito Jranmultivirekah, Poona, 1889, in the Anandidrame 


es Lanman, The Beginnings of Hinds Pontheign : an Address delivered at the Poe y. wncc mad 
danual Meeting of the American Philological Association, Cambridge, Mas. U. 5. A. 1800, 
* Pao! Oltramare, Le Pesimeme hindou, Gendew, 1807 (from the Eireunes chréiiemnee), " 
™ Albrecht Weber, Ueber swwi Veddntaterte. Ritsungsberichte of the Academy of Berlin, Nov, 1f89, 
™ E. Windisch, (ober den Sits der denkenden Seele, besonders bei den Indern and Giriechen wad cine Etymolegie con 
‘Bes. of the Royal Saxon Academy, Leipsig, 199). | 
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The Taitravdpttika of the celebrated Kumarila Bhatta to commentary on the cunmentasy of 
Sabara Svamin on the »tras,nominatly at least, but more original and important than one might 
suspect from its subordinate position), edited in the Benares Sanskyit Series, has advanced by five 
new parts,™ and goes as fur as IIT. 4 (the siifras are in twelve books). The Sdstrad'piké, an 
exposition of the system based on the Tamfravdrttika, by Parthasirathi Midra of Mi has 
meanwhile been finished in the Pandit.” Lastly, a short treatise by Vichaspsti Miira, who 
wrote ‘on nearly all the darianas (at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century), the Tatteudindu based also on the teaching of Kuméirila, has been edited im the same 
magazine.” 

For the daalistic doctrine of theSankhys we mect the name of one scholar only, but he has 
presented us with three works of very great merit. Professor Garbo, who haa put to wonderfally 
good use the short visit he paid to India for the purpose of studying the traditional literature of 
thisschocl thoroughly, has given in the Bibliotheca Indica an excellent edition of the Sakkhyasifra- 
erfiti of Aniruddha, the oldest commentator of the affras who bas reached us, though he is no 
older than the fifteenth century! He has subjoined extracts from the Sémkhyavrittiséra of 
Vediutin Mahadeva, which he supposes to have been written about 1600, A. D., but which must 
be later by several decades, since we possess another work of this same Mahideva dated 1693.33 
Till now we had only the meagre extracts given from these commentaries by Ballantyne in the 
reprint of his work on the Sinkhys (London, Tribner, 1985), Professor Garbe has also trans- 
lated into German the commentary of Vijitinsbhikshu (well known from the edition of Dr. F. E. 
Hall), the Séwkhyepravachanabhdshya, which belongs to the sixteenth century, and with all 
its great merits often errs by trying to reconcile the Sankhya with the Vedanta. This transla- 
tion is in every point of view remarkable ; it is made from a better text than Hall's, and all 
the technical terminology of the Sinkbys has been sabjected to laborious and careful examinn- 
tion, from which it has issmed im great measure in a new light. Not leas remarkable, and 
perhaps more interesting for the majority of readers, is Prof. Garbe's third publication, the 
German translation of the Sdnkhyatativa-kawmedi of that same Vachaspati Misra, whom we 
lave seen above expounding the doctrines of the Vedinta and the Mimimad.™ Professor 
Garbe's translation, as before, is distinguished by the scrupulons care he has employed to grasp and 
render the whole bearing and the precise meaning of the technical terms, and in this respect it 
would seem his work has reached finality. As to Vachsspati's work, Prof. Garbe pronounces 
it to be the best in the whole range of Sinkhya literatare, a judgment im whieh I conenr with 
confidence, if I may be permitted, perhaps, to make an exception in favour of the text on which 
this Kawmuci i a commentary, the ancient Sénkiyakérita of lévarakrishoa (translated, we are 
told, into Chinese in the sixth century), which, by reason of its sobriety and vigour, its clear 
aud direct style (not without an elegance of its own), geems to me to be the gem not only of 
the Sankhya, but of all the scholastic, philosophy of India. In the introduction, a model of 
lucidity and solid learning, Prof. Garbe takes up the question of the origin and age of the 
Sinkhya. He considera it to be the oldest of the darianas, formed first of all as a reaction™* 


—— aoe EE EES 











™ Panilit Dhonthirdja Panta, and afterwards Pandit Gangidhara Bistrin Ménaralll, The Tentravdrttike, a 
Giowt on Sihara Secimin’s Commentary on be Mien ined, by Bhatia Komérils, Parts L-X. Benares, 1882. 1600. 

By Rima Mifra Sistrin, VL-XIY. 1886-1892, ™ By Gangidhara Mifra, XIV, 1892. 

" Hichard Garbe, The Sinkkhya Sitra Frith, or Aniruddha's Commentary and tha original parte of Feddntin 
Mahtdere’s Commentary to the Sinukhya Sdtros, edifed with Indices, Calontta, 168, 

= Cf, Arthur Venis, Shidhintamwhideall, p. vi. of the reprint; and Pandit, TIT. p. 400. 

@ Hichard Garbe, Sichkhyaprartchanabbdahyo, Fipiinabhikehu's Commerntar ov den Séchkhyesdiras, Ausdem 
Senakeid dBersetct und mit Ammerkwagen verechen, Leipzig, 1889, forming part of Vol. IX. of tha AbArndiungen 
ar die Kunde des Morgenlondas, published by the German Oriental Society. 

™ H. Garbe, Der Mondechein der Siehkhya Wahrheit, Fichaspatimisras Sdikhyo tatteakawened! in doutacher 
Ueberoetsung, mebat einer cinkettung ther das Alter wad die Herbonft der Sdrhkhya. Philosophie, Munich, 1892, from the 
dbbantlungen of the Academy of Munich 

* Notwithstanding the supposed antiquity of the Sinkbys system, Prof. Garbe does not claim a greatantiqnity 
for the Birikhya sfiras, which on the contrary be reckons very modern, more recent uct only than the Sich bAya- 
hirikl, but even thas the Kawmmd! of Vichaspati, Like him, I doubt the high antiquity of these s#iiray (cf. Rerwe 
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against the idealiam of the Upanishads, and tbat Buddhism took its rise from it. He has 
carefolly examined the resemblances, which have been before pointed out, between Baddhism 
and the doctrine of the Siinkhya, and has indicated fresh ones. On both points his argaments 
have completely failed to convince me, and I still remain in the position of doubt which | 
formerly gave utterance to, and which Prof. Garbe has tried to remove. I do not see why the 
Sinkbys should have been reduced to a system earlier than the doctrines which it combatted, 
and, on the other hand, granting that these systems grew up side by aide, the onginal affinities 
of Buddhism are nearer to tho Vedanta than to the Sankhys, The coincidences in detail and 
terminology, which are beyond denial, may, in this respect, bedeceptive. Among al] the ancient 
systems, the Sinkhya alone elaborated a complete theory of finite things, and Boddhigm must 
have borrowed this theory from it, as did all the Brahmanical systems, when they wished to 
speak of the material world, or the notions, which according to them, were a part of that world. 
But I doubt if it took from this quarter the absolute negation in which it logically ended, 
though it did not always and uniformly profess it. On this point, again, there is between 
Prof. Garbe ond myself a little misanderstanding. By characterizing the Sinkhya ag “‘» 
logical system, hardly admitting development or profound modifications, .. above all with 
very little sentiment " (Les Religions de I' Inde, p- 70 of the French edition), I did not mean to 
imply that it not give sufficient importance to the theory of sensibility and of the external world 
(exactly the contrary is the truth, as Prof. Garbe very justly remarks), but only that it was not 
conducive to the enthusiasms and unrest of a mysticism without an object. And by Buddhist 
pessimism, which I cannot find in the Sinkhya, I meant its metaphysical pessimism. The 
Sinkhya philosophy is pessimistio, to be sure, since life, for it, is a seduction and- as slavery, 
Bat, though it wishes to escape from suffering, it does not wish to escape from all existence, nor 
from the continuance of the principle of personality, in which, on the contrary, it has the firmest 
faith, while the Vedanta and Buddhism both most needs end by denying it, Toa word, now 
us then, I ace in Buddhism more o Vedinta whioh deapairs of the absolute than a Siinkhye 
which has ended in scepticiam. 

I have just said that the Sinkhya “hardly admits development or profound modifications,"’ 
It, nevertheless, has undergone one modification, in the Yoga it has become theistic and devout. 
This latter system is, to pat it shortly, a kind of supplement to the Sankbya, which can be 
added to it or taken from it at will, and sccepting the whole bulk of the ancient doctrine, so 
that the same name serves for both (SaukAyepravachana being the tithe common to the Siv- 
‘hyo and Yoya stifras), but bringing in a belief ina God, the Supreme Lord, and moreover a 
complete and often very grotesque discipline of the ascetic and spiritual life, It is from this 
side, without donbt, that the Yoga sitras have attracted the attention of the leaders of modern 
Hindu theosophy, since they recommend them as reading suitable for adepts, and have had an 
English translation made for their use."° Besides this translation, whieh I have not seen, 
there is to be mentioned on the Yoga bat one esaay by Pandit Bishyachirya on the age of 
Pataiijali, the author of the Yogasitras. The essay is a curions mixture of exact information 
and of asvertions heaped upin an uncritical fashion. The Pandit's results are that Patafijoli, the 
grammarian and author of the Mahaéhdshya, is also the author of the Yogaatlfras; that he lived 
after Pinini and before the last Buddha, about the tenth century before our era; that he was 
only the last editor of the Satras, which are infinitely older, and that the allusions to Buddhism, 





Critique, 1%h April 1880, p. $03), bat can searcely go eo far. In the twelfth century it was universally admitted «hat 
a dariana must rest on a eliro, ond [can bardly conceive how at that time woch an imposture could havo bern 
introduced into the schools and gained general acceptance. : | 

™ Tha Yoga sttrze of Pataijali, translated by Prof. Manildl Nabhubhat Deivedi ; poblished at the expense of the 
Theosophical Society of Bombay. Among the publications of the Society I may montion further the translations 
of the Bhagavadgitd, the Prabodhechondrodaya, tho Sdkkhyakirib, the dtmabedha of Bankara, reprints of the 
Up nishads translated in the Hibkotheca Indica, ote. From the point of view of literary archmology there is nothing 
to be enid against this, Bot as reading for praction! life and for edification, it mast prodoces coriow effect on 


some minds, 
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which bave been pointed out in his works, have reference tothe Buddhism of the predecessors 
of Sakyamuni,?? 


In the domain of the Nydya, whose aim is the theory of knowledge and logic, the 
publication in the Ryélictheea Indies of the bulky and not very old treatise of Gangeéa 
Upidhyiya, the Taltvachintdmani, has progressed by eight parte™ since the last report, while 
that of the more ancient commentary of Uddyotakara, the Nydyaverttifa, begun in the same 
series has not advanced a step.” 


To make up for this, a happy discovery of Prof. Peterson has restored to us two 
monuments of the Buddhist Nyiya, perhaps works of those Buddhist dinlecticiang 
against whom Kuomiarila, Sankara and Sureivara argued; and by a curious chance, it is 
from the recesses of an ancient Jaina library that these venerable relics are restored 
to us:—an anonymous treatise, the Nydyabindy and the fikd, or gloss on this treatise 
by a certain dchdrye Dharmottara.“? The work had before been pointed ont by Wassiljew as 
existing in a Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, and in his preface Prof. Peterson at first 
thought of identifying this Dharmottara with the founder of the Buddhist school which is 
called after him Dharmottariya. I see with pleasnre that he has now given this up,“ for 
the school is mentioned even in the ancient inscriptions of Kirill and of Junnar, while this 
Dharmottara was preceded by Vinitadera and Dharmakirti, who belong to the seventh 
century, and also commented on the Nydyabindu. 


Tho Vaiseshika ia closely related tothe Nyiya. Their tradition is partly common, moat 
of the teachers of the one having been also teachers of the other, In their aim, too, they are 
also both independent of the Veda. They only appeal to the sacred text for form's sake, 
the one for its logic, the other for its categories and for ita theory of snbstance and qualities. 
Thos they have both been cultivated by Buddhists and Jainas, The latter have claimed 
Kanada, the founder of the Vaiieshika, as one of themselves. The new edition of the Sutras 
undertaken in the Benares Sanskrit Series, and mentioned in the preceding Report, is still at its 
first part only. Bat [ have to mention another, the work ofa reformer. The Mahdmaho- 
padhyfya Chandrakinta TarkAlankéra isa professorin the Sanskrit College of Calentta. He 
has written much and in more than one department, poetics, drama, smrifi and grammar; but 
his favourite study is philosophy, He has formed the conviction that since the ime of 
Udayana, i. ¢., at least since the twelfth century, the Sitras of Kanida have been wrongly under- 
stood on several important points, and to set forth his discoveries, he has iacorporated themy 
according to Hindu ngage, in a commentary, He has made on edition of the Séiras 
accompanied by a new Bhdshya™ At first sight these new views do not seem very 
important. The endeavours to shew, for example, that for Kaniida non-existence is 
not a category in the same sense as the others; that the categories can be reduced 
to three, sabstance, quality and action, which imply the others; that time and space 
are not modes of substance; that the quality of form cannot be denied to sir; that gold 
and silver do not belong to the element fire, but to earth; that the soul, in no case, can be 
perceived by the senses, etc, All this seems very Hindu and somewhat strange. Looking at 








* Panjit N. Bhdshydichirys, The Aga of Pataiijuli, Madras, 1849, frow the September nainber of the Theosophist,. 
the organ of the Theosophical Society of Madras. 


™ Papjit KAmikhyanitha Tarkaviigiéa, The Tattrachinttmani by Gangeia Updthyiya, with Extracts jrom the 


Commentarita of Mathurdidtha Tarkavdglia owl of Jayalera Miira, Vole. L and 11, parts L-VIL Calcutta, 
1854-1891. 


® Pundit Vindhyefvarl Prasids Dobe, Nyiyoviriikom edited Part L Caleutia, 1587, 

#* Peter Peterson, The Nyiyohiudutihd of Dharmotiorichdirya, to which is added the Nydyohindu, Calontta, 1839, 

41 Journ, Roy, 4s. Soc. Bombay, EVIL 1889, p. 47 eqq. 

42 Pandit Vindbyedvarl Praside Dobe, The dphoriams of the Vaiteshika Philosophy of Kandda, with the Com 
mentary of Prataste pide ond the Glosa of Udayanichdrys, Part J. Benares, 1886. 


3) Mahimahopadhy! ya Chandrakant Tarkilankdr, The Foiseahike Dorianam, with Commentaries, Caleutia, 1587; 
of, Trabner's Record, Get, 18), 
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them closer we see that these propositions are intended to make Kanida’s physics mo | 
thought introducing itself into Hinda tradition. We recall what Albertini telle us of the 
Hindus of his own time; teach them a new doctrine, at once they will turn it into ilokas, ao 
that next day you will not be able to recognize your own thoughts, And we are led to think 
that this must have been the case from the earliest times when the Hindus found themacis 
in contact with knowledge which was in advance of their own, and that more than pr 
MGErOnWe may thus lie hid, and concealed from our eyes, in this traditionary lore of theirs 
which looks so original, Weare indebted to the same author for two editions of aaties 
me of one ra the great tee of the Nyiya and Vaideshika, the Kuruméajait of Udayana,* 
@ treatise on the existence of God, wel hie ihe Gn ive ae , ay 5 

by Prof. Cowell, od, well known by the fine translation made thirty years ago 





(To be continued.) 
eaPieeees bo E i ee 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS, 


BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 







C. N., or Car Nic., denotes Car Nicobar, the northernmost i 
of the Nicobars .., aa ties awe is Mua 

Chowra Island oe ab ine one oe = 

Teressa and Bompoka Islands an ee mo ne 

Central Group, consisting of Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkat, 
Katchal Islands ; 


Southern Group, consisting of Great Nicobar, Little ‘Nicobar, 
and adjacent islets ce . | wy 


Shom Pen, an inland tribe of Great Nicobar i Ad et 
Uninhatited islands ... we ee = &. = ate! 


== eee 
The following are the meanings of the discritically marked letters employed in 
transliterating Nicobarese words :— " : 


ane idea, cut. 





a a .») pot. 

was | cur (untrilled r). 6 ..| awful, 

. +++, father, 6 kénig (Germ) 
a. ..| fathom, o influence, 

e. aes] bed. ul pool. 

é. +. | Par. ii tiber (Germ.) 
ba eos! led. al bite. 

; Eee e--| police, an --| Howse, 

‘o. ...| indolent, iu | haus (Germ.) 
a -| pole. ou bol. 


#4 The fret of these editions waa issued in Calentta in 1669. [tin entirely mm Sanskrit, without ap English title, 
and contains the Commentary of Hariddsa (published in Cowell's edition also) with a glom by theeditor. The other 
ia published in the Bibliothea Indica; Mahfmahopédbydya Chandmkinta Tarkilankirs, Nydya Kusuendajal. 

doronam, Parte 1.-IIT. Calcuita. There are foar other parts which I have not yet received, It contains the 
Commentary of Ruchidatts and the gloss of Vardhamius, and gives the complete text, while the Grst only gives 
the barikés, j 
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eee 
Nasal Vowels and Diphthongs, ete. 











Bil... | wa (French). on 

an... | on 

ea ie of 

efi... -»-| Vin (French). ain ae 

if wa + sim (Portugnese). oii car 

on | on (French), oi ---| gagner (French). 


fm) denotes implementa, ete. made by mon. 
(f4 denotes implements, ete., made by women. 
employed in the Central Group of islands. 


CATALOGUE. 


L Huts and Village poles, 

1 (m). Ni (Car Nic. Pati), Hut raised on posts Sto 7 feet above the ground. Huts vary 
in size and description, as follows : — (I) Ni-holpiil, of circular bee-hive shape, 
with plank or spathe walling and windows, made in the Central, and, less 
commonly, in the Southern, Group. In certain villages all other designs are tabued. 
(£) Pati-chanwi, a modification of No. (1), made at all the Northern Islands. At 
Chowra, and at certain villages elsewhere, no other description of hut may be 
erected. (3) Pati-tamdré, oval-shaped hut with dome roof, made almost 
exclusively at Car Nicobar. (4) Ni-ta-optépshe, oblong, with roof somewhat 
resembling the tilt of a waggon, made with slight variations of form in certain 
villages throughout the islands. (3) i-hills, ordinary oblong hut with pent roof of 
the Malay pattern, in common use in the Central Group, and erected when 
time, labor, aud means are limited. In the Northern Islands, i. ¢., Car Nicobar, 
Chowra, Teressa ond Bompoks, the thatch consists of a thick layer of lelang crass 
(Jinperata) neatly laid on, which lasts for many years, In the Central and Southern 
Islands, leaves of the Nipe fruticans are generally used, less frequently cane, or 
Pandanus leaves, or Areea spathes, At Car Nicobar cocoanut fronda are largely 
used in place of thatch for covering the roof of small or temporary huta. 

le.(m), Kanaiya. Village poles — usually one or more for each dwelling-hnt in the village. 
— 60 ft. to 80 ft., or more, high, and ornamented with tofts of young cocoannt-leaves 
at intervala of every 8 or 10 feet of their length. They are planted along the 
foreshore in front of certain villages in the Central Group, the object being to 
scare away evil spirits. They arerenewed at a certain season once a year, each 
community having a prescribed “ moun,” or month, in which to do this, At Car 
Nicobar a small variety, called maya, is erected at the change of the monsoon, ¢, fu, 
after the termination of the rains, when fever is prevalent. Siz months later, when 
the rains commence, a lofty variety, called kentula, is substituted. One, or more, 
of a larger and Joftier variety of kanaiya, called Eansiys-ta-karu, is erected at 
several of the villages of the Central Group in turn, The occasion is called 
Et-kait-fii, when dancing and singing take place as well as feasting. This festival 
occurs during the rains and at intervals of five or more Fears, according to the 
wealth of the particular village in pigs, This species of kanaiya is ornamented 
with a flag at the top in addition to the cocosnut-leaf tufts at intervals throughout 
its length. They require derricks and large number of men in order to hoist 
them into position along the foreshore in front of the village (vide No. 76), No 
significance is attached to them. They are merely intended to afford evidence of 
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— = ? | 
3. Canoes and their fittings. 

2 (m). Diie (Car Nic. Ap). Outrigger-canoe, of various sizes from about 8 fect to about 50 
feet long, made in the Central and Southern Groups and — of the smaller sizes 
only —at Car Nicobar, In the Central Group the trunk of the Qalophyllum 
spectabile is usually preferred, All but the very small canoes are usually provided 
with one or more wooden masts (kanAma), cotton sails (hentéha), — on certain 
festive occasions, an ornamental prow (kariha) painted vermilion, and colored 
calico pennons attached to the mast-head (k0i-kanama), — and out-rigger 

2 a, (m), Ti-ndanga (Car Nic. Chakings). Ornamental grating, placed as a seat for one 
or two children in the bows of a large canoe. 1t also serves to keep the karuhs 
(ride under No. 2) in position. 

2 é,(m). Kanai-ridla, Ornament of bamboo, or wood, fixed upright, like a flag, in the pro- 
jecting stern of a canoe on festive occasions. 


$  (m). Powah-onkdifis (a), Powah-onkana (5), (Car Nic. Paiytiah). Paddles: (lit., male 
(a), and female (4). The former are made only in the Central and Southern Groups, 
and are distinguished by the lozenge-shaped ornament at the point of the blade, 
The wood used is usually that of the Garcinia specioua. 


4 (m). L6e-lama-hoaih. Forling leaf-sail, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans: 
now-a-days rarely used, and only in the Central and Southern Islands. It is preferred 
to @ cloth sail (hentéha) only when necessity arises for sailing close to the wind. 
On the death of its owner it ig lashed to his grave head-post (vide hentain-kai- 





5 (m). Hontéha-dai-oyau. Cocoannt-leaf sail. An improvised sail made by trimming a 

ingle cocoannt frond, which is then fixed upright inthe canoes. Is used only in the 
Central Group, and only for short trips when other sails are not available, 

6 (m). Shin-ngan (Car Nic, Tanam-@p). A long thin pole for propelling a canoe in 

shallow water. 

7 (m). Shin-poya (Car Nic, Het). Anchor ; usually consists of a lump of iron or stone, 
which, by its mere weight, serves the intended purpose. 

(m). Wang (Car Nic. Wang). Movable partitions placed near the centre of large canoes, 
and lashed to the thwarts or ganwale, when conveying cocoanuta, garden produce, 
etc., to a distant village, the object being to keep the deepest portion of the canoe 
free for baling purposes. Two, or sometimes one, suffices for each loaded canoe. 

9 (m). Hinéat (Cer Nic. Handka). Wooden scoop for baling a canoe. 

10 (m7). Tane-dak-diie, A half-cocoanut-shell, used for balinga canoe, Similar shell-cupa 
are used for other purposes. (1) For lighting « fire or for drinking, when they are 
called taiy&k or enfa (ride No. 33). (2) For filling any atensil with water, when 
they are styled henfusta. (3) With a hole through the bottom, for serving as « 
funnel, when they are named hendiwa (wide No, 36). 


11 (m). Shaneh Mong-héang ((ar Nic, W2-ta-hong-ngapak). Pig spear. The shafts of 
this and the other shaned spears are made of strong, heavy wood. Shanea by 

' itself denotes any spear having a bladed head, 
12 (m). Bhaneh Hopliap (Car Nie, W6-waih). Pigspear: also sometimes used for 
spearing sharks and crocodiles, Asimilar weapon is used by the Malays in the 


ao 
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13° (m). Shaneh Kopatdn (Car Nic. Wé-tabéku). And 14 (m), Shane Yanéma (Car 
Nic. Wé-tabéku). With these weapons the Nicobarese arm themselves when 


visiting distant villages, in case of any serious dispute or atiack taking place. 
They differ only in the size of the bladed head, the former being the larger of the 
two. They are sometimes used for spearing sharks. 

15 (m). Shanei Hardta, Pig spear with detachable head. The blade resembles that of the 
shaneh monghéang (ride No. 11), and the arrangement for attaching it to the 
shaft is identical with that of the binweth (vide No, 22). The cord attachments 


and lashings of this, as well as of all the iron-headed spears and harpoons, are 
made with the bark fibre of the Gacfwm gnemon (Nic. Het-toit, etde No. 145), 
of which great use is made, 


16 (m). Chendk-kolpal. A licht single-pronged and barbed spear, used occasionally for 
collecting béche-de-mer along the shore for ale to Malay and Chinese traders. 
Sometimes used by, or on behalf of, mourners for spearing fish (cide No. 24), also 
for spearing any object in play. 

17 (m). Miah-momaaya (lit. two-pronged spear) [C. N. Pak-ma]. Used for picking up 
ééche-de-mer along the coast for sale to Malay traders and for spearing fish, The 
shafts of this and of the other mika spears are made of light imported bamboos, 
denotes any spear having two or more barbed prongs. 

18 (m=). Mian-lée, lit. three-pronged spear. 19 (m). Mian-foan, lit, four/in a row) 
pronged spear, 20 (m). Miat-kandp, iit, four-(in a circle) pronged spear. 
And 21 (m). Mian-tanai, lit., five-pronged spear. Used for spearing fish by day 
and by torchlight at night. Sometimes also used for spearing flying-fores, when 
hanging asleep from a branch: for this purpose a long bamboo pole is substituted 
for the ordinary shaft, so as to be able to reach the bat by a mere thrust. 


22 (m). Hinwetth or Hinlak (Car. Nic. Lak). And 23 (m). Kan-shdka. Two descriptions 
of harpoons for spearing turtles, ray-fiah, sharks, and dugongs. The latter weapon, 
being provided with a long line, which is held in the hand, is firet thrown; after 
which, in order to render the capture more certain, the former is bronght into 
use, The shaft of the hinweth is of bamboo, but that of the kanshdka is of 
hard wood. 

24 (m). PalahOma, Spear which alone can be used by, or on behalf of, mourners during 
the mourning period, and not before the Entoin memorial-feast, which occurs 
3 or 5 “moons” after the death, The shaft consists of s» short piece of strong, 
thin, flexible wood, and the iron-head is a single prong. Fish speared with any of 
the mie (ride No. 17) spears cannot usually be eaten by mourners, as they possess 
more than one prong. At certain villages, however, two-pronged spears are conceded 
for this purpose. The palahdma ia also used in play for spearing & cocoanat, which 
is Tolled along the beach for the purpose. 

= (m). Hokpak (Car Nic. Pak). Wooden-pronged spear, for spearing garfish by torch- 
light. The lashings are of cane, and the shaft of bamboo. 


(m). Bhinpung or Opwah. Wooden-pronged spear, resembling the Hokpak (vids 
No, 25), but smaller: used for spearing sardines. The lashings are of the same 
fibre as that employed for the various iron-headed spears and barpoons. 
27 (m). Hinyaan. Wooden spear with barb-like notched head, as used by the Shom Pea 
Tribe both in hunting and, aa © weapon, in their raids on the coast inhabitants, 
Similar spears are made by the latter for use in repelling hostile parties of 
Shom Pei. The wood used is that of the Areea catechu. 
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4. Fighting sticks and hats. 

28 (m). Paiyiah (C. Nic. Harah-paiyih). Fighting-stick, generally about 12 feet long. 
Used somewhat like a quarter-staf at all the islands, —except Gar Nicobar — where a 
light sapling is employed —both in settling dispotes between villages or individuals, 
and in sham fights at memorial-fenste, in order te gratify the departed Spirits : 
hence the necesssity for the padded hats (vide No. 29). When fighting in anger, 
these sticks, which are made of the Garcinia ‘peciosa, are often previously smeared 
with pig’s blood and sand, and the knots in the wood are not removed. 


29 (m). Kemili. Padded fighting-hat, worn in the Central and Southern Groups when 
using the paiytiah (vide No, 28). The lining, or padding, usually consists of the 
ochrea — i.e, the fibrous stem sheath — of the socoannt tree, 

29a. (mm). Kemili Ok-ho, Padded fighting-hat, made of the bark-cloth prepared from the 
Ficus brevicuapis (vide No, 140), sometimes made and used in the Southern Group. 

30 (m). Eahawat. Fighting-hat made of the husk of a cocoanut, after removing the shell 
and its contents, used at Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, when fighting with the 
paiyuah (vide No, 23). 

5, Bows and Arrows, 

31 (m). Féin (Car Nic. Lendrain), «, And 3ia. (m). Anh-chaka-fain (0. N. Chok- 
lendrain). 4. Cross-bow (a), and bolt (4), used at Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
and Bompoka, for shooting birds, chiefly pigeons, when perched on trees, where 
they are sometimes shot at a considerable height, The string of the bow is made 
of the fibre of the Gnetum gnemon (vide No, 145), 

32 (m), Bal (a), Ath-chaka-bel (5), Toy bow (a), and arrow (5), as sometimes used by 

children in the Central Islands for shooting at birds, fish, and inanimate objects, 

6. Articles of cocoanut shell, spathe and leaf. 
33 (/). Hishdya (Car Nic. Handk-mat). Cocoanut-shell water-vessels, Prepared by women 
) (vids No. 122): made and used for fetching and storing water, chiefly for cooking 
and washing purposes. They are nsually kept, suspended in pairs, on a stick, 
placed horizontally a few feet above the hut floor. In the Central Group the 
exterior surface of these utensils is polished with oil, or pig's fat, and blackened 
by means of smoke or soot. A cane-plaited loop connects each pair of shells, The 
hole for filling and emptying these vessels is formed by piercing and enlarging the 
soft uppermost “eye of the nut. A strong man often carries 20 pairs of these 
shells, filled with water, on a pole over his shoulder, 10 pairs in front and 10 
34 (jf). Hoh (Cer Nic. Kiial-kiis). Large cocoanut-shell receptacle for holding tari (toddy), 
es Similar objects are used by the women when collecting small shell-fish, which are 
placed in them: those so used are styled hoh-ta-momutang. A large cocoanut. 
shell is likewise used at all the islands, except the Southern Group for tapping 
téri from the cocoanut-tree spadiz; it is then termed honwain-chaké-shiat. 

: oak (Car Nic. Hén-kadt). Toddy (dri) jug, consisting of a cocoannt- 

35 (m). Hendiwa-tosk (Car Nic. HGn-kaot). eS ) : 
im) shell with a thin bamboo spont: used for pouring filtered tdri (vide No. 45) into 

36 (m). Hendiwa-dak (Car Nic. Endriara). Funnel and filter, used when pouring water 
from a pitcher, ete., into a Hishdya (vide No. 33). The filtering medium consists 
merely of a piece of the ochrea (fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoanut-leaf, and is 
renewed when foul. 
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87 (/). Hondiwa-ngsich (Car Nic, Noh-tawi). A similar object to No. 36, but smaller: 
used for filling » bottle, etc., with strained oil. 


98 (f). Enf™ or Taiyak (Car Ne. Chuk-ndém). Half a coconut-shell, used (1) o8 5 
drinking-cup : (2) as a basin to hold hot water when washing an infant, and then 
styled at Car Nicobar chuk-enchun : (3) in kindling a fire, or for making a bright 
flame when dancing st night: (4) in lifting a pot off « fire by holding = half-shell in 
chillies (vide 115 and 10). 


39(m gf). Henhet-kis or Handatkolai (C. Nic. Fandk-kari). Wooden or perforated 
tables, ete., from the cocking-pot. The object of perforating the ladle is to strain 








off the gravy. 

39.a,(m§-f). Wah. Small cocoanut-shell, used at Teressa and Chowrs for holding shell-lime 
for betel-chewing. 

40 (m). Eanchtat-ok or Eancht ma. Scratch-back or scratch-body. Consists usually 


of a circular piece of | oanuit-abell with serrated edges, and pierced through the 
centre with a stick to serve as o handle: used for relieving itch or irritation 


of the Central Group. 
41 (m Eanchitsat-ngoat. A piece of cocoantt-shell with serrated edges, im imitation of a 
§ ff). Capra rugosa or Arca shell, which are generally used for the purpose noted below 


(vide No, 134). These are employed for the purpose of rasping the kernel of a ripe 
cocoanut, in order to form fine paste for the use of those who have few or no teeth, 


or preparatory to making oil. Cocoanut-paste is, however, made mote rapidly by 
means of the kens@ch (vide No. 89), but it is not then so fine as when made by the 
above method. 


42 (m Chuk-palatewa. Ordinary hut-light, consisting of a small clam-shell filled with 
§ 7). cocoanut-oil, the wick being a thin twist of cotton cloth. On festive occasions this 
primitive lamp is placed in & cocoanut-shell receptacle, attached to a large cane ring, 
from which it is suspended after the manner of a European hanging-lamp, whence 

the idea appears to hare been borrowed. 


43 (im). Chuk-katék (Car Nic, Chuk-tailehe). Parrot-stand, the bird being attached to the 
stand by means of a cocoanat-shell ring, which is pierced with a hole of enfficient 
dimensions to suit the size of the captive’s leg. A half cocoanut-shell is fixed on 
the spike for holding food or water in the centre of the bar. 

44 (m). Henhota (Car Nic. Tasila-ta-kuchya). Slow-match, nsually made by slitting the 
small spathe of the cocoanut-tree into narrow shreds and binding them with fibre of 
the Gnetum gnemon (vide No. 145): used for lighting cigarettes or kindling a fire, 
when travelling or in a canoe. 

45 (m). Henhet-toak (C. Nic. Wam-kAdt). Térf-strainer, consisting of a piece.of the ochres 
(fibrous stem-sheath) of a cocoanut-leaf, which is held over a tdri-jug (wide No, 35), 
when filling it from a tépt-pot (vide No. 34), or other utenail. 

46 (/). Henhet-ngsich (Car Nic. Chancit-tawi). Similar object to No. 45, and used for 

47 (Cf). Henhal-tewila or Manta-tewila. Cycas-paste-strainer, made of the ochres 
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(tewila), mixed with water, is placed in this strainer, and all superfuons moistare 
extracted by wringing and pressing on the ent&na-momia (vide No. 116), All 
‘hat passes through is thrown away, and the rest is boiled and eaten with cocoanut- 
“8° (f).  Hinong-lama-oal a, (lit., inner skirt): Hinong-lam-héam 5. or Hinong-hen-oal- 
lama-ok (lif., intermediate skirt): Hinong-lema-ok <, (it, outerskirt). Skirta 
made of split cocoanut-leaf, and worn only by women, at Chowrs, Teressa, and 

Bompoka. 

a. is worn next to the skin both night and day: at night 4. and ¢, are removed, 
and re-placed by a cotton skirt. As thore is usually sufficient calico among the 
natives of Teressa and Bompoka, the women there are frequently able to dispense 
with the use of 6. and c., which they don only when working in their gardens, or 
when fetching fire-wood, water, etc, 

a. is generally about 5 inches deep, and is made of plain split leaf. 

6. is usually about a foot deep, and consists of fine split Jeaf-work, and 

« the outermost skirt is likewise about 12 inches deep, and consists of partially 
split leaf, the unsplit portion being eo arranged as to present two parallel 
bands s few inches apart; which, by way of ornament, are whitened with shell- 
lime and run horizontally throughout its length of about three feet, more 
or less, according to the size or requirements of the wearer. 

The upper edge of these leaf-skirta consists of s stout cord to which the ends of 

the leaves are neatly attached, while the lower fringe of the leaves is evenly clipped. 

For fastening them round the waist, short pieces of cord are provided at the 

upper ends, and these are tied between the hip and the middle-front of the body. 

They are sometimes made to overlap at the ends by several inches, in which case 

48 2. (/). Opchisp. (Cer Nic. Kinfan). Skirt about 6 feet long, worn folded by females - 
generally of blue calico, It is usually fastened at the waist and extends toa little 
below the knees. At Car Nicobar, when strangers arrive, the cloth is unfolded to its 

Groups, at such times s second cloth is instead thrown over the shoulders, so long 

rangers are present. This covers the shoulders and breast, and is styled 
wag = bi-toal 

48 5. (m). Neng. *(Chowra, Kinwan; (ar Nic. Kissit). Loin-cloth, worn by males - 
generally of red calico. The full size is about 6 feet long and 4 to 6 inches wide. 
This, in the Central and Southern Groups, is folded to a width of about 14 inches. 
In donning this seant attire, one end is held at the pubes, and the remainder drawn 
front, where it is fastened to the end af the pubes; the remaining portion is taken 
round the other hip to the os coccyz, where = second knot secures it in position, 
and leaves about 15 inches dangling like a tail behind. Now-s-iays at the Central 
and middle-aged having adopted one which is about 12 feet long and folded to a 
a second tims roand the body scross the abdomen after making the fastening at 
the os cocoyz ; finally, instead of a tail-like appendage at the back, a loop is formed 
(about 18 inches) is allowed to hang. At Car Nicobar and Chowra the loin-cloth is 








49 (m). 
50 (mm 
s J). 


$1 (9. 
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about 6 feet long and folded toa width of only [ths of an inch; one end, to a length 
of about 18 inches, is then stitched and forms the tail-end of the garment, which 
ig worn much after the fashion above described, the only distinction being that the 
genitals are less tightly enveloped. The tail is generally tucked under the band 
at the left hip, so as not to dangle behind, 


Pal-ta-chima (Car Nic. Ti-nyukla). Cocosnut-leaf torch, used when spearing 
fish at night. ae 


7. Articles of other palma, 
Shindung-koi (Car Nic. Endrti), Screen, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans, 


rain. 


Léah-hiliia (2) (Car Nic. Chimém), Homyitiam (4) or Dan&p-ocal-hiliis. 
Hichih (c) (Car Nic. Trandp). 





(a) is the spathe of one of the three Areca palma (viz., the Orania — or Bentinckie — 


so as to serve asa sleeping mat. The inner and lighter-colored side is placed 
uppermost on the floor for this purpose, A smal] uneven number (3, 5, 7 or 9) of 


(¢) consists of two homytiam, stitched together at one side to serve as as screen when 


52 o(m Hanndi (Oar Nic, Hani). Fan, made of Areca-spathe and used for kindling or 
§/)- fanning a fire when cooking, and for fanning the face in oppressive weather, or in 
order to drive away mosquitoes, etc. 
53 (m Tat-shiila or TafSl (Car Nic, TA-ailla). Boz, made of Arece-spathe in common 
§ f). use throughout the islands for holding cloth, clothes, etc. 


o4 (f). 


55 (f). 


(m= 
¥*J)- 


(i 


* f). 


57 


So (mm 


+ J). 


58 c. (m 


Groups for holding betel-nuts, shell-lime, and chavica leaves for chewing. 
containing betel-nut, abell-lime, and chevica leaves: used chiefly at Teressa Island. 
At Car Nicobar Burmese lacquered boxes — Nic, Taniip (vide No. 156)— are mostly 


Tanéchys. 4 athe receptacle made for the use of hatching fowls. In 
place of grass, a certain kind of leaf is placed inside. At Car Nicoba 7 a Chowra 
made pot, or a taf-shiils (vide No. 53), is used for this purpose. 

Daiyuik or Pakil. Feeding dish, made of s spathe of the Pinang Manéi (Nic. 


pre A similar object is made by the Shim Ped of the bark of a certain 


5 f). kept 


58 b. (m 
yf). 


bes Areca-spathe receptacle in which cooked Cycaspaste is 
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‘9 nh. Chuk ok-hiyi. Areca-spathe receptacle for collecting the refuse of betel-hoaks, 
after extracting the kernels for chewing. A superior variety made of wicker-work 
8. Articles of pandanus loaf. 
60 (m Shanoang ((er Nic. Tachdkla). Ornamental head-band made of Pandanws-leaf, worn 
§ f). on the head by both sexes, usually on festive occasions. At Car Nicobar it is always, 
d at Chowrs and Teresa sometimes, made of the spathe of the Areca caiechu, 

60 a. (m Eupot-sinpai. Paendanws-leaf head-ornament, made by Car Nicobar women and 

41 (f). Kendp-kdi-haishai. Dome-shaped cover made of Pandenus-leaves and placed 
over the kenyiis-kéi-haishdi (vide No. 111) when boiling Pandanus, Cycas-paste, 
or vegetables. At Car Nicobar a wicker-work cover is used for the purpose. 

62 (/f). Enrung. 2A ong 1 Proms nacre a ne Rana Re Bd i. 
materials, when making distant trips in a canoe, or on feast daya. 

63 (f). HamnSb-lah. Foot-brush, used in the Central and Southern Islands for wiping 
the feet on entering a hut: consists of Pendanus-drape from which the pulp has 
been extracted. One or two are usually kept at the entrance of every hut for the 
use of visitors and others, At the Northern Islands the hut-broom (eids No. 96) ix 

64 (m). Kentain (Cer Nic. Kenssch). Fire-sticka, used at all the islands, but chieffy 
atthe Central and Southern Groups, for producing fire. Both the upper and the 
lower (styled male and female respectively) are sticks cut from the Melochis oelutina 
(vide No. 144). The working-end of the upper stick is rounded, and » splinter 
inserted in the fine hollow space in the centre, which would otherwise wear away 
before the necessary amount of friction had been produced. Instead of this, the 
end of the stick is sometimes slightly crom-split, which causes increase of friction 
when in use. Thelower stick is notched near one end and a «mal! hollow formed in 
with both hands, daring which the lower stick is held firmly down by one or both 
feet. A blade, or peg, is aleo sometimes stuck into the side of the lower stick to 
keep it in position during the operation. On the part to whieh frigtion is applied 
as tinder, 

(To be continued.) 


A VERSION OF THE GUGA LEGEND! 
BY W. CEOOKE, C.8. 

Dosim the reign of Prithivi Baja, Chauhin of Dehli, there ruled in M@radéea, now Bagera? 
of the Hissir District, a Raja named Nar Sih, or Mar Sinh, to whom was born a sor named 
Jéwar. When the boy grew up he was married to the Rant Bachhal, danghter of Kafiwar Pal, 
who ruled at Sired Patan, now s mass of ruins near the town of Béhar, in Pargaoa Afsiilgarh 
of the Bijnér District. The marriage was performed with great magnificence, and mach money 
was spent by the father of the bride in the dowry and in entertaining the marriage gnests. 
The bride accompanied her husband to his house,and they lived together for some yeara, but the 
Almighty did not bless them with offapring. In despair the prince Jéwar went into the eresh 
and began to practise austerities. Meanwhile the Rin! Bachhal oceupied herself in fasting and 
deeds of charity at home. After some time the great mint Gurt Gérakhnéth with fourteen 


1 Told by BhlA Bhagat of Héhird, Bijndr District, and literally translsted. 
* Bigari ia the Bigar or prairie of the Hasters Panjib and Northern HAjpitind. 
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hundred disciples, in a course of pilgrimage to various shrines and holy places; came to Bigari. 
When she heard of his arrival, the Rini Bichhal presented herself before him, and begged him 
to take up his residence in her city, whereshe promised to attend upon him. The Gurii replied 
that he was a saint and conld not make a long stay there, The Rint when she heard this fell at — 
his feet and wept, and EAni Pawé, who was the senior of his disciples, begged him to stay 
there and practise yiga. 

Gédrakhnith agreed pod halted with his disciples in a garden near the city. The Rani 
Bachhal placed her treasury at his disposal and every day presented him with a golden dish filled 
with the choicest food, When s year had passed in this way and the Rani ceased her daily 
visit, Gurii Gérakhnith made preparations for his departure. Kiini Pawi went to the Rani 
and told her that Gérakbnith would start very early next morning, and he advised her to be 
in attendance. Her sister Achhal overheard this conversation, and in the night she went 
to the Rani Bichhal and asked her to lend her some choice clothes and jewellery, as she wished to 
receive some guests, The Rani Bichhal answered :— “My clothes and jewels are pure because 
I wear them when I do worship. You can have any other clothes and jewels but these.” 
Achhal refused to accept any other clothes and jewels, and promised to return them before her 
sister would want them for worship. So Bichhal lent them and the gold dish to ber. Next 
morning Achhal, wearing the clothes of Bichhal and covering her face, appeared before Gurii 
Girakhnith who, when he saw her, said :— 

“My danghier! Why dost thou cover thy face ?” 

She answered: — “ Since the saints have come here I daily prepare food for them with my 
own hands. My eyes have in this work become affected by the amoke and I am compelled to 
wear o veil.” 

Gérakhnéth took the dish from ‘her hands and ate the contenta. Then he took out 

“Wash them and then eat them at once."” 

She did as he directed and returned home? She returned the dish and the dresses to 

Meanwhile Guri Gérakhnéth blew his horn and marched with the body of his disciples. 
But the disciple, Kin! Paw’, knew that the Rani Bachhal had been decaived by her sister ; 
so he began tocry and roll on the ground, pretending that he was attacked by a violent colic. 
As Kiol PawA was very dear to Girakhnith, the saint stopped and began to smear his body with 
consecrated ashes as a remedy.‘ In the meantime Hani Bachhal arrived and, after saluting 
Gérnkhnith, began to pray to him. She then laid the dish before him. Girakhndth cried -— 

“Toro out the impostor and beat her soundly. She has just received from me two grains 
of barley and she has come again.” 

The disciples began to beat the Rani Bichhal; but Kini Pawa said: — 

“You have devoured the whole of her treasure and are now beating her. What justice 
is this?” 

“Q Mahirij! On this matter being known, the saints will be held in contempt, You 

Then Gérakbnith spread o sheet and lay down upon it. On this be ascended to the throne 
of ae ae er ea 

“© ssint, what has caused you to come here ?” 

Gérakhnith replied :-— — “Give s son to Rani Bachhal of Bagari.” 


8 Por lenianees of suck chasne in herrcness aa oy Ietrodmction to Popular Esligion ond Folllore, p 1. 
& Fide op, ct. p 200, * With this part of the legend compare the story of Jacob and Enna. 
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Bhagwiin answered : — “To have a son is not written in the fate of the Rant.” 

G Grakhnath replied : — “ Had ason been written in her fate, I would not have come to you,"* 
He rir g this Bhagwan rubbed some of the dirt out of his head und gave it to 
Gérakhnath, and the saint brought it back to the Rani and gave it toher. The Rant 
mixed it in water and shared it equally betwoon & gray mare, a Brihmani, a sweeper's 
wife, and herself. All of those had been hitherto barren, but immedi tely they all 
conceived. 

Now those who were her enemies went to Amar Sith and poisoned his heart against the Rint 
Bachhal and said ; — 

“O Raja! Your daughter-in-law has become in child by one of the saints. So if you wish 
to save her honour you must send her at once to the house of her mother.” 

The Raja believed their words and sent the Rint Bachhal to the house of Kumir Pil, who 
was usually called Kaiwar Pal. 

| When the embryo was seven months old it spake from the womb of jis mother 
and said:— “Take me from the house of my grandfather and remove me to the house of my 
father, for if Iam born here I shall be called Nanwar.'§ 

The Rant Bichhal was in child and she had no means of conveyance. So she had much 
hesitation in complying with the orders of the coming child, 

Bat the embryo spake again and said: — ‘‘Mother! Hesitate not, but go to the crippled 
carpenter and he will make « cart for you." 7 

The Rani went to the carpenter and asked him to do this for her. 

He answered: —“T ama cripple. How ean I do this for you?” 

Bot the embryo spake and ordered him to arise from the seat, from which he had not 
moved for many years. He arose at once and made the cart as Ran! Bachhal desired, 

Even in the womb the child began to work wonders and tying up his mother’s father, 
hand and foot, they started for Bigari. On the way he forced Raja Vasuki, the lord of the 
enakes, to do him homage and acknowledge hia power by doing the worship known as kaneldri.® 
He made his mother’s father also co ess his power and do the same worship to him. And 
when he reached his home, his father's father was forced to do homage, 

Finally, at the due time, he was born under the title of Zahir Pir.® At the same time to 
the Brahmani woman, who had eaten the dirt of Bhagwin, was born Nara Sitha Panré: to the 
sweepers wife Patiy&é Chaméar; and to the gray mare was born Bachhra, or the Colt. All three 
began to grow by leaps and bounds, Zahir Diwdn began to hunt in the jongle, One day in 
the course of his hunting he happened to go to Bindi, and halted in the garden of RAja Sanjai. 
The Raja's daughter, the Bani Surail, happened to be in the garden with her companions. 
Zahir Diwiin entered into conversation with her and began to play at dice with her. At 
first the Rant won all the goods, and finally even the person, of Zahir Diwin, He asked her 
leave to go and bathe, as he was her slaye. While he was bathing, he remembered the name of 
Gérakhnith, and then the seat on which the saint rested was moved. Some one came and put 
some dice in the waist-cloth of Zihir Diwin unawares. When Zahir Diwin was putting-on tho 
cloth he felt the dice. In great delight he went back to the Rani and asked her to play a 
second game with him. She agreed and this time Zihir Diwin won back all his goods and 
the Rani as well. On this he commenced to start for his home, but .the Rant Suarail begged 
© Pid unoalis shows lis tupertocity over; and even couteage for, Unagrester ‘gods. 

T In the original wdafhdl, gresdmother's house, to which women who stray from virtue are sent. 
i) stly because he would be born in his n4afhil, tial P 
* Here we Gnd signs of Mchammadan influence, Kandiri is & epecial worship of Bf! Fitima, in which males 


0 ‘This is & stock incident in the folktales: see Infrodwchen te Popelar Region and Pollors, p, 291, 
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He answered : —“ lf I take thee Sane both thou and I will come to shame,” 

“ Bat,” she said, “ If the signs of betrotbal be sent, I trust thon wilt not refuse them." 

He promised that he would accept them. So Zahir Diwin returped home, but he did not 
forget the Hini Surail. 

To the Rani Achhal, who had received the two grains of barley from Gard Gdrakhnith, 
two sons were boru at the same time — Surjan and Arjun. They were of the sme age os 
Zahir Diwin. Now when the Raja of Bindi sent his Brahman and barber to perform the 
betrothal rite between his danghter and Zahir Diwiin the brothers forbade the rite, as there 
was an old grudge between their family and that of the Raja of Bindl. But before they left 
the Riini Sorail had strietly warned the Brihmag and barber that they should on no pretence 
betroth her to any but Zihir Diwin. So they went to the Baja Amar Sinh, who treated 
them with great kindness and asked the cause of their coming, They said that they bad come 
to betroth his grandson to the daughter of the Raja of Bindi, On hearing this Amar Sihh 
pot his hands to his ears! and said : — 

“T regret that I cannot betroth my grandson to the Bindi Rani, because I have an here- 
ditary enmity with her father.” 

The Bribman and the barber left the place at once and on the way they met Zahir Diwan, 
When they told him the result of their mission hesaid : — 

“Tam the grandson of Amar Sith it is true; but what hayel to do with that old dotard ? 
Give the signs of betrothal to me.” 

The Brihman hesitated, but the barber spake out:—“O Eadwar Sihib! betrothal is not 
performed in this fashion.” 

At this Zahir Diwin smote the barber on the back with his whip and he rolled on the 
ground. 

The Brahman then said: — “‘ Mahirij! The barber was not altogether wrong. At the 
least some of your kinsfolk are needed for the betrothal.” 

Then Zihir Diwan invoked the saint Girakhniith, and, as he prayed, the seat of the Gurl 
was shaken, and he at once started with a troop of his followers and reached the place. 

But the Brahman spake :—“ Sadhus are not recognised as due witnesses of the rite of 
betrothal.” 

So Zibir Diwin invoked the aid of Mahidéva and Indra and they at once appeared, and 
there, even in the jungle, the rite of betrothal was duly accomplished, Girakhnath gave 
to the Brahman and the barber his consecrated ashes, and Zihir Diwan informed them that 
his marriage procession would start on the ninth of the dark fortnight of Bhidéi, The 
Brahman and the barber then started and the gods retarned to thoir heaven. 

When the Brahman and the barber reached Bind! they opened the parcel of consecrated 
ashes which Girakhnath had given them, and found that the ashes had been turned into gems. 
When the Raja of Bindi heard that the betrothal had been performed he was wroth and beat 
the Brahman and the barber almost to death. Hearing their criea, the Rani Sarail came into 
the Court, and seizing her father by the hand said : — 

“ Father, it is a deadly sin to killa Brihmap. Do not kill him, What has been done 
cannot be undone even by Paraméswar himself." 

The Raja came to his senses and the Rini Surail took the Brihmag into her private 
apartments and loaded him with presents, Next day the Brahman and the barber explained 
to the Raja all that bad happened in the jungle, and informed him that the marriage procession 
would arrive on the ninth night of the dark fortnight of Bhidéi. The Raja bearing this was 
filled with anxiety, reflecting what arrangements he could make in the rainy season. But his 
ministers comforted him by saying that where wealth abounded all was possible. 


13 A sign of dissent or disagreement. 
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Meanwhile Zihir Diwin took all the articles be bad received at the time of betrothal 
‘and gave them to his mother, the Rani Bachhal, and informed her of the date of the wedding. 
The Rani in her tarn went to her father-in-law, the Raja Amar Sith, and informed him of sl] she 
had heard from her son, and laid the presenta of betrothal before him. 

He answered :— “| cannot perform this marriage at this time, I will not go to the 
house and therefore I rejected the betrothal." 

Hearing this the Rint Bachhal wept and returned to her own apartments. She then 

‘eslled Nara Siiha Pinré and sent him to tell her father to attend the wedding. He went 
to Sirsi Patan and placed the invitation, which consisted of a letter, gold coins, a cocoanut, red 
powder, holy rice and sweetmeats before the Raja Kaawar Pal, and to him the Pinré said : — 
4b he marriage of your grandson will take place on such and suchaday. Your daughter 
hassent me to inform you that her father-in-law hasrefused totake any part in the ceremony. 
Everything then depends on your generosity. So you must go and get the marriage of your 
grandson duly performed.” 

Kaiwar Pal replied :—“ I will send all that is needful, but I will not take part in the 

Then Nara Sifha Pinré returned to the Rani Bichhal and said: — “No one agrees to take 
part in the marriage. Your father has also refused to join the procession, Now except your- 

-gelf there is none to help your son." 

The Rant Bichhal then began to weep and said:—‘“ Alas for my dear husband! Had he 
been here he would have arranged everything, and I should have been spared the trouble 
which has now fallen upon me,” 

Then Zahir Diwin answered and spake: —“ Mother! Why dost thon weep? If the 
Guri Gérakhnath is still alive I shall bring my bride not alone without disgrace, but with all 
due honour." 

He then went ont of the city and was absorbed in reflection on his Guri, and on 
thia the seat of the Gori Gérakhnath was shaken. 

And he said to his disciple Kini Pawi: —“ Let us grand complete the marriage of thy 
brother Zahir Diwan.” 

Then Guri Gérakhnith came with fourteen hondred disciples to Bagari, Zahir Diwin 
went out to receive them and told Girakhnith all that had occurred. 

Gurt Gérakhnith said :—" Be not troubled inyour mind, Iwill make all the arrange- 





ments.” 
Then he took a pinch of ashes from hia bag and rubbed it, and lo! all the articles 


and supplies required for the marriage — food ane clothes and jewelry and equipage soch 
as the eve of man had never seen, — were prepared, Also Gérakhniith invited the Raja Indra, 
who came with all Kis sons, With him came Parvati and Raja Vasuki. 

When the procession was arranged Gérakhniith said to the Rant Bachhal :—"“ My daughter ! 
It ia now thy part to decorate thy son with clothes and jewels, as it is time for us to start for 
the house of his father-in-law.” 

Then for the bathing of the bridegroom there came a golden pitcher from Indrisan, 
the home of the fairies, The youth was bathed and dressed with all magnificence. And 
with his own hands invested him with the marriage robes, and the 


the Raja Visuki : 8 
wedding crown was placed upon his head. Then came all the fairies of the court of Raja 


Indra" and danced before him. The heavenly musicians began to play, and when Rija Amar 
Siah saw these divine arrangements he waa smitten with shame. and he, too, came and joined 
in the marriage, and Raja Keiwar Pil also arrived with all his equipage. So the marriage 
procession started and in a few days reached Bund. . 

= TS! dee Iniroduction to Popular Religion ond Foltlore, p. 38. 
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Now near the city of Bindi there wasa lake, which waiuwollas by the rains of Autumn, and 
they were considering how the proevasion was to cross it, when Hanumén arrived and said 
that he would lie down over it and all could cross on him. 

Bat Rija Vasuki said:—"“ Why should you take all this trouble ? I will prepare a 
bridge at once.” 

So saying he called all his mighty snakes and, twining them together, made a bridge 
across the water. The people of Bindi came ont to see the procession, and those who were 

envious of Zahir Diwin said that none bat Sadhus were in his party. When he heard this 
the Raja of Bindi was wroth aud be paid no respect to the procession. Then “Aihir Diwin 
ordered the Rija Vasuki to surround the city and lo! an army of snakes o appeared and 
surrounded the walls and every honse in the city of Bindi, They were ordered to hurt no 
one, but the people of the city were sore afraid. They all raised cries of terror. Then the 
Raja of Bindi with all his ministers and priests went to Zahir Diwan and fell at his feet. 
Qn this Aibir Diwin made a sign to Raja Vasnki to recall his snakes and they forthwith 
disnppeared. On this the fears of the people ceased. 


The wedding guests were invited to the marriage feast, With the guests came 
Sukra and Sanischara," and the Raja took them to his palace and ordered food to be served, 
The servers of the dishes could sence their hunger with the cooked provisions, all of which 
they consumed. Then they said:—" Take os to the store-rooms,” and there they devonred all 
the supplies collected for the wedding. Nay they even ate the earth of the place two fingers 
deep. Even then they cred for more and the Raja of Bindi was smitten with shame because 
he could provide no more. 

Then he came and fell before Zahir Diwiin and said: — “Pardon me, my Lord! I can no 
longer vie with thee.” 

So Gérakhnith gave the Rija o pinch of his ashes and told him to place it in his 
store-rooms and lo! they were again filled with all manner of commodities. So the wedding 
guests were fed and none lacked aught. | 

The wedding party stayed there many days and the Raja of Bind! gave Zahir Diwin as 
dowry many valuables and costly jewels. So they returned home and came to Bigari. 

One day, after the marriage was over, ZAlur Diwin went ito the jungle to hunt and for.the 
mime purpose Surjan and Arjun also came there. Zahir Diwin and the two brothers shot at the 
game deer. The auinal fell on the gronnd. 

Zahir Diwan tock possession of the game, but the brothers ssid: — “lt is we who have 
shot the deer.” 

But Zahir Diwan would not give them even a share of the deer. 

Then they said; —" We will take half of the kingdom because your mother and ours are 
sisters, and your wife we shall also seize, because it was to us that ber father sent the signe 
of botrothal. You are a mere usorper.” 

When be heard these threats Zabir Diwin grew wroth, and it came into his mind to get rid 
of the brothers once for all. But they fled from before him and went and laid a complaint 
against him before the king of Dehil. When he heard their charge Prithivi Baja attacked 
Zibir Diwin with a mighty army. The cattle of Zahir Diwan were returnimg from the 
jungle and Prithivi Raja ordered his men to seize them. They did so and the cowberds 
came to Zahir Diwan and told him what had happened. 


When she heard of these events the Rani Bichhal hastened to Zahir Diwin and entreated 
him not to face the enemy. But he was filled with wrath. At once he bathed and saddled 
his horse and put on his arms and armour. 
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Then he rose up and he said to his horse: — “Thou gray one! This is not le 
turn thy back on the foe.” maak mamas 

The Bani Bichhal roshed on the battlements and cried: —“ My Zahir is going 
face the enemy!" 7 mn afine: bo 

r Then mary a brave warrior hastened to help him, but he turned them all back save Nara 
Sitha Pinré and Patiyi Chamir. When he saw them behind him, Zahir Diwan said -— 

“Even you I cannot take with me till I test your prowess. 1 will fix my sar sik thi 
ground and he that can take itout may follow me.” 2 ene 

Both of them succeeded in taking out the spear and they followed their master. As mt 
lion in a pack of jackals, so they fell upon the foe. Nara Siiha Pinré and Patiya Clumir 
killed many of the enemy, but at last they fell. Then Zihir Diwan commenced to cue 
down the enemy and at last they took to flight, Zahir Diwdn transfixed Surjan with an 
arrow and he died, on which Arjun began to cry likes child. Him, too, Zahir Diwan 
killed. Then he pursoed Prithivi Raja ond seized him by the scalp-lock. He turned his 
saddle round and tied him on his horse with his face towards the tail, and so he dismissed 
him with contempt, Thev he cut off the heads of the twin brethren and tied them in his 
handkerchief and took their gem necklaces. Thos he returned in triumph, 

When he arrived, the Rani Bachhal his mother appeared with a golden dish, on which 
was a lamp with four wicks and moving it over his head" asked the result of the fight. 

Zabir Diwan answered: —“ The twin brethren have won and I am worsted,”” 

Again the Rani said :— “ Tell me the plain truth.” 

He replied : —“ No battle was fought and still the quarrel was decided.” 

On this he took out the necklaces of gems and shewed them to her. Her heart beran 
to beat. Next he opened the handkerchief and shewed her the severed heads. She threw the 
golden dish on the ground, and he said: — 

“Mother, now recoguise which is the head of Sarjan and which that of Arjun.” 

She recognised the heads and said :— “ Dost thou shew thy pride by killing thy brethren ? 
Dost thou not feel ashamed and disgraced ?" : 

When he heard these words, Zahir Diwan tarned his back upon his mothor and went into 
the jungle. 

Then came the month of Sawan, when newly married brides put on gorgeous apparel and 
swing beneath the trees. But the Hani Surail, wife of Zahir Diwin, did naught bat weep a d 
lament, being separated from her beloved. Then Zahir Diwan said to his horse Wil. — 

“ Let us go and see thy brother's wife, who is weeping for thy brother,” 

He came to the gate at night and called to the guards: — “ Open," 

The guard replied: “ Who art thon — a thief or a demon?" 

He avuewered: —“ Open the door. I am the honse-master.” 

The guard replied :— “I will not open the door at night,” 

“ One day,” answered Zihir Diwan, ‘I will cnt thy flesh from off thy bones.” 

And so he returned to the forest. 

At this time the Rant Surail saw in a dream that her bosband had arrived, and that hee 
watchman would not open the door, Inthe morning she told him her dream and the watgl,- 


man wept: — 
“How could I know that he would come? A man came at night and I dared not open the 
door, Alas for me!” 
On this the Rani wept and next night she sat close to the door, and at the same hour 
her hesband came as before and called to the guard. 


For the wave rite, see ep. cit, p. 199. 
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The Rant cried: —“ Who art thon that comest in the dead of night?” 

Zahir Diwin answered: —‘‘I am the house-master.” 

She said: —“ If you are the honse-master come in by making your horse jump over the reof.” 

Hearing these words he spurred his horse and jumped over the roof, and alighted in the 
courtyard. The maid-servant tied up the horse and gave food to her master, The Ranf Sorail 
fell at his feet and wept, and brought water to bathé him. Then they began to play at dice. 
When the night was far spent Zahir went away, promising to retarn soon, | 

In this way for some time he nsed to visit his Rani by night." The Rant used to sleep by 
day, and at night she decorated herself to receive him. Then the news spread in the city that 
some one used to visit the Rini Surail by night, So the Rant Bichhal went to the Rani Surail, 
and found her daughter-in-law in child. . 

‘She said; —“ Why hast thon committed so great a wrong to my son?” 

She answered: —“I have done no wrong, My busband is alive.” 

But the Rint Bichhal would not believe her, Then the Rani Sarnil said: — 

“Why do you not believe me? Your son is alive and he visits me every night.” 

The Rani Bachhal prayed: —‘‘ Let me see him once,” 

She answered: —“ Come bere at night and you shall see him.” | 

So the Rani Bichhal came by night to the house of the Hani Surail and saw her son; bat 
when his eye fell npon his mother he veiled his face and mounting his horse departed.” His 
mother and wife followed him crying— 

“Why art thon leaving us?" 

But he turned a deaf ear to their voice. The Rani Surail, howerer, soon overtook him and 
seized the rein of his horse. Zahir Diwin then thought of his Guri Géraknath and 
deacended below the earth, The wretched women returned home and lamented him bitterly, 

Now the place where Zahir Diwan descended below the earthis at a distance of 
nine kés from Noir and twenty-seven kés from Hissir, And many pilgrims visit the 
place where his tomb is erected. It is known as Zfihir Diwan ké nAnA ka ujari khéra — 
The deserted mound of the grandfather of Zahir Diwan. There multitudes of men 
assomble in the month of Bhidot. Besides this, in many villages, are platforms raised in his 


honour. 





Note. 


This is a very complete and interesting legend of the life of Zahir Diwip and shows all 
through a good deal of fine, nataral, chivalrous feeling. The high position women take in it is 
noticeable. It runs on different lines from that given by Major Temple in Legende of the 
Panjaé, Vol. I. p. 121, f. I have given a short account of Gugi and quoted some of the htera- 
ture on the subject in my Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, p- 133 2g. [In Vol. 
IIL. p. 261 ff, of the Legends I give a long version of the Gigi story, which rans mach on the 
lines of Mr. Crooke's valuable version. I also recognize many bits of stories in the above 
legend, which are often fastened on to other heroes. EF. g., Visuki is connected with 
(Ghazi Salar in the Legends, Vol. Lp. 117 ff., and the doings of the serpents at Bindi may be 
compared with their doings at Safidda in connection with the modern version of the story of 
Parikshit and Janaméjaya (Legends, Vol. I. p. 418 ff.) The conversation of Giga with Surail 
is comparable with that between Rija Rasild and various women he ig mixed up with 
(Legends, Vol. I. p. 50 ff, 209 ff., etc., vide index). In the Legends, Vol. Lp. 166 ff, I give 
another version of the story of Gigi and the Brahmani. — Ep.]| 

1 On thie custom of a husband visiting the bride by stealth, see-Lobbock, Origin of Ciethuotion (p. Si ag.) 
1 Apparently some breach of » primitive marriage taboo, as in the case of Urvasl: see Lang, Custom and Myth, 
pe. 64 eq. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8, 
(Continued from p. 32.) 
(co) Metals. 

elasa of articles, which, next to fire and water, have special power over spirits, are metals, 

. <Among the metals which have power over spirits, copper, lead and gold, are 
notived, but the most important is iron.’ ¢ In all cases of seizures and swooning iron is of 
great value, either applied hot, or asa lancet to let blood. This seems to be the base of the almost 
universal belief that iron has great poweroverspirits. Sothe Vaishnavas stamp their bodies with 
red-hot iron seals, and when the body of a pregnant woman is carried out of a Hindu house, a 
nail or a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold to bar the spirit from coming back. Among the 
Prabhiis of Bombay, after the birth of a child, an iron bar is thrust across the door of the lying- 
in room, and a pen-knife is placed under the mother’s bed to ward off evil spirits! The first 
thing a Bombay Prabhi looks at after waking is a gold ring! The Kunbls of Kiélibi put an 
iron hook, or poker, under the cot of a lying-in woman to keep off evil spirits* The belief 
that spirits are afraid of iron is so strong among the Kélfs, Vidvals and other lower classes of 
Thin’, that whenever they go at night to their fields or gardens they keep with them a stick 
with loose iron rings to frighten evil spirita.? Among the Vadvals, or gardeners of Thani, an iron 
bar is laid across the threshold of the lying-in room, in order that the evil spirita may not come 
inside When a Hindu child is taken to visit a relation, copper or silver coin is put into its 
hand at the time of leave-taking.® During s thunderstorm Kénkani Marithis throw their 
axes and sicklea out of doors to scare the lightning. Among the Bombay Pirsis, women in 
child-bed aré made to lie on an iron bed-stead for forty days, and the dead are carried on an. 
iron bier? The Parst women in their monthly sickness are fed from an iron dish.’ In Gujarat 
Matia Kanbi women, for « fortnight after a birth, never go out without carrying a knife ora 
sickle, The Bhits of Gujarit set a dagger near the new-born child on the fifth evening when 
the chAafi spirit is believed to come. A dagger and a sword are laid in the Bhatia woman's lying- 
inroom. Among Gujarit Srivaks the bridegroom carries, for fourteen days before the wedding, 
a sword,’ In Kithlawar gold and curds are put into the dying Rajpiit's mouth. In Gujarit 
the Musalmin bridegroom carries a poignard and the Musalman bride a knife!’ The Dekhan 
Ramééls, after a birth, set up in the lying-in room a needle or an arrow in a millet stalk, and 
at their weddings the bridegroom holds a dagger in one hand and afriend holds a sword over 
his head.? The Kanbis of Poona on the Dasahra day worship iron tools," and they use hot 
iron as a care in certain complainta.!4 The Pardés] Bhidbhujas of Poona tie a piece of iron, 
about the size ofa shilling, to the boy's and the girl's wrists at the time of marriage.!® The Telnga 
Nhivis of Poona lay the new-born child by its mother, and at the head of the bed set a dagger, 
a lemon, and a cane."* Among-the Nasik Malis if a woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves 
the house, a borse-ehoe is driven into the threshold, and while carrying the bier rald grain ia 
strewn on the ground that the spirit may not come back.” Inthe possession of the Mahirija 
of Kélhapur is a gold mohar, and when a woman isin labour, water is poured over the mohar and 
er to drink.!8 The Kolhapur Liigayats, on the way tothe burial-ground, at intervals 


given h 


iis ‘The Parsia in some cases purified a man from a lead ladle (Vendiddd, Vol. IV. pp. 40-42). Barton (1621, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. £35) saya gold isan aotidete to epirita, and gold rings are worn to keep spirits aeny, 
Of the use of copper coins and of bells examples are given below, : 

® Mr. K. Haghanith’s Patdné Prabhds, p. 45. 1 From MS, Notes. * Bombay Gasatfeer, Vol. XT, p. 5. 

® Information from Mr. P. B.. Joshi. a Op. caf, Loe. cif. § [oformation from Mr. Gorindras Pandit. 

# Information from the peon Babajl. T Bombay Gazefizer, Vol. KIT. p. 270, 


* Fendiddd Fargerd, Vol. XVI. ; Bleek's Khordah Avesia,p. 121. * Information from Mr, Bhimbhii. 
1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIL p. 419. ™ Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 24. 
M Tron, By, Lit, Boc. Vol. IIL p. 347. ,™ Op. cit. Vol. TIL p. 321. 


* Mw Op, cit. Vol IIL p. 381. 1 From M3. Notes, Information from Mr, Barvd, 
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racatter betel spore aan copper coins.’* Among the Dharwar Libgiyate, before the body i is 
buried, twenty-one small pieces of copper with some religious words written on them 
are Inid on the body.” That the origin of irom as a spirit scarer lies in ita value in 
eases of actual cautery finds support in the practice prevalent among the Dharwir 
Miasilars of branding new-born children with o red-hot needle in the form of a cross.# 
Among the Midhav Brahmans of Dhirwiy, when & woman suffersmuch during child-birth, old 
gold coins are washed, and the water is given her todrink™ The Bijipur Radis eo popped 
coins on the spot where the funeral pyre is built The Beni-Isri'ils of Western India lay o 
knife under a babe’s pillow to keep off spirits. ee Gonds have a god called Chuda Pen in © 
the form of an iron bracelet.’ At Gond marriages copper coins are waved round the 
bridegroom's head und coins are worshipped by the Gaitl Gonds.* The Oraiots lay a coin in 
the mouth of the dead,*” originally to keep the spirit from leaving the body The Greeks 
and Romans continued the practise, explaining it by ssyiny the coin was to pay Uharon.2? 
In Bengal, when the father sees the new-born child for the first time he puts money in ite hands. 
The arrow beads and other iron weapons, found in rudestone tombs in the Nilgiris, seem placed _ 
there with the object of keeping off evil spirits, not for the use of the dead.” 

The Caunii, an ancientnation of Lesser Asia, at certain seasons met in armour and beat the air 
with lances aml went to the boundary to drive away foreign spirits? When an Arab sees a 
whirlwind he svya :—" Madid, hadid, yd mask way,"" —that is, ** Leon, iron, oh thou vile one! "™ 


Among the Burmans, if a woman gives birth ton still-born child, a piece of iron’is placed in — 
the cloth in which the body in wrapped, and at the burial a membor of the family says:— “Never 
rerarn to thy mother’s womb till this metal becomes soft as down.’™ The ascetics or hermits in 
Burma carry an iron staff hong with rings. The Bormons pot pellets of gold under the skin to 
be wound-proof.° Tho Siam king's sword is dipped into holy water, and the water is deauk by 
the king at the time of vorenation®”’ The Chinese authorities objected to the Slonghai-Woosung 
Railway beenuse it would disturb the spirits of the earth and tho air, and so lower the ralne 
of property. When a Chinese elili is sick, it is corried along the street by the mother, who 
drups coina at every ten poees, or, if the child is very bad, its body is rubbed with the coins and 
they are thrown into the street In China, when a person is sick of x devil-sent epidemic, a 
sword, if possible a sworl which has ent off a criminal’s head, is hung over his bed, and coins, 
veverally pierce coins, are worn as charm”! = A sword is a sacred emblem in Japan kept in 
the temple of Aisuia,“ 


In North-West Africn Musalmin women, when pregnant, often sit on an old iron gun to be 
relieved of dangers of clild-lirth™ 


A queen in Sonth Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, had a number of iron rings on her ankles 
with little bits of sheet iron fixed to them.“4 In North Africa, the fire doctor generally keeps 


—_—— ee .  -  ik 


1 From MS_ Notes, ® Fombay Carelteer, Vol. REM. p. 11h, = Op. cit, Vol. KXIL p. 211, 





= Op.cit. Vol, RXIL p74 = Op. et. Vol. XXII. p, 165, ™ Op, cit. Vol. XVIIL p, 520, 
= Hislop's Aboriginal Trifles of the Central Provinces, App, DD. Op. cit, p. 15. 
W Op, cil, p, 2 3 Dalton's Descriptive Ethuology of Bengal, p, 261. 


The great god of the Central Province Gait! Gonds isa pice ina hollow piece of banboo, A apace, = foot 
square, is cleared ot the foot of some holy tree, the pice is broaght in its bamboo case, taken out and laid on the 
ground, Heapsof rice, a heap foreach deity they worship, are arranged round the pice: chickens and goats (formerly 
cows were offered) are fed on the rice, killed, and their blood sprinkled between the pice and the rice. On the 
blood liquor is poured. The pice is then put in the case (Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p, 22), 

@ Wards Fier of fhe Hindus, Vol. TL p.154 © Jour. Ethno, Soc, Vol. I. p, 161. 


32 Herod. 1, in Hume, Vol, IL, p. 99, * Prom M3, Notes, % Shway Yoo's The Burman, Vol. Lp. 2. 
= Op. cif, Vol. L p, 109. M Yule's Cathay, Vol. I p, 4 [And of silver, — Ep.) 

© Jones’ Crowns, p, 46, [This belongs apparently to the section on Water, — En, | 

# Captain H, O. Selby, B. E, Gray's China, Vol. II. p80, Op, cit, Vol, IT, p. a1. 
«1 Jour, Eihna, Soc. Vol. L p. 39, ‘9 Reed's Japan, Vol. IL. p, 248, 


¢? Hay's Weetern Barbary, p, 117, * Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in Sowth Africa, p. 278, 
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with him a small charcoal fire, a pair of bellowa and some iron rods. When « patient thinks 
himself bewitched, the doctor makes him lie down, pulls aside the clothes from his back, and, 
making hisrod of iron red-hot, draws it with hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God.’ Actual cautery with a red hot iron is a favourite remedy with the 
Moors.” In Madagascar the chief post of the house has a silver chain fastened to it.4? 


touched with a sword oriron. So the Tartars would not (1246) touch fire with a knife, 


Pythagoras (B.C. 600) said that fire should not be stirred with a sword.43 Tho same belief 
eccars in North-East Asia and North America, In Russia to break faggots with a poker might 
cause an ancestor to fall into hell, — that is, might drive away the guardian ancestral spirit 
from his hearth-home A similar reason may explain why the Romans would not cut 
certain plants with a knife, and why religions monuments were long made of undressed stone. 
The Romans believed that if an iron spike was driven in the ground, where a person was 
attacked by the falling sickness, he would never bo again seized.” The Romanus kept a 
jevelin in a lying-in room to give the mother easy delivery," and drove large coffin nails 
in the side-posts of doors to drive off spirits. Any one finding cast lorse-shoe in the road, 
and Inyimg it up, will be cured of the yor, or biceup, by thinking of the place where the 
shoe wos put. In the Roman tombs opened at Mayence, in women's coffins, bracelets, rings, 
needles and censora for burning incense were found. 

The Danish women, before putting a childin a cradle, to prevent ovil spirits from hurting - 
the child, fasten garlic, salt and stcel to the cradle. In Sweden a knife, or other steel 
implement, is laid in the cradle of an unbaptized child to keep off spirits. Bathers throw stecl 
into the water, and say:—" Neck, Neck, stcel in strand, thy fathor was w steel-thief, thy 
mother a needle-thief, so far shalt thon be hence as this ery is heard."* The young German 
warriors (A. 1), 100) wore an iron chain,” and the British mothers gave their children their 
firat food off the father’s sword. The Germans nosed to lay three knives for the Three 
Mothers,” probably at firat to drive them away, though they afterwards seem to have laid 
offerings on the blades. 

In 1691, in the Seotch Highlands, cold iron was putin a lying-in woman's bed to 
keep off the fairies, the renson being that, as iron mines lay near to hell, fron bad an 
unplensant savour to those fascinating creatures. In Suffolk (1780) it was believed that 
an old horse-shoe buried under the threshold of a witch kept her in at night.’ That 
no elf or nightmare should mde on a woman in child-bed, and that an infant may not be 
carried away by an owl, a knife should be kept on the conch.” In carly England the 
fiend-sick patient had to drink ont of a church bell.“ Middle-Age Europe believed that 
spirits could be hurt hy swords and lances. The belief that a horse-shoe keeps off spirits, is 





48 Rohlf's Morocco, p, 82, CY. ante, p. ™, 8 Op. cil. p. Bi. *? Sibree's Madagascar, p. 287. 

“ Karly Histery of Man, p, 7. Compare (Macgregor’s Sikhs, Vol. L. p. 91) when the Sikh leader. Guri 
Gbvind (1580) waa forced to eat boef ho first turned over the Sesh with a knife. Tho sense seems to be that the 
iron drove out the divine cow-spirit, What Givind ute was therefore no longer cow's flesh, 


#9 Op. cit, p. 277, “ Plny's Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap, 6. 
t Op. cit, Book xxviii, Chap, 4, 82 Op, cit, Book zxzxiv, Chap. 15, 


®@ Piiny’s Natural Histery, Book xxviii, Chap, 20, In some Roman British tombe large nails bare been found 
(Wright's Cat, Romin and Sazon, pp. 302, 504, 204, 910), Perhaps the object, as among the Cheremis Indians, wae 
to secure the body in the coffin (Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol, I. p. 29). 


& Fombay Gazette, bth Febroary, 1634. @ Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 73. 
“ Henderson's Foll-Lore (2nd Edition), p. 281. Tacitus’ Germania, Chap. p. 31. 

“ Tacitus’ Ozford Trans, Vol. II. p. 384. ® Wright's Celt, Roman and Sazon, pp. 283-287, 
™ Scott's Demonology and Wiicheraft, p. 184, * Moore's Oriental Fragments, p, 465, 


© Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. ILL p. 254, ® Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 140, 
© Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 723. 
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common in England and Scotland.© A horse-shoe keeps off spirits and witches, according to 
the couplet: —‘' Straw laid acroas her path, the witch retards. The horse-shoe nailed, each 7 
hold guards." In England (about 1612) it was considered lucky for a man to find a piece of 
iron.*? In North-West Scotland, gold and silver cured the effects of the evil eye.™ In England, 
it is bad luck to makes present of a knife, and in North England, unless nominal price is given, 
no one should take a present of a knife, fora “knife severa love." Pins are used in England 
in many cures. To cure warts prick them with a pin and drive the pin into an ash tree? In 
England, a child afflicted with an eruption is cared by being rubbed with a half sovereign?! 
aod in Duomfrieshire the Locherby penny cures cow-madness.'? In Northumberland pings are 
thrown into the wishing well at Wooler.” On New Year's Eve you should have money in your 
pocket,” and it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket when you first hear the cuckoo,7# 


The belief that spirits fear iron and a ring is perhaps the origin of the sacredness of 
thekey. InEnglandakey wasused in divination, A key is heated and laid on the back to cure 
lumbago, and is put down the back of the neck tostop bleeding at thenose, With the honge-key 
and a frying pan fiends are scared and bees tempted toalight.7 Aftera death the hive is tapped 
thrice with a door key.’ In some parts of Scotland, when a bride and bridegroom enter their 
home, each carries a key — the husband a door key and the woman a bunch of keys.7 

In Wiltalire(1874) a laboorer's wife asked a clergyman for « sacrament shilling to tie round 
her child's neck to cure fits,” A “heart-grown,” — that is, a fairy-witched, child in England ia 
laid noked on the blacksmith’s anvil. The blacksmith lifts his hammer as if to strike hot iron, 
bat brings it down gently, Three taps of the bammer cure the child.™! 

Urine, — The next most important power over spirits is urine, Urine is a widely 
used medicine.) From the ammonia it contains, urine is useful in two Ways: in recovering 
from swooning, fainting, nervous and other seizures, and in staunching bleeding. Both of these 
properties shew power over spirits. In restoring consciousness the power over the oppressing 
evil spirit is evident, and in staunching blood urine drives away & Spirit, in accordance with 
the early belief that wounds bleed because they are sucked by spirits™ The use of cow's 
uring, as 4 purifier, is common among all higher class Hindus, It is the regular means o€ 
getting rid of the ceremonial impurity which a birth or a death in a family causes, and it 
ought to be taken on certain festivals and highdays. The importance of cow’s and bull's urine, 
asa purifier among the Hindus and still more among the Persians, seems to shew that cow 





“Io London, in 1994, most West-End houses bad « horseshoe nailed in the threshold, because it laid evi] 
spirits, The practice was universal in Wales im 1812 (Leslie's Early Races of Scotlamd, p, 423), Horee-shoes were 
formerly (1600) cut in the doors of British Christians, and they were fixed in bosta and ships to guard them 
against storms (op. cit. p. 424), Neleon had « horse-shoo nailed to the Ficlory's mast (Dyers Folk-Lora, p. 119), 
The ends of the horse-shoe ought to be turned up. Compare Reginald Scatt on the cure by sympathy, — that is, 
treating the weapon, not the wound. If they stroke the sword up, the party feels no pain: if they draw the fingers 
down, the pain is intolorable. See Note 2, Reginald, in Scott's Lay, 


@ Dyor's Folk-Lors, p, 112, 7 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. ILL p. 251, 
© Mitchell's Highland Superstitions, p. 87, @ Henderson's Folk. Lore, p, 118, ™ Gp, cit. p. 189, 
Ro dated Reh "7 Op. cit, pp. 163, 164, "! Op, cit. p, 230, 
™ Op, cil, p. TR  Deyor's Folk. Lore, p. f. tt Henderson's Folk- Lore, p. 238, 
T Dyor's Folk. Lore, p. 134, 1 Op, cit, p. 128, ™ Henderson's Folk- Lore, p. 33, 
| Dyers Folk- Lora, p- 14, | Henderson's Folk-Lors, p. 187, 


™ Io the Kinkan, near Bombay, no medicine is so largely used in child. diseases as is the urine of the cow 
(Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi), According to Pandit Narsinha (Nighdnturdj, pp. 174, 178) rine kinds of urine 
are considered medicinal by Hindy physicians — the Urine of a MAS, & cow, aahe-buffalog, « hore, an ams, a she-goat, 
anewe, an elophact aod acamel, Human urine destroys worms and removes phlegm, wind, insanity and poison 
(Iuformation. from Mr, Niriyan Y, Parandhart), That urine stops bleeding, explains the Mardth! test of « 
disobliging man: “To Ldplya kardnylé var mutnir nai"; He will not even make water on 4 ont finger, For the 
maby healing properties of urine in Roman Folk Medicine compare Pliny's Natural History, Book xxviii Chap, 6, 

“ Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 128. 

% The idea of the ceremonial impurity which attaches to birth, monthly sickness, and death, seems to have 
ita root in the fact that thosg are the three times in life when the chances of epirit-possestion are greatest, The 
point ia noticed ander “ spirit times,” 
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and bull worship are greatly due to the healing value of their urine. Human urine is also 
believed to have a great power over spirits, an 

Among Ratnagiri Marathis human urine is used to cure cough and snake-bite, Among 
lower class Muhammadans, Hindos and Portuguese in Gujarit and Bombay, people, 
when they have had a bad fall, or when they are severely beaten, drink their cea ae 
They say that it has the same intoxicating and reviving power as brandy. In Sind 
and other parts of India, to bathe it with urine is a common care for a bleeding wound. 
In the Esst Dekhan, the exorcist keeps urine in s bottle and threatens to make the spirit 
drink it, if he does not tell whe he is. The filthy food which spirits eat shews that it 
is not its nastiness which makes the spirit fear urine. A Hindu in o haunted place will 
make water in a circle and sit secure in the middle: or, if ho must move on, he will make 
water on his left foot, and the spirits will fly.#7 

Among the Persians and the Pirsis the use of urine is still commoner, because their 
fear of spirits is greater, After the thread-prayer the Pirai every morning should drink 
and wash his hands in cow's urine. It is » sin to wash the hands in water till they 
have been washed in urine.“ That the urine of an ox or of a bull is equally cleansing as the 
urine of a cow,™ supports the view that the cow was worshipped, rather because of 
the value of its urine, than because of the value of its milk. So also the fifth moat 
acceptable place in the (Paral) universe is where cattle and beasts of burden leave their 
prine.” Among Pirsis defiled garments are washed in cow's urine."! Corpse-bearers should 
wash their bodies and hair with urine. Any one who touches a dead body should wash 
his hands in cow's urine, and the spirit of corruption will be driven out.” In some cases it 
is enongh to sprinkle the clothes with urine, but a woman who gives birth to a dead 
child must drink cow's urine and ashes, and wash her body with urine. Besides, in their 
religions services, urine is commonly used and bighly valued as a medicine by Parsis, 

Urine was greatly valued as a medicine by thé Romans, Pliny™ notices asp's urine as 
a cure for the drowsiness which follows an asp sting. He mentions the orine of camels, apes, 
wild boars, asses, and horses as curing many diseases."° The examples are valuable as 
shewing one of the grounds on which these animals were worshipped. A boy's urine cured 
fever,” a man’s urine cured gout,™ and whoerer dropped his urmeon his foot in the early 
morning, was safe from any charm.” The use of urine is seldom recorded in books of travels 
or of customs. This is probably from an idea that the habit has no special meaning or interest, 
rather than that it has not been noticed. Even where no reference has been made to the use 
of urine, cases ure recorded of the tails of cattle being used to sprinkle holy water.! This 
sugeerts that the yak or Tibet ox tails, which were so commonly borne close to Hindu kings 
and which appear in old Buddhist and other sculptures and paintings, were valued as spirit- 
acarers rather than as fly-whisks. 


™ Taformation from the peon Babijt. Information from Mr. Fazal Lutfulls. 
* Compare Pliny (Natural History, Book rxviii. Chap, VI). He who every morning droppeth bia own urine 


on his feet shall be secure from every charm and poison, 
®@ Black's Kkordok Avesta, p, 166. 


 Vendidid Porgard, Vol, XIX. pp. 70-75; Bleek’s Khordak Avesta, Vol. I. p. 140. 
™ Op, cit. Vol. L p, 53, Op, cit, Vol, L. p, 70, 


™ Blook's Khordah Avasta, Vol, I. p. 21. 

® Bleck's dvesta, Fendiddd, p, 4. ™ Bleek’s KAordah Avesta, pp, 45, 48, 64, 

™ Pliny’s Natursl History, Book xxix, Chap. 4 * Op, cit. Book xxviii, Chapa, 8, 11, 12, 17, 19. 

* (Op, cit, Hook xxviii, Chap, LL. ® Op. cit, Bock xxviii, Chap, 6, 

™ Piiny's Natural Histery, Book xxviii. Chap.6. This seems to explain why the fascinus was bung round 
children's necks and under warrior's triumphal cara (op. ci?. Book xxviii, Chap. 4), The Hindus have the same 
belief that spirits fear the private parts of a man. 

i Tylor's (Primitive Cullure, Vol. TL p. 433) reference to the Hottentots smearing mother and child with 
Qrine in their unclean way seems ocase in point. It is doubtful whether be intentionally left out other references, 


as be mentions the Parsi practios in detail (op, eit, Vol. IL p. 488). 
1 Tylor's Primitive Cullure, Vol. IL. p. 533. 
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Bombay Hindus use cow's urine as a medicine as well a5 & 5 punber, Mei: the Konkan, 
cow's urine is considered m specific for worms, from which young children are spt to 
suffer. The Brahmans and Prabbis of Bombay, on the eleventh day after a death, become 
purified by drinking cow's urine, The Brilimaus in Bombay, after a child is born, keep cow's 
urine, with nim leaves Aoating in it, at the entrance of the lying-in room,and no one is allowed 
to enter the room witliout first sprinkling the urine on bis feet with the nim leaves. Among 
the Prabhis of Bombay, on the tenth day after child-birth, cow's arine is sprinkled all over the 
house: and, to free them from all imparity, each member of the household thrice drinks about 
u teaspoonful of the paiichagdeya,— that is, clarified batter, curds, milk, honey and cow's 
urine! In Poona, drops of urine and Ganges water are poored into the dying Ranl\'s mouth, 
The Dhoirs of Ahmadnagar spill-a pot of cow's urine on the grave,* and the Namdéy Shimpis of 
Abmadnagar, on return from a foveral, dip a nim! twig in cow's urine and sprinkle their heads 
with it.! Among the Dharwar Litgayats the holiest of the holy water which is dronk by 
laymen is that in which the stone ling of the high priest has been bathed.’ The Gésivis of 
Belgaum, after a death, are purified by drinking the five products of the cow. On one fast 
nothing bat cow's urine is drank by Hindus.*  Fryer'® (1673) notices how the Banins of Stirat 
“take delight in the stale urine of a cow, besprinkling themselves with it, asa Christian with 
holy water, ors Muasalmin with rose water: nay, more, they even use it a8 a potion or filter, and 
after it bid the devil do his worst.” The Nilirs of Malabir consider urine to be a purifier, and 
have water, cow's milk and cow's urine poured over them on the fifth, tenth and fifteenth days 
afteradeath!! Oderic (1320) says :—* In Malabar the people take two basins, one of gold, tha 
other of silver, and when the ox is brought from the atalla they put these under him and cateh 
urine in one and dang in the other, With the orino they wash their face and with the dang 
they daub themselves on the middle of the forehead, on the balls of the cheeks, and on the 
middle of the chest.""" According to the Dabistéx™ haman urine was drank by some yiyis, 


The Burman priests nso as medicine the urine of a cow or a black bullock, on which the 
juice of the lemon or other sour frnit has been poured,'* In China cow and horse urine are 
considered an excellent lotion for skin disease, and also for destroying white ants.!® In the 
Philippine Islands the first excrements of a new-born babe are a cure for snake and dog 
bites." 


The Dinkns of the White Nile make their hair a foxy red by continnal washing with cow's 
urine? The Shillooks of the White Nile, if fairly off, cover their body with a rusty coating of 
cowdang ashes: with them dry ashes anil cow's wrine are indispensable articles of toilet, 
According toa widespread African practice, milk vessels are washed with cow's trine instead 
of with galt." The Dinkas of the White Nile burn cow-dunz and smear themselves with ihe 
ashes; they also use cow's arine in washing dishes.’ Hotterito. sorcerers or min bringers 
procire rain by scattering their nmrine overa fire*” Ata Moor wedding in West Africa a» 
present of urine from the bride's person is sent as a special compliment, and ie dashed in the 
receiver's face." Child's urime painted on the affected spot is considered 7 cure for sores in 
Central Africa? 

The Indians of Pern, in South Amerioa, wash their lisir in ori ne, and the Spanish American 
women do the same.™ 


1K, Raghunith's Pdline Probhus, p, 43, ® Bombay Gasetterr, Vol, XVIII. p. 361. 

# Op, cit. Vol. XVIL, p. 100. * Melia atadirochta, 

* Bombay Gazetteer, Fol. sah chase T Op. cif, Vol. XXIL p. 190, 

© Op. cit, Vol. EXL p. 184, ® Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol, V. p. 983. 

™ Foyages, p. 22, ™ Buchanan's Mysore, Vol, II, p. 409. 

19 Yale's Cathay, Vol. IL. p. 73. 1 Dibistin, Vol. 11, p. 129. 

4 Shway Yoo's The Burman, Vol. I. p. 141. “ Gray's China, Vol, If. p. 128. 

M Jour, Ethus, See, Vol, IL p, 174 W Schweinfurth's Heert of Africa, Vol. I. p. 150, 

i Gp, cit. Vol, Ip. 88 Op. cit. Vol. I. p, 163. * Hahn's Toni Goam, p, 83. 


™ Park's Travels, Vol. I. p. 136, " Stanley, Vol. II. p. 969, 3 Jour. Ethno, Soe, Vol. II. p. 206. 
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The Highlanders in the seventeenth century used to sprinkle their cattle with urine on the 
first Monday in every quarter.* In Scotland, in Perthshire, urine is uscd as a cure for wasp- 
stings.* In the South of Ireland, especially in the outlying parts, among the lower orders, the 
drinking of human urine is a not uncommon cure for diseases2® In England, in the seventeenth 
century, urine was considered to be a book of fate2’ In the Highlands of Scotland water and 
oil of haman dung were believed to be very effective against madness,® and the urine of the 
bear mized in vinegar was said to cure epilepsy.™ 
they have been found to cure diseases, may be shortly noted in alphabetic order :-— ; 

Ashes, called by Hindus rabeha or protection and vibhdfi or prosperity, are much osed by 
them as purifiers, that is, as spirit-drivers, Though ashes are sometimes taken internally as a 
medicine, the reason why they are considered specially potent against spirits seems to be their 
power of staunching blood and of healing sores. The following illustrate the common Hindu 
nse of ashes to keep off spirits. The Liigayat robs his brow with cow-dung ashes, and 
ascetics cover their whole bodies with ashes, The Vaidus of Poona get purified by robbing 
their bodies with oshes,” and a Dekhan mediom surrounds a possessed man with a circle of 
ashes. In Dharwar, as a core for head-ache, ashes are thrown on the head or applied to any 
other part of the body that pains.’ In Belgaum, among the Bhiits, a person excommunicated 
from the caste is re-admitted on swallowing ashes given him by the caste teacher? In Bijapur, 
ashes from the censer of Maruti, or other guardian deity, is one of the chief means of scaring 
spirite. When an Ambig, or fisherman of Bijapur, is possessed, he is set before a god, and his 
brow is robbed with ashes? The Kongaris of Kinara get from the washerman, on the third 
day after a death, wood-ashes and water,and the Dhors get cow-dung ashes once a year from 
the head of the Liiigiyat monastery of Chitradriga in Mysore.” Among the Halvyikki Vikkals 
of Kanara, on the third day after a birth, the people and their house are purified by the washerman 
sprinkling on them, and in the house, water mixed with ashes and potash.* High-class Hinda 
females in Western India, during the Divili holidays, draw lines of raagéli (husk-ashes) in front 
of their houses. Among the Hindus, éhasma mnitnd, OF ash bathing, is considered as good and 
purifying ‘as bathing in water2* The Hindu religions book, Brakméttarthand, states that a 
great ascetic applied ashes to the body of a king named Bhadriyu, and from that time the king 
beeanse famous for strength, glory, courage, and power of memory.” The Honi-Isri‘ils of 
Bombay, at a birth, to keep off evil spirits, draw lines of ashes outside of the mother's room. 
A Parst woman after child-birth drinks ashes mixed with cow's orine.® The Parsis strew 
their fields with the ashes of the sacred fire.” 

The Jews in grief covered themselves with ashes and sackcloth. In Central Asia ashes 
are sed to stanucl: bleeding in cases of circumcision.“ 

The Papuans, when they see o stranger, throw ashes, lime, and sand over their own 
bodies? In consequence of their belief that spirits enter by the hair, the people of the Arru 
Islands, west of Guinea, wash their hair with ashes and lime.“ 

According to Pliny, horse-dung ashes, used with egg shells, are good for stannching 
blood.4 The Romans believed that the ashes of a calf porified.“ They considered ashes sovran 








| : ~ dulimuitie, Vol 1 p.18 ™ Information from Mr, J. Davidson, Iedian Civil Service. 
St aa De ut coms. # Broome's Fulgar Errors, Vol. Ip. 3 
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for staunching blood, The ashes of a sacred pregnant cow were preserved in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome, with bean stalks, as a means of expiation.“ 


In a Russian story, cow-ashes mixed with excrement, bring good luck.” In Hussia 
wine and water are used in extreme unction, and imcense ashes are laid with the dead.“ 
In Poland, when “the white folk" torment a sick man,a bed of pease-balm is made, a sheet 
spread over it, and the patient is laid thereon. A person walks round him carrying ‘on is 
back a sieve fall of ashes, and letting the ashes run out till the floor all round the bed 
is covered with them. The first thing next morning is to connt all the lines im the 
ashes, and some one goes silently, greeting mo one on the way, and reports the number 
to the wise woman, who prescribes aceordingly, Spirits dre believed to leave their tracks in the 
ashes, which are thus strewn, ‘In Franca, in some religious houses, the dying breathed his last 
lying on ashes.“ In Roman Catholic Europe, people are marked with a cross of ashes.’ With 
ashes of palm-leaves the Roman Catholic priest signs the foreheads of his people in the form of a 
cross. Ash-Wednesday, which is the first day of Lent, is called so from the ancient ceremony 
of blessing asheson that day. Ashes of box-treeleaf were used in the same way as palm ashes, 
and on Palm Sunday were given by the priests asan exorcism against ague and worma™ In 
England, it was believed that any person who is to die within the year will have his footprints 
marked in ashes on St. Mark's Eve, April 25th.™ In England, people used to examine ashes to 
see the foot-prints of a future husband or wife,“ and ring-worm was cured by dropping ashes on 
the affected place,” 

Beating. — Spirits fear beating. So St. Francis fogged himself to keep off the devil,™ 
and Merlin ordered a weekly whipping to disenchant Dulcinea.™ At Tarapur, in the Kinkan, 
in 1673, M. Dellon saw, in the cloister of the Charch of Misericordia, penitents with covered 
faces and bare shoulders wounding themselves with whips containing bits of iron. The 
practice of self-flogging for the removal of sins seeme to have been introduced into the Kénkan 
by the Jesuits. In 1551 Jesnit named Gaspar established a society of penitents, who, when 
the preacher aronsed a feeling of sorrow and shame, lashed themselves with thongs, and cut 
themselves with iron blades till the blood fowed.™ 


Among the Dekhan Mhirs, when a man is possessed by s spirit, and the spirit does not 
tell his name, the possessed man ia slapped with a shoe, his fingers are pinched, and he is caned,.™ 
In ShilApur, among the Liigiyata, the woman who names the child has her back beaten with 
gentle blows," and, among the Maags of Shélipar, at their wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
beat each other on the back with a twisted waistcloth.“ Among the Dharwar Midhava Brah- 
mans, when the father's sister names the child, the women of the house give her some blows 
on the back. In Dharwar some Brahmans, who live by begging, refuse to take alms, and 
threaten to curse the giver, unless he beats them.“ Gemelli Carer: (1695) mentions that when 
the lower classes in Goa marry, the conple hie on a hard bed, and the kindred come and thrash 
them, shewing them so moch of this bratal kindness that they are for a long time unfit for 
work. At the yearly festival of the goddess Dayamava in the Southern Marithi Country, 
son of Gis poormata, the pelo of the FltH han log whip, which: be eecks, and to 
which divine honours are paid.“ In Dharwar the pions worshippers of the goddess Dayamava 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddessand beat their cheeks in token of atonement for sina.” 


‘* Gubernati’s Zool. Myth, Vol. Lp. 276." Op. cil. loc. cit, “1 Schuyler's Turkestin, Vol. I. p. 152, 





(Grimm's Treats, Myth, Vol. II, pp. 1165, 1163, ™ Debois, Vol, I. p. 263. 
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Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p.3. @ Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 170. ™ Moore's Fragments, p. 53. 
Geert, Ree, October 1883, p, 423. Portugal ¢ os Estrangeires, Wol. L p. 231. 

© Bombay Gasetiver, Vol. XIIL p. 208, @ Op. at, Vol. XVIIL pp. 441, 442, 


Op. cit. Vol XX. p. 8. “ Op. cit. Vol. KX. p.174 © Op, cit, Vol, XXIL p. 75. 
® Information from Hiv Bahidur Tirmalriv Venkatesh. © Coren io Cherchill, Vol. IV. p, S08. 
© Sir W. Elliot in Jour. Ethno, Sor, Vol. L. p. 97. @ Bombey Gazetteer, Vol, XXIL Appendix A. 
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The Kirghiz of Central Asia beat a woman in child-bed, because they believe her to be 
possessed.“ Beating with a leather lash is « common Japanese application as « remedy 
for rheumatism, and to promote circulation,” The Arawahs, when a man dies, cub thorny 
twigs and beat the body to try and bring him back.” Careri™ notices a disease in the 
Philippine Islands, which can be cured only by beating the patient black and blue. The 
South Africans have a ceremony, called sechu, in which the men beat the boys with wands, 
drawing blood, to harden them?4 When the king of Tahiti, on his crowning day, is bathing, 
the priest strikes him on the back with a sacred branch: this purifies the king from blood 
and other guiltiness.™ 





In the mysteries of Adonis, in the foneral ceremony mourners pass along the streets, 
scourging themselves and uttering frantic cries.“* In chivalry the knight struck the candidate 
on the neck with a eword, kissed his cheeks and forehead, and with hia open palm gave him a 
gentle slap.” Among the Romans, during the Lopercalia, matrons were lashed by the priests 
with leather thongs, and they became pregnant." 

When St. Teresa of Spain (1540) began to suffer from trances and fits she was said to 
be possessed by a devil, and Francesco Borgia, Jesuit Provincial General for Spain, advised 
her to scourge herself with a whip of nettles In Germany, if your milk is bewitched, whip it 
ing pot,orstir it with a sickle: every lash or cut makes the witch wince” The Duke of 
Carinthia, in Austria, gets a slight slap on the face from a peasant when he sacceeds,® In the 
thirteenth century the Italian sect, called the Flagellanta, held that scourging was equally 
important as Baptism and the Sacrament. Among Roman Catholics the communicant 
is patted on the cheeks,“ and the Roman Catholic priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass on 
several occasions strikes his breast." Beating with nettles was, in England, considered good 
for consumption,™ 

Similarly with men, flower and fruit treea and animals were whipped, if believed 
to be worried by spirits. The Hindus have a belief that the kadumb tree when beaten by a 
pregnant woman with her left foot bears plenty of flowers.” According to the Spanish proverb 
“a woman, a spaniel, and s walnut tree, the more you beat them the better they be.’"™ 
In Holl and York dogs are whipped once a year.” 

(To be continued.) 


BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Conchaded from p, 41.) 

Tseate finish this review of works onthe ancient philosophy of India, by mentioning a 
short Jaina work, the Shaddarbanasamuchchaya, “the Epitome of the Six Systems," of Hari- 
bhadra, of which we have a good edition from Prof.P. L. Pullé,of Padua.™ Haribhadra, who 
according to tradition, died in 529 A. D., but by more exact testimony lived in the ninth 
eentury, and who bad several homonyms, was a Brahman converted to Jainism He is famous 
still as the anthor of 1,400 prajendhas (chapters of works), and seems to have been one of the 





1 Gpencer’s Principles of Bocielogy, Vol. L p.245, 7? Silver's Japan, p. 12. | 

Th Gee « Principles of Seciolagy Vol. L. p. 16.  Coreri in Cherchill, Vol. [V. p. 6° 

™ De. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p, 146, ™ Jones’ Crowns, p. 453, | 

™ Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 8, W Op. cl. pos Frome MS. Notes. 
Quart. Rev. October 1883, p. 405. © Grimm's Two, Myth. Vol. IIL p. 1072. 

® Jones’ Crowns, p. 399. " Golden Mansal, p. 090. ™ Op. cil. pp, 260-271. 
™ Dyer's Folk. Lore, p. 22. ® Information from Mr. FP. B, Joshi, 

© Dyer's Foll.Lore, p. 0. * Op. at. p. 1 


e In the Gierm, dilla Secistd Asiatic: Bakana, L (1887). 
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firat to introduce the Sadskrit language into the echolaatic literature of the Svetiimbara Jains.“ 
Hy the “* Six Systeme” the Brahmans understand those we have just passed under review, 
the two Mimimais, the Sinkhya and the Yoga, tho Nyjiya and the Vaiierhika. Haribhadra, 
on the other band, if indeed the treatise be by him," expounds under this title very cartly (in 
87 élokus}, but quite impartially, the essential principles of the Buddhists, the Juinas, the fol- 
lowers of the Nyaya, the Sankhya, the Vaiseshika, and the Mimamsi, He thos selected his 
own school and those with whom the Jainas have had the closest affinities, and puts them in 
between the schools of their greatest enemies, the Buddhiste and the ritualists of the school 
of Jaimini, These lust he couples with the Lokiyatikas, the atheistic materialists, not simply 
from sectarian fanaticism and on his own jadgment, bat following an opinion that was 
then prevalent even among the Brahmans. 

The bridge between speculation on the one hand, and ritual and eustom on the other, 18 
not so long in India as it is with as. Both disciplines make the claim to be founded on the 
Vein, with nearly the same justice int either case. On the Nreufa Siifras, the texts which deal 
with the great solemn sacrifices, notices have been given above, under the Vedas to which 
they are connected. I have only now to mention, auder this head, two works which have as 
their nim the comparative atudy of single points of this ritual according to the texte as a whole. 
Pyofessor Hillebrandt, who takes up @ elae, which he has followed before. has looked out for 
the traces, which the ancient festivals at the solstices have left in certain great: ceremonies of 
Bruhmanism, the Sattras.@ These feativala must have beet common to the Indo-European 
peoples, and this primitive community of origin may yet be discovered in several characteristic 
points where Germanic and Slavonic usages appear to coincide with Brahmanic prescriptions. 
Asa general proposition Prof. Hillebrandt's argament ix quite worthy of acceptance. Tt may 
very well be that the Brahmans have embodied ancient popular golemnities of this kind with 
their cyclic ceremonies, whatever doubt we may haveas to the more theoretic than real existence 
of these long ceremonics. But, in detail, wo think he bas gone too far, and that.-we will do well 
ta bearin mind thestrictures passed in the Keoue do U'hiatotve des Religiow™ by M. Sabbathier on 
same points of his theory. Apart from this theory, Prof. Hillebrand t's essay abounds in details 
of every kind on the constitution of the ancient ritnal of the Brahman. Fuller still, and ccom- 
pleter, but giving less room for hypothesis, is the monograph of Prof, Weber on the Vajapeya, 
aceremony which included games, chariot races, and the drinking of surd, a highly intoxicating 
beverage, which even the highly developed ritoal ordinances were obliged to retain on this 
vccasion, in spite of its prejudice in favour of temperance." Here, again, wo have to do with 
a popalar custom admitted into and modified by the sncordotal Sdsira, and Prof. Weber lina 
wimirably shewn, how, from being « festival originally accompanying the election of a chief, 
it has finally become simply one of the forms of the soma sacrifice. 

Under the rubric of domestic ritaal and customary law, I must mention, first of all, the new 
elition of the Dharmasitra of Apostamba“ by Prof, Bahler, and that of the Gribrya Batra of 
Hiranyskesi,” by his pupil Prof./Kirste, These two works ares pare of the etrasof two very 
Fe Ga HaGikcdsa ae Balahrift der dmtechen morgonlindischen Geedllechafl, SUNT. (U0) 2 i: 

40 The Shatdarananasomchchays of Haribbadra Shri, mentioned in the «ji ‘pana of the Fassshibadar-ane . 
[Benares Sai skpit Serves, p. 13), to be a different work. 

@ Alfred Hillebrandt, Die Bonnwondjeste in Ali-tudion, Fine Uutersuchueg, Erlangen, 1589. 

‘3 Tome XXII. p. 221. 

‘6 Albrecht Weber, Usber den Fitjapeye, from the Sitrungeberichte of the Berlin Academy, July 1502. Professor 
Weber has been kind enough to honour ma by dodianting this cesay to me, for which I beg to tender hima this 
public expression of my warmest thanks. 

‘4G, Babler, Aphoriams on the Sacred Law of the Hindus by Apastamba, lited. with’ Extracts from the Com. 
mentary, Second edition, revised, Part I. containing (he Text, with critical Notes. an Indee of the Sitras and the 
Various Readings of the eatery i Bombay, 1892, forming No. XLIV, of the Bombay Sanskrit 


0 J. Kirste, The Gribyasitra of Hiraryaketin, with Extracts from the Commentary of Métrid-tta, Vienna, 1880, 
published by the Academy of Sciences of Vienna Compare, by the same editor, Pun Gravtha-Manwecript dea 
Hiranyakehgrihyorttra im the Sitrengsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, loal. 
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nearly allied schools connected with the Black Yayuws of the Taittirtyas. Large parts ot slantr 
adiray are common, ‘By noting the variavta, for example, Prof. Bihler has been able to make 
his edition of the dharmand!ra of the oue school at the same time serve as an edition of that 
‘of the other school. In his profnce the reader will find new information as to important 
-peadings in the text of Apastamba and the commentaries, To these texts may be added 
the Karmapradipa, tho first chapter of which Dr. Schrader has published and translated.’ 
This ia a Grihya ritoal in general, but following more particolarly the adira of Gobbila 
(Samaveda), thongh it has also been nasigned to the Ihik and more especially tothe White Yajus. 
It has even been attributed to Kityayana, the acthor of the Sreutentras of. that Veds. 
Dir, Knauer had before supplied some useful ‘nformation on this treatise, and it seems to be 

older than the supplement to the sitraa of Gobhila mentioned above. 
“Professor Oldenberg hrs published a second volame of his translation into English of the 
Gobhils, Hiragyakesin, and Apastamba.” The collection now embraces 







hat have been published, and the translator has been in # position to add his general 
ductien. Up to the end of bis task the translator has managed to combine exactness, 
on = stones and, what is more, originality in a theme that has been so often treated before. 
Tn the introduction, for instance, the reader will hardly find single instance of mere repeti- 


tion of ‘old facta, and yet no essential point haa been omitted, and though in his results the 


or arrives: at the same conclasions a8 his predecessors he has done so by his own methods. 
is mple, by examining the metre, he has been enabled to fix precisely in a novel and 
snious manner the place of these sitras in Vedio literature. The prectices which they 
is sri are, in great part, elearly of very great antiquity, since we meet with them in many 
$cieuikes ‘and with striking resemblances in their details among other Indo-European 
of them are mentioned even ‘nthe Brdhmanas. But, before these siitras, there 
there were for the more complicated ritual of 











were nO naud-books for this part of the ritual, a8 
the great sacrifices. Till then these usages had been handed down by tradition, not by formal 
rea are suirias not erodes, and deal with custom and 


instruction. In other terms, the Criyasit 
not with doctrine. A very complete synoptical table of the subjects treated of in these texts is 


added to the yoltme, which ends with the translation of the Yaioparithdshdentras of Apastamba 
made by Prof. M. Maller and mentioned before. Dre. Caland and Winternitz deal with 
special points of this ritual, the former with the worship of the dead,#? and the otber with tho 
marriage eeremonies, and they have studied them from the comparative point of view, by 
bringing them into connexion with annlogous customs which have been observed. among 
other peoples. Professor Kirte has also made a comparmtive atndy of one of. these points, by 
putting the ceremony of shaving the head of children ames the Hindus alonvside of a 
very similar practice still observed by the South Slavonic nationalities.” The resemblance may 
be close, bat I doubt if the explanation of the usage BIPROERe: by Prof. Kirste is convincing: 














— : 





=! ihe balvader, Der Karmaprialip?. L Propitiala ent Awl jew cus dem Kommentora dee Aiarko, her- 
avepegelbe ead Cberectet. Halle, 1889. : | | 
= The Grikyr-adtras, Rulee of Vaiic Demedic Ceremonies, translated, Purt I. Gobhila, 


j Pr (Vdenbere. ; 
Wf He iw, Apastemba. ) Faftaparibhdah’-eftrie, fransated by #; Max Maller, Oxford, 1502, forming Vol. RXX. 


Fr ee ncoks ef the aut 
‘Ties ky ef TF ree. 
of the Sacrel 7 eunag bet einizen der Inula. germaniachen Valker, Amsterdam, I828, in the Proceed. 


vow. Calan’, Oder Totenverchruny bee | ? —_ pete? id i 
«ee nf the Academy of Ameterdam. Cf. Mi. Winternits, Noles on Brdddhas | ™ Ancestral Worshyp among the Inde. 
ee cateeie Te Wiener Hetischeift far die Kuvale des Morgeslande, TV, (1800) p 1, The dissertation of 
| i be tari ~turkisteriehe duntekien, feom tho Philologieche ‘bhancdleecrp 
£z Fhe Newssahl be den Cheflariern, Kulierhisterie theapen 
Prof. Keer. he eur. Sidler, Lag?, bears aieo in great part on the comparetite atudy of funeral oaapee, 
=s™M Winternit®, Dare oliinadls ache Hochzetiarituell cuprhy uber. Apowtanbiga-Grihy mitra, pad cinagen anderen 
be rer ket Mit Terglechwng der Horheeitagebriuche bes den tibrigen Indesermanucher Fillers, Vienna, 
“soe, in ee Denkscbrijten of the Academy of Vienna, Compare hy the rame author, 4 Comparative Sivdy of lude- 
Ruropedn Customs, with aperiat raferenios to the Marriage Curforme in the Transactions ef the iternational Folk-lore 
Canyrras aL. London, 180°. | ) 
e rf meat Frade. omandeche igeorauche Ince oF Hearecttuiden im the Analecta Grareensia, Peateciiifl cwm 42, 
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He connects it with the ancient worship of treea and plants, which according to him are 
represented in this case by the hair, and refers us to the prophetic ship Argo and the oaks 
of Dodons. The late Mr. Wilken.™ who gave very ingenions explanations of most of 
these ancient usages, and who also wrote a dissertation on the practice of offering up 
the hair, more correctly looked on it as possibly a symbolic sacrifice, a kind of ransom 
for the individual whose hair was cut off. On another practice of the domestic ritnal, “ithe 
gerpent-offering, ' Dr. Winternitsz does not go beyond India, but compares the past with the 
present and shews how the same customs or others very similar have been preserved down to 
our own days,” Lastly, a native medical man in the British service, Mr. Gupta, bas made 
a study of ancient Hindu law, from the social and sanitary point of view.4 A very different 
branch of learning, which we should certainly not have to mention in this connexion in the 
ease of any other country, the ars amatoria, is in Indin one of the recognized parts of the 
Smnti. Like the rest it again goes back to a sitra very closely allied both in formand matter 
with the dharma aud grihya sitres, with which it has several chapters in common, sometimes 
nearly identical in terms, wiz,, those which deal with the conditions and forms of marriage, So 
far, itis a adstra quite as much as the others, proclaiming, as they do, the ddarma. Otherwise 
the book is inconceivably filthy, but replete with carious details for the history of manners and 
customs. It has been edited with the commentary of Yasodhara, by the late Pandit Dorg.- 
prasada, for private circulation only, although apart from this purely formal announcement, it 
does not contain a word of English. It has been also translated into French (a previous 
Kuglish translation is anonymous) from some source, probably a modern version got in India, but 
certainly not from the Saiskrittext, which it does not follow, even in its arrangement.” It can 
be of no value as an archzological document, and as the author has seen fit to add all sorts of 
dirt gathered from Western literature, it must be classed simply among books of pornography. 


From these ancient sires and other similar writings the entire legal literature has tnken its 
rise,—in the first place the dharmesdstras properiy so called, then the commentaries on these, and 
the more systematic trentises which ex plain some particolar department or which extend over the 
whole field of law, and compare the authorities, and disenss the pros and coke in single cases, 
and settle the differences of opinion according to the rules of the dinlectic of the Mimimnsa. 
Our thanks are due to M. Strelily for giving us a new translation in French of the Code of 
Manu,” that of Loiselear-Deslongchampes, the only good one, which dates from 1293, being long 
out of print and avprocurable, The bibliography, which M. Strehly has civen, is insufficient . 
jit should eithershave been left ont altogether or treated more fully, and there are a few slight 
wversights in the preface which might be removed, but the translation itself, in which the 
aothor has used the help of the best authorities, 1s executed with carc, and is trustworthy. 
The notes, which are drawn up with much jodgment, give all information necessary for o 
reader who may be unfamiliar with things Indian. The collection of extracts from the prin- 
cipal commentaries on Mana, which Prof. Jolly had began in the Bibliotheea Tudica, had to be 
stopped after the third part, these texts having meanwhile been published in exfenso, but not 


© This untiring and careful worker, whose works on the populations of the Indian Archipelago, have been 
mentioned more than once in these Reports, died Ang. 27th, 1591, at the age of forty-four, 

4 M. Winternits Der Sarpabali, Kin allindischer Schlangenewlt in tho Miltheilungen of the Anthropological 
Society of Vienna, Vol, XVIII. (1839). 

& E. P. Gupta, Surgeon-Major, Sanitary and Sociol Rules in the Bisiras in the Caleulta Review, July 1889, 

4 Sel Fiddeydyana-pranitam Kimasitrom, Yolodhara-virachitayd Joysmangalikhyoy! Hivyd gamefam, Bombay, 
191. 
M Théslogie hindowe, Le Késnapoutra, régles de {amour de Fdteydyona (morale des brahmanes) fradwit par 
woich of the numerous versions of thia recast of the tenth book of the BAdjarain Purina it reproduces, 

® G. Strehly, Ménava dharevcidstra, Lea loiade Manou, tradwites du sanskrit, Paris, 1893, forming Vol. Il. of 
the Fablicthdgue d’ thudes des Annales di Muse (ruimet, 

® Jolius Jolly, Manutikasangr ‘ha, being o series of copious extracts from nz unpublished Commentaries of the Chde 
of Mesu, Calcutta, 1585-90, 
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with all the correctness desirable, in the large edition of Manu by the late Visvanitha Nirayana 
Mandlik. The extracts extend to the end of Book IL. We have also from the same scholar a 
translation of the codes of N@rada and of Bribaspati.” The translation of Nirada ia made 
from the faller text edited by Prof. Jolly in the Bibliotheca Judice, and for this reason, and 
because of the numerous improvements in detail, itis much superior to his earlicr versionof 1676. 
The translation includes also the fragments quoted from Narada, but not found in the printed 
texts; these Prof. Jolly has collected carefully from the whole of the legal literature. The code 
of Brihaspati, which seemed to have perished, bas been completely restored by the help of consi- 
derable fragments which have survived in quotation. Professor Jolly has also done the same for 
another lost Inw-book, that of Harita, the section of which devoted to civil procedure he has endea- 
voured to reconstruct,” To the same class of works belongs the Smriti of Pardsara, which is in 
course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, along with the commentary of Midhavichirya.* 
Through this commentary, this Smyifi has points of contact with the following compilations, 
which form a part of the same collection, the Chatureargachinéimani of Hemidri® and the 
Madanapdrijdta of Visveivara (XIV. Cent.)," with the difference, which is more apparent than 
real, that these Intter do not adhere to any one particular text, Lastly, useful investigations 
on various points of the theory and history of Indian law will be fonnd in a series of articles 
published by Prof. Jolly, in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society: on the “ price of 
blood," on polyandry, and on the mode of procedure before Hindu tribunals,“ on the law 
manuscripts of the India Office, with reference to Prof, Eggeling’s Catalogue,™ on infant mar- 
ringes and the controversy which that grave question gives rise to in India. 

The whole of this literature, both legal and enstomary, might have been lost, but we should 
still have been able to recover the substance of it, —- in confusion it is trae and with peculiar 
additions, — in the enormons compilation which finally gave shelter to all the reminiscences of 
the old epic legends of India. I have before mentioned the investigations of Prof, Weber with 
regard to the difficult question of the relation of the Veda to these legends. As to the long 
poem ‘as which these traditions are summed up, the Mahabharata, it ia well-known that it is 
being translated into English, thanks to the perseverance of Pratapa Chandra Ray.” The 
translation, which is now at its 75th part, contains four-fifths of the whole and has reached 
verse 12553 of the XIIth book, in the Calcutta edition. I shall not dwell again on the great 
sacrifices which the generous Hindu continues to make in order to bring: his huge 
patriotic enterprise to completion, I shall only add that, thanks to the experience he has 
gained, the work of translation has continued to increase in exactness, and that 
nw effort has been spared to remove from it the shortcomings observable at the commence- 
ment, and I shall express once again the hope that France will not be the Inst to 
respond to the appeals of the author, and take part in his unselfish undertaking.@ I know only 
portions of a series of studies published in the Muséon,™ by Abbé Roussel on the theology 

me J. Jolly, The Minor Lau-Books, translated. Part I. Narada, Byvhaspsti, Oxford, 1889, Vol. XEXIL of the 
@ J, Jolly, Der Fyavshiridhytys aw Harttas Dharmaidstra, nach Citaten rusammengertelll, in the Abhandlungen 


w Pandit Chandrakinta TarkAlankira, ParAiara Smriti, Vola, I, II, & IIL, Parts itil, Osloutta, 1888-1501, 
2 Pandits Bharatachandra Siromagi, Yajiedvara Smritiratns, and Kamikhyllnfiths Tarkaratna, Chaturpargechin- 


timani by Hemddri, Vols, L; I. iy Wii.; Li; ILL ii., Parts i-iv. 1878. Others have appeared, but I hare not 
 Panjit Madbasidana Smritiratna, The Madana Pirijdis, edited. Parts i.-viii, Caloutta, 1887-1890, 
J. Jolly, Beitrdge rur indischen Rechtayeschichte 1, Zeitschrift der deutachen moryeniindiechen Ciesellechost. 
ELIV, (1890) p. 40. 





 Pratapa Chandra Ray, The Mahdbhdrata of Krishna-Doaipdyana Vy4sa, translated into English prow, Pub. 
© The sabecription for the Mahdbhdrata, Sanskrit toxt (complete), is eight rupees, not including potlsge ; for the 
English translation it is £8, or in special cases £3-10e, including postage; from Pratip Chandra Ray, 1, Raja 
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of the Mahdébharafa.” They are judicious and shew attentive reading. But, as was to 
be expected, what is presented is only the general system of Hindu thought, and as 
the author enters into details and analyses large portions of the poem, it-is hard to see 
where he means to stop. It would have been a more usefol, if a much more delicate, 
task to look in the poem for traces of some doctrine, if not special to the work, at least 
more characteristic of it, by disregarding what is common to it and other works. Professor 
Holtemann has again dealt with the views expressed before by him on the origin and varied his- 
tory of the MahaShdrata, and has extended and defined them more exactly.“ He has turned his 
essay into a volume, and his views have not gained in weight thereby. The book abounds in 
facts and observations which are sound and interesting, for the author has a wide acquaintance 
with literature and knows the MahdbAdrata thoroughly. But his theory, which is in itself 
erroneous,’ has become quite inadmissible in its new and more definite shape. It is well-known 
that in Prof. Holtzmann's eyes, the original poem was composed in the third centary before 
our era at the court of Agokn ; that its spirit was warlike and chivalrous, and Boddhistic to 
hoot; that its heroes were the chiefs of the conquered side, Karas, Duryodhana, and his brothers; 
that the Brahmans, when they took possession of it, turned it, without complete success, into a 
glorification of the victorious side, the Pandavas, and a condemnation of Buddhism, cunningly 
disguised by them in the garb of a religious belief which was closely related to Buddhism, and 
which was held in equal deteststion by them, viz, Saivism; that Ister on, in a series 
of fresh alterations, they tried to remove all traces of that hostility to Saivism, with which 
in the meanwhile they had become reconciled; lastly that by successive additions, they 
had turned the poem into an encyclopedia of their eclectic doctrines, All of this 
theory is little in harmony with the ascertained features of the religious, literary and 
linguistic history of India. By trying to fix precisely the periods of these various remodellings 
which, according to him, did not reach completion till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Prof. Holtzmann has ended by ruining his own theory. It has been pointed out, first by Prof, 
Jacobi and then by Profs. Bihler and Kirste, that at the middle of the fifth century 
the poem contained 100,000 verses; that oven at this period and certainly in the seventh 
century, it was considered as a work of anthoritative teaching, a smriti, and that it had the 
character and validity of a dharmasisira, which, according to the theory of Prof, Holtzmann, 
it had acquired only from the tenth to the twelfth century onwards; that, starting from the 
seventh century, we have a whole series of evidence which does not allow us to assume the 
extensive alterations demanded by this theory; that, lastly, in the first half of the eleventh 
century Albertini and Eshemendra knew the poem in nearly the form in which we have it. 
For the rest, there are in Prof. Holtzmann’s book many observations on special points, which 
make the absence of an index a matter of regret. As to his theory of the formation of the 
Mahdéhdrare, it is overthrown utterly. 


What Prof. Holtemann has done for the Mehdbhdrata, Prof. Jacobi bas done, but with a 
quite contrary sim, for the other great Indian epic, the RamAyana; the former has tried to 
make out the Mahdébhdrata to be later than it really is, the latter has tried to shew that the 
Rémdyana ia older than was supposed,™ He rejects the first and last books, curtailments: on 


© Les dieus dat’ Inde brakmanique d’ apréa f Adi-Purvan, Biudes de religion hindows. L'homme d° apris 
I’ Adi. Perpan; from the Miaen, 1892, 

Nt Adolf Holtemann, Zur Geachichte wed Kritik des MahdbAdrata, Kiel, 1892, 

72 Cf. Revue Critique, January let, 1883, "In the Gottingische gelehrie Anteigen, lst August 1892. 

™ George Bibler and J. Kirsta, Indian Studies No, II, Contributions to the History of the MahdbAdrata, in the 
Bitrungaberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1892. Compare further an article of M. Sylvain Lévi, in the Recus 
Critique, 10th April 1893. Prof. Bibler’s easy forms, aa it were, a second part of a previous work of the same 
echular, ia which he proves, by the testimony of the inscriptions, that the so-called classical poetry with all its 
refinements, ia very much older in India than recent theories are inclined to admit, Die indischen Inschrifien und 
das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie, in the Sitewngsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1899, | 

! Hermann Jacobi, Das Kimiyana, Geachichtewnd Inhalt, nebat Concordans der gedruckten Recenaionen, Bons, 
1993, Cy. an orticle by M. V. Henry in the Reewe Critique, Ist May 1899, | , : | 
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which most critics have long been at one. In the body of the work he makes other excisions 
the reader. By this means he obtains a poem of moderate dimensions, in which Rima is not yet 
identified with the supreme being, in which neither Yavanas nor Sakas make their appear ce, 


in which the Zodiac is not mentioned, where, on the contrary, everything aquares” with what 
we can learn of pre-buddhistic India, and of the religions, political and social condition of the 
the period at which the original poem mast have been composed at the coart of the descendants 
of Ikshvaku at Ayodhyi. The whole discussion is carried ont, both in its main outlines and in 
its details, inan orderly manner, without confusion or nndue haste, and in a clear, precise and 
well written style; the chief thesis is accompanied by a mass of subordinate investigations 
which are attractive and correct, and are never merely digressions. I should like to be able to 
the previous Report7* I indicated briefly that I could not agree with the conclusions of 
Prof. Jacobi in the form in which they were first laid before us, for, like Prof. Holtzmann’s 
book, this work is the expansion of an earlier essay. I must, therefore, state, so far as the 
space at my command will permit me, why I cannot accept them in their new form. 

On p. 62 Prof. Jacobi asks who the “investigator” is who has suggested the unfortunate 
hypothesis that the Sanskrit epic might be a reproduction of a Prakrit original, and calls on 
him to farnish the proof. Iam afraid I am the guilty person.” As to “ proof,” strictly speaking 
I confess I have none, for I always try at least to be careful in the application of that expres- 
gion. But there are some probabilities in its favour which seem to me to admit of discussion. 
I believe that the Hindu epic is ancient, as ancient in its origin.as the earliest traditions of the 
nation ; that for a long time it was national and popular in the real sense of the word ; that to be 
it mast have been understood by the people and recited in their own language ; that lastly it 
was put into Saiskrit only at the period where we see the traces of a secular Safskrit literature 
make their appearance, about the beginning of our era, o hundred years one way or the other 
being of no importance. By going back seven centuries Prof, Jacobi escapes the objection that 
Saiskrit was not employed then, just as be escapes all the direct arguments which have 
destroyed Prof. Holtzmann’s theory. But, after the poem was once composed, how are 
we to think it was handed about ? Wandering singers, “ rhapsodes " we may call them, the 
iusiavas, most have carried it from tribe to tribe, from one small town to another, at 
assemblies of the people and festivities of the rdjas. But to whom could they Imve recited a 
poem like this im Saiskrit, when for centaries Prikrit only was spoken, when Prakyit was 
the language of the courts and of government, when the inscriptions shew us the officials 
trying to imitate as well as they could the forms of the sacred language, which no doubt 
existed and was regarded with great yenoration, but was confined in use tospecial purposes, and 
was likely caltivated only in the schools of the Brahmans? Professor Jacobi himself admits 
that the poem was for » long while handed down orally, and would those who thos transmitted 
it, who added to it and altered it ceaselessly in order to keep it to o certain degree in touch 
with the ideas of the day, have neglected to follow the current of things in one point only and 
that the essential one of language, at the risk of failing to be understood ? We do not see 
what could have led to this invasion of the profane literature by the Satskrit. Reasons of a 
remains, though not proved in all details, yet to my mind exceedingly probable. The 
inscriptions on the monuments shew it to usin its gradual advance, as the investigations of 
M. Senart and Prof. Babler bave established so clearly; and the late M. Gustave Garrez 
of two eclipses which Prof. Jacobi has calculated, but he does lay much stress on them. 

TT [shall mention only aso specimen of these, what he ays on p. on Saiviem aod Vaishnaviem, and the altera- 
tions with » sectarian tendency of which the Brabmans have been #0 often falssly adented, 00 wyl ap, lee sefeiy: 


tion, ou p. 84, of the theory of « primitive Buddhistic RAmiyon® ci: 
|! Tome XIX. p. 1%. 1) Boe Revue Critique, Sth April 1859. 
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proved long ago in the case of the lyric poetry. The literature of the fables and the Prikrit 


of the dramas teach us the same lesson, that all the popular literature of India, with the 
exception of course of the sacred and scholastic literature of the Brahmans, began with the 
Prakrit and ended with the Saiskrit. In the first centuries of our era, the Buddhists them- 
selves had to follow the general current and use Safskrit for everything,even for their canonical 
books. The epic poetry alone would, on this supposition, have continued in vogue withont 
sharing in the movement, I cannot believe this, and the whole argumentation of Prof. 
Jacobi, however well connected and sound as it may be in many points, is not sufficient to 
convinee mé. I would, by no means, deny the antiquity of the orignial poem, nor the 
marks of archaism which it exhibits, and I secept with confidence the greater part of the 
interpolations which he proves to exist in it. What I cannot accept is the uninterrupted 
oral and popular transmission of the Sanskrit poem with its learned language and form 
from the seventh century before onr era, when from the fourth century Saisknt was 
as little spoken in the valley of the Ganges as it is now. I must add that this 
theory of the Saiskpit origin of the Rdmiyepa by no means takes up the whole of 
Prof. Jacobi's book. It contains further a careful comparison, I should rather eLy o 
statistical table, of the varions recensions of the poem, and a very complete analysis of the 
contents. The whole is connected together by capital indexes, which render the book an indis- 
pensible help for investigation of the whole subject. 


I shall close this review of the works which bear on the ancient Brahmanic system by men- 
tioning @ native publication intended to bea summary of the whole; the Aryadharmaprakabika, 
“the Explanation of Law,” by Mandikal Bamaststrin, Principal of the Royal College of Mysore. 
The work keeps in view the needs of scholastic instruction in the territories of the Mahirija of 
Mysore, and is s kind of explanatory, historical, and in the main practical, Catechism of 
Bribmanism. In 162 pages the author expounds in succession the four chief aims of life, the 
dharma, artha, kdma and moksha; theduties of active life, both those which are common and 
those which belong to the various classes, men, women, castes and stages of life; the retired 
and meditative life, which gives occasion to pass in review the different philosophical 
and religions systema, including those of the Buddhists and Jainas, according to the sub-divisions 
made by the Brahmanic school when these latter sects are dealt with ; the theory of the creation 
attain to the yoga, or communion with God, according to the different achools of the Feddnia . 





he has taken pains to give only what is good in itself, and wherever he has been obliged, 


he last fifty years. ‘The book, which does honour to the directors of public instruction :, 
in Satskrit, s then, in its way, sign of the times. It shews how deeply the ideas of hnmanity, 
of Justice, of reason, of s high standard of morality, which, in spite of many fine maxims in the 
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native literature, are here the fruit.of Western civilization, have made their way into the most 
orthodox circles. There is going on in India side by side with, and bearing on, this ancient 
Brahmanical tradition a two fold kind of acti vity. On the one hand criticism and archmology 
are ceaselessly and remorselessly exploring it; on the other hand more and more orthodox 
scholars are endeavouring to revive it, and this task is one of reforin and purification, Amid 
the crowd of innovations which are invading India, many things which were believed to be 
dead for ever have been again called into life; The different branches of the Brihmasamaj 
combine the old eclectic theology with Positivism or Anglican piety. Others, again, are striving 
to revive Buddhism and they will doubtless ancceed to a certain extent. “Pheosophists, occultists, 
and spiritiste abound, all appealing to ancient tradition and all with an eye on practical life. Tt 
would be strange if only the genoiue inheritors of that tradition should: remain inactive amidst 
all the eclamonur around them, and should not hope to re-vivify that tradition, too, in an effectual 
way, with due regard of course to the needs of the age. And indeed they donot, To the samudjas 
of their neighbours they set ap in opposition other samijas of their own, Like them they have 
their own means of spreading their beliefs. I have spoken before of the Ushd and its editor 
Satyavrata Simaéramin. The prevailing note of his articles is that of the preacher and 
spiritual guide, The worthy translator of the Muhabkdruta, Pratipa Chandra Riy,ia ambitious, 
not only to accomplish a literary task, but still more one of regeneration and social reform, 
In the past the defenders of orthodoxy fought by preference with the traditional weapons of 
Hinda polemics. They have had to exchange these for others which are more powerfal. 
The Caleutia Review, the Asiatic Quarterly and other periodicals namber more than one of 
these orthodox Hindus among their writers, and qnite recently their doctrines have gained a 
new organ, the Hindu Magartne. The sect, if we may give it this name, is by its descent an 
aristocracy, and has the distinguishing marks of one, reserve and dignity. We rarely meet in 
its publications with the truisms or empty pretence, which sometimes disfigure those of its 
rivals. 

















NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 
A Porw sr Prewanayd, TRaxstaTen ruow THE GuJakat wiTH Notes, 
BY Mas, P. J. KABRAJI 
(ifr PUTLIBAT D. A. WADIA), 
Introduction. 

Tae poem forming the subject of this paper was composed by the Gujarati poet 
Préminand in St. 1739. tis abeautifal deseriptive poem and illustrates an incident in the life 
of Marsiih Méhété, also a celebrated poot,and likewise an exponent of tho Vaishnava 
theory. This incident was the occasion of the siment (or celebration of the 7th month in 
pregnancy) of his daughter KEufivarbai. The extravagance of high-caste Hindus on 
weddings and kindred occasions is proverbial, and it is generally known that if « girl's father 
is too poor to provide all the customary gifts he owes to his relatives and caste-people on 
such occasions, he either goes into debt or very nearly dies of mortification. Narsith was 
called upoa to provide all the usnal gifis due from him to the parents of his danghter’s 
and lived by begging, his enemies and opponenis, as well as the prejudiced populaca, were 
curious to see how he would face that demand. Bot it is related thai, being a devoted 
servant of Vishou and under his special protection, Narsinh had no fears himself. He trusted 
him in his emergency, and he enjoined his daughter to make a list of all the things, just as 
her parenis-in-law might dictate. Now the elder relatives of bridegrooms are amongst these 
people held to be covetous and exacting, always ready to fleece the “poor luckless father 

™ Edited by Amrita Lal Roy, Calcutis, The first somber appeared in September, 1991. 
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of daughters,” and Kuavarbil's busband’s grandmother, in order to bring ridicule on Narsiih 
and his order, made such an exhorbitant demand on his resources that no man, however 
rich, could comply with it, But Narsiith called on Vishou to make good his promise and help 
him in this emergency, and it is said that Vishnu promptly rushed to his assistance in the guise 
of a merchant with bundles of rich clothes and so on, and distributed them amongst all the 
relatives, domestic servants, ete., of Narsiih's daughter. This greatly surprised the Nagars and 
other non-believers, and they were thenceforth convineed of the troth of Narsiih's teaching. 
Since then the Maméruh of Narsifh Méhéta has become a household word in Gujarat, poor 
parents of daughters comforting themselves by recounting the trials and threatened humiliation 
of that famous devotee, and his subsequent success through the intercession of Vishou. 

A short sketch of Narsiih’s life will be useful. Narsith was born of poor, but respectable, 
parents at Junagadh im St. 1471. His father's name waa Krishna Damdédar, and 
while his mother had faith in Vishnu, and Narsifh imbibed the first truths of that 
doctrine st her knee. There are two different classes of Brahmans, beggars and gentlemen, 
aud Narsiih belonged to this latter class. There ia no record of Gajarit having produced 
any poet before Narsiih, nor was there any exponent there of the Vaishvava theory preceding 
him, 

Narsiih was sent to school when a mere lad, but he made a bad scholar, and idled 
away his time in the company of sdédhus and raunydeis outside the gates of Girnir, He was 
left an orphan while yet a child, and was dependant on his paternal uncle, till be reached 
man's estate and was married. But even after marriage he did not exert himself to carn his 
living, and would go about “dancingand playing on musical instruments like s woman," as the 
Nigars put it, and spend weeks together with the sidhus without thinking of returning 
home, At this his wife's parents became uneasy about the fate of their daughter, and complained 
so bitterly that his uncle thought fit to rebuke Narsiih one day for his desultory habits; and 
his “sister-in-law” (wife of his cousin), a somewhat sharp-tongued young woman, made some 
very cutting remarks on the subject, which touched Narsifh to the quick and drove him in 
disiress to his sadhu friends, who persuaded him to renounce all bome-ties and join ther order. 
So Narsiih turned his back upon Junigadh altogether and went and lived as ao devotee at a 
temple on the seashore, and absorbed himself in the service of Siva. It is believed that 
gratified by his fasts and prayers, the god became visible to him and bore him with him to 
Vaikoith (Paradise), “where the god Krishna dances eternally with the gépis.” Siva recom- 
mended Narsiah to the favour of Krishna, and Krishna bade him sing of his sportive circle and 
“made his language pare,” and ‘‘increased his talent for devotional poetry imfinitely.” 

Thenceforward Narsiih devoted himself to the service of Vishnu, or Krishna, and composed 
a good many poetical works on the Vaishnava cult. His poetry is full of love and romance; and 
Krishya’s birth in this world, his residence with the gépikds in Vundriwan, and bis amorous 
sports with them provided an endless theme for the exercise of his talent. Narsinh made o 
lékh and a quarter of couplets, but some writers ascribe 25,000 of them to his son’s widow, 
Burbénd, a lady of talent and virtue. 


All his life long Narsiih was subjected to ridicule and persecution by the Nagar Brib- 
mans, and once he was called upon to prove the truth of his doctrine by openly discussing it 
with the Nigsra, The poet did so, and was successful, and it is believed that, toaccentuate his 
utterances, the god Vishgu himself appeared amidst the assemblage and threw a garland round 
his neck, in a: knowledgment of hia services ! 

Warsifh died in St. 1537 in the sixty-sixth year of bis life. His followers have raised 
an idol to his memory at Junigadh, which is still worshipped by the Vaishnavas. An idol bas 
also been set upto the memory of his daughter Knivarbil at Dwarka, and is worshipped 
to this day. 
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. Narsiih has always been a most popular poet. His verses, which are compositions set to 
different tunes in music, are univerisally sung throughout Gujarat, In fact they are the 
love-songs of the people, men and women giving vent to their own emotions in the words of 
this poet. His style, it may be observed, is-simple yet effective, with here and there good 
word-pictures but hardly any metaphor. He inculcates a sound morality and faith in the 
deity. But his chief charm lies in the simplicity of his composition. His name is a household 
word in Gujarét to this day, and the following poem of Prémanand on the subject of his 
daughter's mamérda, or maternity gifts, has never lost its interest for the people. | 


Translation. 
Canto I. 
Prelude. 


May I always invoke with ease the aid of Sri Gurii Ganpat!! and Sardi? 
For it is the desire of my heart to sing of the mdméria of Narsiih M@héta. 
T hope to compose a poem on the maternity gifts provided by the Mabéta, 
Narsiiih Mehta was « pious Brihman and lived in Junigadh.4 
5 His brother's wife spoke a (harsh) word to him which angered him. 
(So) he renoonced all home-ties and went to the woods to worship as an ascetic. 
In that wilderness he saw a temple and the adorable symbol of Siva. 
Narsih worshipped it with earnestness in his heart. 
The M@h@ta made seven fasts and then Sri Mahddéva’ was propitiated. 
10 The symbol shone like Kamali® and instantly the god became visible, 
With his wife Umiya, white as camphor, held on his left side, 
Jénobyi ? adorning his matted locks® and his brow glistening like the moon, 
The necklace of heads® (thrown round his neck), serpents! adorning him and tiger skins! 
lendirg beauty (to the whole). 
Amidst a peal of horns and conch-shells and daak'? and démrié™ (and such other musical 
instruments), the great god burst upon the sight of Narsith Méhéta, 
15 Narsinh approached and fell at his feet ; 
When placing his hand on his head, said the husband of Umiyi:— " Ask, ask a boon, I am 
pleased with thee.” 
The Méhéti said :—“ But one prayer I ask of you, MahAdévj, 
“Now that I have cast my eyes on you, let me behold Vishnu,” 
“ Well done, well done, Sidhu," said Siva, “thy faith is sincere.” 
20 (So) he took him with him to the eternal Vraj,'* where Har{"* is engaged in his dance, 
Refrain. 
How will ye poots describ the beauty of the dancing circle? 
Ry the grace of Sri Hari, Narsiih has gained the object of his life. 
1 The God of Wisdom and remover of obstacles; hence he is invoked and propitiated at the commencement of 
a 
father gires to his daughter, ora brother to his sister, or s maternal grandfather te his grandchildren, is called 
evimdrda, The young wife, when about to become a mother, expecta her parents to give gifts of money or olothes 
to all ber husband's relatives, and throughout this poem the word mém/ria implies these gifts, 
« Bee the Introduction. * A name of Siva. 
* The Goddess of Wealth — Lakahnl. * Another name for the river Gaagd (Ganges), 
LF *, , 1 Siva is represented woaring serpents round his head, and a necklace of akolls round his weck; his 
matted hair is gathered up into » coil over his head, on which iv a symbol of the river Jinkv!, which be canght 
as it fell from heaven. His garment is the akin of o tiger, or door,.or elephant. 


13, 1! Certain musical instruments carried by Siva. 
Mt A pious man, a devotes. 4 The paradise of Viehpn. M Another came for Vishpu, signifying ' god,’ 
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Svar are Hea Hels ae Cea siaer es. 
10 mAadl Gta wae 94 TRA WaT aa, 
aRTgt ae aca tar wal erat era qe. 
Sirs wera Breet 7 Aras Se Tare. 
ardt xia zae ster Bett heh ter ener. 





| 5 
aes as Sa 1 Pegi ds beer emit Te Tet 
marge ae Ie Hie ay peter 4 Suet ee ane 
are weer idan be la iy etal Re rr ane ek cae 
acete Sear aH BET WATT Te. ob, arate arwnt arex Walt wate) cae te 
& Wat arite we Pas Be AFA BATT ETT 7 | ‘ 
4 9a fa OH eg Hs ITA Aiea fet. wa tesa car sre ft verreit art. 
aceite at gar att siacaet TAT. aa Fares wat + wr sett er. 
Canto IT. 
Prelude, 
The dancing circle shines with marvellous beanty, to see which is to forget all earthly 
Trow &. 
The gfpiha'® sings, the musical jostruments peal forth, ‘Siva has poured the greatest 
blessing (on the Méhéta). 


25 The great king Siva- -Mahiraj beld the Méhéti by the hand. 
(And) seeing Sadféiva (do this) the Lord of Vaikuith eame forward. 
Both the gods greeted each other in delight and the gépis placed their heads at ‘Siva’s 
feet (in adoration), 
And Narsith went forth and bowed his head before the Lord, when said the King of 
Vaikuith :— 
«Tell us, Sadiéiva, who this is, to whom you show this place ? ™ 
30 Mahidéva replied :—He is your worshipper and his name is the Vipra!® Narsinh. 
Then placing his hand on his head, quoth Sri Gopal? :— 
“Think on me when in distress and I will hasten to thy aid. 
Do thon worship me and sing my praises and thon wilt swim safely through the sea of life, 
Do thou sing of this my sportive circle™ full of love, as thon hast seen it here.” 
$5 Then he showed him the dance of the sporting circle. 
And spoke to Narsiiih, spoke the Lord of the Triple City™ :— 
“ Never fear the verdict of the populace in thy heart, but worship me at the risk of thy head, 








17 Tt may be noted Ghicapeact this composition that the first two lines of each Canto usually come as a prelnde in 
a different metre from the body of the Canto, which is headed 27% chal At the end there ie a refrain in o different 
metre again, in which the sense of the last preceding lines of the 31% is repeated in nearly the same words. | 
the suceseding Canto begins by repeating the last words of the refrain, To explain the composition, the first four 
lines are transliterated as follows, the Italics shewing the rhymes :— 
Srl Geri Ganapat! Sérad4 Hot ramrun sukhé sarvadd 
Manmodé kaboa mimiria Méhétd tani ri, 


phd. 

Mimfrias Méhéta tanan porabandbs haravd dea, 

Narasifha M?hitd bhakata Brihamana JonSgadha m4o vies. 
® The milkmaids with whom Krishna used to sport in his youth. 4 Brahman 
™ An epithet of Krahos, masning the Protector of Cown, 
® The Eds Mangal, or sportive circle, was formed of 1,600 o/pfkds (milkmaide), who danced round and round, 

Krishps and his wife, HAdhi, who were in the centre; hence dancing forms part of this god's worship. 

® A fabulous aérial city anid to have been burnt in a war amongst the gods, 
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Sing of the pleasures of Radha-Krishon, as you have seen them here.” 
Saying this vanished the god BhélA Shatkar,.™ 
40 And ins moment Narsifh foond himself in Junigadh. 
Thenceforward the speech of Narsiah became porer, and his talent for devotional poetry 


increased immeasurably. 


He became absorbed in the praises of Ridhi-Krishnaand counted the world as but astraw.* 
Then, with music playing and songs singing, he entered the city, 
And went and fell at the feet of hia brother's wife. 
45 “ You have been aa 4 priestess to me, (for) you spoke to me a harsh word, 
And by your righteousness I met both the gods. 


Refrain, 


By your righteousness, mother mine, the great Srl Parivrajh (Brahmi) appeared to me.” 
(And now) the Méh@ta’s wife being a pious woman, he resamed the estate of a man of the 


world. 
wea 2. 
crt wars. 


verre Stores FCT AA CTA HTT ES ATT AT, 
aa 








25 qapre Pat Ferra sie weit Hear eT. 
a anfest Baia ara sear FSsaTT 
eqi gitar cata Azer TH Aa feats Te. 
acaeet WE wat aes ae Sea HTT. 


mat seers Be RTS AA Fer ea! ST =H. 


40 qaree He THA aT Pe CATT ATT 
eqyt Heaqw TIT TT TH He i ATT. 
pe sar ae, ay area AAAS 


35 qat wa aes att cas Part aire. 
ca arn aa veal ATA ETH ATE Te 
ton Fat sere ars AT Vay Blew. 

epparhcisisiegth Ligh itp! 


eitet 34 S44 Fear ATT TATE 4. 
gee ware ara aret at aaa it oicwe F. 


Canto ITI. 


The Méheta resumed the duties of a man o 


f the world, with a chaste and noble wite, 


50 And began to worship Damodar. with the tilak*? on his brow and a string of beads and the 


symbol (of thut god) in his hand : 


With sddhie and vairdgis he would play upon the conch-shell admirably. 


His yard was (soon) overgrown with fulas™ plan 


his houae) day and night. 
Neither the duties of the agricultarist, 


Méhéta was to all appearance a servant of Hari. 


taand praises of Krishom were sang fin 


nor any other trade or profession had he. The 


=m —_SI —— 





———_— 
= Also an epithet of Kyishps, meaning the Provider of All Good. 


w This phrase is rather ambiguous ip the tert. 


© The metre of this Canto differs from the above a4 it will appear from the following lines :— 
Prelude, 
Adabbota Iildresa viedj'jt deradana kidh@ bhava duths bhig’yl. 
A ghys vajistra v64j! mabdeukbs didhun Stramabirdjajt. 


Gipiks ah 
tiene) Narsioh is 
) im Another name of Krishps, meaning “ girdled. 
The symbol or sign painted on 


nt Castes are composed in different metres, according to the requirements of each dy 
nown to hare introduced many new rigs into the Rigridye (music) of hia country. 


the brow of each follower of Krishna. 


= ‘Ib, sweet basil plast, specially used in the rites of Epishoa-worabip. 
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The Vaiipavas® would eat just what they were given (in alms), and pass their days in 
singing praises. ’ 
55 The Creator of the Universe supplied them with food, (for the rest) the Mébéts had great 
faith in his heart. 

Gopal gave him two children, one daughter ahd bet one son. 

He called the son Simaldis” and got him married into a great family. 

The daughter's name was Kunvarbat, whose wedding he celebrated in good style. 

(One by one) both his wife and hia son died, and the Méhéti's household tses were broken. 
60 The chaste Surstni,™ his danghter-in-law, became a widow and led a solitary life. 

The deaths of his wife and son moved even strangers to tears; but the Meéhéta felt not » 

tithe of sorrow. 

“So much the better” (quoth he), “there is an end to all bother: we shall worship Sri 

Gépal with all the more ease.” 
When Kufvarbil came of age, she was duly sammoned to the house of her parents-in-law.?* 
Her husband's father was Srirahg M@h@ta by name. They inherited s great mame, and 
commanded much respect (in the commanity). 
65 The family were full of pride and considered themselves great on account of their wealth. 

The sisters-in-law would speak ankindly to Kafvarbal, for they reckoned her poor, 

They would say (ironically) :—* You are welcome, daughter of the Vaisnava. 

You have hallowed our house by your presence (in it).” + 

The mother-in-law in her arrogance would ridieule (poor Kuivarbal). 

70 (But) Kuivarbii would not utter a word in reply. 
Her husband was a mere puny lad, and had no appreciation of good, 
(Though) Euivarbal got ito » state of pregnancy, he would not affectionately inquire 
(after her health). 

(But) the increasing beauty of the daughter-in-law filled the minds ef the howsehold with 

love and delight. 

They would say :—“'The Méhéti is but a servant of Hari and from such what prospect of 

obtaining maternity gifts ? 
75 The occasion™ is passing away, so let us prepare some gifts for her ourselves. 

The position of the pauper'’s daughter is pitiable, eo let us pot the bracelet™ round her wrist 

with due ceremonies,” 

So they did not send word to her father (about her condition), nor spoke of it to any one, 

and the fifth mouth passed away in vain. 

A few days were wanting to the seventh month, when Kuivarbil began to be anzious: the 

poor young wife looked like one in debt; she went to her mother-in-law 

And said, bowing low her head :-—" Lady, pray, do not be angry with me, (if T ask yon to) 

send our old priest Khékhalé to Junigadh, 
8) With » letter of good tidings ; '’ then said the mother-in-law in ber pride :— 
“ Why, daughter-in-law, why art thou turned mad? Thy parental home is lost to thee 
since thy mother’s death, 
What should we expect from him who chants ditties with musical instruments in his hands 
Who earns his living by dancing and sporting, and in whose house poverty™ walks to 
and fro ? 
* Meaning the M/h*td and his followers. The word is always Vaeuinava in the text. 
= J «, Servant of Simal,” a name of Krishna. HM See the Introduction. 

"3 ‘The Hinds wife, though she marries im ber infanoy, lives under her parents’ roof in ber girlhood. 

1% It is considered unlucky to allow such an occasion to pass away without the due rites. The fifth and seventh 
month are periods at which a charmed thread is put round the woman's wrist, and presenta of clothes acd oruaments 
sre made to her both by her own parents and her ‘husband's. 

% The bracelet is a thread prepared by the Brahmans with some rites, and is expected to ward off evil and 
enaure eafe delivery. 

J. ¢., the spirit of poverty personiied. 
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What is the good of inviting a relative, whose coming can serve no purposes ? 
85 The name of Hari is dear to the Méhéta and all the town will sasemblo to see him, 
Only because you love to meet the old man, we shall have to incor ridicule from the 
community, 
Rather than that your father-in-law should be dishonoured, we shall do without the 
vécdt #* visit.” 
Knufvarbii’s eyes were filled with tears at this and she said again to her mother-in-law ; — 
“ Mistress, do not put me off by such words ; the poorest relative is a relative after all. 
90 It*he only comes here to go back (without bringing any gifts) I shall be glad of the 
opportanity of meeting my father." | 
These words moved the mother-in-law to pity and she went and spoke to her husband :— 
® Her dimanf” is expected in a few days, and Konvarbal is obstinate (about meeting her 
Bo rer ee write a letter of good tidings and let the father and daughter meet.™ 
_ Let us write o letter of good tidings to our révdi and say ‘come here at any cost.” 
95 ‘Srimag Méhété was supremely kind-hearted, and he forthwith wrote out a letter -— 
“ Tn the name of Svasti™ to Sri Jonigadh, which ia the sanctuary of the Hari-Vaiinayas, 
Thou ornament of the Nigar community, thou prince of Sadhus, high and generous, 
Thou chief of worshippers, Master of the Vaispavas, may Késava‘? be ever gracious 
unto thee! 
Deserving all epithets, abode of merey, Méhéti,“! Sripét“? Narsahiii by name, 
100 Here we all are in health and happiness. Pray be kind enough to write us a letter, 
We have some good news to communicate (to you), fortune has favoured os beyond measare 
Euivar-vabu® has her #imant near; such is the graciousness of Bhagavant to us. 
Sunday, the 7th «udié Migh, is the auspicious day we hare chosen, . . 
Pray, do not fail to come on that day, and bring your relatives and friends with you. 
105 Have no fears in your heart, your visit will be worth millions to us. | 
When oa loved relative comes to our door we should spend all the gold of Mount Mérf in 
his honour.“ : oe | i 
) | incerely grieved if you o not come, Méhétiji. 
Wats files boat chen in the Rishi) Rudi's hand and the priest Khokhalé went forth. 
(But) Kuavarbai called him (back), sate him mm a secluded place end fell at hin. Sant i 
110 “ Remain there as o guest for a couple of days and tell Mébttajt, she said. “tell him in 
a convincing way to bring some good things for the occasion, 
And to come here, only if he bas the means (to pay all dues). 
Tell him that if he does something to keep up our prestige, the reproach of my husband's 
ill be lifted from me. 
Bat ie tetas ba = allowed to pass off quietly (without the necesanry distribution of 
gifts) the reproach will stick to me all my life. 


My husband's sister will fing words like arrows at me, and bis brother will stand in ibe 





lace of an enemy. | = “2 ek ~ 
Sates - Fis belie wad tae told som are known as each other's r/ril, o relationship for which no 


© The erenth month in pregnsocy. : =e 

= ‘dered « religioas duty to gratify the wisher of a pregnant woman. | , 

oe ere focamale wk wien al Gajarit! letters are commenced :—Sarasratl, aegonputs mane ie sare 
» Godde of Knowledge, is frst invoked ; thea comes the name of the place frow whic : | etter ia written ; then 
pasaetasescge ae of the addresseo; after that, the news that the addresser and hia family are doing well, the 
the name and epithets the addresses ; and lastly the purport of the letter. Letters bearing such " good 
sprinkled with ¥% (keadu) and are called SHAT Ti. (kakitart). 
ir” os he waa born from a hair of Vieboo. 
4? Dwroted worshipper ; secetic. 
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115 Tell him that [ hope he will not draw forth the ridicule of the Nagar caste (since) the Lord 
of Vaikuiith is our patron." 
(So saying) she sent away the priest Khékhald, who dul y reached Junigadh, 
Refrain. 
When the Rust entered Junagadh, the Mébéta fell at bis feet- 
And after due praise and worship they came to the object of the visit, 
aza 3 Gh. vite gear Sar Kt 8 avers wall ae. 
<3 % | -  @ardh sry re at ot ore Ba ara, 
hai ore snearem ot | EASA cee wre ere 
oO STarteal aan We arasr areas ser ye. payee soe as ; 
eng tat to0g wa tga at we ae. 


SAREE OF NE 50 SIEPR ES. 
Tel GAT Ta4 Tae elt aaa Heal agar. 


aft & tare wit en ares garer Paeaqz. ae ort war ate ot ¢ aie aattg 


of dit 95 ore 34 Pare wir Hears Aa. Nel he ot 
aera sem Ware gat caw ae. bal hey Onsen 
WASNT FU A A Tepeay te zr. marr ; getuh wae con, nate 
Frcare wa Tat reves set Prare alt. a yaaa ere BPRS 
Wal AT Teta se Feary arg qegy 95 hea kee cen er: pened dian 

60 qfamar te fra ae gctar ae eRe oF. ered it = vibe Speed fears. 
ot Fa ACF ar are ears ae aL a Gray. ideal Nal a ara Tie arate 
pre ead ee ak ee | Sree boven Soe eee 

att 


ercare is Ft ay wey ea art ae 
Tae eT Tay aA AZ Te Hee aE TA. hea ern aver site fe 
100 me WES S Few Or, wart oe OF ete 


6 @ erate oo sivara way & dt wet 
TE HIT WE AT RIAA Tay apy e. 
qT. 


ava orit tavadt GxG areAai az gaa 


WET Wt arg 49 af ayeare ay ae ee. 
a4 4% 09 free areca aa Pre are area. 
(10S ay STs et ards at orem gray. 


@ 9g 7a ai scan @ 79 ea oe 
70 Sat arg diva Ser wa age as. 


59 tay sat eae ay aperitsa va ect oe 
Bi aa eae wa aad dt act 
wr vara qet oer te etera gang az. 








Ter witha a ae Bes aay Todt wit 
79 3 area frat 7 art ay Pets ata 


3. 
Ga CO AeT tt aercarea ae Sara. 
at sar ari ate are at cat acai aa fa. 
aT We Tet ea eat Bares adh teat 
&) ates Saal Hala ae arg arar wear. ait- 
Wl FTI 47 7S aR aT Sy care aera ae, IT Ts GTS Sr gfoy ae arated het zoe. 
ae wordt & aia at ar wha sez At. ST WTS 47 GAT WY, at 194 Fy owe Te, 
“* Again this in a different metre. «0 “SPI” ia understood after S11. 
*" Correetly it ought to be 47814 for the verb 42 iy intransitive © These words are proverbial, 


110 eat & erat seo eat Harsh ora 
arr at 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








7 ( an arearetl are, cel can Gaver | 
Dyas yap sais waar & 


qa 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE SAONTAL MIGRATION. 
In my article under the above heading, at p. 205 
of the Indian Antiquary, for *Saét Sikar’ read 
* Sanet Sikhar.’ 


Tum glad to find that Mr. Grierson, in his note 


on any casential point, haa cleared up one or two | 
doubtful points, and enables me to rectify another. 
Some umbignity has arisen through the use of the 
terms ‘North-' ond ‘South-" Bibir in different 
senses, 1 used these terms as equivalent to the 
Upper and Lower Sections of the Bibiér Province, 


bordering reapectively the‘ Upper’ Province of the | 


North-West and the ‘ Lower" Provineeol Bengal; 
and not as corresponding to the divisions of Cis- 
Gangetic and Trans-Gangetic Bihir. 

"There are dozens of villages named ‘ Pipri’ in 
the Section of Trans-Gangetic Bihir alluded to, 
asareference even to the village Postal Directories 
will shew, but the semi-aboriginal Pipri-garh 
near Chundr figured by Mr. Neafield (foc. cit.) is 
pot impossibly the Pipri of the Saontal tradition; 
and the carrying ef the Abir frontier upwards to 
the Gandak agrees all the better with a tnbal 
progress from the North or North- - East to account 
for the * Turanian’ clement in their speech. 

The location of Hardigarh in Baliyf fits im 
admirably with the ‘ Hurredgarhi,’ which inter- 
yened between Pipri and Chhii. 

As, however, the subject is so important ethno- 
graphically it in to be hoped that some persons 
now in the localities under reference may test 
this new view of the Saontdl migration ; as, when 
1 traversed most of the ground, this loeale for 

My identifications of Hardthgarh, Chhi 
Champs and Kérbiya, are nok, 1 sali likely 





to be upset. Ja any case the general outline, | 


which I have sketched, mast, mati) sepeorel, 
at resoverimg the . 


ditional migration of the Saontal tribe. 
L. A. WapDpELL. 


Fa Sis wecy telcwenting peper. 
the Dhitepitha not found im Literatare,” Dr. 


“The Roots af | 


Bithler addwcea the verbal themes brod or 


vrud, used majjand, and aa their corresponding 
verb, (¢. 7.), in Marithi, bud (budaném). Sanskrit 


| bhrid, bu] and mund, to sink, to dive, are 


corresponding verbal themes also. 


In the so-called Dravidian languages the corre- 
sponding verba are brungu, bubgu (Telugu), 
murku, murgu (Tula), mujku, mujuku, mu]- 
uhku, mujugu, mujufigu (Kannada), mujugu 
(Tumij), mukku, muniu (Malayila), munpugu 
(Kannada, Telugo), munugu (Telugu). 

In these Dravidian words the syllables ku, Hku, 
gu, fgu, and hu are formative additions, the 
root appearing aa mu], muju, mur, mun, mun, 
munh,and muk. The original form of the root 
is mul. The letter ] in Dravidian is often changed 
into rand], (1), and throngh | intonor a. In 
mukku and muffin it hes taken the shape of 


the formatives. In brudgu there io seen the 


peculiarity of Telugu of occasionally placing o 
following r under the consonant of the first 
syllable, as in its braduku, to live, which is the 
same a4 barduku, bajduku in Kannada The 
rvct of bruigu, therefore, is bur, and finally 
bul. The form bufhgu has arsen from the 
omission of r, as, for inatance, Telugu uses 
baduku (oatuku) forite braduku, and Kannada 
ues baduku for ite barduku. 

The almost general use of the initial letter m im 
Dravidian for the verbs under conapleratiiondffords 
no valid reason for doubting their close relation to 
those adduced from Sanskrit and Marithi, as it 
is well known that b, v, bh and m are cognate 
letters in Sanskrit as well asin Dravidian. Sanskrit 
munpd (the sof which is euphonic) and Telngu 
brungu render this evident in the present case. 

But how are the rim brud and wrud and the 
ri in bhrid to be accounted for, if the final themes. 
as the writer believes and the Marathi bud con- 
firma, are bud, wud and bhud ? It is not impossible 
that we have here a peculiarity «milar to that of 
Telugu, according to which it bas the liberty of 
adding r to the initial comsonant im cases 
however, another way of accounting for the r and 

But first it is mecessary to render clear thai 








Dravidian ], to which the writer points: e, g., the 
Telugu pogadu, to praise, and sudi, to wander 
about, in Kannwia are pdga] and suji, and im 
Tamil pugal and culi,and the Kannada bisudu, 
to fling away, appears also as bisul. F ? 
| takes the place of 1 in Telugu kali, sour gruel, 
which is kaji in Kannada: this may serve to 
explain the occurrence of 1 in Sanskrit bul. 
(The ] in Marithi béjaném, adduced by Dr. 
Bahler, is the | which is oftem found imatead of 
110 Dravidian. words.) 

Having briefly shewn the intimate connection 
of the Sunakrit, Marithi and Dravidian verbe, the 
writer aids that in his opinion the six verbs 
brud, wrod, bhyid, bul, bud and mund have: 
been borrowed from the true Dravidian root mul. 
Sanskrit and ita Vernaculars, having no letter |, 
represented it by d and 1 (). 

With regard to the introduction of r into brud 
and vrud and fi into bhrid, itmay now be stated 
that lotter ] is generally called raja in Kannada, 


[Mamem, 1885, 





i ¢., the Ja or ] connected with ye or rx. Tt is, 
therefore, not impossible that r and fi are 
somehow representatives of pr. 

There is another verbal theme with final d in 


| Sanskrit that is used magné, ris., hud, to simk, to 


be submerged. This strongly reminds one of the 


true Dravidian ho], pol, (Telugu) paidu, to sink 


in or into. 


Sanskrit themes vrud and bhrud, osed sareri- 
fau, to cover wp or over, strongly remind one of 


| the true Dravidian hal, pl, pidu, to wrap up, to 


cover over, to bury;— and Safskrit themes 
vrud, bhrud, hud and hunod, used smthalar. 
to join. 

PF, Kirren. 





MISCELLANEA. 


FOREIGN NUMERALS IN TRADERS’ SLANG 
aOUTHERN INDIA. 


PawprrS. M. Naresa Sasrat in his interesting 


Vol. XXIIL pp. 49-52) is of opinion that his second 
group of numerals is apurely arbitrary one, with 
no meanings for most of the words employed. 
Butany one acquainted with the languages of the 
Indian Archipelago will not fail to perceive that 
both the round figures and the symbols for frac 
tions, which he gives, are almost wholly taken 


from some Indonesian idiom, aay Batak, though | 


they are certainly not from Malay or Achinese. 


To prove the above assertion, it is only necessary 
to compare the Pandit’s slang words with the 


sumerals in Batak and Javanese :— 
S. Indian Slang. Batak. Jarannee. 
1, si- aa Ba- 
2. t0(d5) dum  to(do) 
2. tir télo télu 
4 pit Spat _pat (older pat) 
7. pichchu pita pitu 
S. vali uvaln volu (older vrala) 
9. tiya aya Bang 
10. pali pula puluh 


it would bediffieult to decide whether the slang 
terms have been taken from sume Batak dinlect 
or from Javanese, were it not that the word tdya 
for 9 decidedly pointa to an origin in the former 
idiom, which has siya. Originally the Javanese 


into sanga, but we have no night to derive tdya 
in the Javanese of ten centuries ago, which is the 


As regards the fractions, it seems clear ‘that 
the Toba dialect pronounced fongacn), Javan. 
fngahan, half. 

Bendalai (= +) is very imteresting,. because 
dalai is comparable with the Batak, Malay and 
Javan. fali, which ia the term for half a suku. 
Subu means } (e. g.. of a Spanieh dollar). 
Tt follows therefore that sa-tali is “ one-eighth.” 
In the 8. Indian word éem appears to be synony- 
mous with ea, and it may be noted that the Dam 
dialect of Batak regularly uses «t instead of sa. 


The word for ,,, s-ridam, ia a compound of 


— 
Lad 


one. 





a, 


The terms for 5 and 6, kulachchw and kirdli, 
Iam unable to trace back to their sources, They 
and Arab. kirrd!, carat, from cspéreor, but these 
terms could hardly have had the valee allotted to 
kelackhehu ond bkirdii in the slang. At any 


Leiden, 1st May 1294. 


H. Eee. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF NAGAPUBA | ealled also. Nagapuri (sce page 505) Bomluy 


IN THE KONKAN, edition |. That this Nagapura is to be identified 


Tue copper-plate grant of the Silibdra king, | With the modern Nagdny appears probable from 
Anantadeva, contains, among other names, those | the description given in the Shandapurdnt. 
of the following sea porta in’ the Kénkan:—BSri | According to this account it is situated weat of 
Sthinaka, Wigapura Surparaka und Chemuli. | the Sdhyddri mountains, ver, 8; in the country 
In regard to the identification of Nigapura | called the Kéwkan, ver. 9; near the sea and the 
the late Hon'ble K. T. Telang (anfe, Vol. UX. | river 4ghadi, ver. 4, This description answers to 
page 44) remarks ;—“ About Nagapur, I can only | the modern Nigduv, situsted south-east of Alibdg, 
suggest it aa probable, that it may be identical | 7 the Koldb& District (sec Bombay Gazetteer on 
with a village near Alibig — between Alibig and | Selaba, page 361). It is between the sea and a 
RévadandA — named Nigiiv, which is substituted | creek, which I understand from local inquiry, is 
bysyneope for Nigagany, or Nigagrima, the same called among other names, Akéi, from a village of 
as Nigapor, Or, may not Nagapur have something | that name on its bank, between Naginv ani 
to do with Nigothuin? In any case the modern | Alibag. It is probable that Aldi is but a corrup- 
Nigpur of the Bhénsléa is not to be thought of, | Honof Aghisi. The ruins of temples, inscribed 
I bave not found the Nigapur of our plate | tones and in the neighbourhood point to the fact 
referred to anywhere else.” that, in ancient cecal hiner have been a port of 

That his conjecture regarding the identification some importance ve considerations make 
sewage ith the ecient ieleicty is the | ** Try probable that the Nigapura of the copper- 
correct one, I think there can be no doubt. plate is the same as the Nigapura of the Standa- 


Amongst the mdidimyas of the Sdhyddri Khanda, | P™74"4 and the modern Négany. 
ee oe one ee pete Thy ser EG 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
_ HINDU ASPECT OF PRAYER. the evening. To the South dwell the préte 
Vidas and Siitras declare that a Hindu should | (ghosts) and rdékvhasas (demona), therefore thoy 
tarn hig face in the morning either towards East | do not look there, but face it while dining and 
or North, when performing religious ceremonies, | offering cakes to the manes of the dead. 
worship, or repeating prayers ; and to the West in EK. Hacuvunaruat in P. N. and @. 1883 


BOOE-NOTICE. 


A Kaswapa-Exotwa Drcriowart, by the Revo. F. | 
Errres, B, G, E. M. Mangalore; the Basel Mission 
Book and Tract Depository; IBM. Large §ro,, 
pp- L, 1752, 


The Kanarese language, — the original true ver- 
nacular, and still moetly the actual vernacalar, of 
the territory in which lie the districts of Belgaum, 
Bijapur, and Dhérwar, and parts of Shélipor and 
North Kanara, of the Bombay Presidency, the 
EKalhapur and other Native States of the so-called 
Southern Marithi Country, the Bellary District of 
the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and the southern 
portions of the Nizim’s dominions, — has hardly 
received from Eurppean scholars the recognition 
and attention which 1t deserves. Is is thea most 
mellifiuous of all the Indian vernaculars, and the 
richest in capability and force of expression. It | ing antique terminations, and, especially in the 
probably surpasses all the others in bulk and | conversational branch, by adopting froely from 
value of original composition. Aad it baa an | Sanskrit, Hindustini, and Marithi. And no 
antiquity to which, apparently, none of them can | doubt it is tras that the literary life of the lang- 
make any pretensions in forms approximating to | uage did begin in earnest at about the point of 
those which they mow have. Mr. Kittel, indeed, ' time selected by Mr. Kittel; the high state of 


whose work we are now noticing, would seem: 
ingly give ita literary history from only about 
A. D. 900; from which point of view he divides 
ita life into three perioda,— (a) the ancient or 
classical period, from, he saya, at least the tenth 
tothe middle of the thirteenth century A. D., 

when it was elaborated to a high degree of polish, 

| Teinement, and clearness of expression, by the 
Jains; (6) the mediwval period, onwards to about 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the use of 
it waa continued, in a somewhat less precise and 
unambiguous tanner, by the Lingiyat and other 
Saiva writers; and (c) the modem period, from 
then to the present day. during which the ver- 
nacular dialect, as now written and spoken, has 
been developed, by discarding the more high-eound- 





a4 





cultivation to which the language then sttamed 
hving due to the fact that the Jains of Southern 
Indin made it so largely the vehicle for their 
writings, and to the great encouragement 


ee 





that was given tothe Jains by the powerful | 
Rashtrakita king Améghavarsha L., who reigned — 


from A. D. 814-15 to about 878. But epigraphic 
records give unquestionable and instructive 
samples of appreciably earlier date. The charter 
Vol. XI. p. 125) is dated A. D. 804. The Adar 
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ee 


words beginning with eich stand immediately 
after the Inst word beginming with amgh, — just 
where, when the anustdre is used, one expects to 
find them; whereas, in Mr. Kittel's book, they 
are separated by all the words beyinning with ach 
and aj: but, though not practically so convenient, 


— em 








Mr. Kittel'’s method is, of course, critically the 
simply stands for, and is to be pronounced us, the 


nasal uf the class to which the following consonant 


belongs. And in too many casea we have to 


inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya | hunt backwards and forwards for meanings which 


king Kirtivarman II. (anfe, Vol. XT. p. 68, and 
see Vol. XX. p. 305, note 5) belongs to about 
A.D. 750. These two records, — with the Kotor 
inseription of a Chalukya prince called Parahita- 
rija (ante, Vol. XX. p. 69), which may be placed 
between A D. 750 and 814, quite as well as ina 
slightly later period, — presenting forms which, 
though more antique in some features, essentially 
differ little, if at all, from the forms of the ancient 
dialect as we know it from booke, indicute consi- 
derable literary activity even at that early time. 
And the BadAmi inscription of the Western 
Chalukya king Mangaliésa (ante, Vol. X. p. 52) 
suffices, short aa it is, to carry back the exiatence 
of the same dialect to the period A. D. 597-08 to 

Till recently, the only Kanarese-Engliah Dictio- 
nary of any general practical ure to European 
students has been the work which waa originally 
compiled by the Revd. W. Reeve and was published 
im 1832, and which in 1858 wasenlarged, and at the 
kume time was reduced to a more portable and other- 
wise convenient size, by Mr. Daniel Sanderson, 
a Wesleyan Missionary. ‘That book wan itself a 
sufficiently valuable and monumental one; ond 


| 
| 
| 


there ore some indications that it ia not entirely | 


superseded by even the present work: certainly, 
there are at jenat many words of which the mean- 
inga are to be found more easily in it. Butthe 
preparation of Mr. Kittel’s Dictionary has 
evidently been thoroughly in secordance with all 
the traditions of the important work which the 
Basel Mission has been domy during so many 
years in the Kanarese country; and the isaue 
of it marks a still more noticeable epoch im 
the study of the language. Objection may, 
indeed, be taken to some of the details of Mr. 
Kittel’s method. For instance, words which 
contain an anuredra in the firet syllable — (the 
anuerdra ia used as being the more convement 
and habitual method of denoting o nasal 
combined with a following consonant) — do 
not follow each other in the immediate sequence 
of the anasodra combined with the consonant, as 
they do im Mr. Reeve's book; thus, in hia book, 


might apparently have been given at the very place 
where we should expect to find them: thna, for 
the meaning of amgdl or avagaln, we are referred 
(page 20) to am (aw), and we have to turn back to 
page 17 to find the simple words ‘the sole of the 
foot;' and, for the meaning of Lomars (page 487) 
in the senge of ‘a prince,’ we have firat to look 
back to karara on page 459, and even then, after 
guessing that we wust take the emall-type kaeara, 
and not either of the two words of exactly 
the same appearance which are given in large 
type, we must further turn up fumdra on page 
443. Also, there are words in the more anciant 
published inscriptions which the book does mot 
evon include, — mach leas offer to explain. On 
the other Land, the book shews a great advance 
on any of its predecessors, in reproducing the 
ancient letters ¢ and 7, on the proper use of which, 
aa distinguished from r, f, und 1, broad differences 
in meaning so often depend. And every page 
of it, and of ita preface, bears witness to the 
constant care, earnestness, and thoronghness with 
which Mr. Kittel devoted himself to the task that 
lay before him. It would have been difficult to 
find anyone more competent to undertake that 
task. He may be jostly proud of the manner in 
which be has accomplished it. And, among the 
reaulta, no small and unimportant feature is the 
fact that the book 1s to be purchased at so very 
reasonable a price that the poesession of it is 
within the power of even students whose means 

We now have available, for the study of 
Kanurese in ite ancient and medieval forme, a 
dictionury of the most exhanstive and nacful 
kind. We still require a complete and critical 
grammar, in English, for the same periods, and 
dealing aleo with the exceptional forms which 
sometimes are met with in epigraphic records. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Kittel may find himself 
able now to take such a grammar in hand, and 
supply the want that has so long been felt in thia 

J. F. Fuser. 
Sth December 1804. 
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ON SOME RECENT ATTEMPTS TO DETERMINE THE ANTIQUITY 
OF VEDIO CIVILIZATION.! 
BY G. THIBAUT,. 

‘| ‘HE aim of the book by Prof. Bal Gangidhar Tilak and of the two papers by Prof. 

. Facobi, the titles of which are given in note 1, is essentially one and the same, viz, to 
prove from astronomical data contained in the differant Vidas, Sambhitas as well as Brah- 
manas, that Vedic civilization reaches back toa time much more ancient than has hitherto 
been generally sssumed. The two writers differ in so far as Prof, Jacobi, while maintamn- 
ing that certain Vedic passages embody observations going back to remote antiquity, does not 
feel himself warranted in claiming that antiquity for the entire literary compositions in which 
those passages occur; while the latter view isadvocated by Prof. Tilak. He, in fact, contends 
for the high antiquity of the Védas we possess; Prof, Jacobi rather for the high antiquity of 
Vedic civilization, reminiscences of whose earlier stage may be met with in books themselves 
belonging toa later period. This difference, however, will not occupy us here ; the important 
point being to decide in either case whether the passages in question can be properly explained 
only on the hypothesis of their embodying observations made by the Vedic Aryans ot the early 
period assumed by both writers alike. Both writers farther agree to a considerable extent in 
the actual results arrived at, among which the most important is that some of the astronomical 
observations recorded in the Veda must have been made in the period from sbout 4500-2500 
B. ©. (Jacobi), or 4000-2500 B. C. (Tilak). And both base their conclusions, to a large extent, 
onthe same Vedic passages, interpreted by them in thesame, ora very similar, way: they agree, 
in fact, inmethod, Professor Tilak, indeed, goes considerably beyond Prof. Jacobi's conclusions, 
in maintaining that certain Vedic texts lead us back to even 6000 B,C. And otherwise the 
publications of the two writers are of an altogether different type, Prof. Jacobi's papers confining 
themselves to m concise statement of certain important conclusions to be drawn from a few 
Vedic passages, while Prof. Tilak ranges over the wide field of Vedic literature, undertakes 
to strengthen his conclusions by an abundant wealth of parallel and analogous instances, and 
largely indulges in mythological and etymological speculation. 

In what follows it is not my intention to enter ona criticism of all the numerous issues 
raised by Prof. Tilak. It is only the validity of the more important conclusions, in which he and 
Prof, Jacobi agree, that [ wish to subject to an examination. 

I cannot undertake to follow, atep by step, either Prof. Tilak’s or Prof. Jacobi's argumen- 
tation, but shall select topics and pasanges handled by them in such on order as may appear 
most convenient. 1 thas begin with the discussion of those Vedic texts, which, according 
to both writers, can be properly understood only if interpreted as implying that, at the 
time when they were formulated, the winter solstice coincided with full moonin the 
asterism Phalguni. The passages here to be considered first areone from the Tatitiriye 
Sawkild and one from the Tdndya Brékmane, both of which contain various statements as to the 
day on which the introductory ceremony of consecration (dikshé) for the so-called gavaém-ayana 
sacrifice is to begin. As these passages are important, and at the same time not very long, I 
give them translated tm extenso :— 

Taitt. Saas. VIL 4, 8.— “Those who wish to consecrate themselves for a year (i. ¢., for the 
gavdm-ayana which lasta a year) should consecrate themselves on the (day called) ekdshfakd. 
For the ekéshfaké is the wife of the year; in her he (s.¢., the year) dwells that night. 
Manif ly beginning the year they (thus) consecrate themselves. — With a view to the 
injured (part) of the year consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ebésAtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘end.’ With s view to the reversed 

1 BAl Ganghdhar Tilak, The Orion or Researches info the Antiquity of the Fedas, Bombay, 1998, H. Jacobi, On 
tha Date of the Rig.- Veda (ante, Vol, XXII, p. 154 ff.) The same, Beifrize Zur Kenninis der vedischen Chronclogie 
(Mache, der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaflen ru Guttingen, 1894). 





(vyasta) (part) of the year indeed consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ckiishtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘ end,’ 

“They should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni-fullmoon, The mouth of the year 
indeed is the Phalguul-fullmoon; beginning the year from the mouth they consecrate them- 
selves. In this there is ono fault, vis., that the vishuraf-day (the central day of the sacrifice) 
falls within the cloudy time. ‘They should consecrate themselves on the Chitri-fullmcon, The 
mouth indeed of the year is the Chitri-fullmoon; beginning the year from the mouth they con- 
secrate themselves. In this there ia not any fault. 

“ Four days before the fullmoon they should consecrate themselves; for them the buying of 
the suina falls on the ekdshtakd; thereby they do not render the ehish{akd void. For them 
the pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the month. Their months are 
necomplished with a view to the former half. They rise (from the finished sacrifice) in the 
former half; when they rise herbs and plants rise after them ; after them rises the fair fame. 
‘These sacrificera have prospered’; after that all prosper.” 


Tindya Bnihmaga, V.9.— “They should consecrate themselves on the ekdsh{aké. For 
the ekdshtakd is the wife of the year; in her he dwells that night. Manifestly beginning the 
year they consecrate themselves. In this there is that fanlt that non-rejoicing they step down 
into the water. With a view to the cleft (vichchhinna) (part) of the year they consecrate 
themselves who cousecrate themselves on the ekisAfaki ; there are the two seasons whose name’ 
is ‘end.’ With o view to the injured (part) of the year they consecrate themselves who 
consecrate themselves with a view to the seasons called ‘end, Therefore the consecration 
ia not to be performed on the ekdshfakd, 

“They should consecrate themselves in Phalgana. The mouth of the year indeed is the 
Phalgunt (fallmoon); beginning the year from the mouth they consecrate themselves, — In this 
there is the fault that the rishuva!-iay falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate 
themselves on the Chitri-fallmoon. The eye indeed of the year is the Chitri-fallmoon; on the 
side of the face is the eye ; from the face (i. ¢., beginning) commencing the year they consecrate 
themselves. In this there ia no fanlt. — They should consecrate themselves four days before 
‘fallmoon, For them the buying of the soma falls on the vishwvat, etc., etc.” (without any 
essential divergence from the concluding portion of the Tuiftiriya passage). 

As the gavdm-ayana is a festival celebration extending overa whole year, it is antecedently 
probable that it, or its introductory ceremony, should begin on some day which marked tie 
beginning of the year, and that, therefore, the four different terms referred to in the passages 
uhove translated should represent cither different beginnings of the year which were in use 
at one and the same time, or else, possibly, beginnings acknowledged at different periods. The 
latter view isthe one adopted by Prof. Tilak and Prof. Jacobi. Professor Tilak assumes, with 
ihe Mimdbisakas, whose discussions he quotes, that the last term mentioned, wir., ‘four days 
twfore the fall moon,’ refers to the full moon of the month Miigha, and that the Tatfi, Sah. and 
Té. Bra, thos finally decide in favour of s beginning of the sacrificial year nearly coinciding with 
the civil beginning of the year. Now, it is probable, Prof, Tilak reasons, that the civil year 
hegan on the day of the winter solstice, and we therefore may conclude that the two Vedic 
Moke, which decide in favour of the gavim-ayana beginning on or about the fullmoon of 
Magha, were composed in the period when the summer solstice was in the asterism Maghis. 
This, he says, agrees with the position which the Véde assigns to Kyittikis as the first of the 
Nakshatras; which position has always been explained ss pointing back to the time when the 
vernal equinox was in Krittikis. Now Kyittikis marked the vernal equinoz, and Maghis the 
summer solstice, at about 2350 B. C., and this, therefore, is the time at which we must suppose the 
Twittiriya SawAstd and similar works to have been composed. If, then, we further find that the 
Taittiriya Sawhitd mentions two other terms for the beginning of the year-sacrifice, vis., the 
full moon in Phalgunol and Chitri, we must conclade from analogy that those two terms also 
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once marked the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead us back to about 4000 
and 6000 B.C. respectively. Those roles were remembered at the time when the Tatttiriya 
Samhitd was composed, but, as no longer agreeing with the actual state of things, were men- 
tioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in accordance with reality, wis., the one 
which makes the winter aclstice coincide with full moon in Maghis. 


Professor Jacobi agrees with Prof. Tilak as to the significance of the rule which fixes 
the beginning of the year-sacrifice on the full moon in Phalgani. That rule, he says, must 
have come down from the time when the winter solstice actually coincided with the fall moon in 
Phalgani, ¢. ¢., about 4500 B. C., in agreement with other Vedic passages which make 
the summer solstice fall in Phalgant.? He does not, like Prof, Tilak and the Mimdu. 
sakes, refer the term last mentioned (‘four days before full moon") to the full moon of Migha, 
but takes it as a mere modification, of minor importanee, of the third term mentioned, i. ¢., the 
fall moon of Chaitra. And this third term itself he refuses to trace back, with Tilak, to the 
period 6000 before Christ, but prefers to take the clause stating it as a later addition, made to 
the text of the Brdimepa at the time when Chaitra had begun to be viewed aa the first month 
of the year, on account of its occurring about the time of the vernal equinox, i. ¢., during the 

We certainly have no right to declare the conclusions arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and 
Tilak alike to be altogether impossible. Wedie civilization and literature may be eonsider- 
ably older than has bitherto been supposed, and reminiscences of ancient observations may have 
been preserved in books themselves belonging to a moch Ister period. At the eame time, of 
course, we must, before accepting these conclusions, carefully enquire whether the passages, 
on which they are founded, really admit of the interpretations thus paton them, and of no 
others. It certainly is not antecedently probable that the Brdimana texta exhibited by us 
by several thousands of years. Are we really obliged, we must ask ourselves, to ascend with 
Jacobi and Tilak to 4000 B. C., and to follow the latter scholar even into the dim distance 
of 6000 B. C., or else to precipitate ourselves, with Jacobi, in the opposite direction as far down 
as 200 B.C. ? Or is there, perhaps, after all, some means of reconciling the different statementa 
as to the beginning of the gardm-ayane in such a way as to make them fit in with one and the 
same period, and that a period not too widely remote from the time te which works such aa 
the Taitlirfya Saahitd and the Tindya Bréhmata have hitherto been sscribed? — I shall 
endeavour, in what follows, to shew that this can be sceomplished, and that the conclusions 
arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and Tilak cannot be upheld. 

It will be advisable to consider, first, a passage, not discussed by Tilak, from the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana, which also treats of the proper terms from the beginning of the gavém- 
ayana. That passage’ occars in the 19th book (2; 3) and tranalated runs as follows - 

“ They are to consecrate themselves one day before the new moon of Taisha, or of Migha : 
thus they say. Both these (alternatives) are discussed ; that of Taisha, however, is more agreed 
to, as it were. They (thos) obtain the additional thirteenth month. So great indeed is the 
year as that thirteenth month ; then the whole year is obtained. Hoe (the sun)indesd rests on 
the new moon day of Migha, being about to turn towards the north, Thus they rest who 
are about to perform the rites of the préyaniya atirdiva (the first day on which soma is preased), 

* The first mentioned term, ric., the ebdshjabd, which furnishes mo special date, need not for the moment be 
* Attention wae first directed to this passage by Prof. A. Weber in the sccond of his eamys ont he Nakahatras 
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towards the north; they follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days each. He 
having gone six months towards the north stands still, being about to turn towards the south. 
Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites of the vaishuvatiya day. Thus they reach 
him for the second time, He goes six months towards the south. They follow him with the 
returning celebrations of six days each, Having gone six months towards the south be stands 
still being sbout to turn towards the north. Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites 
of the Mahdvratiya day. Thus they reach him for the third time. Because they reach him 
three times, the year is arranged threefold; for obtaining the year (they do thns). About 
this there is sung s secrificial stanza ‘ Arranging the days and nights like a wise spider; six 
months always towards the south and six towards the north wanders the sun.’ For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south. 

“They are not to consecrate themselves at that time, The grass has not yet come out, the 
days sre short; shivering they come out of the evabritha-bath, Therefore, they are not 
of Chaitra. ‘The corn has come out then; the days are long; without shivering they come 
ont of the evabritha-bath. Therefore this is the established rule,” 


ayana, viz. the day following the new moon of Taisha, the day following the new moon of 
Migha; the day following the new moon of Chaitra, The two former terms are, however — 
a4 will appear Ister on — variations of one term only, and we therefore may confine ourselves 
to the consideration of that term which the Brékhmasa declares to be preferable, i. ¢., the begin- 
ning of the dikshd on the day following on the newmoon of Tisha, We also, following the 
explanation given in Vinayaka's Commentary on the Kaushitaki Briéhmana, understand by the 
new moons of Taisha, Magha and Chaitra the new moons preceding the full moons in Tishya 
(= Pushys), Maghés and Chitra, This does not even compel us toassume, with Vinayaka, that 
begin with the dark half (althoagh to this also there would be no particalar objection). In the 
preceding the full moon in Tishys, only if the month Tsisha were reckoned from fall moon in 
Mrigadiras to full moon in Tishya; while if it were reckoned from new moon to new moon the 
am4vasyd of Taishs would mean the last fithi of the dark half following on fall moon im Tishya 
strictness of terminology for the time of the Bréhmasa, especially when we consider that new 
moon is, strictly speaking, not a Innar day, butonly the moment when the dark half comes to an 
end and the light half begins; so that the beginning of the first day of the light half bas as 
much right to be called ‘amévaryé’ as the end of the last day of the dark half. The text thus 
Tishya; in consequence of which the upavasatha celebration, which immediately precedes the 
first day on which Somais pressed, falls on the new mouth of Magha (i. ¢., the new moon preced- 
ing fall moon in Maghas). This is accurate; for from the day after the Taisha new moon upto the 
and twelve for the so-called spasad. The result of this arrangement is that the real celebration, 
as distinguished from alll introductory ceremonies, begins together with the ‘resting of the sun” 
=. to be aimed at is the coincidence of the beginning of the year-sacrifice with the winter 
soletice. 

Equally clear ia the motive which determined the second alternative allowed — or as it 
rather appears, preferred — by the Srdhmanc. The gavim-ayana is to begin one day after the 
season is more advanced and agreeable, the days are longer, and the water more pleasant to 
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The impression which the coupling of the two alternative beginnings thus leaves on our 
mind is that the original intention and practice of the Kanshitakins was to begin their year- 
sacrifice on the day of the wintet solstice, thus following the sun in its upward course with the 
first six sacrificial months, and again in its downward course with the latter six months. But 
gradually the sacrifice, as it happens in such cases, became more and more formal; the old 
beginning was no longer insisted upon, and a new one, more convenient in several respects, was 
substituted. Bat there is nothing to indicate that the two beginnings allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year recognised at different periods. Some sacrificers preferred 
the solstitial beginining, some the vernal one; that is all, I¢ may be added (which point has 
likewise been referred to by Prof. Weber already) that the corresponding Srauta-Siitra, the 
one by Saikhiyana, mentions only the solstitial term which thus seems to have finally prevail- 
ed in the practice of the Kaush{takins. 

The passage quoted from the Kanehifaki-Bréhmana, however, has a further importance, in so 
far as containing « definite statement concerning the relation of the lunar calendar of the time 
to the solar year. It says that the winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
Magha, i,¢., as we have explained above, with the new moon preceding full moon in Maghis. 
We here are on well-known ground; for that the winter-solstice takes place at the begin- 
ning of the white half of Migha (or the end of the dmavasyé of Pansha) is the well known 
doctrine, so often discussed, of the Jyétisha Féddéiza. 

From this there immediately follows that the winter-solstice iiself is in Sravishthis, ete., 
etc.: in fact the whole system of the Jydtisha Véddaga. And we thus must finally conclude that 
the Kaushiteki-Brahmana itself — unless it be assumed to record observations made at an 
earlier time — belongs to the period when the winter-solstice was supposed to be in 
Sravishthas. 

Having thusseen that the data which the Eaushitaki-Brihmans supplies concerning 
the beginning of the gavim-ayana do in no way lead us back into very ancient time, we 
now return to a consideration of the Taittiriya and Tindya texts. The question here 
naturally presents itself whether those texts cannot be interpreted ina somewhat analogous 
way, soasto enable us to connect them with one and the same period, not very distant from 
the period of the Kaushitali-Drésmava. Cannot, we ask, the alternative dates given by the 
Tatttir‘ya and Tandya be accounted for by the assumption that at one and the same time the 
gavin-ayaxa waa optionally begun at different periods of the year, for reasons sufficiently valid 
to explain such difference ? 

We here begin by enquiring what may be the meaning of the assertion that the 
fall moon in Phalguni is the mouth, i o., beginning of the year. This statement, or the 
closely-related one that ‘the(month) Phalguna is the mouth of the year" occurs in numerous other 
places of the Bréhmanas, also in the Tiindya Bréhmana, and must therefore be held to represent an 
opinion generally prevailing in what we may call the Brahmasa-period. Where then has this 
beginning of the year to be placed? Either, we feel naturally inclined to reply, at one of the 
solstices or at one of the equinoxes. Now that the solstices were, in India, looked upon as marking 
the beginning of the year we know positively from the Jytisha Péddaga and similar works (not 
to speak of the whole later literature), and also from the Mewshifeli passage discussed above ; 
the winter solstice is viewed as the beginning of the natural or civil year. Moreover the Fédas 
contain numerous references to the northern and southern progress of the sun, and it, therefore, is 
antecedently probable that the solstices should have formed starting points for the civil year. 
lo so far Tilak’s and Jacobi's view of the Phalguni-fullmoon once having marked for the 
that the passages about the gavam-cyena in the two Bréimenes should contain an agglomerate 












the direct statement of the Kaushltakins that the winter solstice bappens on new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghis; we, therefore, may at any rate, attempt to account on other grounds 
for the statement that Pbalgunt-fullmoon is the beginning of the year. Now, it is, of course, 
at once clear that, in the 3réhmana period, full moon in Phalguni could not have coincided with 
the vernal equinox, We, morevver, must, apart from this particular case, disabuso our minds 
of the notion of the equincxes — vernal or autumnal — having heen of any importance for the 
Hindus previous to the time when the influence of Greek astronomy began to make itself felt. 
it is, in the first place, s fact that the equinoxes naturally do ndt attract attention in the same 
way as the solstices do. At the equinoxes the motion of the run — towards the north or 
the south — undergoes no noticeable change; the fact that the sun then rises truc east is not 
easily remarked, nor the fact that day and night are of just the same length. The solstices on 
the other hand attract attention because they sre the periods of greatest deviation from the 
normal state ; the sun then stands highest or lowest; the days are longest or shortest; the 
shadows are shortest or longest ;the sunturns towards the spath or thenorth. I need not further 
dwellon these obvious distinctions; but 1 must refer tos farther and more important point, 
viz. that, in India, the vernal equinox at any rate does not in any way mark an important point 
in the revolution of the seasons (about which further on). It is in agreement with all this that 
the equinoxes or anything connected with them sre nowhere in Vedio literature referred to, 
either directly or indirectly, What may be the meaning of the fact that the oldest list of the 
Nakshatras begin with Krittikis we shall consider Iateron. If, therefore, some reference to the 
beginning of the year made in Vedic literature should not immediately and obvionsly connect 
itself with the solstices, we have no valid reason to think in the next place of the equinoxes, 
but must look out for some other likely point from which the year might have commenced. 


Now, what here immediately offers itself to our attention ia the old subdivision of the rear 
into three seasons, which is in several places directly acknowledged, and moreover pre-supposed 
by the so-called chdturmdsya-sacrifices, Professor Jacobi's second paper is specially devoted to a 
refutation of the view, admitted by him as not onlikely d priori, that the beginning of the 
oldest Indian years coincided with the beginnings of those four-monthly periods rather than 
with the equinores. I do not, however, agree with his conclusions on this point.. He starts 
with the observation that when attempting to assign the beginnings of the four-months 
periods to the proper places ‘in the solar year we must take for onr point of departure 
the beginning of the rainy season, which alone is sharply marked, while it would be difficult 
to say exactly when either the cold or warm season begins. And as the rains commence 
about the summer solstice; the beginning of the cold season must be placed, he snys, 
about a month after the sutomnal equinox, and that of the warm season about two montha 
after the winter solstice.— Now, these remarks are doubiless true in so far as they point 
to the rainy season as the best defined period in the Indian year. They, however, err, I om 
inclined to think, in the actual allotment of the months to the three seasons. A division 
which, on the basis of three different seasons, distinguishes three four-monthly periods can never 
be quite accurate, because the rainy season occupies less than four months, strictly speaking not 


* The Indian year broadly divides itself into three seasons, — the warm season, the rainy season and the cold 
distinctions leads to the insertion into the European year of two transitional seasons —apring between winter 
and semmer, and sutumn between agmmerand winter —; thus im India two further seasons were in course of ime 
added to the three primitive ones; spring between the cold season and the warm season, abd actumn between the 
the Are-esason system is, next to the three-season system, the only natural one, The system so extensively used, 
«hich distinguishes six erasons, is an artificial one, manifestly due to the wish of establishing a regular and casy 
moreover isan unjustified proceeding to allot to the rainy season lees than three months, The consequence js that im 
whatever way we distribute the months among the different scasons, the distribution will always, at some poist or 
other, be in comflict with the actual phenomena of the year. 
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much more than three months, If, therefore, the principle of four-monthly divisions is to be 
adhered to — as it actoally was — a compromise has to be. arrived at, in so far as either aome 
weeks previous tu the beginning of the ruins, or some weeks after the cessation of the rains, have 
to be comprised within the rainy season, ‘Now, nobody acquainted with the seasons of Northern 
India will in this case hesitate to make his choice. If four months must go to the rainy season 
they can only be Jane to September,é or, perhaps better, end of first week, or first third, of June 
to end of first woek, or first third, of October; not July to October, nor even the period from 
summer-solstice to twentieth October, The reason of this is that with the beginning of October 
the rains Gre as a rule completely over; while on the other hand showers of rain, more or less 
heavy in different districts, often fall even in the earher part of June — let os say from a fort- 
night before the summer solatice. The jour-monthly rainy season therefore begins about the 
seventh or tenth of Jane and terminates about the seventh or tenth of October. The con. 
sequences to be drawn from this, with regard to the two other four-monthly periods, also agree 
perfectly well with the real state of things, In the earlier part of February the increase of 
warmth is already very perceptible; the tree cold season is over, And early in October, when 
the rains have stopped and the atmosphere is no longer saturated with vaponr, a refreshing 
coolness sets in, specially remarkable in the mornings and evenings, which quite justifies us in 
viewing that time as the beginning of the coo! season. 

What then, we have next to ask, have the Bréhmanas to say on that point ? — Of the 
sacrifices culled chdiurmdeya, which mark the beginning of the seasons — they are called rifn 
mukhdni in the Satapatha — the first one, called vaiévudéve, has to be performed either on the 
Phalguni Paurpamisi or on the Chaitrl; the second one, the so-called varuRapraghasds, on the 
Ashidhlor on the Srivagl; the third one, called sdkamédhds, on the Kirttikt or the Agrabiyant. 
The texts always mention the vatteadéva first, which means that in the BréAmena period the 
prevailing opinion was that the year begins with the warm season. Now, what the position of 
the Phalguni-fullmoon in the solar year is, we learn from the Aauchitaki-Prahmana, which tells 
us that the winter solstice coincides with new moon preceding the Maghifnll moon. Fell moon 
in Phalguni thus takes place one and a half month after the winter solstice, ¢, ¢., about the end 
of the first week in February, and this, as we have seen, is a period whieh may not unsuitably be 
looked upon as the beginning of the warm season. We now fully understand why the 
Phalguni-fullmoon is called the month of the year; it marks the beginning of that 
four-monthly division of the year, which is generally considered the first one. And we 
further observe the full agreement between the statements about the Phalgani-fullmoou, and 
what the texts say in s0 many places about spring being the first season, the mouth of the 
seasons, a,s.0. For spring constitutes the former half of the four-monthly warm season, The 
beginning of the spring of the BréAmones is thus in no way connected with the vernal equinox, 
bat rather takes place one and half month before it.? 

Ii, with these conclusions in view, we now return to the rules given by the Twuiffirya 
Anadiitd and the Tandya Brdhmasa about the beginning of the gardém-cyana, we shall find 








* Ta what follows [ use the names of the months throughout as deneting subdivisions of the tropical year, 
June being the month at the end of whose second third the summer-solstice takes place, ote. The names therefore 
will apply, without change, to any period. 

* Spring begina at the same point in the calendar established by Julius Cursar; and also in the calendar 
of the Chinese. Cy. Ideler, Chrovologie, IL p, 145 (Versa ivitium—7. Februar); and Ideler, Zeiirechnung der 
Chinewu, pp. 15, 198 ff. 

In the Jpéfisha Feédsaga (v, $) the year is said to begin with the winter solstice, the month Migha and 
‘tapas’ — which latter term, whether taken as denoting 4 ecason or « month, can only mean that the first season of 
the year is the ‘ cool," seasod Sidira ; for tapas and faparye are, in the old scheme of six two-month!y seasons, the names 
of the two fijira-months. Spring then begins not about the Tth, but about the 2let of February, The Jydtisha 
Védiaga thos sets aside the old belief about the Philgana fall moon marking the beginning of spring; being appa. 
rently guided by the desire of making the winter solstice — the beginning of the year and yuya — formally coincide 
with the beginuing of # season, Thatio reality the winter solstice has no right to be viewed as the beginning of a 
Seaaon, and certainly not of ons whose first month is called ‘tapas’ will, of course, be ovident to any one familiar 
with the seasonal changes of Northera [odia. | 
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them perfectly perapicuous and coherent. I do not now discuss in detail the beginning on 
the ekdshfakd, and remark only that, if the ckdshtakd is — ag the commentators say — the 
eighth day after full moon in Magha, the beginning of the sacrifice on that day is rightly 
objected to as falling within the season which is the ‘end’ of the year; for it falls within 
the last month before Phalgun!-fullmoon, which marks the beginning of the new year. The 
Tindya farther rightly objects to it that the water is then unpleasantly cold for bathing. 
That, as Prof, Jacobi remarks, this objection could not be raised by those who take the 
Phalgani-follmeon for their beginning, because within the 24 days between the eldshfak? and 
Phalgunt-fallmoon the water does not become sensibly warmer, I cannot admit. Just at that 
season the difference would bea very perceptible oue; and the whole question loses in import- 
ance, owing to the fact that after all the Phalguni-fallmoon is immediately afterwards itself 
rejected in favour of the Chaitri-fullmoon. Thetexts next both mention the Phalgani-fullmoon 
as the proper day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the ‘mouth’ of the year. This is in 
order as we have explained above. Eqanlly justified is the rejection of this alternative for the 
reason that it involves the falling of the rishivat-day within the cloudy season. For from 
those who begin the dksid on about the Tth of February, the cishwoat falls end of August, 
within the rainy season. Equally intelligible is then the third alternative, which decides for 
Chaitri-fullmoon, For those who begin the ditshd on that term, celebrate the vishwrat-doy at 
the end of Septomber, when the rains are over. Nor is there any objection to the Tei/tir'ya 
JmAitd speaking of the Chaitri-fallmoon as an alternative beginning of the year. For,as we 
have seen, the Phalgoni-fallmoon stands just on the confines of the cold season and spring, 
and it, therefore, is quite intelligible that some should prefer as the beginning of the year the 
first fallmoon which falls within spring, and cannot be claimed by the cold season also, i. ¢., the 
Chaitri-fallmoon. And again, we clearly see why the Taadya, in order to escape the somewhat. 
awkard admission that twe consecutive fal] moons are both called the mouth of the yenr, prefers 
to call the earlier full moon the mouth, and the later one the eye of the year.—To the fourth 
alternative, according to which the d-Ashd begins ‘ four days before full moon,’ we shall retarn 
further on. 


The same reasons, which induce the Brithmanas to mention the Philgunt and the Chaitri as 
optional beginnings of the gardin-ayana, account for the differences in the terms assigned for 
the chdturmasya sacrifices. The Bréhmanas and some sifras prescribe the Phalgunt, Ashadhi and 
Kartik! fall moons, i. ¢., they adhere to the strict beginnings of the three fundamental seasons ; 
other siiras udmitas alternatives the Chaitri, ‘Srivant and Agrahiyan! full moons, i.¢., they allow 
the sacrifices to take place, not exactly at the beginuing of each season, but in its earlier part 
when it has well established itself. And here we most not forget to take into account o for- 
ther circumstance, which most likely has had its share in leading to the establishment of alter- 
native beginnings. As the lunar months lag behind the seasons, the Philguul-fullmoon, which 
in one year may coincide with, let us say, the 7th of February, will fall in the next year about 
twelve days earlier, and again twelve days earlier in the third year ; 50 that by that time it will be 
twenty-four days less remote from the winter solstice thanat firat. Any farther displacement will, 
of course, be stopped by the insertion of au intercalary monthat, let ussay, with the Jydtisha Vélin- 
ga, the middle of the third year, which will restore the disturbed harmony between lonar and 
solar time. But itis clear that those who wished their caideadéea eacrifice in the third year to 
coincide with the actual beginning of spring would give the preference to chailri paurramdsi 
over phdlgunt; and that there was some excuse for doing so in the second year already, con- 
sidering that even in the normal year the Phailguni-fullmoon lay right on the confines of the 
cold season. Displacements of the kind described may also account for the fact that 
according to some authorities the vativadeva sacrifice might be offered as Inte as Vaisakh 
fnllmoon. 





In order tocomplete the discussion of the paseages from the Tattiriya Sobhitd andthe Tés- 
dya Brahmana, it remainstoenquire into the meaning of the frst and the last terms mentioned, rrz., 
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the ehish{akdand the ‘fourth day before fall moon.’ The ekdsi{akd the commentators declare 
to be the eighth day of the dark half of Migha, i. ., the eighth day after fall moon in Mayhis, 
the months being counted as beginning with the light half, Professor Jacobi thinks that this 
term was advocated by those who wished to perform all introductory rites before the Philgunt- 
fallmoon day, so that the real sacrifice could begin on the latter, the true beginning of the new 
year. But, as he himself points out, the introductory rites reqaire twenty-four days, while the 
time from the eighth of the dark half of Magha up to Phalgunt-fullmoon comprises twenty-two 
days only. Moreover, the designation of the ekdsh{okd as the ‘wife of the year’ in different 
places and the fact of certain special rites being connected with it, seem to indicate that the 
ekidshtakd had quite an independent importance of its own: was, in fact, specially connected 
with the beginning of the new, or end of the old, year. If the year is viewed as beginning 
with Phalguni-fallmoon, the light half of Philguna, althongh really preceding tho new year, 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, just becanse it is the light waxing half of 
the month, and in that case the ekdshfakd, as marking the last quarter of the Inst waning. 
half of the old year might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the old year. 
It might, in fact, be viewed soalso, if the months are reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which 
case the whole of Philguna.i. ¢., the month preceding Phalgnni-fallmoon, would belong to the old 
year, Another possibility may also be mentioned, If, a8 said just now, the months are counted 
from fall moon to fall moon, the dark half of Migha is not that half which follows Mighi-fullmoon, 
but rather that which follows Panshi-fallmoon, and in that case the eighth day of the dark half 
of Migha would precede the solstice coinciding — asin the Kawshitali Brdéhmana and the Jyotisha 
Yedéaga — with the new moon preceding Mighi-fullmoon. The ekdshtaka would then be the 
last quarter preceding the winter solstice, and as sach represent the end of that form of the year, 
which is reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice. In that case the beginning of the 


gavdm-nyana with the ekdshiakd, according to the Taitfiriya SeuAitd and the Tundya, would 
be analogous to the beginning on the amivasyd of Taisha or Migha, ¢.¢., in both cases wo 
aliuuld have to do with a beginning connected insome way with the winter solstice. — As to 
this Intter explanation I, however, must remark that it -is contradicted by those Sifra texts, 
which define the eckdsAlakd, not merely as the eighth of the dark half of Maghn, but more 
definitely as the eighth day after Migh!-fullmoon. 

Howsoever this may be, in cither case the objections raised in the Tartt. Soh. and the 
Tindya against the ekdshiakd-term are quite intelligible. The ekdsh{aka falls within the last 
season of the year, whether that Inst season be the one preceding the Phalgunt-fullmoon, 
or the one preceding the winter solstice; hence the ‘ autenamdnar riti’ of the texts, In 
each case we have todo with the cold season, which is ¢rt/a, distressed or injored. And 
-¢ the rather indefinite terms ‘ryasta' and ‘efchehhina’ should, as the commentators say, 
refer to the tarm of the year connected with the winter solstice, this also wonld agree 
with the above eaplanations, because the ekisAfakd falls within Migha, which is the month of 
the winter solstice. 

The last term mentioned in the Tuit!, and Téndya has, as Prof. Tilak points out, become the 
subject of a Afimasied discussion, since the texts do not indicate directly which fall moon ia the 
one, four days before which the dikshé has to begin. The point is of no great importance for 
us here, aa in the case of either possible decision the term does not greatly differ from one of 
the three others. If we, with the Mimdmsakes, decide for the Mighi-follmoon, we have a 
beginning of the year in the same month as the ckdshfukd (or at any rate sepornted from. the 
latter by twelve days only); if, on the other hand, we decide for Chaitri-fullmoon, the term 
nearly coincides with the third term. I, however, must say that the Miméivued view appears to 
me in this case quite untenable, For the soundness of Mimaisd decisions in general I have 
the greatest respect, and it, moreover, is highly probable that in many cases the Mimdmied 
verdict must not be judged on its own merits only, but also as representing an old tradition; 
the Mondwsaka knew beforehand what the outcome of his urgumentation was to be. But, 
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in the present case, the context of the two passages really admits of no other in 

than that in favour of Chaitra-fullmoon. The text first states the ekdshtakd and Philgnnt 
alternatives and rejects them both on account of certain shortcomings; then states the 
Chitri-alternative and adds expressly ‘in this there is no fault.’ When, therefore, it after that 
goes on ‘let them consecrate themselves four days before the full moon" that fall moon can only 
be the Chaitri-fullmoou just accepted, which term is now, for certain liturgical reasons, slightly 
modified, The ehdshtaka, mentioned afterwards, is then not the ekdshtakd of Micha men- 
tioned first, bat one of the ekéshjakds following on Chaitri- -fulimoon. None of the Mimdiwa reasons 
for the Mighl-alternative is more than ingenious. That the Sétra-writer Laugikshin (quoted 
by Prof. Tilak) accepts that alternative, only shews that, in making up his mind in this 
doubtful case, he was guided by considerations, similar to those which determined the decision 
of Jaimini, That, however, Jamini's Pirvepaksha was actually the sddAdnte of other 
authorities, appears from m passage in Apastamba’s Sreuta Sdtra, where the terms for the 
beginning of the gevam-eyane are discussed. We there read * are to consecrate them- 
selves four days before full-moon; before the fall moon of Magha, so Aswarathya thinks; before 
the full moon of Chaitra, so Alekhana thinks.’ 


Having thus shown thatthe Taittiriya and Tandya passages about the beginning terms 
of the gavam-aysne can be explained quite satisfactorily and coherently, if viewed as re- 
ferring to the time when the winter solstice had the position assigned to it in the Kaushi- 
taki Brihmana and the Jydtisha Vadainga, we now turn to the other principal arguments by 
which Profs. Tilak and Jacobi undertake to support their views of a Vedic winter solstice 
coinciding with Phalgunt-fullmoon. We first consider the fact — referred to by Jacobi and 
discussed at length by Tilak—that the month commonly known as Mirgatiraha, one of 
the autumn months, is also called Agrahtyana, which word can only mean ‘beginning 
the year.’ Now this, it is argued, confirms the hypothesis of a Vedic summer solstice 
in Uttara Phalguni; for when the solstice had that position, the vernal equinox was 
in Mrigasiras, and hence the moon was full in thatwekslatra at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, in the month Miargasirsha, Hence those, Prof. Jacobi says, who began their 
year with the autumnal equinox, could apply to Margasirsaha the term term ‘ Agrahiyana,’ 

‘ beginning the year. Professor Tilak proceeds somewhat differently. He does not explain 
‘ Agrahiyana ' as meaning the month beginning the year ; but rather as the month in 
which the moon is full in the nakshatra * Agrahiyana,’ i.¢., the nakshefra Mrigadiras, whick 
was called ‘beginning the year," at the time when it marked the verna) equimoz. So 
far os Profs. Jacobi and Tilak differ in their explanations,-I agree with the former. 
What — apart from the view I shall set forth immediately as to the true cause of the name 
Agrahiyana being applied to Mirgasirsha — is decisive in this case is, firstly that Mirgatirsha i is 
actually referred to as the first of the months ; and secondly that Agrabiyant is explained 
by all the Hindi authorities as meaning ‘the first night of the year.’ Against their 
authority Tilak’s learned grammatical discussion is of no avail, Moreover, ‘Agrahdyana,” as u 
name of the nekshatra Mryigatiras, is nowhere in Sanskrit literature actually met with. 
But that, in order to account for words, such as dgruheyeua and dégraheyeni, os denoting the 
Mirgaéirsha month and ita full moon night we need not accept either Prof. Jacobi's or 
Tilak’s explanation, can be easily seen. The beginning of the year with Margaéirsha belongs 
to those who, wishing to have s éerad-year—as Prof. Jacobi calle it, looked on Chaitri- 
fullmoon as beginning the warm season ; those in fact who celebrated their third cléurmdsya 
on Mirgaéirshs (see above). That a beginning of the yearat the time when the rainy season is 
over was in certain circles a popular one, appears from the fact that a year commencing with 
Kirttika was generally used by astronomers in later times. This Kirttika year might 
possibly have originated in an early period already, marking the commencement of the 
jarad-year for those who began their warm season with Philgant ; there, however, are, as far 
as known to me, no really old traces of it, and it, therefore, is more likely that it was introduced 
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when, with the general reform of astronomy, the equinoxes came to be taken into con- 
sideration, and Karttika was found to coincide with the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi's 
remark, that there is no likelihood of the year ever having begun with the last season, is not, 
I think, of much force, The general later use of the Karttika year shews that a beginning 
of the year with the time when the rains are over was popular within wide circles ; and to 
those who divided their year into three four-monthly seasons only, and at the same time 
preferred Chaitri aa the commencement of the warm time, there was no choice but to begin 
their postpluvial season with Mirgasirsha. In general it may be said that the time after the 
rains, when the sky clears itself from clouds, the atmosphere from vapour, and an invigorating 
coolness begins to prevail, is a by no means inappropriate beginning for the Indian year, — 
Compare also what Prof. Weber says (p. 333) os to the Northern Buddhists generally 
beginning their year with the winter-season. 

I next turn to the other arguments adduced by Prof. Jacobi to strengthen or introduce 
those conclusions of hia which we have so far considered. His first paper begins with an 
attempt to shew that we meet in the Véda with traces of Phalguni once baving been recognised 
as marking the summer solstice (with which would agree the conclnsion discussed above of 
the winter solstice coinciding with Phalguni-fallmoon). He at first adduces the passage 
Rigeéda Sauk. VL. 105, 9, in order to prove in general that the SawAiids already mention o 
beginning of the year with the rainy season, the commencement of which coincides with the 
summer solstice. That the year — later, as Prof. Jacobi points out, called varsha or abda — should 
have sometimes been viewed as beginning with the rainy season is d priori by no means un- 
likely ; there is, in fact, no reason why any of the three great seasons should not, from certain 
points of view, have been looked upon as the first, and the beginning of the rains is certainly 
the most striking of the seasonal phenomena of the Indian year, That the passage Ri. Sarah. 
VIL 103, 9, however, cannot be used for proving that the twelfth month of the year occurs 
about the time of the beginning of the rains has been already remarked—and in my opinion 
with fnll justice—by Prof. A. Weber (Vedische Beiirdge, 1894, page 38), and Prof. . 
E. Windish (Z. D, M. G. Vol. 48, page 356); for ‘drddasarya" in that verse certainly means the 
year (sastea!sara) — mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists of twelve months. 


Professor Jocobi next explains the well known passage in the Siiryd-siikta (R. S. X. 85, 13) 
as directly teaching that the summer solstice once took place in Phalguni. Against this 
conclusion also Prof. A. Weber has already entered a protest (Ved. Bel. p. 39); not, 
however, on the grounds on which I disagree with Prof. Jacol. I, for my part, have no 
doobt that ‘agiisu hanyante gdvo'rjunyok pary whyale" means ‘the cows are killed (when 
the moon is) in Maghas; the marriage procession goes round (when the moon is) in Phalguni,’ 
i. ¢., the preparatory ceremonies take place in the last month of the old year, in Magha, about the 
time of the winter solstice; the wedding itself takes place when the moon is fall in Phalgani, 
i, «., at the beginning of the new year (the Phalguni-follmoon, as explained above, marking 
the beginning of spring).! Wherever, in the DréAmenas and Sitras, something is simply said 
to take place in a certain sakshatra, the time meant is when the moon is either full in, or else 
simply in conjanction with, that sakshatra. 

Professor Jacobi next refers to the different dates given in the Grikya-siiiras for the begin- 
ning of the stady of the Fala. This is generally connected with the beginning of the rainy 
season, Now, one Grihya-niira specifies, as the appropriate date, the full-moon of Srivaga, and 
another — with which moreover a statement in the Hamdyasa agrees— the full-moon of 
Bhidrapada. These two determinations Prof. Jacobi supposes to have been made at the times 
when the summer solstice, which marks the beginning of the ramy season, coincided with 
full moon in Sravana and Bhidrapadi, respectively, i. ¢., about 2,000 and 4000 B.C. The 
latter determination would thus belong to the same period when the summer solstice was 


* An interpretation virtually identical with the one given above has already been proposed by Prof. Max 
Miller, Preface to Vol. IV. ofthe Bige’’a Sanhetd, p. Levis. 
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éijerced to take hen in Phalgant But shan conclusions, if not ~ supported by ample 
collateral evidence, are altogether precarious. With regard to the rule that study is to begin at 
Srivaga fall moon, I remark that that fall moon marks the beginning of the rainy season for 
those who reckoned their first four-monthly period from Chaitri-fullmoon, And that the 
members of certain schools began their studies another month later, may have been due to local 
causes connected with the climate of the place, or other circumstances which we cannot now 
ascertain. I certainly can seo no sufficient reason for seeing in this isolated rnle of some 
(Grihya-siltras a reminiscence of a period as remote as 4000 B.C.,and would rather have 
recourse to any explanation than this. 


When remarking, above, that in Vedic literature the equinoxes are never mentioned 
and that hence in our chronological speculations we are not warranted in referring to 
them as probable starting points of the Vedic year, I said that 1 should revert later on to 
the fact of Krittikis heading the oldest lists of the nakshalres. This fact has, it is well 
known, been generally understood to imply a recognition of the vernal equinox once having 
lain in Erittikas. I, however, must state that fur my part Lhave never been able to see 
anything like a valid reason for this conc ion. What has led to its universal adoption is, of 
course, the involuntary comparison of the older liste beginning with Krittikds with the Inter ones 
beginning with Aévini. That Advini was made to head the series is doubtless due to the fact that, 
at the time when the system of Indian astronomy was cast into its modern shape, the beginning of 
A4vint coincided with the vernal equinox. But the importance then attached to a beginning 
with the vernal equinox was entirely due to foreign, Greek, influence, and the inference that, 
because the new list takes its departure from the equinox, the old one did go likewise is, if in o 
certain sense natural, yet without any sound foundation. Longitndes—- or what may be 
considered as the equivalent of longitudes — were, aa far as our information goes, measured in 
the pre-Hellenic period of Indian astronomy from the points of the solstices only ; whether from 
the winter solstice, as in the Jyétisha Fiddige, or from the summer-solstice, as in the Sirya- 
prajfiapht of the Jainas, And further, we have seen above that, in the period of the Brdhmanas 
at any rate, the equinores appear not to have been considered at all in connection with the 
seasons ; the spring of the Brakmanas begins midway between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox, 

Professor Tilak indeed, in his second chapter, argues that there are distinct traces of the 
oldest Indian year having been one beginning with the vernal equinox. His first argument is 
that the term ‘ vishwret’ means originally ‘the duy when night and day are equal’; that hence the 
central vishweat-day of the year-sacrifices, such aa the gavem-ayana, most have been one of the 
equinoxes, and hence the sacrifice must have begun at the other equinox: whence we may con- 
clude that that equinox was viewed as the beginning of the year. But there is no authority for 
Tilak’s interpretation of the word rishurcat, which rather seems to mean ‘that which belongs 
to both sides equally,’ ‘that which occupies the middle;’ so that the vishwoat-day ia simply the 
central day of the sacrifice, wherever that day may fall. The Brdéhmanas seem not to leave any 
doubt that this central day was originally meant to coincide with the summer solstice ; while 
subsequently, when the beginning of the sacrifice had been moved forward to the begisning. of 

spring, it, of course, coincided with — about — the beginning of October. Later on only, im 
the technical language of astronomy, the term came to denote the equinoctial day. 


Nor can I follow Prof. Tilak im his attempt to establish for the terme ‘ufferéyeta’ and 
‘dakskindyana’ new meanings, according to which they would denote, not the-periods during 
which the san moves towards the north and towards the south, i. ¢, the periods intervening 
between the solstices (in which sense the two terms have hitherto been understood exclusively), 
but the terms daring which the sun ‘ is towards the north or south” respectively, i. ¢., the terms 
intervening between tho equinoxes wheo the sun is either to the north or to the south of the 
equator. These latter meanings might perhaps be assigned to the two words on : 
grounds, but in the whole of existing Saaskrit literature, from the aldest books downwards, 
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eidiedooee and daksAinéyana actually donoks nothing bat the periods during which the san 
proceeds either northwards or southwards, The passages quoted by Prof. Tilak from the 
Upanishads couple the nifardyapa with the light half of the month, the dekshigdyana with its 
dark half, for the obvious reason that, asin the light balf the light of the moon increases 
until it reaches a maximom, and decreases in the dark half until a minimum is arrived at, so 
in the ultsrdyana the sun daily rises higher, gains in heat and might, and finally attains bis 
highest place and heat, while in the daksAipdéyana the opposite process is passed through. 
The identification of the ultardyaye and dakshindyana with the devaydna and pitriydna of the 
Sawhitds has nothing to rest on, Nor can the passage of the Safapatha Brihimana, which allots 
to the gods theseasons Spring, Summerand Rains, and tothe fathers the three remaining seasons, 
and after that says that the sun is among the gods when he turns to the north, and among the 
fathers when he turns to the south, be used to prove the identity of the uftardyana with the 
period from vernal equinox to autumnal equinox; and of the dakshindyana with the remaining 
part of the year, For im the first place the spring of the ['riAmanas begins, as we have seen, 
not with the vernal equinox, but.at the point lying midway between winter solstice and equinox. 
And in the second place an explanation, which might possibly be applied to the term uffardyana, 
vis., that it denotes the time when the sun is moving in the northern region, not towards the 
north, really becomes altogether impossible when we have todo with expressions, like ‘wdag 
doarttale,’ which clearly refer to the sun ds ‘turning’ or ‘returning’ northwards. The sun 
‘turos” or ‘returns’ only at the solstice, not at the equinoxes. The two clanses of the Satepatha 
passage do not fully agree, because they really refer to two different ways of subdividing the 
year. The ayanas are reckoned from the solstices; the seasons from the point lying midway 
between winter solstice and vernal equinox. If, therefore, the intention was to assign to the 
gods aa well as to the fathers three entire seasons — without cutting op two seasons into halves 
— the allotment of a small part of the dekshingyana to the gods and a small part of the 
uitardyana to the fathers could not be avoided. 


As thus there is no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Brihmana period, 
there hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of Krittikas at the head of the 
old lists of the nakshafras with the vernal equinox. According to the system of the Briih- 
manas — which, as we have seen, is reflected in the Jyotisha Véddnaga — the vernal equinox 
falls at 10° of Bharani, ¢. ¢., close to Krittikis, and the latter constellation might, therefore, even 
then have been viewed ag roughly marking the equinox. ‘But, as the latter point or day is mani- 
festly of no importance in the order of the year recognised in the Bréhmanas, I, for my part, am 
unwilling to accept this interpretation of the position of Krittikis. It, is, of course, not impos- 
sible that the old lists of the wakshalras may really come down from the time when Krittikis 
marked the place of the vernal equinox, not only approximately, but accurately, i. ¢., about 2300 
B.C. Only we must clearly realize that, in that case, astronomical views must be supposed 
to have prevailed at that time, which greatly differed from those of the Brdimana-period ; #, ¢., 
that people then must have looked on the vernal equinox as really marking the beginning of 
the year. That this was so is not impossible; but it has to be kept in view that it is an 
hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything in Vedic literature. And, as may be 
repeated bere, the fact, that the leading asteriem of later times, eiz., Advini, owed its position 
to its connexion with the equinox, proves, in no way, that the ancient position of Krittikis was 
due to an analogoos canse, 

We thus arrivo at the fina] conclusion that nono of the astronomical data which so 
far have been traced in Vedic literature in any way compel, or even warrant us, to go 
back higher than the time when, as the Jydtisha Védainga explicitly states, the winter- 
solstice took place in Sravishthis. To the decision of the question at what exact period that 
coincidence occurred [ have not for the present anything toadd. The difficulties besetting this 
problem have, on different occasions, been fully and convincingly stated by the late Prof. 
Whitney, who arrived at the conclusion that, if all sources of possible error are taken into joint 
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consideration, ‘a thousand years would not be too long a period to cover all the uncertainties 
involved.* He, with full justice 1 think, lays special stress on the fact that there is absolutely 
no proof of the old boundary lines of the nakshatras having been the same ns those acknowledged 
in later Hindu astronomy, and of the insignificant star, ¢ Piscium, having fromthe beginning 
marked the eastern limit of Revatl;! and that hence in all our backward calculations we 
have no reliable point to start from. Where on the ecliptic is the beginning of Sravishthis, 
in which, according to the Védsnge, the sun is when turning towards the north? The 
constellation Sravishthas has a considerable northern latitude, and the sun, therefore, can never 
actually be in the consellation, nor can the heliacal rising of the constellation indicate the place 
of the sun in the ecliptic to those who do not possess a very advanced astronomica! and 
mathematical knowledge. The Jyotivha Védétiga (v. 6) enya that the guga begina when 
cnn and moon ascend the sky together with Srarishthas ; which certainly seems to mean that 
the sun at the beginning of the yuga rises together with the constellation Sravish has : 
analogously Garga — as quoted by Somikara — teaches that the uttardyana begins when 
sun and moon rise together with Sravrishthis. At the same time those two suthorities 
clearly mean to say that, at the beginning of the a the sun is at the beginning of 
that subdivision of his path, which is called : vishthis after the constellation 
That when the sun is ‘at the first point of that subdivision it does not rise together with 
the constellation — owing to the northern latitude of the latter — they are evidently quite un- 
aware of. Whore, under these circumstances, is the fixed point which we require to star 
from in our calculations? Professor B, G. Tiisk (in his third chapter) contends that itis more 
natural to suppose that in the earliest days of civilization the motions of the sun and the moon 
were determined with reference,to known fixed stara, rather than to artificial subdivisions of 
the zodine. This is no doubt trae; bat in Indian literature there appears to be from the 
very beginning 4 most confasing mixing up of constellations and divisions of ecliptic 
Artificial systems, like that represented by the Jyotisha Védanga, appear to have been estab 
lished very early: I have no doubt that at the time, when the aathor of the 19th book of the 
Kanehitaki Bréhmana could say that the sun always turns towards the north on the new 
very similar to that of the Véddaga, It appears probable that such a scheme was known at 
the time already when the months first received their names from the nakshafras in which the 
moon was fall. We must here clearly distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astro- 
nomical observation on the one hand, and of arithmetical calculation on the other hand. The 
former cannot be presupposed for an early period — they, in fact, never existed in India; but 
there standa nothing in the way of our admitting that the Hindus at a very early period 
already were capable of devising a, purely theoretical, subdivision of the san's and moon's path 
into twenty-seven equal parts, and accurately calculating the places occupied in those parts 
by the two heavenly bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason, in 
fact, to deny that what is actually done in the Jyatisha Védaage and the Sérya Prajnapli of 
the Jainas could be done at a much earlier period already. Each artificial scheme of that type, 
of course, requires, at least, one observation which provides s starting point for all calculations ; 
such as-the place of the winter solstice in the Véddéaya and of the summer solstice in the 
Siirya Prajiapti. Bat what that original observation really was in each case is s matter of 
doubt. The syatem of the Jyotisha Véldnjza, e.g. is probably based on some observation 
however imperfectly made, of the place of the winter solstice ; butit is, at any rate, not 
impossible that something else was originally observed, ¢. g., the place of the sammer solstice 
and that the corresponding winter solstice was thence caleulated according to the general 
principles of the system. 
® Whitney, the Lunar Zodiac, p. 384, 

19 Compare on this point the introduction to my asd Pi\. Sodhikara Dvivedi’s Edition of the Pafichasiddhdntibd, 
p. lig. 
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I wish to add a few words regarding a question repeatedly touched upon in Prof, Tilak's 
book, and naturally presenting itself in the course of all enquiries into ancient Hindu astro- 
nomy and chronology, viz, the question of what acouracy of obaervation the early Hindus 
may be supposed to have been capable. That observation was at no period a strong point 
of Hindu astronomers is at present disputed by nobody ; we need only remember that even after 
the Hinulas had reached a comparatively high stage of theoretical astronomical knowledge and 
probably cultivated systematic observation to some degree, they yet appreciated ita importance 
so imperfectly as to leave no direct record of what they did: astronomers tacitly corrected the 
astronomicalelements they had received from their predecessors, but did not state what the 
observations were that appeared to call forthose corrections. And how imperfect the observations 
were by which they attempted to define the longitudes of the junction-stara of the naksiatras, 
clearly appears from the resolta,as stated in the Siddhintas. As regards the older period, 
anterior to that of the Siddhdnéas, it is very difficult to admit anything like even approximative 
correctness of observation. We may here limit our reflections to the only class of observation 
which, as far as we can jodge, was then actually practised to some extent, i, ¢., that of the places 
of the solstices, If we wish to ascertain the place in the ecliptic at which the sun is at the 
winter solstice, or, to put the problem in a less abstract way, the star or constellation in or near 
which the sun is at that time, we, of course, mast first ascertain on what day the winter solstice 
takes place. Now, this may be done either by observing on whatday the sun rises and sets 
furthest to the south ; or else by observing on what day the shadow cast by some pole or 
goomon at noon is longest. Both these ‘observations, however, have their difficultica, and 
anything like au even approximately accurate result can be arrived at only by the observations 
being repeated for a number of ycars, This, of course, if done with method and perseverance, 
will gradually lead to an approximately correct evaloation of the length of the year: which in 
this way will be found to consist of about 365 days. Observations continued for a number of 
years — Biot considers that a period of twenty years would haveamply sufficed for the purpose — 
will shew that 365 days are not sufficient to bring back the phenomena of the shortest shadow as 
noon and the greatest southern amplitude of the sun, and will teach that another quarter of 5 
day has to be added to the length of the year. 

What here immediately concerns us is the recognition of the fact that anything, like 
fairly accurate fixation of the sun's place among the starsat the winter solstice, cannot be 
imagined to have been accomplished by people who had no approximately correct notion of the 
length of the year; the knowledge of the one cannot be separated from that of the other. Now, 
what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic period we do not directly know; for the 
ever-recurring statement as to the year having $80 days can hardly represent the entire 
knowledge of the Hindus of that time, and, moreover, there are positive indications of some 
system of intercalation (the 13th month, ete.), which no donbt improved matters to some extent 
But in the next following period — represented by the Jyotisha Véddiga, Garga, etc., —— "* have 
most definite and circumstantial information as to the recognition of a solar year oe O60 days, 
i.e, of a year three quarters of a day in fault. Noclause, providing fora per iodical cormuoton vi 
this fault, has been traced cithet in the Jyotisha Véddiga or any cognate work; the need of sar 
a correction was evidently not perceived, or certainly not regarded, for conser arial 
would hardly recommend itself to ascribe to the Hindus of the Vedic period # more aaa : 

.. ae ‘ = sors, and we, therefore, must assame, 
knowledge of the length of the year than to their successors, ane we, Bat with 
however unwillingly, that they also, at the best, valued the solar yearat 366 days. > ae 
what accuracy, we must usk, can solstices be observed by men who were 80 pies | " 
vviataken about the length of the year? At the end of one yuga of five years SNM)! 
| hy ea’ Sees pe | Pere d have looked out for the suns place 
observer, following the principles of the Véddaga, wonld | yose him 
ab the winter-olstice about four days too late, and would connequently — 1 Vo S0hT 

a agree y given time with full accuras) 
to have been capable of determining the sun’s place at any given ime ceilieed netion, 
have located the solstice about four degrees east of its real place. How any '" | ity, 
-aterested in the maintenance of an orderly calendar, could, for any length of time, P 
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the scheme based on the hypothesis of the quinquennial yuge is altogether incomprehensible, 
Probably there took place from time to time violent reforms of the calendar, imperionsly 
necessitated by glaring discrepancies between the results of the received theory wad the actual 
state of things, But that in the pre-Hellenic period there was anything like a methodical 
correction of received chronometrical and astronomical theories, such as results rabies coathawed 
methodical observation, we have no right to assume. When Variha Mihira, in the sixth 
centary of the Vhristian era, undertook to given survey of the different Hinda systems of 
astrenomy, he appears to have had before kimself works of two different deseriptions only — 
such as were manifestly based on Greek science, and such as were in all essential features not 
superior to the Jyotisha Viddaga. And when we note that be manifestly was acquainted only 
with two positions of the summer solstice, — viz., the one belonging to his own period and 
the old traditional one recorded in the Féidiga, and that hence evidently there existed no 
record of an analogous observation from the whole period intervening between those two 
observations (a period of, let ax say, 1700 years), we shall feel neither inclined to form a high 
opinion of the skill of the people who made the earlier observation, nor to believe that that 
observation was preceded by o series of older analogous observations, and that records of these 
are embodied in ancient Hindu literature. 

This paper was nearly finished when I became acquainted with Prof. Bililer's ‘Note on 
Prof. Jacobi's Age of the Veda and on Prof. Tilak’s Orion,’ published in the Indian 
Antiquary, September 1834, and, also, through Major R. C. Temple's courtesy, with the Inte 
Prof. Whitney’s paper ‘On Jacobi and Tilak on the age of the Veda,’ printed in the Proceedings 
of the Amarican Oriental Society for March 1894, The latter paper, with whose conclusions 
Tagree, does uot call for any remark on my part. To much of what Prof. Bihler remarks my 
own paper contains a reply. I do not in general wish to contest what Prof. Bihler says about 
the probability of Vedie culture and literature reaching back toa more remote past than has 
hitherto been generally osaumed. But I must adhero to my contention that — with the 
possible exception of Krittikas heading the old list of the nakshatras — no astronomical 
datum has, so far, been pointed out in Vedic literature which leads back further than 
the period when the winter-solstice was in Sravish thas. 











NARSINH MEH ETANUN MAMERUN. 


A Porm or PreeMaxaspD, TRANSLATED From THE GuJAnatt wit Notes, 
BY Mas, P. J, RABRAJI 
(Ne POUTLIBAD D. H. WADIA). 
(Confinwed Jrom p, 61.) 
Canto IV, 
Tae priest Khokbalé placed the letter in Méh&tiji’s hand, 
120 Who, on reading the good tidings called upon the Lord of Vaikuith:— 
4 Maternity gifts are.expected from me for my daughter aod | have not so much as a falee 
coin in my honse, 
“Trikamji, may you remain in readiness, for much gold will be required (on this occasion).” 
Feeding the priest and giving him alms, the Méhéta fell at his feet, 
And said :—* We shall come with the gifts,’ and dismissed him. 
125 Thon Narsiih Mébéta sent for his Vérigi® friends and relatives and (said to them) :— 
“ We have to carry gifts (for her relatives), as Kuivarbii expects her #mant,”’ 
(So they prepared) a broken carriage, with the yokes all bent and the spokes and tyres all 
broken. 
The poles and spokes belonged to one person; of another they borrowed a pair of bullocks. 
And so the Mehétaj! went forth, after invoking the aid of Jagdisaji."! 
“a Amlepitint of Kuga WGN > Tarp Rieea ob aba Walveriey eee aaah GAGS 
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130 Three female friends were with them, and they made some ten or twenty Vérigis in all, 
In a little closed box of copper they carried the image of Biloukaidji,@ 
And each one wore the image of Dimédar, hanging from a string at his neck, 
A bag was slung at the back of the cart, In which they carried the musical instruments, 
And (also) @ load of gépichiadan,4 and tulat-leaves and sacred fuel, 
135 Tilak and fuladi-leayes and strings of beads comprised all they had inthe shape of gifts, 
(Hut) Narsiitt had little fear, (for) he knew that Gopal jis Was responsible for the con- 
sequences ! | 
But how can such feeble bullocks pull (such a load) ? 
Bo the Vaisgavas pushed with all their might over the steep roads, loudly crying “Jai, Jai,# 
Lord of Vaikatth:"" — | 





curious things. 

(Though) all the joints of the carriage were loose and crooked, and the carriage leaned to 
one side, 

And the Poles and arzles crenked fouorously, 

The Vaisaavaa would now jump down and now mount again with. the name of Rim- 
Krishoa™ on their lipa, 

Towards noon the Meheétajt reached his destination, and al! the town turned ont to see (him), 

145 What doithe people of Vishyapiir know of the ‘plendour of the Vaisinavas P 
(3ome remarked) “Koivarvabo's wishes aro fully gratified; the gifts are in cash,!? 


The Méhtaji has brought the gifts in cash. Look what the Vaiinavas have with them, 
Let them distribute just’ one necklace of beads to each, and the whole community wil) be 


decorate] !" 
weg ¥ gy. veatl $2 Arrait iva, sittaae ardor sr, 
wT Warsi. | 135 arareil erapétai areas ser are ay. 


120 await RTL Wt ay grasa sf. aia Sth OS Fe AK rarest 
ATA Gail HLT Tear aff erst sper at. GR USF tz Wee wy Teresi, 
sina) ATTA Tesi wom at & TAY. | 140 gama ga ace war? «. aicedce 
are RTT wT aE Beet area sre. oe aaa ion ee 


ster 7x 31 street at aber Prenat uitttt 3m 3? wae ae oe 
125 acag We® Be Sitio eral aebn es, it oe ares 
GTS 8E sarah ae & aerceree Patera. att Wears strear siren ay gar mee. 
Bat ta Batt wake Shi weer art. | 14 fat FeaTTT Reh Prqear spay, 
Br TT Brit dhl ware sony WIE ear kaa ars & Harsh 
@ ania. | 
Rearait set weay erat st wirdiaay, TOM, 
130 wa wettest dad art air ver Fresh. Cm RE Re Orem Sir areTaat erase. 
age alarat Gate sat geqaw, MR ALT SIT at Gece arate arate. 





The came a which Krishna was known asa child on earth, 
* A kind of yellow clay for marking the forehead. %@ See note 19, | 

@ Lil., vietory. * Rime was an incarnation of Kris ing 
* This was spoken in irony, as they did not ae¢ any signs of its being in kind. 

* The sme Rig as the second canto. 





Canto F. 


When Sriraig Mtheté heard (of the arrival) he came forth in haste: and both the révéis 


150 Also the son-in-law and his brother came ont to meet him, and all the household came ont 


But they all langbed at the equipage of the Méhéta and greeted him but-coldly. 
They gave him a house to put up in, where fleas and mosquitoes had made their dwelling -— 
absence, 
The thatch all rotten, and the beams all broken, and the walls bent double. 
155 Sach s house the Méhéta had to live in amongst numberless fleas-and bugs. 
said (ironically) :-— 
“Here is Kufivavaha's Vaiinava father, let us look on his face and be purged of our sins.’ 
And so (also) with laughter and merriment the fair ones from each house went forth to see 
the Méhéta. 
They would make a false show of reapect towards the Méhéta; they would bow their beads 
and say :— “ It is well that you are come,” 
160 And would then whisper amongst themselves: — “To have seen the Méhéid ia to have 


Look what beautifal companions he has bronght with him; surely the great god is 
gracious to him." 


“Kuivarvabo's days of grief are over now,’ they would say, and turn their faces (in scorn)s 
‘* Look at the bullocks of the Méhétaji, and what a noise the gnats make (about them)! 
And here is a bundle of tuJaé#f and some sacred fuel: what more is wanted ? 
165 He will place these in a basket and stand blowing into his conch-shell ; 
While the Véragis will chant the praises of Hari, which will finish the ceremonial,” 
Thus the Nagar women ridiculed the Méhéta. 
On Kufvarbal being informed that her father had arrived with the gifts, 
She ran forward to meet him, when her sister-in-law laughed disparagingly and said : — 
170 “Is this called a father’s love for his daughter? Why is he come to subject ber toridicule? 
He brings disgrace on the names of seven generations of (his) ancestors (by bis 
conduct), 
I wonder why he wants those Vérigts in his train ! 
And are you (Kniwarbif) gaing by yourself to meet him? Better to be fatherless than 
have such a fathor !” 
Hearing these harsh word# Kufévarbil turned back and replied — 
“What an amount of arrogance is this, sister-in-law, to speak behind one's back ! 
175 Of course, that danghter is very Incky who has a rich father; 
But will another's father be of use to me, even if he be a millionaire ? 
if my own poor father comes to greet me with one piece of cloth (only), it is worth all the 
gold of Méri to me. 
You may speak whatever your heart desires, but I pray that this father may be spared to me,” 
Saying these words of reproach to her sister-in-law, the danghter went to her father, 
150 Seeing his danghter from a distance, the Méhéta called upon Hari in his heart. 
The eyes of both were filled with tears, as both met with due respect. 
Then the father placed his hand on her head and bidding her sit by him asked her a 
question or two, | 
“ Kufvarbal, tell me how you have been faring; do your (h 's) relatiy . 
a eer you g your (husband's) relatives regard you 





Now that the happy occasion is come, Srf Hari will provide the gifts,” 
185 Enivarbal said with emotion: — © You have not brought any gifts with you P 
Hlow shall we keep up our prestige before the Nigar community? Why have you come 
without any resources ? 
The poor man is considered worthless in this world; those who haye no money are 
regarded with contempt. | 
A poor man counts for nothing; people do not even let him stand at their doors, 
Even the cleverness of the poor man is mistaken for eccentricity, 
190 What is worse than to be called Pauper in this world ? 
Neither do you work for Four living, father, nor lay by anything from what Fou get (as alms), 
Think, father, how you will meet the demand that will be made on FOUr resources on 
this occasion. 
You have neither brought a pinch of kwaku® with you, nor a mtd," nor strings,® 
Nor any earthen pots,® nor clothes. How empty-handed you have come ! 
195 How shall my honour be preserved, father? Why did I not die when my mother died ? 
What is the world to the motherless ? What is life without a mother ? 
The child who lozes its mother also forfeits all claims of relationship on its father, 
The father’s love after the mother's death ig as (cold ond ineffectual as) the rays of the 
setting sun. 


As the calf struggles for existence after the cow ia dead, or as the fish gasps when out of 
water, 
200 Or as the doe feels when separated from the berd, so feels the daughter when left alone 


without her mother, 

Aa food is unpalatable without salt, or dinner is disagreeable to him who has no appetite, 

Oras the eye is without the pupil, such is the father's heart (towards his child) in the 
absence of its mother, 

Why did you come, if only to excite ridienle, with fifty Vérigts in your wake P 

Do conch-shells and strings of bends and bella form the maternity pifts P 

205 If you have nothing, father, better turn back,” and eo saying the daughter wept bitterly, 

The Mébéta placed his hand on her head and said : —“ The Lord of Vaiknath will provide 
us with the maternity gifts, 

Go and make a list-of all the persons to whom these presents from us are due. 

Write the names of all your husband's relatives, and do not forget a single article,” 

Hearing these words of the Méhetaji, Kuivarbil went to her mother-in-law (and said); — 

210 “My father bas sent me to you, to (ask you to) write on paper whatever is required.” 

But the mother-in-law turned her face in resentment and cried:— “Fruitleas labour ™ 
What is the good of writing ? 

What more can he do than place the ‘ulasi-leaf in a basket and stand blowing into his 
conch-shell ?" 

Ttefrain. 
He will (only) stand blowing his shell ; (it is) useless expecting a-mdésiléa from Narsiih.”’ 
Hoaring this discourse between mother and daughter-in-law, the grandmother-in-law® put 








in sneeringly :— ! | 
. | 150 seat sare sare wre ase eazsiay aes? 
fe § qf. | ary. 
CHT HTaTaR, | TACT IC AF ER AGT Te eRe gas 
® This was spoken in irony, ax they did not see any signs of ite being in, kiad, 
=," @, @ Materials required at the ceremonial. “ The meaning of the text is not quite clear, 


The paternal grandmother of Kuavarbif's husband. iy 
™ The same Bag as the first canto, © 9G is poetically used for 74. 
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Gtar oraa wat Tey Aten reais TTS Tar, 

155 gen aia AT Bsr eat Rava sare Far. 
arg war sare wh sis wath aes ara. 
Src ears ary wears HA GET WT. 
atarat ara eva att aeacedt Area ast. 
aaprar AeA ae Are Uy A Mey aA. 

16) siarar® ae aeet Amar dts aT ETT. 
HII AS FT TH WAT ACT FS. 


2. 
qe Are ait Tare es aeeeray ar TTC. 
165 great qadt te eRe sa OT Ga FHT. 
grraft ettar er ay Tze AVATS BS ITT. 
wa arTt HTH Bt Ze BTA WS Kt. 
HICH Ail aa Aas Be HAT AA, 
zarsat sears way ate wordy AA ea. 


170 sq st Char oat #4 ora eT Meat wa. | 


aad Bra Tests aT are Terry TBA. 
Gey sea wRat are ot Tara AAT. 
RET Hs CT aes Haag TAT TST THY 
a7} GY Ata MITE Tel AE ST TEST. 
175 qe diet ea Hat ay STS TT. 
amrat rar aaratt Hers Far Are a AT ATT. 


cian fran steady ee Oe ce RTE AAPA At. 


aa aa ara & mel @ thar ate steer cer 
at rare vrdat et Tat Pear we gat ae. 
180 ge yar Peat fear Feary aaa =heit. 


seat aera art ath sear Fae sree ae. | 


SIT HN PIS Ss Sra Hi He Aw | 
ae 


said sre fowl ar ater acer eet. 
185 gavarg Stet diva atargy ary eran are). 
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araty arex a SA ern faa ee see FT 


Sarit Prats Se Tar Ate a7 ae. 

190 Stay Sree tare Het Tie fran are are Fer. 
Graal HE PIT A HT TAA TT Wee aaiT. 
wr area ease Wa, Parst ad Peay oe, 
apt arse Hat TS TUT eer Als are eT. 
aft arzet Sree are oe GE stréay afear. 

195 aq Bett Far THT ATA, ETT A Se ATA ATA. 
aa Pal Gar AS, Ae PAT OT} Tare. 
W grea Ara Te at Tat ME AT zat, 
Wz Myraaal wile aw aT far Te aT Ra. 
gual aat Aa 95, AST He aay Aew- 

200 gtar were art garest ar fear dtatt oat. 
aa fear Ha Hise sta ara paar ag ata. 
ete Wea Hea Stent Bre Fae Tara. 
Wey AS ATT ST EATS HCA ST. 

205 4 era arfvar ast wer stl ce weit ae 


aaa Rearing, HTC reat arePTeth. 


| 210 aye Fran areata sear Tear tes ae. 


ay scars Sat arg GT ATS Fraed Big. 

era seats Fa8 Ta TH Ta Sai. 
TH. 

que ce wait Ht, eat ates Gar, 


Canio VI. 


215 The grandmother-in-law, being a great personage, uttered these weighty words :— 
“My eldest daughter-in-law, you shew your ignorance, the Mehéti is a Vaisuava, 
And what does he lack who has friendship with Samal P* 
Ask for whatever presents you like, according to the customs of the Nagars,” 
Aud giving paper to Kuivaryahu, she said : — “ Put down, daoghter, what I dictate, 
920 Why should not our desires be indulged, even when the good véedi is at our door ? 
| Write — ‘five seers of kudiku™ will be required, and seven hundred cocoanuts :*® 
And twenty man of woll-shaped betelnuts,” for there will be a large assemblage : 
Twenty-five suits of clothea (for men), each suit consisting of five pieces, and eighty 


webs of fis,7* daughter-in-law, 





@ A red powdor used for marking the forthead on suspicious pocasions. 


te, 1) Cocoanntas, botel-note, piq-learos, etc., are distributed to the guests, 
73 A kind of cloth interroven with silk aod gold, of silver, threads, 
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Write, daughter, fifteen score of plaids, and fifty pasi}is 74 
225’ Some sixty silk-bordered cloths for men, and a hundred plain ones; and put down. forty 
chirs,™ daughter. th a" ‘ 7 
And the Brilimans will want cotton dAdlis, so put their number at thirty score: 
And write of gold embroidered silk sddis twelve score, danghter, 
Put'down the number of plain sédic at three hundred, and write of common printed sddis 
four hondred, daughter. ” et: athe, 
Then put down the number of sédis for home-wear at ten to twenty score: and write for 
sixteen score of ghate, daughter, | 
230 Mention just a handred pieces of printed cotton stnff, and nine acore of ndfs,?° daughter. 
‘And write for some fifty webs of marri?? and gajtéat® and daridi7) i 
And mention a thousand or twelve hundred bodices : many people have expectations, 
danghter, | hg 
And say about sixteen hundred plaids, etc,; and as for the pén-leaves and the oil 
) Fequired, why should we pat their figure 9” re didi 
T have made but « rough estimate, for I know your father to be poor, danghter-in-law, 
235 He may adorn you with all the sixteen ornaments,”' if he likes to gratify your wishes, 
daughter, 
And the son-in-law has a right to golden anklets, which if you provide, you will not be 
doing ws favour, daughter, 
(And he has also a right to} one thousand gold cains, which I hesitate to mention: 
Foerlam but an old woman and simply do my duty in dictating this list; I am not 
Byaricions, you know, daughter-in-law. 
If you supplement this list further you are welcome to do 60, for you will only add to 
_the honour of your house, danghter.” . . 
240 At this the sister-in-law tarned her face sneeringly and muttered:— “Our purpose is 
surely gained! — 
Why not write for a couple of large black stonesP The Méhata will be better able tc 
provide them '"" 
Says the old woman:— “Why do ye make such a noise? Surely, there is no harm in 
Writing!" 
Refrain, 


“Why should we not write what we like?” says the hard-hearted grandmother-in-law. 
But Kujivarbat feels anxious and cries within herself:— “What shall we do, Gépa) ?” 
(To ée continued.) 
| | 220 Sar Fare sare Mie wre ar are a Wie a 
215 q3arg Ty art ATs, deat qr za, 


TS TETT AA ETT AIT, Bear Perry ay mer wae at ag diner sive set Fara 
TY A kind of silk eld (the oll fs 





a long strip of cloth arranged in graceful folds round their persons by 





Hisdo women), : 
™ Another kind of very valuable silk eid, 
A kind of silk addf mech prised for its gloss and durability ™ Pieces of coarse cloth. 


TT, 1 1s Very superior kinds of wilk, used for making bodies, capa, eto, 

™ Meaning that they should be provided in proportion. 

" Sisteen diferent kinds of adornments go to complete a Hindn wife's toilette, wach aa kuikué, flowers, gold 
and silver ornaments for the noes, ears, hands and feet, eta., eto, 

The word "FW daughter-in-law with the reepectfal ending ™f ocenrs at the ond of each line in this canto, 
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dancaindienr ERE ATT drat ieee ee wi wet 
9a Tea TS INT, Bre SianSt ares east, ; 





Sa TSSl Tae Bret Geral Tare gest. ost aan te eae eet aye nant kaart. 
225 spin age ae arat tre set wets at mary rar stoma Aut weak a are aes 


rca at aren site a eh are are wear ater a aie wt memes wis erait ta ae. 


eR aret teay vei are are wer. SSG AIR BO A TAT Ges Bs aT aT. 
arth ard seat ae oras sar war. | 240 wesc acdtardt aay fers gat atara arate. 
a2 3E i. | vest. 
230 bien STH TT Bret sat as aa, 


65 


67 


64 


69 


ral 


FRIT BG! SST HIT SH Bt WE sya akaycary Paarat vet 4 ara trast. 
ae ft. | (To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 


NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
(Continued from p, 49.) 
®. Articles of Bamboo and Cane. 


(mi). Kentot (Car Nic. Hurat). Bamboo fire-sticks, generally used at the Northern 


(ww). 
(in). 


(a0). 


(02). 


(ia 
J). 


(m). 


Islands, A small piece of bamboo is split in half longitudinally; one half is placed 
on the ground, convex-side uppermost, with some dry cocoannut-fibre in the hollow 
space beneath to serve os tinder; the other half is then applied edgewise and 
cromswise like a saw, bat as rapidly as possible. Ina short time the notch produced 
by the operation is so deep as to allow of the powdery ashes falling through on to 
the tinder below when, by instantly blowing on the latter for a few seconds, it. 
gradually ignites. No practice or skill is needed to succeed at the first attempt 
with this implement. 

Kenchwaila, Bamboo, or light wooden, stilts, used on the west coast of Camorta 
Island in crossing a muddy foreshore at low water. 

Oring. Bomboo receptacle for holding tobacco or cigarettes. Used at Car 
Nicobar, 

Kenliinga-karau or Kenhotra-karau. Bamboo receptacle for holding spare iron- 
barbed-prougs to replace those in their mi&h spears (rile Nos. 17 to 27), which they 
mary happen to break. 

Noang-shun (C, N. Chuk-nima). Bamboo receptacle, containing shell-lime for 
the use of betel-chewers. These articles are usually sold in pairs (t&k-shun), or 
in sets of four (amok-shun). +Shliell-lime is made at Car Nicobar, Katchal, and 
portions of Camorta, Nancowry, and Southern Group. Its manufacture is tabued in 
the remaining localities, 

Hannoa-heoe or Fannia-hede (C, N. Fana-kuata-mdiya). Short bamboo blow- 
pipes to serve the purpose of bellows. The mouth is applied to the larger orifice, 

so that, by blowing into the tube, a strong current of air is produced through the 

small hole in the node at the other end. 


Hendefi. Bamboo atensil, used in tapping fdri from the cocoanut spadiz. Is 
usually employed in the Southern Group (wide No. 34). 
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72 (m), Kenhim. Bamboo utensil, taken up the cocoannt-tree to receive the contents 


of the hendefi (vide No. 71), or honwain (vide No. 34). 


73 (m). Shandiha-toak. Bamboo siphon and strainer. At the upper end of a single joint 


74 =(m). 


7 (ti). 


76 (mi). 


of bamboo a small yent-hole is made in the centre of the node, and the node at the 
other end is removed ; the mouth thus formed being then covered with a small 
piece of cocoannt ochrea (wide Nos. 36, 37, 45 and 46). In filling a drinking-cup 
from a bowl of dri, as drawn from the tree, this bamboo object is placed in the 
bowl and, after a few seconds, the thumb is pressed on the small vent-hole at the 
upper end: the bamboo thus loaded is transferred to the cup, where its contents, 
daly filtered, are discharged by removing the thumb from the yent-hole. Another 
method of filling this utensil, when the bow! is nearly empty, is to apply the mouth 
to the vent-hole and draw in the breath and, then, when filled as far as possible, the 
thumb is applied to the vent-hole, as above described. Sometimes the upper node 
is also removed, in which case the cup is filled by pouring unstrained ééri through 





Tanop-toak (C. N. Kiran-nga-hiio). Bamboo drinking-vessel provided with a tube 
for sucking féri, in constant use among the middle-aged and old men of Chowru, 
Teressa, and Car Nicobar, especially of the first named. It is not nsed in the Central 
and Southern Groups, where féri is drunk with the onfa (vide No. 38), or a glass, 


or by pouring direct from the shandiha (vide No. 73) into the mouth through the 
small vent-hole in that utensil. 
Landh-hiyi (C. N. S4néng-sis). Betel-nut crusher, the barrel of which is of 


bamboo; used by those who have few or no teeth, Similar objects, made of brags, 
are sometimes obtained from ship traders, 

Henhel (C. N. Fa-ni). Bamboo fiageolet, similar to those in use among the 
Burmese, generally about 18 inches long. A fiat circular piece of beeswax about 
the size of a four-anna piece, bat thicker, is inserted in the tube, and is fixed in the 
middle of the oblong incision, marked A in the sketch, where it 
serves as the block of the instrument. Over the upper half of this 
incision a piece of leaf (generally of the Amomum Fenzlii), or paper, 
is loosely wrapped. These measures serve to regulate the tone of the 
instrument, which is provided with 7 finger holes and one thamb hole. 
the latter being on the reverse side, and at a level corresponding 
with the space between the top and second finger holes. The scale 
is arbitrary, and between the Burmese and the European. In con- 
struction it resembles the metal flue pipe of an organ, Some four or 
five tunes only are known, and these are borrowed from the Malays. 
The tone is liquid and clear. The henhel is not made at Car Nicobar, 
where only a few, obtained from Chowra, are owned by those who hare 
learnt to play on it. In the long-established villages in the Central 
Group, where there are cemeteries, this instrument can be played 
only at the special feast known as Et-kait-fi, when it accompanies » 
danang (vide No. 77). It can be played at any time at any village 
where there is no cemetery, provided no mourners are present; at 
these villages only can it be played as an accompaniment to danging 
and singing. A few persons are able to play this instrument 
through one or other of the nostrils and more especially is this 
done on the occasion of the Et-kait-fi festival, when the performer 
usually perches himself on one of the derricks, 20 to 40 feat high (styled 


henkoishs), which are constructed for the purpose of raising the lofty pole to a 
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77 (m). Danang. Bamboo ives the string of whe is Feeeaty made of a vated of ‘cane, 
booally known as palai. In order to improve the tone of the instrument, holes are 
made through the under portion of the bamboo cylinder. Used at the ‘Et-kait-i 
mantotial ‘feast and can be played only at a distance froma ¢ometery, and when 
no sick persons or mourners ure present. 


77a. (m). Dranang. Car Nicobar lyre. These are smaller than the Jast-named, and are 
generally made of wood. 

78, (m). Icha (C. N. Hara-nang). Ear-stick ornament, usually made of a variety of cane 
_ called palai, very commonly worn by both sexes at most of the islands, after the 
manner of the Burmese. These objects are sometimes hollowed and filled with 

_ dammar on account of its agreeable odour, or with tobacco, The silver facet consists 
generally of a four-anna piece, the surface of which has been aubbed smooth on a 
stone. This is styled oalmat-ichs, i. ¢., the ' ‘eye of the iché,”* The Car Nicobar 
ear-stick is usually small and neatly-made. When not in use, a plag of cloth, rollecé 
leaf, etc., is often inserted in the perforated ear-lobe. | 

78.4. (m). Iché Shom-penh, A large variety of ear-stick, made of hambod, or light Viee and 
abont 5 inches in circumference, worn by, the Shom-pei. > . 

79 (m). To&pa or Niama (C..N. Téapa). Cano “ia ha for lifting a piece of burning 
wood or hot iron off a fire, iin 

60 (jf). Haat. Open basket, made and oe at cx Nicobar, for blag seconde and 
smoking waterials. 

€1 (/). Hokehék. Cane basket made in the Southern oN for containing betel, lime, 
and chavica leaves. As the workmanship excels anything of the kind attempted in 
the Central Group, the natives of the latter purchase them for use om their feast 
days, in preference to their own spathe boxes (eile No. 54). 

62 (m), Wan. Hanging baskets of cane, nsed in the Southern Group for holding pots 
plates, etc., and beirig gradually adopted i in the Central Gronp, 

63 (/). Chukai (0. NV. Paiyah). Cane basket, used in the Central and Southern Groups for 
carrying food, ete., when on a journey, or ina canoe. The larger variety is madé in 
the Southern Group, where the natives are more sk'lful at cane-work, 

&4 (Gn Hentain (C. N. Kowéka). Cane basket, made and nsed. by women for bringing 

¥ J). prodace from their gardens to the village. A stick is passed through the cane or 
cord loop, when carrying the basket over the shoulder (vide No. 163), 
65 (m Ean-shila (C. N. Til-kon-haiyam). Basket; made sometimes of cane, but generally 
$f). -of the bark of # certain” small ‘tree, called Afi (? Moranta dichotoma); used for 
earrying fowls. 
G6 (. Henlon-mong, (Teressa, Hangia). Basket for holding small fish speared along 
§ /). the foreshore, or in shallow water. 

87 (m). Hillé-ok-not. Tray. ‘shaped vane basket, made and used in the Southern Group, - 
for conveying a pig from one village to another, In the Central Group a cocoanut 
frond, and at Car Nicobar an Areca spathe, is used for the purpose, 

& (/). Kenshiwa-shun (C, N. soi ts nama). Fine cane-baaket, used as a sieve when 
preparing sheli-lime, 

88 a. (/). Kenshiwa-shun Shom-peh, A somewhat similar basket, made by the Shom-pei 
for gale to the coast natives, 

69 (m),. Kenshéch (C. NV. Kunhial kok). Prickly stem-sheath of long ground rattan 
(Calamue sp.), used chiefly by women for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut, and 
Cycas Rumphii. 
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90 (mm). 


$1 (m), 


92 (m). 


93 (m). 


Tinldata. Knotted cane-atrip, employed in the Central and Southern Groups for the 
purpose of intimating to friends at other Villages when  memorial-feast is to 
be held. Also when proceeding on a distant journey, in order to intimate the pro- 
bable date of return, a tinldata is left with friends, As each knot denotos 
aday,one is in every case unravelled each sneceeding morning, As the knots 
are arranged in pairs, a tinldata with seven double knots and one single one would 
indicate 15 days, Owing to the comparative proximity of all the villages at Car 
Nicobar to each other, and the facilities for intercommunication, information in such 
matters is there conveyed by word of mouth, 


Lenkok-ngoat (C, N, Linkal-kok), Cane (or bamboo) tally-strips, nud in denoting 
how many scores of cocoanuts have been promised, or have been already supplied to 


Chuk-paniie. Cune-basket, used for holding the ball of twine, when hook-fishing; 
or the harpoon-line, when spearing large fish, 


Noama (C. NV, Gandng). Cane fish-trap: placed on the fore-shore with its mouth. 
towards theshore, Stones are placed on the under-lip, and along the sides, in order 
both to fix it in position and to conceal the cane-work: thereby averting suspicion 
as to its object. Except at Car Nicobar, — where itis used during the dry season and 
at neap tides, — it is employed during the rains only and at spring tides. The practice 
is to trail through the water a basket in which A quantity. of scrapings of the large 
seeds of the Parringtonia Asiatica have been placed. This has the effect of blinding 
the fish which happen to be near the. pot, and they are consequently more easily 
driven towards the trap, which has been setforthem, 


93 a.(m). NGama-chafdin. This somewhat resembles the last, but is smaller and is used for 


v4 = (m). 


95 (m). 


9% (f). 


catching sardines by hand in shallow water, 

Eenhéa‘(with float, Piha), F ish-trap, made of split-cane, or of the bark of a tree 
called Afi (? Maranta tichotoma). The month is first made, then the top, sides, 
and bottom im succession. For bait, unripe cocoanut-frnit is smeara@® on the inner 
side of the lip, and the trap, weighted with stones, is placed on the foreshore. 
The float, at high-water, indicates the position of the trap, and enables the owner to 
lift it suddenly before the fish, which may be inside, can escape, For this purpose, 
and if the water be sufficiently calm, he remains above in his canoe watching, in 
order that, before all the bait has been consumed, he may lift the trap ont of the 
water at a time when there will be the best possible catch, Custom permita of the 
use of this trap during the rainy season only, and exclusively at certain Villages in 
and near Nancowry Harbour. 

Enyun ((. N. Ta-rile (large) and Tamatu (small) ). Cane fish-trap, placed where 
there is sufficient water at low-tide to cover it, It is usually examined every 
alternateday. In order to avert suspicion, stones are placed round the trap, except 
near the mouth which faces the shore, thereby concealing as much of the cane-work 
as possible. If, when required to be lifted, it should happen to be high-water, a 


trap, custom requires that it be used only during the rains ; the smaller variety can 
Hannah-oal-fi ((. N, Fanoh-el-pati). Broom for Sweeping the hnt-floor. Made 


of young cane-leaves fited onto a handle, which is often provided with a hook at the 
upper end for convenience of hanging to the cane frame-work of the hut. 
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10. Traps and Cages. 
27 =(m), Henhéu (Ter. & Chow. Henyti; C. N. 86 or Chandél). WNet-trap, ased only at 
Teressa, Bompoka, Chowra, and Car Nicobar, and during the rainy season only. 
When required for use, the curved sticks are turned so that they cross each other 
at right angles, the netting thereby forming a platform below them. The bait is 
eet in the loop of twine, to which the weight is attached. The trap is suspended a 
httle below the surface of the water by meana of a cord held by the fisherman, who, 
leaning over the side of his canoe, watches for the approach of fish. When he 
detects one nibbling at the bait he promptly draws up the trap, if possible 
before the fish can escape. The principle somewhat resembles that of the 
kenhét (vide No, $4), which is used at none of the islands where the henhéu is 
employed. This is the only object containing net-work made and used by the 
Nicobarese. 

$3 (m EKan-shing (C. N. Taninga). Fish-weir, by means of which more fish are said to 
§ 7). be taken than by any other method of fishing in use among the Nicobarese. It isem- 
ployed only during the dry season and at spring-tides. Itis made at dead low-water 
by means of cocoanut-leaves, which are laid lengthwise in a large semi-circular form 
on the fore-shore, the two ends, A and BR 
(see sketch), being towards the shore, The 
lower halves of the leaves are weighted 
with stones so that, on the tide rising, 
the opper halves float points upwarda, 
forming a seeming continaons fence from 
Ato B. At quarter-flood, the fishermen, 
with women and children, arrive, armed 
with light pronged-spears, and stand 
outside the enclosed area, where they 
stab all the fish, which, imagining them- 
selves hemmed in, swim along the inner 
side of the fence searching for a way of 
escape. After remaining for an hour or s0, — by which time, the tide having risen 
to too great a height, the fish can escape over the leaves, — the party leave and 
return athalf-ebb, when a similar scene occurs, The fish, baffled by the appear. 
ance of the impenetrable fringe of leaves, the shouts of the crowd outside, and 
the constant thrusts of their spears by which many are transfixed, generally seek 
to escape at the points A and B, where several members of the party are posted 
ready to spear them in shallow water. Nama and enyiin traps (vide Nos. 98, 95) 
are generally set in the enclosed area, and at the point C one of the latter is 
placed, by means of which many of the frightened fish arecanght. These kan-shAng 
‘are made off suitable points on the coast, most frequented by fish, and their size 

depends on the strength of the party. 


99 (m). Hennyat (C. N, Nang-ah). Pig-cage, in which young wild pigs, which have been 
caught alive, are kept and fed, also such of the young domestic piga as are. 
neglected or ill-treated by the sows. 

100 (m). Eenchiita or Chuk-nit (C. N, Kenlénga). Large bamboo or wooden pig-cage, 
with partitions to contain a number of fat pigs sclected for slaughter on a memorial 
feast day. They are placed in it for a few hours only, while the other preparations 
for the feast.are being made, 


101 (m). Ong-yianga-kamie (C. N. Wang-ah). Fowl-cage. The outer compartmenta are 
uncovered for use by day, and the inner ones are covered in for the fowla by night 
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102 


103 


104 


a5 a protection from pythons, which, withont such precautions, would commit 

frequent depredationa, 

(m). Eandap-shichiia, Bird-trap: generally set for mainds. In setting it, the peg 
at the end of the stick is fixed in the hole provided for the purpose. On the bird 
alighting on the stick, it gives way and the lid falls. The captive ig then trans- 
ferred to the adjoining compartment, where it serves to decoy others to the trap, as 
6000 a4 it ts re-set, 

ll. Cooking Utensils and Articles connected with them, 

(m). Téag or Deak. Cooking-utensil, made of the bark of a certain tree not yet 
identified : used only by the Shom Ped. These primitive utensils necessarily serve 
their purpose for a brief period only. The large specimens require several layers of 
bark, atid the sides are forced ont by sticks placed crosswise inside the vessel, 


(/). Hatshoi (Chowre, Eariang: C. N. Taniyays). Generic name for the various 
cooking-pots, which are made entirely at Chowra and by the women only, 


The pots are of various sizes, as follows : — 








Eontéha-lama-ok ... ... «| 27-28 inches | nek ioe ra ges sere ees ‘, = 

Kentaha-lamsoal ... .., ...) 28-24 ,, -|( days,and then only by certain old 
Hanshoi-lamaok . o 18-19 " ) 

Haoshdi-lama-oal .. ae 16-18 Ps 

tt = 15-16 r (In common use for boiling pork, 
asha-lama-ok ... se - Ms Pand and Cycas 

Itaisha-lama-oal ...0 4s 13-15, we 

Henpakngsich-lamaok ... 13-14, ) 

Henpaskngaich-lama-oal . ll-13_ i ; 

Pandkonlait-lama-ok | ll-iz . __| 7 Por boiling fowls and rice. 

Pandkenlait-lama-oal ome S-ll . ae 

Tafal ., ene ae oe 3-4 =, -+|For boiling water and ogre. 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 





Ornamental black stripes on the pots are produced by applying the inner portion of 
» strip of unripe coccanat-hnsk over the surface of the pot at the end of the baking 
process, and while the pot is quite hot. 

Tetat is the native name for Chowrs. 

(/). Eamintap. A set of 4 or 5 of the smallest of the pots (vis, those known as tafal, 
vide No, 104), being the way in which these are usually sold. 

(f) Entana, A shallow round elay plate, on which the potter forms the pot. A circular 
piece of plantain-leaf is placed on the plate in order to prevent the clay from 
adhering to the latter during the operation. 

(/). Osiawa. A ring, about 8 inches in diameter, made of coconnt-leaf, which is 
placed under the enténa (vide No. 107) during the operation of moulding a pot. 
(/). Hiwat. A clay wheel-shaped object, which is placed on the bottom of the pot, 

when the latter is reversed for the operation of baking, the object being to keep the 
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borning faggots, that are placed erect round the pot, from touching it, The 
interior portion of the pot, which is raised a few inches off the ground by means of 
potsherds, is heated by burning cocosunt-shells and husks below it, 

110 (f). Danun-kariang (lit., medicine-pot). A small flat piece of bamboo used in trimming 
the sides and the bottom of a newly-moulded pot, and in giving the finishing 
touches to it before setting it on one side to dry. 

(f). Kenyiia-kdi-haishdi, Flat leaf-cover, made of the leaves of the Macaranga tanarinues; 
placed over the mouth of a pot when steaming Pandanus and (ycas paste, or 
vegetables. Above this cover is placed the kenép-koi-hanshdi (vide No. 61). 
At Car Nicobar loose leaves are employed. 

112 (m), Hetp&t. Small wooden grating, placed inside a pot when steaming Pandanus or 

| Cycas paste, and vegetables, in order to keep them a few inches above the water, 
which is boiling beneath. These have to be made of various sizes, in order to suit 
the pots for which they are intended. At Car Nicobar a rough grating of loose 
: sticks is made to serve the like purpose, It forms a primitive reproduction of the 
principle in Warren's Cooking-pot. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A VARIANT OF THE SCAPE-GOAT, TERMS FOR MARRIAGE RELATIONS As 


TERMS OF ABUSE. 

On Trisdl, one of the highest peaks of the 
Wanda Dévi, and to propitiate her once in every 
three years the villagers north of the River Pindar 
(British Garhwail) assemble at her temple of 
Bhidint, a small uninteresting place situated in a 
hollow in the bills, Here also is a amall lake, or 
the bathers in it from all sin for the time being, 
The pilgrims having assembled, prayers are of- 
fered up by the chief pujdri (priest) and 64 goats 
sacrificed, the beads and the four legs, or rather 
feet (as they are cut off from the knee), being set 
aside for the goddess, and rest taken by the 
villagers. 

When the fall ceremonies there have been com- 
pleted, a goat isselected and blessed by the 
hill toa level field, a short distance below the 
Trisil mountain. A knife is then tied round its 
throat, and it is driven away towards Tris], 
watched by the eagle eyes of the assembled people 









until it is lout sight of, to see if it goes straight | 


Fo ct anne eoaess is displesned, and the offering 
Sltness afliet any of the +i any severe 





3 [The sShGpA suawars somewhat to our harrow, — Ep.] 


It is noticeable that euch terms for marriage 
relations as «usar, “father-in-law;" adld, 
“ brother-in-law ;" bahndt, “sister's husband ;"* 
and jawd{, “son-in-law;” are also terms of 
abuse. Susar is, I believe, very commonly need in 
this way. The following proverb from the Nardak, 

Bdhd hal, khoyd agl aur bal. 

Hal bahdké, ldyd mai, aglt pichhlt sdrt 
dhaif, 

Mai déké, Idyd ghds; ab kyfin koré, sueré, 
jtwand kf da? 

Et din.mdr ltyd, pandrah din kha Myd; 

Na kerén khéll, na bharés dhand. 

“You who plough have lost your intellect and 
strength. After you plough you have to use the 
sthdgd,’ and eo you lose everything (go entirely 
tothe bad) You use the sthdgd and (employ 
your bullocks to) bring grass; and then, you low 
fellow, what hope have you of living? We kill 
one day and eat for fifteen: don’t cultivate, and 
you will pay no revenue.” 
™ gentlemanly" life of Nardak thieves. The use 
of these words, aa terms 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUV AS, 
FEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUENELL. 
(Continued from Fol, XXJIE page 193.) 
BURNELL MSS. No. 14 — (continued). 
ATTAVAR DAITYONGULU — (continued), 

ee JE came to the Tala country, descending from the ghéfs. We saw the army of Bil 

| Sultin and Virappa Nuikar, and we defeated it, and then and my elder brother, 
together with our people rested at Biretimdr in Yéntr, 1 went to sleep, with my head on my 
elder brother's leg, and when he saw that J slept, he escaped from me, and went away. I came 
here searching for him,” said the younger brother, 

Mudadéya heard the story and said to him:—" You had better sit here, while I go in 
search for your elder brother," 

He passed by Sim@ivar and went to Eanne Siri Katté at Uddar, and when he arrived 
the elder brother was at Kanne Siri Katia, Mudadéya went and visited him, and the elder 
brother said to him :—* What have you come for, Mudadéya P"* 

“Twas in the habit of going from Kotira-sina to visit the god at Séméivar, While I was 
there to-day, I saw your younger brother, who, after visiting the god, sat on a rock at Uddar, 
T asked him whence he came and whither he was going, and he answered me that he had slept 
with his head on hia elder brother's leg at Biretimir in Yéniir, and while he was in a deep sleep 
his brother had put down his head aud gone away, When he got up and looked about, his brother 
was not there, and so he went in search of his elder brother. I told him he had belter remain 
where he was, and that I would go in search of his elder brother.” Thus said Mudadéya. 

Then the elder brother said :— It is in your power to make me and my brother sit on the 
same throne, Go you to my brother and call him bere,” 

Thus did the elder brother ask Madadéya to act, and, having heard the request, Moudadéya 
started from Kanne Siri Katié and went to the younger brother, and told him that his elder 
brother was at Kanne Siri Katté, and had requested him to go there. Then the younger 
brother and all his people started from Uddar, and reached Kanne Siri Kaité, 

When he saw his brother, he grew angry. 

“As you left me alone at Biretimir in Yéntr, I will not see your face,” said the younger 
brother, and put his arrow to his bow. 

Then Modadéya came up to them and gaid: — “ ]f you quarrel with each other, IT shall 
return to my own country. 

The elder brother heard this and said : — “ Do not go to your country,” 

Then Madad@ya made the elder and the younger brother hold each other's hands, sitting 
at Eanne Siri Katie, 

Then the elder brother said : — “Such another mediator will not again be found among 
the Bhitas, We want 4 matham in this country with your assistance.” 


News of this feast reached one Paduma Boptyal of the bidu at Jappu, and he went to 
Uddar from the didu at Jappu. When he reached, the feast for the king was being performed, 
[The king] saw Padums Séttiyal arrive, 
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“Tt is well that you have come, Padama Séttiyil,” said he. 

The Séttiyil gave him areca-nut and flowers, and o ball of flowers. *[The king] followed 
Paduma Séttiyal: — indeed both the Bhiatas went with him, and spread disease at the didu at 
Jappu. When the matter was looked up in the praéna-book, it was known that the Bhiitas had 
followed him. For this reason an assembly of the people was called by the Séitiyal at the 
Attavar b’du. Having assembled they all went to Mudadéya’s ainam at Attavar, and caused 
a man to be possessed by Madadéya. 

Then Paduma Sttiyal said : — “I went to the feast at Uddar this year, where the Bhita 
gave me flowers, and when I retarned the two Bhiitas followed me, and spread disease. When 
this was looked up in the prasna-book, it came to our knowledge that it was the Déva's (Bhita’'s 
doing. Soa matham is to be built in this village, to which your consent is required.” 

Then said Mudadéya :— “ For those two kings Tam an intercessor. This is a settlement 
made between me and them in days gone by at Kanne Siri Katic. As they followed you, a 
matham is to be built.” 

Thus said Mudadéya, So Paduma Sétti together with the villagers built a matham, and 
then the Bhitas entered the matham, and a feast is held there even to this day. 


BURNELL MSS. No. 15. 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA.' 
Original m the Kanarese character. Translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, 


were born, there was a powerfal city. There was also a Brahma (Bhfita), who had been born, 
according to all the Sdstras. There was an Ani Gadgi, a Mani Gaiga, » Water Gaiga, a Milk 
Gaigi, a Curd Gaigi, a Salt Gaiga, , & blood Gaigi, s hot Kaichf in the north, and a cold 
Kan chi in Pitilam 

When this Brahma was being born, the inhabitants of the palaces of seven Eafichi- 
kadaigas seemed to be thrown down, and night gave way to daylight. Brahma had on a 
wreath of silver fowera ina bunch on the left and a wreath of gold flowera in a bunch on the 
right. Kammulajje Brahma had silver threads on the left shoulder, and golden threads on 
the right. There were a silver umbrella with seven tops on his left, and a golden umbrella with 
nine tops on his right. There was a garland as long as 8 man, and a fan as long as a peacock s 
feather. 

Kammulajje Brahma’s birth was according to all the Sasfras. He had twelve attendants 
without legs, and twelve who had only tranks without heads. Twelve girls there were to wave 
the lamps of coral and to aprinkle pearls on his head, and twelve servants to fan him with 
whisks of flowers. The first sets of twelve and the second sets of twelvo — altogether forty- 
eight — attended on Kammulajje Brahma, 

He who was born according to all the Sastras, had five nerves in his leg, a Mullakavér god 
on his knees, a serpent on his middle, five serpents on his head, a diamond within his heart, 
fine diamonds of ten or sixteen sorts on his head, a figore of Bhima and Arjuna on his back, a 
Saikapila? on the left, and another Saikapila on the right, and a menikam and etars on his bead. 

Next must be told the story of the heroes, the servants of this Brahma, who were born 
according to allthe Sdstras, And their names were these :— Woddu Paddaja, Mara Kadamba, 
Dae ee ee a ae TE 


kis io o vossion of the lotag-Wecy given ia Tal, RETIL, EAE 2 One of the serpent. 
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Mara Murva, Adhikari of Eokkadanda, Kéri Murva, ascetics clothed in red, Késana 
Purusa, Maha Purusa, Aliiga Jatti, Ulinga Bermu, Narasiiga, Baidya of Handél], Mara 
Barna at Savandis, Tanda Giddi, Paiyya Baidya at Palli Davérd Pergad6, and Daévanigart 

The birth and the death of the Edambar Baidyas could not be described even in seven 
days and eight nights. They had seven armies and seven battlea to fight. Eoti Nigréni was 
the richest of all at Eédi, and Buddyanda is the richest of all at the bid. 

The birth and the death of the Edumbir Baidyas is to be told to-day, — It happened in the 
Eastern Country. They were born in the country of Parimaj,and their birth place was 
Pafijana Bidu. They were educated at sixty-six schools. 

“We have seen sixteen dynasties, but have given the description of three only, There 
was « female called Mibu Bannii] in the Eastern Country, for our.mothar Deyl was there 
called Mabu BannAl, She was called Uppi Banna] in the Western Conntry. Our mother 
was Deyi; our father Eantanna; our uncle Siyina. Onur house was the Kitfichikadaiga 
Palace, called Gejje Nandanonda Aramané, on the high road, We are able to fight seven 
battles,” said the beroes. 

Six years and six months was the age of the Edambiir Baidyas. 

“We have had no meals, nothing to eat or drink, But the piercing of s dagger, equal to 
Rima's kengudé, satisfies our hunger. For usa feast is to be performed with cocoanut leaves 
only, and our birth place is Edambir,” said they. 

Beideruji was born in a different way, There was an Ani Ganga, a strong wind, a strong 
rain, and very small drops of water, like Auntuma.’ Drops of water fell on the ground and the 
ditches were filled up. Then the god Narayana created a lotus, in which he created kuswmag 
also, and in the middle of these he created a drake and a duck. 

The duck said to the drake: — “ He created us, but where is a tank for us to drink water 
outof? Whereis a garden to eat fruitin f And now, too, we are on the earth below !" 


Folding their wings together, they went to get a gift from the god in heaven, On the 
way they passed by a yard called Ajire Anigana, and by a small yard called Mujire Mandal. 
They psssed by a place where some people were talking together, and afterwards they went 
near the feet of the Sun and the Moon. When they reached the god Niriyana, he wag 
sleeping on jiji and mallika, and kadika flowers, with a golden umbrella and peacocks’ feathers 
over him, At such a time the birds approached him, 


“Why do you come P" asked the god, 

“* You created os, and we want our food and drink, a tree to ait on, another to sleep on at 
night, and s garden to eat frait in. Where are they ? "' asked the birds, 

“ Being in his youth, Baju Senva with a long pole —as long as a man —and with a smal] 
quantity of money, has gone to the Ganges in the north, To reach that iS BX Years’ journey 
and to return back six years’ journey, You had better go there, You will have @ tree to 
sleep on at night, a stone to sit upon, and a tank to drink water from," said the rod. 

While these birds were on the way, they saw a’ thonsand birds copulating. 

Then the duck said: — “ Let us do as they do.” 

‘« We are brother and sister,” gaid the drake. 

He became very sorrowful, and aaid: —“ An elephant worth a thousand pagodas may be 
managed easily in the world. But oa female is of the race of devils, She would take hold 
even & pindume* of Yima to have connection,” 






i Wermesie Bear: 
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On which they became very sorrowful, and the duck turned back and fell at the feet of 
the god Niriyana, and asked of him a gift of sons. 

Then he said to her: — “Where is your male bird ?” 

She said: — “ He is outside the palace." 

She begged the god to create love between them, 

So the god called to the drake and said to him :—"“ You had better copulate together, 
and then she will become pregnant.” | 

So they copulated and the egg grew larger and larger in her belly. Six and three — 
together nine — months passed and the duck asked the drake for something. 

He said to her: — “ Where is the thing which you desire P" 

“In the Ganges in the north there isa flower as broadasan umbrella, I want you to go and 
bring the (holy) water in it,” said she. 

He appointed a body guard for her and went to the Ganges in the north, and pot his beak 
into the Hower. Immediately the mouth of the flower shut, for the sun was setting. The duck 
was thinking at that time :— 

“Why has the drake not retarmed back yet? If my husband returns and comes back 
soon, I will offer my first egg at the feet of the god Birya Narayana. I will offer the next egg 
to favari,” said she. 

It was morning, after the Slat ghafige of the night, that the drake drew back his beak, 
brought the water out of that flower and asked the duck if she wanted any. 

‘“‘T have made a promise. Will you fulfil it ?” asked she. 

He said he would and told her to drink the water. She drank, and as soon as she had 
done so, she sighed so as to be heard in the four worlds, and cried so as to be heard in three 
worlds. 

In six divisions of a flower and in three petals she laid the first egg, which washke o 
precious stone, and the second, which was like a golden pill, 

The first egg fell into the Seventh Ocean, and being just like a diamond was found by a poor 
Bribmana, when he went to bathe in the Ocean on account of an eclipse of the new moon, 
The drake and the duck took both the eggs to fulfil their promise, and flying to the heaven 
of light on high offered the first egg at the god's feet. It was trodden upon by an elephant, 
and placed in a road, over which an army and many other persons were passing, but it was 
not broken ! 

‘You had better take this back and be happy, and hatch it,” ordered the god. 

The second egg was offered to the god livara, who ordered them immediately to take it 
back and hatch it, and be glad. 

From the first egg a boy Yekara Sater was produced at a palace called Kiiichikadanga, 
and from the second egg a girl Ginde Gili Rama Deyar was produced. Yekara Sater 
grew to bea boy from his babyhood, and Ginde Gili Rama Deyar to bea girl from her baby hood, 
Yekara Sater grew to be a man from his boyhood, and Gingje Gili Rima Deyar a woman from 
her girlhood. Yekara Sater fell in love with the woman, and Ginde Gili Rima Deyar in love 
with the man, Yekara Sater went to speak to Ginde GiJi Rima Deyar about marriage. She 
had been a beautiful child and was now a charming girl. 

“It would be betterif Deyar were taken to the palace Eitchikadanga,” said Yekara Sater. 

“ This Tueaday one speaks of the marriage, and on the next Tuesday the jewel daltbandi is 
to be presented according to the custom of the Arasn Ballakila.* The bird is to be bronght on 

# The name of a caste, 
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Sunday, and the marriage is to be performed according to the custom of Arasu Ballakila on 
Monday,” said he. 

Deyar was taken at a proper time to the palace at Katichtkadafiga, and when she arrived 
Yekara Sater was being shaved. In the middle of his forehead a figure of the moon was made. 
The ceremony of marriage* was performed on Deyar, who entered the palace with her right 
foot first, when rice was sprinkled over her and flowers were thrown upon her, Then Deyar 
stood up, waved the lamps of coral and sprinkled pearls on her husband; and then both of 
them saluted all present, A year and six months passed after the marriage. 

“When girla that are married reach the age of ten or eleven years in the world they 
naually attain puberty, and sit alone forfour days, But this has not happened to Giode Gili 
Rima Deyar, although ten or sixteen yours have passed over her," said some of the people 
in the morning. 

“If T reach puberty and have to sit alone, I will offer a golden child, a cradle made of 
silver and a handful of money to MahAakaj! Abbe at Mala; the more certainly if I become 
pregnant and bring forth » child,” said she. 

The hair on her head faded and the nipples of her breasts tarned black, and siz and 
three — together nine — months passed over her womb, 

“Through which way shall I come, O my mother?” said her son Kumaraye, calling 
to his mother from her womb, | 

“If you come in the proper way, my son, I shall see your beanty, but if you come in any 
other way my son, how can I see your beauty ?"’ replied hia mother. 

“Am Ta wicked sinner that I should kill my mother? Am I an enemy that I should 
kill any person ?" said he. 

“Tf you come ont, breaking through my head, you will become a Brahmirdkshasa (Bhitta). 
If you come ont, bursting through my back, you will become a serpent in Narakea, If you 
come out, bursting through my belly, you will become’a Guliga in PAtilam," said his mother, 

“My mother, I will come ont, bursting through your right breast,” said her aon, 

Then the tenth month approached and the blood flowed out. He was born at sunrise on 
Toeaday. As soon as her son was born he gat down, while the mother gave. him the breast. 
He absorbed all her blood, even from the ends of her bones. When his mother came to 
understand that if wasimpossible to satisfy the son with the milk of her breast, she fed 
him first with a fall cow's milk, and then with a second cow's milk. 

The parents called ten or sixtean female servants and said: — ‘O you maids, take care of 
our child! We go to M&kall Abbe at Mala and make ber our offerings,” 

When they went ont, the boy coaxed the maids and said : — I will go to play and return 
back immediately.” 

In a certain place the Asuras were playing at ballin their play-room. They were many, 
bat the boy was alone, 

“ If you stand on one aide, we will stand on the other side,’ said the Asuras, Though 
the Asuras tried all they conld, they were defeated ; the boy alone was successful. The Asuras 
played on and being tired, threw the ball into a well called Rasa Bbami. 

“Tf you are « boy, bora aczording to all the Sdstras, you can get that ball out," said they, 


They let down a silken ladder, and the boy began to descend. When he went down to take 
out the ball, they took away the ladder, and placed a large stone on the mouth of the well, on 
which they put earth, and planted a pipal tree also, 

© Pouring water on the bride's and bridegroom's bands. 
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When is asia sebuvana from cakoe their offerings to Miki Abbe at Mala, they 
heard people speaking together :—‘* Who it is we do not know; but a man has been thrown 
into a well, which has been covered with a flat stone, on which a pipal tree has been planted,” 


“No one would go to sach a place, except my son to play with the Asuras,” said Gindi 
Gill Rima Deyar to the people and went to the well, 


“If my son was born to only one father and mother, the stone above will break in pieces ; 
the soil put on it will be scattered; the tree planted on it will bend and fall to the ground, and 
then my son will come and take milk from my right breast," said Deyar. 


Her son grew inside up to the stone above, Then the stoue broke in pieces; the soil was 
scattered away; the tree fell to the ground ; and from out the well he opened his mouth to 
suckle hia mother's breast, 

“My mother, I put my mouth to your breast, as youare my mother, You must see me. 
With single mind and wisdom you have fed me up to this time, and treated me well, There- 
fore, you must see me at my full height,” said he, and stood, stretching from the earth to the 
sky. 

His mother fell senseless to the ground. Then he resumed his-proper figure as a man and 
roused his mother: — “Mother, mother! [am your aon, Brahmé; and another son Parimalje 
Balla] is to be born to you. He will be the very king of justice. If any body should abuse him, 
he will leave him erying. He willbe apeaceful and charitable man. He will nevergivea harsh 
answer to any one,” said the boy to his mother. 

In the Seventh Ocean the duck's second egg fell. There was an eclipse at os certain 
new moon, and while the poor Brihmagas wore going to bathe in the Ocean, Acha Machamma, 
the wife of a Brihmana, ssid:—“lIam a barren woman. What is the use of bathing in the 
Ocean, or of not bathing ?” 

Bat she went nevertheless and bathed, and while she was bathing, the second egg came 
floating on the water like a lime. Achs Machamma took it up and brought it to her house, 
and put it in a heap of rice. One Tuesday at midnight a female child cried aloud. 

“What is the matter? A child is crying ?” said ber hosband, 

Then he went inside and saw that there was a child like an inhabitant of the Mahilika 
Padinabha, her husband, put four leaves of a kazvanam tree in the four corners of his honase. 

The neighbours said :—** This woman was not pregnant; what is this wonder ? She had no 
sign of pregnancy !"" 

She reared the child, and had her educated. On the eighth day the child looked like a 
child of a month, and in a month like one of a year and half. In this way this girl grew up. 
Among the Brahmanas, one said he wanted to be married to her, and another said she must be 
married to him. In these disputes eleven years passed over the girl. She attained puberty 
Then her eyes were bound up with a cloth and she was left in o forest by her parents. 

They were very sorrowfal and said:—"' We bred the child and educated her up to this day. 
Now she is matore, and neither marriage nor any other ceremony can be performed.”’ 

Thus they were very sorrowful and left her in the forest. Inthe meantime the dust 
of a raiu tree fell on her body from above. 

“Who is it that draws toddy from the rahu tree ? If yon untie the cloth from my eyes 
you are my brother and I'am your sister," said the girl. 

“How can I untie the cloth from your eyes? You area Brihmaga woman; but I am a 
Billavar by caste:” said Saéyina Baidya of Asalajya Bail. “I shall go to my master and 
inform him of this matter at the temple of Ejjar Abbe, and then untie the cloth over your 
eyes.” 
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He went off to ask about this, and came to the chdvadi of Ellie Abbe and said:-—“A 
Brihman woman, whose eyes are bound up with a cloth, and who has been left in the ind-tree 
garden, called Sahkamalla at B&yanad, has asked me to unbind her eyes. I told her that I 
would get my master’s consent and go back to her,” said he. 

“You had better go back and take the cloth off the eyes of the woman, whose eyes 
were bonnd up, or her dinmond-like eyes will be closed and she will fall. If she has 
eyes, she can see many countries. Therefore you had better bring her here and take care of her 
at Brajha,” said Billir Abbe. “ Aftera year and siz months has passed, people willcome to speak 
about marrying hér, when you should get her married. It will be a deed of merit for you." 

Siyina went and brought the Bribmay woman to the chivaddi of Ejlair Abbe, who saw her, 
gave her the name of Deyl Baidyati, ordered her to go to Erajha, and told her not to be 
‘shamed and confused. A year and six months had not passed after she had gone to Erajha, 
when Fantanna Baidya came to apeak abont marrying her, and a promise of marriage for 
Deyi Baidyatt was given, to be performed on a Monday, The next week betel-leaves and nuts 
Were received and given back, and on the ensuing week, on # Sunday, the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom, and the marriage, that is, pouring water on each other's hands, was per- 
formed on a Monday morning, and rice was sprinkled on the bridegroom. In this way was 
the ceremony of marriage performed, and a year and six months passed. 

On a'lucky day of the month of Séna, the water of pregnancy came in the womb of Deyt, 
and her womb grew larger. Iu the beginning of the ninth month of her pregnancy she was 
called to the didx of Parimalé Balla], to give him medicine. There was 4 large boil on hia 
side. Birmana Baidya had applied to it a medicine with pieces of earthen rings and bottles, 
by which the disease was increased double, 

“ Who else can give medicine ?” asked Parimilé Ballal. “The day of death has approach- 
ed me. Who can now protect me P” 

“ There is a woman, the wife of Kiintanns and the sister of Siyina,” said his servants. 

“Tell me what her daily charges will be. Write a letter to Erajha. Then she will 
receive the letter, read it and give me an answer,” said the Ballil. 

So a servant was sent to Deyi Baidyati, She looked at the letter, and said :-— 

“Tdonot know what is the end of a creeper which grows upwards. I do not know a root 
which creeps downwards. I do not know a branch of a tree, growing on the sides, But, 
though [ can give a medicine which I know, I cannot gee my feet,” said she, “You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire in Erajha.”’ 

She broaght a sér of rice, a cocoanut, and two encumbers, and gave them to the bearer. 

“Tf you want to cook and take your food here, there is a hut for travellers built by my 
brother. If you want to prepare your meal here, I can get pots made of bell-metal. If you 
are going away immediately, O my master, you may go. If you haye any business, you 
may go soon,” said shi, 

Then the bearer of the letter went away from Erajha, and reached her master's bidn, Aa 
soon as she reached the bidu, the Bullil asked her : — "O my servant, did you go there as a 
Man or 86 & Woman ?"’ 

‘My master, I came as aman. Deyi said that she did not know the ends of creepers 
growing upwards, nor s root growing downwards, nor even a branch of a tree growing on the 
sides, and that, moreover, she cannot see her fect,” said the bearer, 

The Balla] called his servanta immediately and ordered them to take down the palanguin. 

“Let a white umbrella and a large panlanquin go to Erajhe !" 
) ht ' Owing to hor pregnancy, 
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n the panianquin arrived at Erajha, Dey! had untied the hair on the head of Kintaons 
Baidya, and had his head on her lap, and was killing the lice on his head. When she stood 
up, she saws palanguin coming near the paddy fielda at HantalAjya, and called her husband 
and told him to get up at once. 

“Get up soon, and tie up your hair immediately, Q servants, put the palanquin in the hut, 
which is on the north side. © my hasband, give the servanta, who brought the palanguin 
rice, vegetables and veasela, such as pota of bell-metal," said she. 

Then Deyi called out : — “* Berodi! Berodi!" When he came, she ordered him to bring 
twelve handfuls of roota. And she called ont: — ‘‘Sappodi! Sappodi!"’ and: — “ Yellodi! 
Yellodi!" and ordered them to bring medicine. She prepared a medicine of tender leaves, 
and tied it upin a bundle,and pat some presents in the palanquin. She placed a ladder 
against the upper story, took a dried cocoanut, and cut off its onter shell and scooped out inside 
too, She brought and put into the palanquin eacumbers; coloured like a squirrel, and a 
vegetable called kafichalam of the colour of oil. She called to her husband and asked him 
whether the bearers of the palanquin had prepared their meal and eaten, He inquired and 
told Deyf that they had taken their meals, and were now washing the vessels of bell-metal, 
Having heard this, she tied up some betel-leaves, asreca-nots with lime, and another kind 
preserved in water, and the very best of tobacco. The lime was as bright as the splendour of 
Rims. All these things were put on a plate of silver, 

“Is it done well, men? Is it all right?" asked Deyi Baidyail. “Let the umbrella go 


first. Behind it the palanquin, You, my husband, follow them. I will follow you.” 
S4yina Baidys, her uncle, followed behind ber. In this manner they travelled to the 


bidu, When the umbrella and palanquin reached the didu, they were put down, Siyina and 
Eintanna went first and saluted the Balla]. 

“O Kantanna, where is Deyf?” asked the Balli]. In the meanwhile she kept quiet, being 
ashamed and confused. ; 

“Do not be ashamed and confused, mother Deyl! Let her hold my legs and apply a 
medicine! Let her sit on my bed!" said the Balla], and wept bitterly, “I was brought forth 
and bred by my mother Gindi Gili Rama Deiyar, but to-day I am to be born again from your 
womb,” 

“Who is there in the house? Please bring some leaves and prepare a decoction to wash 
his lega!' said Deyi, and made (them) prepare a decoction, washed his legs and took ont 
thorns. She rubbed the wound with leaves and uttered mantras. Then the wound swelled 
and began to descend. I[t came descending to his middle first, and then from the middle to 
his knee, and then from his knee to his foot, At last it fell down on the ground from his foot. 
Then the Balla] wished to take his food and was better, The wound was closed, while Deyt 
applied medicine. 

“O my mother Dey!, I will give you great gifts, namely, leave to put on the left side the end 
of the cloth tied round the middle, one pair of ear-rings and also mullukopyru ear-rings ‘ 
a jewel for your nose; for your hands rings fastened with gold, and balls of gold joined by 
cord ; a dwaria for both hands and o bdpiéand for hands also; and a cloth of Sarepatis.”” 

All these were presented; and he said to her:-—*‘T shall present to the children born of you 
the paddy field in two pieces, known ss Kambula at Hanidotti Bail, and, if there is anything 
else you want, I will give that also. O Dey!! do you hear me! you have come to my palace, 
therefore you must take your food of pearl-like rice.” 

Then were curries prepared with curda of five hundred sorts, with tamarind of three 
hondred sorts, with cocoanats of a thousand sorts. Pivkles of limes known as pottikdchi, 
narniga, and eo on, together with tender bamboos, and kavade berries, ‘Yelluri and mapale 
were prepared, and moreover cakes of five or six kinds, and « cake of oil-colour, too, 
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_ “Now, Deyl, you had better take your food with ghi and wash your hands with milk!" 
said the Ballil, and ordered his servants to give tanya and Siyina water, and to make Deyi 
sit in the middle! And then Dey! and the others took their food with ghi and washed their 
hands with milk, and chewed betelnut: and then the Balla] told her to go back to Erajha. 
The right of sallanéga, which the Billavars cannot have,” and a foranaséji,? like a mallika 
Sower and a jewel with the figure of a parrot, were presented to herby the Ballal, 

(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., Los 
(Continued from p, 65.) 
Hinda temples bella are generally tied in front of the shrine, and the worshipper rings them 
before he goes inside. That among Hindus the original object of ringing a bell before their 
gods was to drive away spirits, is shewn by the prayer repeated by Western India Brahmags in 
ringing # bell during the worship of their household gods:— “Q! bell, raisea mighty sound near 
the shrine that the'demons may be dispelled and the gods welecomed."™ The members of one 
Liigayat priesthood bind a ring of bells on the leg; and at a Poona Liigiyat's funeral « jaagam 
walks in front of the procession, ringing a bell and blowing a conch shell.“ Among the wild 
Vaidas of Poona, on the eleventh day after s death, a jaajam comes and blows conch and rings 
e bell in the house of mourning, and the moarning ends, that is, the dead is driven off. In the 
Dekhan on the Pold-day, necklaces of bells are tied round bullocks’ necks. Among the Dekhan 
Rimééls, men wear a girdle of silver bells round their loins. Some low class begging devotees 
in Poona wear a girdle of bells." Bells are the emblema of Kedirling and Jotiba, two favourite 
Southern Marathi gods, Belgaum Lifigiyats have a story thatthe wedding of Nandi, or Bass- 
véivar, could not go on till the heaven became a bell and the earth » bar of metal to strike the 
bell at the lucky moment. They have» class of converted Mhirs, called Chélvidis, who head 
Liigayat processions carryinga bellandbar. A bell is ron gato Mbir’s marriage in Belgaum.™ 
After a death the Gols, or Gopils, of Belgaum remain impure for five days, when a jasyam 
or Liigiyat priest, comes and purifies them by ringing a bell and blowing « shell™ Budbnd- 
kis, a class of Dharwar beggars, wear clothes, to whose skirts bells and shells are tied.™ 
The Midhava Briliman women of Dharwir wear small gold bells hong from their hair close 
above the ear.“ The Pitradavarns, or high-class prostitutes of Dharwar, wear bells, or géjjis, 
on their legs.” The Lavini women of Dhirwir wear a bell-shaped tube at the end of their 
small braids of hair." In Bijapur, the Liigiyat beadle sits in front of the dead and rings a bell. 
A division of jaigam beggars in Bijipur sit on trees and ring bells all day long. Another 
begs from door to door, ringing a bell. The Gonds have a bell god, Ghagari Pen, 
a atring of tinkling bells. The Mind Ojhyals, s class of Gond bell and ring makers, 
sre held in special sanctity."" The Gond priest, at the great worship of Phirs! Pen, wears 
bells on his fore and third fingers.! Two bells, one of bell-metal and one of copper, were found 
in a cairn at Haidarabad inthe Dekhan.! Certain Vaishnava beggars of South India wear belle,? 
and in Chittigong an image of Buddha has a stand of bells before it.2 Whena Wadar or Telaga 
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earth-digger, says his prayers he rings a bell at intervala, and blows a conch.‘ The 
Vadagales, a sect of Sri Vaishgavas in Mysore, ring a bell at their prayers.* In Sonth India, 
during the temple service, the ministrant holds a bell in his left hand, and keeps ringing it. 
Colonel Leslie suggests that bells obtained their original fame as anti-demoniacal in the 
forest-covered countries of Asian, The Troglodyte, when they travelled by night, fastened bella 
round the necks of their cattle to drive away wild beasts, and, for the same reason, the practice 
ig common in many countries of Asia. A bell is still rong at Adam’s Peak in Ceylon as » 
security against spirits.’ The Socotrans (1930) used to strike a piece of timber im lieu of o 
bell.@ The kings of Persia had robes with bell skirts, and Arab courtezans wear bellaround their 


ankles, neck and elbows. The Shimdus, or Tiitdr priesis, are covered with tags of bells and 


bita of iron.’® The Jewish high priest's robe was adorned with s row of golden bells and 
pomepyranates.!t | 

The Burmese love of bella is remarkable"? Most of the monasteries have a multitude of 
bells on all sides. The largest bells are strock with deer's horn and wood.) The object of 
ringing bells is to draw the attention of good spirits.“ There are wooden bells in Burmese 
monasteries,!* The Chinese consecrate bells to make them lucky or sacred; they smear them 
with the blood of some animal, generally a goat.!® A sick cow in China basa bell tied to her 
horn’? In China, Buddhist priests ring « bell over a corpse: — Doolittle anys to secure the 
repose of the dead.!* Several reasona are given by the Chinese for binding bella on to catile, 
horses and camels.!° The Japanese temple-women— that is, the virgin priestesses who dance — 
have each of them a bunch of bells. The Japanese goddess Uzumé has bells hung from 
a bamboo cane.™ 

Little iron bella are worn as ornaments by the people of Ugar in East Africa. 
Exorcists and diviners in West Africa, inland from Benguella, were, according to Cameron, 
followed by men carrying bells, which they struck with iron. West African dancers wear 
bells. Great iron bells precede the Monbatta chief Munza.™ Bells are worn at the garters 
by Moorish dancers.” Close to the tomb of Galitzin, the prince-priest of the Alleghany 
Mountain, is « large bell. 

Bells have been found at Nineveh. They were known to the Greeks, but apparently were 
not used by the Christiang till A. D., 410." In 1772 the Greek Church in Skandaroon hag 
no bell. Instead of a bell they beat ona large iron bar.” The Romans rong a bel] in 
the rites for driving off the unfriendly dead.” The Rossians are very fond of bells, Bajjs 
are consecrated by them.?° In Russia, the bishops have little bells fastened to their robes and 
mantles, All post-honuses have bells.” The Rossian church bells ring when the bishop 
comes."7 Bells are of great importance in the Roman Catholic ceremonies. When the Spanish 
Saint Teresa (1567) started to found a convent at Medina-del-Campo in Spain, she took 
picture or two, some candles, a bell, and the Sacrament.™ When Isabella of Spain (1474) was 
proclaimed queen, the standards were unfurled, bells pealed, and cannons boomed,™ The 
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Roman Catholics rid the air of spirits by ringing their hallowed bells.** In Germany bell- 
ringing is said to be hated by dwarfs and giants and by the devil: the devil tries to drag the bells 
from the churches, In the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning and the devil. 


In Ireland and Scotland St. Patrick (450) and St. Columba (550) sresaid to have used bells 
to drive out demons,” and » bell was said to be buried in St. Patrick’s tomb when he died.™ 
In'early Christian times in Ireland (500-800) bells were used in curaing.” In Middle-Age 
Europe the curious said that the ringing of bells exceedingly disturbed spirits.” Tn the Middle 
Ages (1000-1500) church bella were rang to scare storms, which were evil apirits.44 Bella used 
to be blessed and consecrated in the Middle Ages, and were then able to frighten demons and 
defeat the spirits of the storms.“? [n early England, a fiend-sick person waa made to drink 
out of a charch bell. Burton (1621) notices that, in Roman Catholic churches, bells were 
consecrated und baptized to drive away devils, bugbears, and noisome amells.*# In 1798 near 
Strafillan, in Tyndrom, Seotland, mad people were ducked in a pool and then laid in the 
churchyard with St. Fillan’s bell on their heads. St, Fillan's bell was kept loose in 
the charchyard. [t was used in the ceremonies to cure lunatics.“ In England, bells nosed to be 
rang at Halloween? Large bells in England (A, D. 670). were at first consecrated and named 
afterasaint, Bells were rang in storms (as storms are caused by spirits), and also when the 
Host was raised.“ Helis in England could drive of storms, lightning and hail. Their sound 
exceedingly disturbed evil spirits.” [n England, bells broke asunder lightning and thunder, they 
dispersed the fierce winds and assuaged men's crael rage. Bacon (1635) mentions that bells 
ring in the cities to charm thander and scatter pestilent airs." Wynkin de Worde says bells 
are rung during storms to scare the fiends and make them cease moving the storm. In 
England, bells sometimes ring when people leave the church. Bells are alao rung at marriages, 
Bells used to be baptized, named, sprinkled with holy water, clothed in a fine Farment and 
blessed. A christened bell had power to decay storms, divert thunderbolts, and drive away 
evil spirits. A goul-bell waa tolled for the dying, according to Grose and Douee, to drive 
of the evil spirit, who hovered about to seize the sonl.% Formerly the funeral peal was a 
merry peal, as if, Scythian-like, the friends rejoiced at the escape of the dead from a world of 
troubles.“ In Orkney, an old iron bell was found among the remains of bu rials. The bell was 
in a rough stone chest wud was close to some skeletons, which have been decided to 
belung to the ninth century.” Bells have also been found buried, with other remains 
in North Ronaldaay and in Kingoldram in Forfarshire. St. Finan'’s bell near 
Ardnamurchan, West Scotland, is probably 800 years old. Itis still carried in front of the 
dead at funerals. Canterbury pilgrims decked their horses with small beliaas charms and 
guards On Christmas Eve at Harbury, in North England, the devil's knell is rong. The 
bells of Rylstone played their Sabbath music — “God us aid."® In Roman Catholic countries, 
bells are rung when people come to communicate.“ In the Mass service a bell is rung three 
tinies by the acolyte before the Holy or Sanctus. .A bell is also rung before raising the 
Host,” and thrice at the elevation of the Host. In England, bella are fastened to babies’ 
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corals. In some parfs of England, when banns are published, bells are rung. The belief that 
bells are a charm, is shewn in Jl Penssroso (pp. 83, 84) :— 

The bellman's drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
The coronation of English kings is annonneed by the firing of guns‘and the ringing of bells. 
Notes and (jueries (April 19th, 1884, p. 308) contain the following Latin inscription copied 
from a bell :—" The living I call, thedead I bewail, the thunder I break. The true God I praise, 
the people I call, the priests I gather, the dead I bewail, the plegue I scare, the feast I adorn." 
The bells in Longfellow's Golden Legend ring :—“I praise the true God; I call the people ; 
I assemble the clergy.” The devils tried to seize the bells, but could do nothing as the bells 
had been washed in holy water. In Wales (1815), a bell called Bangn, said to have belonged 
to St. David, cured sickness, At Oxford, when a person of academic rank is buried, a bell- 
man walks in front of the coffin, ringing a bell.?¢ 


Blood. — Blood isa tonic in cases of weakness, and blood-letting otires fits and 
nervous attacks. According to Pliny,” a draught cf human blood cures epilepsy and other 
diseases ; and, according to Burton (1621), bleeding is a cure for sadness.?? 


In cases of piles the Ratnagiri Marithis give warmed goat's blood, and in casea of typhos or 
red discolouration of the skin, the patient is cured by killing a cock, and smearing the red 
blotches with its blood, Ratnigiri Marathis use the blood of the ghirpar, or big lizard, as a cure 
in snake-bite.” Among certain low class Hindus in Poons, blood is poured down the nose of a 
patient suffering from a spirit-seizure.™ Bleeding cures sickness by letting out the devil, 
So Fryer (p. 141) says:—" By bleeding a vein I let ont the devil which was crept into my 
palanquin bearer's fancies." The Bombay Piattand Prabhnus, before a marriage, let drops of 
goat's blood fallon the heads of the family goddesses.™ In Poona the blood of sheep and 
goats is aprinkled over the village idols. In Dharwar, every third or fourth year, » 
buffalo is killed in honour of the goddess Dayamayva, and its blood sprinkled along the 
village boundary.” Qn the Dasara day Kalidg! Rijput householders slanghter goat, 
and sprinkle its blood on the door-poste of their houses. Similarly at the Dasara festival 
some Dekhan Kunbls used to sprinkle their houses with sheep's blood.” Most Bijapur 
Hindus, before using the threshing-floor, kill a goat and sprinkle its blood on the floor, 
Even Brahmans and Liigiyats sometimes have their threshing floors blood-cleansed by 
Marathi or Rajput neighbour or servant, The great Bijapur gun is said to have been baptised 
in human blood by its maker, a Riim!, or Greek. In 1629, in the Southern Marithi Country, 
in the village of Sérin, some fifty or sixty buffaloes and a hundred sheep used tobe killed, 
and after some privileged persons had taken their heads, the villagers scrambled for the 
reat — watchmen, shepherds, outcastes and all low and high classes, even Brihmans rolling 
in the mass of blood,” In East Berir, on the Dasara day, the blood of a buffalo is smeared on 
the brow of the village headman."™ 


The Kiis-of the North-East frontier drink the blood of the sacrificial bull," Among 
the Malers of West Bengal, in January every year, demoniacs are bound until a buffalo 
is slanghtered, and are then given some of its blood to drink. So, when an epidemic comes, 
the Malers set ups pair of posts sand cross beam, and from the cross beam hang vessels 
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holding blood and spirits.“ The Bengal Kurmis, or Kanbis, mark the brow of the bride and 
bridegroom with red load and sometimes with blood.% 


The object of the round red brow-mark worn by unwidowed women and other 
Hindus, which was probably originally of blood, seems to beto keep off spirita. It is 
also with the view of scaring evil spirits that, on investment, the brow of the Rajput chief is 
marked with blood taken from a man’s thumb, the ceremony being a relic of human sacrifice, 
In Bengal the worshippers of Durgi, when a buffalo is offered, daub their bodies with earth 
soaked in the blood, and dance, singing indecent songs. Blood in drunk by Hindu Siktas.*7 
The Indian overlord used to drink the blood of a defeated warrior, that the fierce spirit of the 
slain might be housed in him. Bhima, ove of the five Pindavas, when he killed his 
cousin Duséisan, drank his blood: even Siti, the gentle wife of Rima, when she killed the 
thousand-headed Ravana, drank the blood of her victim. Among the Beni-Israll, at mar- 
riages, the bridegroom and bride walk along a path sprinkled with blood from the marriage 

Among the Jews, when a murdered body was found, a heifer was brought from the nearest 











with bullocks’ blood.™ Blood is life, So the Jewish commandment runs :-—“ The flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat,’ So, in Egypt, to keep off the spirit of 
death, the Israelites, smeared the side-posts and the upper door-post< with blood. This show of 
Jewish altar were ameared with bullocks’ blood.™ Moses sprinkled hal’ the blood on the altar.™ 


When a sick child isbrought to a Chinese priest, he bleeds the child, mixes the blood with 
water, and dipping into the mixture a seal engraved with the name of an idol, marke the child's 
wrists, neck, back, and forehead.™ In Chins, rags dipped in a criminal's blood and tied tog 
sick-bed cure the patient.% In China, when a person is sick or possessed by an evil spirit, a 
goat's blood is smeared on his forehead.™ 


The Australians, when they kill an animal, rub some of the blood on the idol’s month.” 
The Gallas of East Africa, when they cut a cow's throat, suck the gushing blood. Warm 
blood is a favourite draught with almost all Africans! The Bedouins of Nubia are very 
fond ofthe warm blood of a sheep.? Human blood is sprinkled on the tombs of the ancestors 
of the kings of Dahomey, when their help is wanted inwar3 The Hovas of Madagascar anoint 
the head-stones of tombs with blood. Among the South Australians, when a boy is ten 
years old, severa) men cot themselves and smear the boy with their blood.’ The American- 
Indian Kiowas of New Mexico drink warm buffalo blood ® 


Pliny? notices that blood on door-posts keeps off enchantments. Early men delight in 
drinking blood ; so the Australians, Fijians, Vateans, Haidalis and Vampyres are biood- 
suckers® Greek ghosts drink the blood of the sacrifice, and the Mexicans’ whole ritual 
consisted of offerings of blood.* In Greece, the priest of Cybele entered a room, whose roof 
was full of holes, a bull was killed on the roof and the priest was drenched with a shower of 
blood." In North Europe, till A. D. 900, the blood of the sacrifice was mized with ale, and 
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dronk. The Norsemen sprinkled their sacred vessels and all people present with the victim's 
blood.) As late as the eleventh century the Swedes used to bring a horse, cut it in pieces, 
and redden the sacred tree with ite blood.” In Iceland, worshippers were sprinkled with 
blood."* Atthe great nine-year festival at Upsala, in Sweden, the worshippers, the sacred 
groves, the gods, altars, benches and walls of the temples inside and owlside were sprinkled 
with the blood of the human victim.™ 


In Austria, the blood of a criminal is a common cure for the falling sickness, Colonel 
J. H. White, Mint Master, Bombay, remembers (1884) that about the year 1925, when he was 
living on the Rhine, he one day went with a comrade to see a guillotine execution at 
Mayence, and, knowing the officer in command, got s place close to the platform. As the 
criminal’s head rolled off, a man dashed from the crowd, jamped on the platform, and eagerly 
drank the blood as it gushed out. In Germany it is believed that, if a were-wolf, or man-wolf, 
is made to bleed, the spell is broken." 


The iron clasps of the wizard’s book would not yield to un-Christianed hands, till he 
emeared the cover with the Borderer'’s cordled gore.” The reason the clasp of Sentt's book 
opened after smearing it with blood was that the guardian fiend was driven off. The book 
could not be opened without danger on account of the malignant fiends which were thereby 
invoked." Draw blood from a witch, and her enchantment fails." A patient's blood 
throws back the spell on the witch.” A spell is broken if you draw blood from the person 
who made the spell! ‘Blood and fire” (the two great spirit-searers) is the motto on 
the Salvationist banner: the banner of the religions ideas of the English and American. 
lower orders — salvation, that is, spirit-scaring, being the object.@ In Scotland, the epileptic 
is made to drink his own blood. 


Bread. — Hinds women, to ward off the effect of the Evil Eye, wave bread and water 
round the faces of their children. When a Maratha chief returns home, a female servant comes 
forward witha pot of water and some bread. She waves them: three times round the face of the 
chief, and then throws them away.* (One of the déraks, or wedding guardians, of the Dekhan 
Mhiirs is « piece of bread tied to a post in the marriage porch.™ Among the Ehindésh Mhars, 
on the bridegroom approaching the bride's house, a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away? The Jews placed show-bread on the table outaide of the veil, closa to the 
candlestick with seven lights.” In Germany, bread and salt protect against magic, and so 
witches abstain from bread aod salt. The Roman Catholic Bishop, after Confirmation, wipes 
ais hands with bread crumbs.” Bread and wine are still the Sacrament in al) Christian churches. 
{mn North England the bread and wine of the Sacrament are believed to cure bodily sickness.™ 
This is because sickness is still believed to be due to spirit-possession of the body, as sin 
is dus to spirit-possession of the mind. In Scotland a cake was broken over the bride's 
bead. In Ei land, in 1657, it was believed that » crast of bread carried in the pocket at night 
kept off spirits In South Scotland, when the bride retarns to her house from the church, a 
cake of abort bread is thrown over her head and scrambled for.™ Formerly cakes used to be 
thrown to be scrambled for on Palm Sunday,™ and Good Friday cross buns were held sovran 
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Breath. — The guardian's breath scares flonds, In the Kénkan, when a child is 
bewitched, the exorcist rubs ashes on the child's forehead and blows into his ears, Among 
the Roman Catholic Christians of Thani, when a child is brought to the priest to be baptized, 
in order to drive the devil, or Inbred Sin, ont of the child, and make him give place to the 
Holy Spirit, the priest thrice breathes upon the face of the child, saying “ Exi a4 co, Go ont of 
him." Kdaphutkné, or ear-blowing, is a great ceremony among the Mhirs of Thin’. The 
persons, whose children are to be initiated, invite caste fellows to the ceremony, and taking with 
them their children and camphor, incense, red powder, sugar and Gowers, thay go to their guru's 
or teacher's, house. The ceremony takes place at about eight at night, The teacher, sitting 
cross-legved on a wooden stool, worships his sacred book, and the whole company praise the 
gods with songs and music. “The pareuts bring their children to the gurw, and he, taking each 
child on his lap, breathes into both ears, and mutters some mystic words into the right ear. 
The Kérvi fortune-teller of Belgaum, when she is goitg to charm a female patient, covers the 
Catholic Christians of Kanara, at the time of Daptism, the priest breathes three times into the 
child's mouth to drive out the evil spirit and make room for the Holy Ghost. In 1624 the 
Lamas of Tibetcured the sick by blowing on them.’ On the Thuraday before Good Friday, the 
Bishop and twelve priests breathe over sacred oil The Rassian priest blows on the child's 
face before Baptism.“ 


Brooms. — The Scréiud, or Piirst besom, has special power over spirits. In the Kénkan, 
on the first of Kartik (October-November), called Baliraj, or the day of Bali, the ruler of 
the under-world, spirits are swept out of a Hinda house, and the sweepings are thrown 
into the sea. In [hind some old Hindu women, to cure a child affected by the Evil Eye, 
wave sali and water round its face, and strike the ground with a broom three times. 
Similarly among the Beni-Isra‘ils of Bombay, when the midwife drives off the blast of the Evil 
Eye, she holds in her left hand a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom.“ To scare a demon out 
of a person, the Shinira of Tinnevelly apply a slipper, or a broom, to the shoulders of the 
possessed.” In Calabar, in West Africa, once in every three years, spirits are swept out of the 
village.” On the other hand, the negroes of the Congo River, about 600 miles south of Calabir. 
aftera death, do not sweep the house fora whole year, lest they should aweep ont the ghost. 
Forthe same reason, the people of Tongking do not sweep their houses during the days when the 
spirits come to pay their yearly visit.® So, too, the Romans used brooms, called ex verre, to 
sweep the house after a death,®! and at the Palilia (April 21) the stables were swept with a 
laurel broom, ‘This, and the spirit’s fear of 4 cane or rod, seem to be the reasons why in 
the Middle Ages European witches rode on broomaticks. The spirits of theair were afraid. 
and carried the witches wherever they wished to go. In England, spirits were believed to fear 
brooms. So we find in Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol, L p. 254:— “Pales were filled, and 
hearths were swept agninst fairy elves and sprites." 

Canes. — In fits, in swoons, and in seizures, beating with a cane restores the patient to 
consciousness; that is, beating puta to flight the spirit which has caused the disease or 
sickness. The cane is in Safskrit called yégidanda, the ascetic's rod, anda decoction of its 
root was believed to remove bile caused by evil spirits.“ In the East Dekhan, the medinm 
draws a circle round the possessed person with a cane, and when the medinm threatens the spirit 
he holds a cane in bis hand, The Ratnigiri Marithis say that when a person is struck with an 
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incantation, he should at once seize a cane,as the “blow or muti” (thatia the spirit in the 
incantation) fears cane. In the Kénkan, « cane is lnid under the pillow of a person who is 
troubled by an evil spirit,” and in some Hindu shrines a ratan is placed beside: the god.“ Ifa 
person is brought to the god possessed with a dhd!, he is beaten with a cane, and the spirit 
leaves him. Vétal, the lord of spirits, the early Siva, who ia moch worshipped i in the Dekhan 
and Kénkan, is shewn with a racket-shaped cane as a sceptre. Sometimes he is represented 
solely by a cane, and it seems to be from the vét, or cane, that Vétal takes his name, 
Among the Dekhan Chitpévans,a cane is laid under the young mother's pillow.™ In the Konkan, 
when a medium is called to see a person who is possessed, he gives the possessed a few cuts 
witha cane. At the Bijipur Liigiyat initiation, near the guru are placed a brass platter, a conch- 
shelland a cane. Among the Bengal Oriois if a girl becomes possessed while she is dancing, 
the by-standers slap her:*? to keep off spirits, Some of the Opiohs wear a cane girdle. Among 
certain Hindus the belief prevails that, to induce a familiar spirit to dwell in him, the medium 
must go naked into water up to the middle, repeat a charm which has power to bring the 
spirit, and at each repetition beat himself with» cane, the object of the caning being to keep 
the house of his body empty and ready for the proper inmate. The Pirsis use a cane, or reed 
of nine knots, to drive off evil. In Central Asia, all Musalmins tike with them to the mosque 
long heavy ceremonial canes. In Barma, possessed women are thrashed with a stick.” In the 
time of mourning the Motua wear armleta and waist-belts of a particular kind of cane.” The 
women of the Arra Islands, west of New Guinea, wear banda of plaited cane under the knee and 
above the elbow, and through them pass the leaves of a plant.“ The Caroline tribes make their 
coffins of cane.“* The Mexican merchants worshipped their staff, and the Roman herald's 
staff, topped with snakes, seems to have been used to keep off spirits. Among the early 
Christians spirits were driven out by blows.“* In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the 
queen of the fairies had a white rod, witches were whipped,” and if a spirit or phantom was 
struck at, it would melt into air, The sense of the old Hindu gentleman's stout walking stick, 
of the falldress eighteenth century physician's cane, of the Indian ceremonial chéé or mace, of 
the Bishop's crozier, of Aaron's rod, of Prospero’s wand, of the field marshall's baton, of the 
royal sceptre, seem to lie in the sweet inflaenoes of the rod that keep far off the unhoused spirit, 
who seeks a lodging in the body-shrine of the honoured human being. 


Circles. — As spirits fear circles and cannot cross them, devils can be kept in 
rings.” In the Fast Dekhan, the medium begins by drawing a circle with a cane round the 
patient, apparently to prevent the spirit from escaping. Sometimes the medium also makes o 
circle of ashes round the patient. The walking round an honoured guest, a god, or a corpse, 
which is one of the commonest Hindu observances, seems to mean the keeping evil spirits from 
the person, god, or corpse. All higher class Hindus, especially Brihmans, sprinkle water in a 
circle round their dining plates. Among the Kunbis of Gujariit, after a birth, about ten inches 
of the navel cord are left, and the end is tied to a red thread and put round the child's throat. 
Fevers are kept off in Gojardt, as well as in the Kdnkan, by tying a thread round the waist or 
arm, so that the evilspirit cannot pass. So threads are wound round the bride and bridegroom 
at the wedding of many Hindus and Pirsis, and so, too, the making of seven circles is one of 
the chief parts of a Hindu wedding. Among the Gujarit Dhédis, a person suffering from an 
evil spirit has a thread tied round bis arm. The Bhiitiis fasten a bracelet round a woman's 
arm in her first pregnancy. So also do Gujarit Kunbis. Wedding wreaths of red thread are 
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thrown round the necks of the Kunbt bride and bridegroom. The Rajputs of Kithiiwar make 
three circles at different parts of the wedding service.” The Nigar Chimbbirs lay before 
Satvil turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes”! Among the 
Dhruva Prabhiis of Poona, the priest passes a thread five or six times round the husband and 
wife, Among the Telugn Nhiivis, or barbers, of Poona, a thread is wound fourteen times round 
the bride and bridegroom, cut into two, and one part of it tied round the wrist of the bride 
and the other round the wrist of the bridegroom.?? In Kijipur, among many classes, the 
practice at a wedding is to have a ewrgf, or square, with a water-pot at each corner and a 
thread passed several times round the necks of the water-pots. Among the Midhava Brihmans 
of Dharwar, a thread is passed five times round a groupof married women, who oil and turmeric 
themselves before the wedding.” In Belgaum the full-moon of Sravan (Jaly-Angust) is called 
the thread-hank foll-moon. Kunbis make hanks of thread, colour them yellow, and throw 
them round the necks of the men and women of the family. Among the Kulichirt Hatgirs, a 
class of Belganm hand-loom weavers, after the birth of a male child, a party of elderly married 
women come and gird the child's waist with a thread called kadadéré.t5 Among the Kinara 
Shénvis,a Brahman priest winds a thread in a double circle-of-eight pattern round the bride 
and bridegroom.”® Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, the dead have their hands tied 
together across the chest, and a crucifix is laid om them,?7 

__ To keep off spirits, the Oriois of Chatia Nagpur, wear a girdle of cords of tusser silk or 
of canes. In Bengal, the Hinda wife worships her husband, walking round him seven times,?9 
When the Hindus dedicate a temple, they walk thrice round it. Hindu satis tied threada 
round their wrists (to keep off spirita).“! In India, ifa Brahman sees a temple, a cow, or a 
holy man, he ought to walk round them,* 

The Supreme Roler addressed Zoroaster from the midst of a vast and pure circle of fire.4 
The Pirsis wear a girdle of thread, called kasi, round-their waists. ‘The Egyptian god Oneph 
was shewn holding a sone and a sceptre. The Jews compassed the altar. Mecca pilgrims 
fo seven times round the Ka‘ba, or sacred black stone. 

In Burma, when cholera breaks ont, the Burmese get the priests to bless boly water and 
yellow threads, which they either wear as bracelets or hang round the eaves of their houses.'7 
The Burman king at his crowning goes round the city, beginning from the east? The object 
of the Nigas in wearing a ring of hart’a horn round the point of the penia is probably to scare 
spirits.” The Chinese villagers paint a circle on farm walls to keep off wolves, panthers, and 
foxes,™ 


The Dinkas of the White Nile, asasign of grief, wear o necklace of cord.® In Fast 
Africa, the wizard is tied toa stake, and a circle of fire is lighted round him, and he is roasted.® 
The Hottentots wear many rings of leather round the ankle, circles of simple cords above or 
below the knee, and bracelets of beada.™ | 


The Romans wore crowns aé their feasts (to keep off spirits); their dead were wreathed, 
ind their victors, crowned with Janrel and bay. The Romans had great faith in the virtue 
f the ring. When the table was spread, o ring was laid on the Roman table. To 
nove a ring from the left band to the right enred congh.™ <A morsel of goat's brain passed 
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ioagat n gold ring, and aiopal jnto a new- an iifant's oak, gl it from falling 
sickness.** The Romans also believed in the value of circles, The hair of a young child tied 
round the leg cured gout ; to take a knife or dagger, and with its point to cut two or three 
imaginary circles round a child and then walk two or three times round the child, was a pre- 
ventive against sorcery.” Roman slaves wore iron rings.” Procession roand the altar was part 
of the Greek ceremonies. People walked thrice round the altar singing a sacred hymn.” 


In Skandinavia, girdles were believed to renew tho wearer's strength. So Thor's girdle 
was strength-renewing!@ The Skandinavian judges used to sit ina circle, called the 
Dombringre, made with hazel twigs or stones fastened together with ropes.’ The Skandi- 
navians made a cirele of luge stones, and in the middle set n seat for the king when the king 
was crowned The Doge of Venice was invested with aring emblematic of the ring with which 
he was yearly married tothe Adriatic.’ In the Russian baptism, the child is carried three times 
round the font.4 Pope Boniface VIII. was said to have drawn a circle round him and called 
ups spirit and among the Scotch Highlanders, till 1700, it was usual to make a circle with 
an ook sapling to keep off spirits.* 


In Scotland, till the end of the eighteenth century, people used to walk three times round the 
dead. They walked round the church at marriages, churchings, and borinIs; and walked round fields 
with torches: all apparently to keep off spirits.’ They walked round the standing, or Druid, stones 
three times, and were careful to walk with the san, that is, to keep the right side to the stone 
An epileptic person walked three times round a holy well. In all labour, in their lodges, a 
ns passing round the ballot box, freemasons move with the sun.® Similarly, at St. Malonah, 
in Lewis, in the Western Islands of Scotland, mad people are made to make seven circuite,!® 
Moving round the church appears to have been held lucky, or rather peace-giving, in the Heb- 
rides, Thus, St, Coivin is said to have invited all unhappy couples to meet at his cell on a given | 
night, when, having blind-folded each person, he started them on a race thrice sun-wise round 
the church, At the end of the third ronnd the saint would ery “‘Cabhag,” that is, seize quickly, 
and each swain must catch what lass he could, and be true to her for one whole year, at the end of 
which, if still dissatisfied, he might return to the saintly cell and try anew assortment in the next 
matrimonial game practised as before. Belta, being circles, scare spirits, So Thorne Reid, 
a fairy, gave his friend Bessie Dunlop" a lace to tie round women in child-birth, to give them 
easy delivery."* In East Scotland, in 1803, in the waxing March moon, wasting and hectic 
women and children were passed throngh wreaths of oak and ivy. In Scotland (1860), people 
tied threads round women and cows to prevent miscarringe.’® In Scotland it is still believed 
that any plece of a wedding cake, that has to be dreamed on, should first be passed throngh 
a gold ring. 


Rings were used iv the coronations of English kings.!* King Edward blessed cramp rings.!? 
Rings were hallowed in England on Good Friday by the Kings of England." These rings cured 
oramp and falling sickness!” Conquerors and sorcerers defended themselves against charms 
by drawing circles. In England, inthe sixteenth centory, rings were believed to core cramp. 1 
In the eighteenth century, in Orkney, people drew magic circles, and placed knives, i in their 
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house walla to guard against witches. In cases of fits it was common to make the patient 
wear a ring as acure. 80 the Devonshire saying was: — “Get seven sixpences each from a 
maiden in a separate parish and make a ring, and you will cure the patient of fits."™ In 
Somersetshire, if a ring finger is stroked over a wound, the wound will heal.“4 In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, rings were given away in great numbers at weddings.» The wedding ring is 
worn on the fourth finger, becau 





because an artery was believed to pass from that finger direct to the 
heart. It is unlucky to take off a wedding ring.” If a wedding ring wears out, the woman 
or her husband will die. Ifawoman breaks her wedding ring, her hushand will die2* In the 
Roman Catholic marriage service, a gold ring is blessed, signed with the cross, sprinkled with 
holy water, and put on the bride's left hand, on the thumb, and on the second, third and fourth 
fingers, and then allowed to remain on the fourth finger. In North England, to cure epilepsy, 
a half crown is taken out of the charch bag and made intoa ring. Galvanic, or copper, rings 
cure rhenmatism. A Sacrament shilling out of church plate cures epilepsy? In England, a 
wedding ring heals warts! In 1954, in North Devonshire, a young woman snbject to fits 
went to charch with thirty young men. At the end of the service she sat in the poreh, and 
each of the young men dropped a penny in her lap. The last took the pennies and gave her 
half acrown. She held the half-crown in her hand, and walked thrice round the Communion 
table. She made the half crown into a ring, and wore it to recover her health.2? In 
Hereforshire, a ring made from a Sacrament shilling cures fits.™ 


Enots are circles, and so, like circles, spirits are afraid of knots. So the Vadval and 
Koll exorcists of Thini lay a spirit by tying several knots on a black silk or cotton thread. 
In the Kénkan, fevers, especially intermittent fevers, are stopped by the exorcist tying a 
knotted armlet round the arm of the patient. In the Kénkan, it iaa common Hindu belief 
that spirits are afraid of the Brihmay’s sacred thread, because it has severa! knots, called 
Brahme-granthis, or God's knots.™ In the Konkan, on the bright Bfteenth of Srivan 
(July-Angust), a knotted silk or cotton thread called rakshd or rakhi, that is, guardian, 
is tied by Hindu men round the right wrist and by women roand the neck, This thread is 
believed to guard the wearer against sickness or misfortane.™ In Gujarat, if » man takes 
eeven cotton threads, goes to a place where an ow! is hooting, strips naked, ties a knot at each 
hoot and fastens the thread round the right arm of a fever patient, the fever flees, In the 
Munj or Thread Ceremony, the munj-graas thread that is pat round the Brahman boy has a knot 
for every year of his age.*7 The Hindu sannydsi's staff should have seven koota.™ The object 
of tying or knotting the robes of the bride and bridegroom at almost all Hindu weddings 
seems to be to keep spirits away.” The Parsig set special value on a stick with nine knots.te 
The object of wearing the Parsi thread is more clearly told than the object of wearing the 
Brahman thread. The thread, which is of white wool, is worn by men, women and children after 
seven. It is bound onseveral times a day, aud always with the prayer — “ May the devil and all 
his angels be broken.”“! Like the Paral kasi, with its four knots, the sacred thread of the 
Jews is knotted.“ Parsi corpse-bearerstie a cord round their wrists. In Burma, to prevent 
Spirits escaping, a knotted, charmed thread is thrown round the neck of the bewitched 
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sold them# In England there was a belief thaton St, Agnes’ Eve, if the left garter was 
knotted round the right stocking, the wearer would dream of her fatare hnsband “@ 


Knnbis of Poona make an arch of mango leaves over the door of the wedding porch,” and 
among the Likhris, or MArwiart, Inc-bracelet makers in Ahmadnagar, a tinsel arch is made 
before the brido’s house! So in times of cholera a téran or arch is set up ontside a Gujarat 
village to stay the entrance of Mother Cholera’? Charms are hung on arches in front of 
the palace at Dahomey.* And at Dahomey they have also tall gallows of thin poles with o 
fringe of palm-leaf to keep off spirita™ These African gallows, like the cholera or small-poz- 
stopping férans of Gujarat villages, and the Bengal Malers posta and cross-beams, seem 
to be the rude originals of the richly carved gateways of Satichi and other topes. which, 
like them, are crowned with charms, the Buddhist emblem of Iuck or evil-scaring.* In 
Devonshire, black bead, or pinsoles, is cured by thrice creeping on hands and knees under 
or through a bramble. The bramble ought to form a natural arch, and the roots and rooted 
branch tips should be in different properties.” | 
(To be continued.) 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE ~ 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 

113 (m). Shinlo. Wooden scoop for serving boiled rice to guests and others. 

114 (om), Tandnga (C. N. Sandng-terila). Wooden pestle, used in preparing the Cyeas- 

paste in a wooden troegh (vide No. 117). 
115 (m). Daniia-bet. Pestle of smaller size: osed for pounding chillies in » cocosnal- 


shell mortar (ride No. 38). 
116 (m). Enténa-momas. Grating, used when preparing Cycas-paste (vide No, 47). 
117 (m). Holshoal (C. N. Takachiwoh)- Wooden trongh, used for feeding pigs and dogs. 


Similar troughs of smaller size are used in preparing Cycas and cocoanut paste, 
boiled rice, etc., for their own consumption. Sometimes a large clam, i. ¢., Tridacna- 
shell, is used as a trough for feeding their animals, 

118 = (m). Shals or Shala-larom. Plain wooden board, used in preparing Pandanws-paste. 

119 (ms). Shanda (C. N. Lansicbys). Spit, on which fowls, birds, and fish are broiled over 
a fire; the other end is stack into the ground beside the Gre or held in fhe baad. 
The shanda used for fish is kept apart, and not used for other descriptions of meat. 
This implement is likewise employed for taking meat, vegetables, etc., out of a pot 
when cooking. It is generally made of the wood of the Areca catechu. 

120 (m). Chanep-not. Pointed stick, for taking boiling pork ont of a pot. 

121 (m). Kanlék-not. Pointed stick, used for killing a domestic pig. It ia thrust into his 
body immediately below the breast bone, and upwards towards his heart, thereby 
cansing death in a few seconds, and with the expenditure of only a few drops of 
blood. Sometimes an iron spike, bayonet, or even a ram-rod (obtained from ship- 
traders) has been used for this purpose. In like manner,a fow] is frequently killed 
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(m). 





by piercing the cavity behind the skull (Medulla oflongata) with a stout feather 
plucked from its own wing.] 

Shanoh-hishoya or Tendtha ((. N. Kenviap-fiih), Curved iron implement with 
sharp oe at the upper end and fired in a bamboo handle: used for scoop 
ing out the kernel from ripe cocoanuts, when required for making hiahd 
(vide No. 33), . sa 


13. Household Articlea, 
Hifaih or Hifsish (C. N. Sanap). Hoe, used in digging up yams, etc., and in 
planting seedlings. Similar, but separate, hoes are used for digging a grave, and 
for the disinterments which ocear at the conclading memorial-feast. 
Kenwih-enchon or Wane-enchon (C. N, Kondrah-chén). Rake, for scraping 
away rubbish from the vicinity of a hat. 


- Eanwol-enchon (?. N. Hanik-chin). Wooden scraper, used for making o 


channel for rain-water in the sand under the eaves of a hut. 

Eaniala (C. N. Tandma). Wooden pillow. Various descriptions are made and 
used. At Car Nicobar, the floor-beams are sometimes so made as to be a few inches 
above the rest of the floor, They thereby serve for providing a substitute for 
pillows for severa] persons, 


(f). EutOma-k6i. Cloth-pad in the form of a pillow, used in the Central and 


(m). 


(im). 


(f). 
(7m). 


Southern Groups for flattening the occiput in infants. No pressure is used, the 
babe being merely kept flat on its back, generally in its mother's lap, for as long 
as possible, with its head resting on the pad. By the time the child is about 18 
months old the desired flatness of the occiput has generally bean attained. The 
natives of Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka have apparently never 
adopted the practice, 

Eenrats. Adescription of calendar, generally in the form ofa wooden sword-blade, 
used at Car Nicobar. Along the narrow space each incision denotes a “moon ™ 
(lunar month), and along the broad space the intermediate incisions indicate a day. 
The nomber of diagonal cuts in one or other direction denote respectively the 
number of days in each stage of the waxing and waning moon. After one side of 
this blade-like object has been thus marked, the other side is similarly treated, 
The object of this calendar is to record the time occupied by some event, such as 
that of an infant in learning to walk. Parents are thereby enabled to compare the 
relative precocity of their respective offspring, 

Sanit-tabaka. Cigaretie-holder, used by Car Nicobarese women for the firet two 
months after child-birth, their hands being held to be unclean during that period. 
The cigarettes are made and placed in the holder by some friend. 

Lam-tabika. Cigarette, made and used at Car Nicobar. 

Hen-hen (C. N. Enkét). Long pole provided with an iron blade at the upper end 
and used for severing bunches of Pandanus fruit, betel-nuts, and CéAavica leaves, 
which are otherwise out of reach. 


(m). Henhéat-hish6ya (C. N. Kenwok). Hooked pole, used for lowering and raising a 


(1m), 


pair of hishdya (vide No. 33), when drawing water at a well, 

Henhsat-enyun. Similar implement for lifting an enyun (wide No, 95), in order 
to take out any fish which have been entrapped in it. At Car Nicobar a Goat is 
provided for raising the enyun. 
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14. Articles of Shells and Fibres. 


Ck-kanlai (C. N. Ko-niat), Capsa rugosa, Arca, or Anatinide shells, need for 
scraping the kernel of the ripe coconut in order to form paste. When so employed 
it is styled kanchtiat-ngoat, [i/., scratch-cocoaunt (vide No, 41). 

Ok-kaniahan ((. N. Kannih), Cerdiwm and similar shells, used in the same way 
and for the same purpose as the ok-kanlai (vide No, 134). 


Ok-hesu. Shell of the genus Mytilus, Is used for removing the pellicle of 
Paudawns drapes, by seraping with the sharp edge of the shell, aud prior to using 
the Cyrena shell (cide No. 137), 


Ok-bangai (C. N. Kenfuat or Tenkoh), Cyrenashell, used for removing the pulp 
from partially boiled Pandenas drupes when preparing the paste: also at Chowra, 
when pot-moulding, in order to remove particles of stone, ete., from the clay surfaces 
of the utensil in procesa of manufacture, Small specimens are sometimes osed by 
old persons as spoons, when eating the soft fruit of the unripe coconnut, For 
this purpose, however, it is more nsual to improvise a spoon by cutting off with 
a ddéo a small portion of the outer husk of the unt. 

Ok-puka. (Cyprea shell, need at Chowra for smoothing the surfaces of a 
newly-moulded pot, prior to baking. 

Ok-deya (C, N. Ok-mopiat), Dried ray-fish hide, used as a grater in preparing 
an ointment called Kala-féha (composed of the powder of a certain jungle-seed 
mixed with coconnat-oil), which is applied to the temples as a cure for head-ache. 
Also employed, like emery-cloth, or sund-paper, for smoothing surfaces of wood 
and cocounot-shells, 

(j). Ok-ho. Bark-cloth, prepared from the bark of the Fiows brevicwspis, chiefly by 
the women of the coast and inland tribes of Great Nicobar. It is worn, in. 
the form of skirts, by the coast-women of Great Nicobar when mourning. Many 
of the Shom Pei women wear it continually, when unable to procure ealico. 
from their coast neighbours, The process of manufacture is simply soaking » 
piece of the bark of the requisite dimensions in a fresh-water stream till the palpy 
substance can be readily extracted by pounding the material between large 
emooth stones. Whenonly the fibrons substance remains the piece is spread, 
or suspended, in the sun to dry, 

(f). Ii Fibre obtained from the bark of the Asodendrum poiculaiwm. It wns 
formerly used for providing thread for sewing, bat cotton thread, purchased from 
ship-traders, ia now in common use, It is sometimes used for cleaning Pandenus 
paste, when hennGat fibre is not at hand (wide No. 144). The Andamanese regard 
this as the most valuable fibre obtainable on their islands : their bow-strings arrow= 
fastenings, fine-nets, etc., are made of it, ws 


(f). Ti-dai-shuru. Fibre of the pineapple-leaf, It has at times been used for sewing 
purposes, and also for cleaning Pandanas-paste (vide No. 144). 

Cf). Paiyua. Fibre of the Guetum edule. Although known to the Nicobarese, their 
wants being better supplied by other plants or means, they have apparently never 
bad recourse to this ‘fibre, which is extensively used by Andamanese in the 
manufacture of their hand-fishing-nets, sleeping-mats, and occasionally for arrow- 

(f). Hennoat (C. V. Hanau). Fibre obtained from the. Melochia tlwtina (Nie 
Henpoan). One of these fibres serves the useful parpose of removing the fine 
flameuts from a loaf of freshly-prepared Pandanus-paste. This work is performed 
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by women, who, in its preparation, pass the fibre continually through the mass of 
doughy substance, very much after the manner that a grocer cuts through o cheese 
with a piece of wire. The operation is continued until no more filaments pre 
extracted by the fibre, which, when employed in this way, is called Kanowat. 
Since the abandonment of the harbour at Nancowry as a Government Penal 
Settlement, the natives have discovered that the fibre of the alocs planted by the 
English surpasses that of the Melochia welutina for this purpose. A stout strip of 
the fibrous-bark, tied into a loop and placed over the ankles, is used when ascending 

ocoanut-trees, It is called Yiap when so used, The Andamanese make use of 
this fibre in the construction of their turtle-lines, nets, ete, 
145 (m). Het-toit (7. N, Tako-waha). Fibre of the Gueiwm guemon. Thia is the most 
valued and useful fibre of the Nicobarese: their cross-bow strings, spear-fastenings, 
harpoon- and fishing-lines are made of it, | 


145 (m), Pim (C. N. Aniima), Plantnin-leaf necklaces. These are made by slitting roung 
plantain-leaves. The numerous narrow shreds thus formed are suspended rouwid 
the neck by members of both sexes at memorial-fensts, These temporary necklaces. 
when freshly made, are attractive. They are also Placed round the necks of the 
kareau (ride No. 152), where they remain till they wither or are renewed at 
some subsequent feast, The object of these necklaces is to please the spirits of 
those they are:commemorating, as well as the iwi-ka, the friendly spirits, 

147" (ww). Shim, A peculiar description of cage made of young coconnnt-Jeaves: used for 
entrapping evil spirits ata time when there is any unusual sickness in a village, 
of attracting the spirits. With the object of ridding the village and island of the 
presence of the evil spirits, a singular raft, called henmai (ete No, 148), ix 
constructed and provided with sails, consisting of trimmed cocoanut-fronds. Wheo 
the henmai is ready the Shamans (Menltiana), after great exertions, succeed in 
capturing the malign spirits and imprisoning them in the shim or shims, which 
are then placed on the henmai. This is then launched and towed out to sea by 
men incanoes. A similar object, called en-téh, is made and used for the same 
purpose at Car Nicobar, It sometimes happens that a henmai drifts to some other 
village, in which case it bos been usual for the men there to shew their resentment 
by turning out with their fighting-sticks (wide No, 28), and attacking the men of 
the village whence the honmai was despatched, 

147 a. (m). Honmai (C. N, En-téh). Picturesque raft, constructed of licht spars and provided 

with small masta and cocoanut-leaf sails. One or more of these is made and launched 
on various occasions for the conveyance to sea of evil spirits; wiz. (1) on the 
completion of a new hut, in order to ensure that no wandering spirits that may be 
lnrking abont may enter in and take possession prior to its intended occupants » 
(2) at the entoin memorial-feast, provided the wind be favourable, i. é., off the land . 
and (3) when much sickness is prevalent, or any misfortune has occurred, such as 4 
fatal accident. For the mode of capturing evil spirits for shipment to sea by 
means of the henmai see No. 146. 

148 (m). Eirfha. Cocoanut-leaf tray, on which food for the use of the evicted spirits is placed 
in the henmai, before this raft is towed ont to sea, 

149° (m). Halfla-kamapah or Haldla-kemili. A hat, which differs only from No, 29 
in being ornamented with cloth in folds: placed ona disinterred male skull on 
the night of the final memorial-feast (Central Group). 
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150 (m). Hoto-kamapih. A hat placed on p disinterred female skull on the night of the 
" ‘nal memorial-feast. The greater portion of the rim consists of cigarettes, neatly 
arranged round the crown. : 

151 (m). Da-yung. A narrow board (sometimes cut from a canoe belonging to the deceased), 
placed beneath the corpse before wrapping the winding sheets, the object being to 
stiffen the corpse for conveyance to the place of interment. 

152 (m). Kareau, Carved wooden haman figure, generally about life-size, kept in a hut to 
frighten away the iwi, i. ¢, the evil spirits, When newly-made, and on the occasion 
of any sickness in the hut, it is regarded as @ henta-koi (vide No. 153). Thore 
representing ® woman are assumed to be equally feared by the bad spirits, as they 
are credited with the faculty of giving notice to.the other kareaus whenever the 
spirits inteud mischief (Central Group). At certain villages on Teressa and Bom- 
poka, the kareau is hollowed ont in the trunk, and contains the bones of some 
famous Menliana, i. ¢,, “‘medicine-man™ or exorcist, many years deceased, while 
his skull and jaw-bone are fixed in a socket provided for the purpose between the 
shoulders of the figure, which is usually, if not invariably, represented sitting cross- 
legged. On the skull is generally to be seen an old silk-hat or other foreign head- 
gear. These kareau are so highly esteemed that no reasonable offer wonld serve to 
secure s specimen, In the Southern Group and at Chowra, there are but few 
kkareau, and those small and inferior and copied from the type in the Central 
Group. At Car Nicobar, none are to be seen. 

153 (m), Pomik-dth. A large neatly-constructed bundle of trimmed frewood in the form 
of a cylinder, commonly seen under hats in the Central Group for the purpose of 
being offered by its owner on the grave of any relative who may die. It in never 
kindled, but is merely regarded as an offering, which has cost the donor some time 
and labor to prepare. 





186, Domestic Objects. 


154m §-/).Minél-ah (Car Nic, Mg6h). A roll of ordinary firewood, consisting merely of 
faggots tied together and forming a cylindrical bundle, A number of these are kept 
dry under the hat for use when required, 

155. Iniain, Tool used in scooping a log in order to form acanoe, The iron bead is 
obtained from ship-traders. The chief pecoliarity in this object is that, by altering 
its position in respect to the handle, it can be used for scooping any portion of the 
interior of a cance-shell, A small specimen is styled kenpladh. 

155 (a). European axes (Enldin), and adzes (Danan), are imported and extensively used, 


156. Tanép. Burmese lacquered betel-boxes, imported and ta be seen at most villages 
especially at Car Nicobar. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 
THE TENTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, | proveof interest and value to the readers of. the 
GENEVA, 1694. Indian Antiguary :-— 
I merresentep the Bengal Government, the | 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and the Calcutta Univer- Motes. 
sity, at the Tenth International Congress of Tt will be seen from the extracts from the diary 


and the following notes and extracts from the attacked by a strong committee of the sevens 
diary kept during the meeting may, therefore, present, and at last a scheme (admittedly a com- 
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promise) has been adopted for general use 
over the civilized world. It may be hoped that 
uniformity will, in future, exist in the transcription 
of Oriental languages by scholars of all nations. 
Although nota member myself of the committee, 
I wasin constant friendly communication with 
ita members, and was examined as a witness, or, 
perhaps more accurately, waa allowed to plead 
the cause of India before it. I am glad to be 
able to wtate, as the direct result of my efforta, 
that aacheme has been adopted which can be 
accepted without difficulty mot only by Indian 


scholars, but also for the purposea of ordinary | 


common life. The system originally proposed 
and half adopted, though admirably scientific, 
and preferable from a scholar’s point of view, had 
India. Now, however, the needs of Hinddstdni, 
Hindi, and other modern Indian languages have 
‘been considered, and very few and unimportant 
changes in the Jonesian system at present in use 
will be required. 

Another subject of considerable interest to the 
Indian public was discussed by the Congress. I 
allode to the present uncared-for condition of 
the Aséka inscriptions, and to the efforta which 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum are making 
for their preservation. In connexion with this, a 
resolution was passed by the Congress thanking 
the Trustees for their action, and urging the im- 
portance of the matter upon the attention of the 
Government of India. As Philological Secretary 


and Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal | 


and os a Trustee of the Indian Museum, I waa 
enabled to give the Congress accurate information 
concerning the subject. The resolution waa the 
result of important speeches by three of the great. 
eat authorities on Indian epigraphy now living— 
Dr. G. Bihler of Vienna, M. E. Senart of Paris 
(both of whom have made a special study of the 
Adoka inscriptions), and Dr. Burgess. 

In the matter of social arrangements, nothing 
more cordial can be conceived than the weleomea 
accorded to those assembled, mot only by the 
President of the Congress, but by the Canton 
and by the town of Geneva, as well os by the 
private inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Almost 
every day while the Congress lasted there 
Was an excursion, @ garden party, or a dinner, 
and, although the hospitality was shewn on the 
widest scale, each guest somehow felt that he waa 


receiving the personal attentions of his boat in a | 


manner aq flattering as it waa gracious. It muat 
not, however, be imagined that the Congress was 
a mere round of festivities. A great deal of im- 
portant and solid work waa got through. But 
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great objecta of these Congresses, the bringing 


‘together into personal intercourse of scholars 


whe, but for them, could never meet, and who 
have hitherto communicated with each other only 
by correspondence, or, perhaps, by somewhat 
heated polemics. Putting the public sectional 
papers to one side, many disputed points were 
discussed in friendly conversations, and many 
schulars found that, after all, they did not differ 
so widely from their confréres aa they had im- 
Extracts from the Diary. 

1, LT arrived m Geneva on Sunday, the 2nd of 
September. On Monday, evening, the $rd, there 
was an informal réuniom at the Hotel National, 
where all the members, who had by that time 
arrived, renewed old acquaintances and made 

2. The formal opening of the Congress took 
place in the Aula of the fine University buildings 
at 10 a.m. on Tovsday, the 4th September. The 
proceedings commenced with a short speech from 
Colonel Frey, President of the Swisa Confedora- 
tion, and ex-Honorary President of the Congress: 
in which he welcomed the foreign members in 
the name of Switzerland. He was followed by 
Mr. Richard, President of the Council of the Re- 


public and Canton of Geneva, and Honorary 


President of the Congress, who welcomed us in 
the name of the former body. M. Naville, the 
learned Egyptologist, the President of the Con- 
gress, then gave his presidential address. He 
gave a rapid summary of the history of Oriental 
studies in Geneva, and maintained that one of 
the great features of modern discoveries was the 
close connexion which existed between the an. 
cient civilizations of the world. He made special 
reference to the intimate relations which have 
lately been found to have existed betwaen the 
civilizations of Greece, Egypt and Nineveh. He 


| thanked the Federal and Cantonal authorities for 


the support which they had lent to the Congress, 
the sovereigns and members of sovereign families 
who had accepted the titles of Patrons and Hono- 

rary Vice-President, and finally the savans, who 
had in auch large numbers to the invi- 
tation of the Committee of Organization. M. 


| Maspero in the name of the Government of 


France, Lord Reay in the name of his fellow- 
countrymen, Professor Windisch in that of the 
name of Italy, and Ahmed Zeky in the name of 
the Khedive, wished success to the Congress, and 
thanked Geneva for ita hospitality. A number of 
presentations of Oriental works were then made 
to the Congress by authors, by learned societies, 
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and by Governments. A committee to settle a 
uniform syatem of transliteration to be adopt- 
ed by all Oriental Societies and by Oriental scho- 
lare of all countries was then appointed. The 
members were Messrs. Socin, Barbier de Mey- 
Windisch, and de Saussure. The proceedings 
terminated at midday with the appointment of 
the Consultative Committes. 

& The members of the Congress divided them- 
selves in the afternoon into- the following 
Bections :— 

I. — India — 

President, Lord Reay; Vice-Presidenta, 
Messrs. Weber of Berlin, and Bibler of 

I bis. — Aryan Linguistica— 

President, Signor Ascoli; Vice- Presidents, 





OL —Musalmfin Languages — 
¥.— The Far East — 
President, M. Schlegel ; Vice-Presidents, 


WI. — Greece and the East — 


President, M. Merriam; Vice-Presidenta: 
Measra, Perrot and Bikélas, 

This was a new section, opened for the 
reasons given in M. Naville’s presiden- 

VIL. — Oriental Geography and Ethnography — 

President, Professor A. Vambéry; Vice- 
Presidenta, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
and M. de C : 

This alao was a new section. 

4. Section [. (India). —This section held seven 
sittings, and among the subjects of interest may 
be mentioned the following :-— 

(9) Professor Weber spoke in moving terms 


on the late regretted death of Prof. Whit-_ 


ney, the great American Sanakritiet. On the 


motion of Lord Reay,the President of thesection, — 


a message of condolence wag sent to the widow 
of the deceased scholar. 

(+) M. Senart laid before the members present 
some photographs of inscriptiona lately discover. 
ed by Major Deane in Afghan territory. They 





Were in an unknown character and had not. yet 
were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatic Society 





(¢) Mr. Cecil Bendall shewed rubbings of a short 
inseription in the Indian Museum. ‘The inserip- 
tion ia interesting, as being written in the some- 
what rare “ wedge-headed"” charactera hitherto 


| only found in Wépal, and was a unique example 


of an epigraph couched in literary Pali. It form- 
ed a portion of the collection made by Mr. Broad- 
ley in Bibir. 


(@) Professor H. Oldenberg read a Paper on 


the Vedic religion, in which he endeavoured to 


distinguish the mythical, the popular, the Indo- 


| European, the Indo-Iranian, and the Indian 


elements of the Védas. Ho maintained that 
Varuna (the god of the ocean), was primitively a 
lunar deity. This paper provoked some lively 


the Euhemeriatio School of Vedic scholars. 

(e) Professor von Schroder read an import. 
VWéda, its manuscripts, its aystem of accentuation, 
and iterelationship with the works of the Indian 
of the work recently found by Dr. Stein in Kadmir 
has revealed many peculiarities, and has enabled 
Dr. von Schrader to recogize several allusiong to 


the work in the adtras of Panini. 


Uf) Professor Leumann gare an interesting ac- 
count of the Jaina Avasyaka, more especially 
of the two first parts of that work, — the Samdyika, 
a kind of prose creed, and the Chaturvitdatisiova, 
He presented a facsimile of a manuscript of this 


| work, which he intends to publish by subscription. 
| Professor Weber drew attention to the great 


antiquity and importance of the Samdyika, The 


(g) A ahort paper was read by Dr. Pfungst on 


based on ideas held by a number of incom petent 
persons, Messra. Kuhn, Weber, Leumann and 
and the so-called system was denounced on al] 
proposed that the section should pass a formale 
resolution to that effect, but thie did not meet 
with the approval of the savans present, ag the 
general opinion was that the subject was beneath 
the cognizance of acholars. The remarks of Prof. 
Weber on the political importance of the move. 
ment were specially noteworthy, as chewing the 
close interest taken in Indian affairs by German 
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(h) Me. Bhownsggree, the tien of the 
Mahfrija of Bhivnagar, presented three commu- 
nications — one by Mr. J. N, Unvala on Zoroastri- 
aniem, one by Mr. J. J. Kanid, on The Philoso- 
Phical Schools of India, and one by Shikh 
Muhammad Isfahini on Sufiam. He presented to 
the Congress a handsome volume of Sanskrit and 
Prikrit inseriptions existing in the Bhiv- 
nagar State published at the expense of the 
Mahfrija, and concluded by reading a work by 
Mr. 8. D. Bharucha on The Persian Desatir, 
(i) Dr. r. Bubler made an important communication 
the well-known Aséka inscriptions 
of India, The historical and linguistic value of 
these ancient monuments cannot be overstated, 


Nevertheless, they are lying exposed to the 
weather, and within recent years have suffered | 
considerable injuries both from that source and | 


from iconoclasts or relic hunting tourists. They 
are also inconveniently situated, some in the 
extreme North-West, othera in Orissa, others in 
Maiaur, others in Gujarit, others in Central India, 
and others again in Népél. Even when approach- 


ed, ome of them are so placed that they cannot | 


be read without using scaffolding. I was enabled 
to report to the Congress that, to remedy this 
wtate of affaira, fhe Trostecs of the Indian Museum 
had offered, if funds were made available, to take 
facsimile casts of all these inscriptions, and to 
form an Aédka gallery in their building, where 
these caste could be collected and madeaccessible 
to students. Messrs. Buhler, Weber, Burgess, 
Senart, Bhownaggree, and Lord Reay, all spoke 
warmly in support ofthis proposal, and the follow- 
ing resolution, which was subsequently adopted 


by the Congress as a whole, was passed by accla- | 
| periods in the history of the language, from the 


mation :— 

“Que Vadministration du Musée Indien de 
Calcutta sera remerci¢e, au nom do Congrés, des 
efforts qu'elle fait pour la préparation de moulages 


des inscriptions d'Addka ; et. que le Gouvernement | 


de l'Inda et les Gonverntienks qui en dépendent 
seront pri¢s,au nom du Congrés, d'adopter les 
mesures de préservation et de reproduction de ces 
monuments, proposes par la dite administration.” 

(j) Count de Gubernatia presented some 
interesting notes on the influence of the Indian 
tradition on the representation of Hell in the 
poetry of Dante, nnd on the frescos in the Campo 
Sante at Pisa. 

(k) Professor Sylvain Lévi, one of the most 
nising of the younger achool of Sanskrit scholars 
in Paris, and who is one of the few who knows at 
onne Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese, gave a most 
interesting account of a Sanskrit poem by Harsha 


Charita of Eadmir, discovered by him in a 


Chinese version of the Buddhist Tripitaka. 











Although in Sanskrit, the whole was written in 
Chinese characters, and besides its intrinsic valrue, 
it gives us information of the greatest practical 
importance as to the system adopted by the 
Chinese in transliterating Indian words into their 


character, The lecturer illustrated this by apply- 


ing the resulta obtained by him to some doubtful 
names of peoples mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

&. Section Ibis. (Aryan Linguistica’), — Pow 
papers in this section were of interest to Indian 
students. 

Moet interest was excited by Prof, J. Schmidt's 
Paper on the vocalio r, J, m,n, the existence 
of which in the original Indo-Germanic language 
has been asserted by the new school of com- 
parative philologists, headed by Prof. Brug- 
mann. Professor Schmidt, representing the 
older and more conservative schoul, strongly 
combated the existence of these vowels, His 
arguments are too technical to reproduce here, 
but they were listened to with great attention, 
and the reading of his paper and the ensuing 
discussion took up the whole of one sitting, the 
latter being continued on the following day. 

Professor Leumann read a short paper on the 
exchanges of forms such as khid and khdd in the 
same rootin the Vedie language, in connexion 
with the presence or absence of a prefix, and with 
accentuation. 

Professor Wackernage! read a paper on the 
place of Sanskrit in modern philology. He 
combated the opinions of those who would dimi- 
nish the linguistic importance of that language. 
He pointed out the special importance of the 
knowledge which we possess of the different 


Vedic times down to the Sanskrit of the Renais- 
eance. Moreover, come peculiarities of Sanskrit 
syntax could be used to explain certain obscure 
phenomena in allied languages. He finally de- 
fended the accuracy of the Hindd grammarians 
aguinest the assaulte which have been made 
against them of late years. 

At the firet meeting of this section Signor 
Ascoli lamented the deaths of Profa. Whitney 
and Schweiser-Sidler, and in this he waa followed 


by M. Bréal and Prof. Weber. 


6. Section 2. (Semitic, non-Musalmin 
languages).—As might be expected, nothing of 
interest to Indian acholara took place in. this 
ecction. Considerable interest was excited by the 
presentation by Doctor Bullinger of a copy of the 
new edition of the Hebrew Bible, just com- 
pleted by Dr. Ginsburg. Mra: Lewis gave an 
account of two Palestinian Syriac Lectionarics 
and of a Syriac manuscript of the gospela, disco. 
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vered by her at Mount Sinai; this also excited 
much interest. Professor Haupt made learned 
communication onthe situation of the Paradise of 


the Bible, and was not able to locate it in any de- 
finite place. Dr. Cust contributed an interesting | 


printed essay on the ancient religions of the world 
before the Christian era,and M. Halévy maintain- 


ed the importance of Assyriological research in | 


connection with sound Biblical criticism. 

>. Section III. (Musalmin languages). — The 
proceedings commenced with @ apecial mention 
of the loss of Prof, Robertson Smith, made 
by Prof. Goldziher, and the same echolar at 
a subsequent meeting read an important paper 
eutitled “ Observations on the primitive history 
of poetry among the Arabs.” It is thos sum- 
marised in the Procés Verbal :—“ Poetry began 
with magic incantations, The Arabic post is 
frst of all anenchauter, His name, shdir, the 
knower, is identical with the Hebrew yid’éns. 
The principal duty of the poet was to injure the 


enemies of the tribe by magic formulas. We find 


the most ancient example of this function of a 
poet in the Old Testament, in the history of 


Bulaam. Profeasor Goldziher endeavoured to | 


reconstitute these formulas, aa they were amongst 
the ancient Arabs, 
was that of the saga, in which metre was a later 
development. In the course of centuries these 
magie formulas gave rise to satirical postry, the 
primitive recitation of which was accompanied 
by vurious external gestures. The old termino- 
logy of Arabic poetry has preserved many traces 
of thia origin. For instance, the term kajija, of 
which the original meaning is “formula over- 
whelming the head of the adversary.” 


Professor D. Margoliouth described the corre- | 


spondence of [bn-al-athir al-Jazari, preserved at 
the Bodleian Library. These lettera ure dated 
from 621 to 627 A. H. 

M. Griinert gave an account of Dr. Glaser’s 
recent discoveries in Arabia, anda valuable 
paper was read by Dr. Horn on his discoveries in 
Persian and Turkish in the Vatican library. Dr. 
Seybold read a paper on the Arab dialect spoken 
at Grenada, pointing out how much still remained 
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and shewed that their form | 
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to be done for the accurate study of the Moorish 

8, Section IV. (Egypt and African langua- 
ges). — The chief papers were from Prof. 
Piehl on Egyptian Lexicography, and from Drs. 
Hess and Krall on a Demotic work discovered in 
the Rainer Collection. Much interest was like- 
wise excited by the report from M. de Morgan of 

9. Section V. (The Far East)— A huge rub- 
bing of an inseription in six languages found 
at Kiu-Yong-Koan, to the north of Peking, was 
exhibited-by M. Chavannes. Dr. J. P. N. Land 
gare a paper on the music of Java, which seems 
to shew a curious analogy to the elements from 
which counterpoint was developed in the West, 


| though the tonal basis is quite different. Dr. 
| Waddell’s paper on a Mystery-play of the 


Tibetan Lamas was read for him, and an import- 
ant communication was made by Prof- 
Radlov on his discoveries and readings of 


read a paper, to which ladies were specially m- 


vited, on the social position of Chinese women, 
10. Section VI. (Greece and the East), and 

Section VII. (Oriental Geography and Ethno- 

nor were the papers read of interest, except to 


specialists in the subjects deals with. In neither 


of them had any of the papers reference to 
India. 

ll. The Congress was formally closed at 
9a.m. on Wednesday, the 12th September, At 
the final general meeting several resolutions were 
adopted, after having passed through the ordeal 
of the Consultative Committee. Amongst them 


| results of the labours of the Transliteration Com- 


mittee. It is hoped that a scheme of translitera- 
tion has at length been adopted, which can be 
accepted in all countries, and by scholars of all 
nativnalities. 

G. A. GRIEERSON. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAMES FOR, AND OFFERINGS TO, THE 
GODDESS OF SMALL-POZ. 
Bmall-pox is popularly known by the name of 
Sitla meaning “cool,” from «ff, and as Thanpdl 
meaning also “‘ cool.” Why should the attribute 


1 (This may be merely another of the innumerable 





point out that cold water and cold food are 


| offered to Sitld (or Thandtf), as the Goddess of 
| Small-por, at her shrines, but Iam not eure that 


| offerings be given ber?! 
of coolness be applied to a fever? I may alao 


Gueprat Siwen in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


offerings are used to induce the demon of heat to 
become cool — Ep.] 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. Cc. BURNELL, 
(Continued from page 121.) 
BUBNELL MSS. No. 15 — continned. 
THE STORY OF EOTI AND CHANNAYYA—con/inued. 

Dees Balla! sade one Sinnappa Maikar sit at the gate to see whether Deyi went happily 

or in sorrow, when ahe went to Erajha, She passed by Sinnappa Naikar, She passed 
by Budi Pamma, and when she passed by Muguli Sanlaya, she began to sigh. S&yina Baidya 
went running to the bidu of Parimile Ballal, who said: — “ There is an ancient bidu built by 
me, where she may bring forth her child and get well,” 

“ I will not bring forth my child at the bédu built by you,” said she. 

The Balla! got her a hot and a yard belonging to one Birmana, a tenant of some dry land. 
He took off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold on to. 

“By holding this, with one single pain, will you bring forth two children from you 
womb, and be well, I shall come to give names to your children,” said he. 

Thos did she bring forth, and the first dafakem was passed, and the second also. Anil 
at the time of passing the fifth satakam, the holy water of the God was brought to her, and 
she bathed on thr fortieth day. 

After some days and months were passed, Deyi went toa temple to obtain merit, and 
offered at the feet of the god an Areca flower and a handful of money. 

“Deyi, do you receive sandal and flowers from the god, and bear children,” said the priest. 

When Deyi returned back, the Balli] sent a man to her :— “Come to my house! Yon 
have already bathed on the fortieth day; therefore you should take your food in my house,” 
said the Ballal, 

“The food which [ take at home is yours; and the food which I take in this but is your 
also,” said she. 

When the Ballal came to her house to give her children names, a stool with three legs wag 

* Do you, Deyi, call your children, as I want to see them,” said the Ballal. 

Then she went inside and brought ont Kéti, who was born first. 

“ O Deyi, you had better give this child the name Koi, that he may endure for ever, like 
the corner-stone of the temple at Kétésvar ; and to the second child the name Channayya, that 
he may endure like the corner-stone at the corner of the temple at Chattiévar,” said the Ballal. 


“ Keep these children in acradle and swing it.” 

Then she went ont with some dirty clothes of her children, and cried alou:- — « Rama! 
alas for the sin of Brahbmahatti! Alo! Alo!” 

She went tothe tank called Padirad Kova] and pot her children’s clothes into the 
water. She was washing the clothes, bending down, and beating them ona stone, when a lenf 
of a red cocoanut tree fell on her, which Murka Baidya at Murkotti saw. 

Deyi said :— ‘“‘Tcannot live! I cannot live™! 

Then Murkn Baidya of Murkotti went ronning to Parimile Ballil, who came him-elf 
running, and made her stand op. The Balla] asked her what was the mattcr. 

“T cannot live! I cannot live!" said she, and was taken home, leaning on the éther-' 
shoulders. 
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Deyi was carried to one Birmana Baidya- When they made Deyi sit down, she saw the 
people around her and said :—"0 men! Iam called by the God; so bring my children!” 

She looked well at her children and wept bitterly- 

“« Why do you weep so bitterly ?' asked Parimile Ballal. 

“ Ballal! Ballal! Pour into my mouth water from a pot with fufasi leaves in it. 1 leave my 
body here and enter Kailasa,” said she. " Hold up the tulasi plant and pour water into my 
mouth. I will leave my body here and enter Vaikagtha.” 


Saying this again and again, she left her hody and went away to Kailica, She went to 
Kailisa first, and then to Vaikuntha, Wood for burning was placed at the burial ground, u« 
mango tree before and a jack tree behind, being cut down, Sixty bundles of sandal-wood 
were put upon Deyl, and she was burnt with oil and git. Then her caste-people were called 
and told to appoint a day for her funeral ceremony. The day was appointed, On the third 
day after her burning, the ashes were gathered, and on the fourteenth day the funeral cere- 
tony was performed. 

“Now, take the children to my du," said the Ballal (to his servants). 

Hie reared the children, supplying them with food, a méra of rice, and a piece of thick 
pachade cloth, and of mandiri, He presented them also with a white milk cloth from Bolir, o 
black silk cloth from Kildr, and a girdle, too, He presented them with coats also. After they 
began to take their meals at the bidu of the Ballil they waxed fat. 

“Tt is not enough for us to drink only water, we should live in the world like ornamente 
of gold,” said Eéti and Channayya. “ It is not enough that we walk round the four sides of 
a kambula, we must live together with our caste-people. We must go to the wars, We have 
inquired at Adumafija E6tya about some playmates, and we want to persuade the Balla] to 
help us in this matter.’ 

Accordingly they induced him to help them. 

“ A letter is to be sent by a man to our uncle Sayina Baidya at Erajha,” said they. 

A letter was written to him telling him to start at once, without taking a meal or looking 
to bis dress, The letter was carried to Erajha, where it was read, and when it was read, there 
waa found to be written in it, that Sayina should go to the éidu ina ghafige. Siyina went to- 
the Aid in a ghalige, and saluted the BallAl. He sent for the children and said :— 

“ Send these boys to play aa happily as they have been reared carefully up to this time,” 

So Siyina took them to Erajha. When he left the bidu, it was known to Eljaur Abbe of 
the Chivadi, and as the children were leaving the §idu Ellie Abbe saw them. She took off 
her padumdreke girdle of silver and presented it to them. She brought a hat of parrot-colour 
for Kati Baidys, and a hat of the colour of the puda bird for Channayya. She had them 
dressed in thesc, and presented them by her own hand with a dagger called Rima Kengudo. 

“ Your food is like that of the Baidya, of Edambir !” said Elldr Abbe, as she blessed them. 

“© Siyina! take the children home! Such children as these have never yet been born, nor 
will be born hereafter.” 

He took them to Brajha, and made them sit on a swinging cot hung from a rafter. 

“ We will go to play, uncie,” said the children. 

“ Ah, my children! Other children of your age cannot even crawl on the ground upon 
their bellies. The oil and the ghi on your heads are not dry yet, and the smell of birth is still 
upon you,” said their uncle to them, 

“ Our mother died at our birth, and so you make reflections on us and are too plain. Send : 
us to play, or we go, uncle,” said they. 
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And they became quite angry, and went through the gate, and entered the house by a 
emall door, They stood there, touching the walla, and holding the roof of the house, and 
weeping bitterly. Their uncle’s wife, Sayina Baidyati, asked them:— “ What is it, chikiren ? 
why do you ery ?” 

“If we had our mother and father, they would have allowed ns to go and play, and come — 
haek,"” said they, 

So their aunt called her husband, and told him to let the children play, and to let them go. 

“Let them go and play, and come back,” said she. | 

Then Uncle Sayina called them, seated them on the swinging cot hung from a rafter, and 
gave them permission to go and play and come back. In this way he told them to go and play. 

“You have told us to go and play, but you have not told as how,” said they. 

“O my children, you know how to play, bat you do not know the toys,” said their uncle 
“Go to the bank of a river, and get round and heavy stones. Goto the bushes and get some 
palle berrics ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny shrubs, and get some sanifja berries. 
Go to the prickly shrubs for kadefjckai berries. Go to the reeds. and get some bundles of thin 
canes. Go to the bell-metal smith, and get some amall bells of bell-metal. Go to the black- 
smith, and get a shield for your dagger, called Rama Kengoude.” 

They got all the toys in three days, which ordinarily required about twelve days to make. 

“Toys are ready forthe play, uncle! Wego to the play, uncle! We go to the play. 
Listen, Unele Siyina!" said they. 

They pot on their dresses themselves. 

‘Children, go and play happily,” said SAyina Baidya. 

Then they went and asked some boys if they might join in their play. 

‘‘We do not tell heroes, who wish to come, to goaway, And we do-not call to any heroes 
who are going away! If you like, you may come and play!” said the boys. 

Channayya Baidya and the boys played together, and he was beaten by the boys. 

“OQ boys, please lend me a palle berry and one kanitja !" said Channnyya, “No debt is 
allowed in the play-room, No chunam is to be given even toa brother. There isno defilement 
in the refase rice! No interest for two ééra,” said the boys. 

“Koti; my brother! do you get me a palle berry and a kaniija,” 

‘Brother, will you play with a single pa/le und a kadenja?" said the brother, and gave 
him a single palle and a sadefija berry, 

In the second game Channayya defeated all the boys. 

“ Channayya, lend us a palle and a kadenja !"" said the boys. 

Then Channayva Baidya said :— “ ‘There is no debt in the play-room," yon said to me. 
That is the beam you have pat up and this is the rope we have placed on it,” said he. 

Channayya tied them all together and left the play-room. 

“ The heroes, who came to-day, must come to play to-morrow also," said the boys. 

Channayya threw stones, round as a ball, at them. A ery was raised, and an outcry of 
women, too, The boys’ mother st Boddyanda's house sent » man across to them saying : — 
“Give my boys a palfe berry and a gajjiga.” 

“We will not give them even a pie found on the road; but if they come to Erajha we 
will present them with many muras,” said Kiti and Channayya. 

She would not listen to this, and made a maid-servant take the berries by violence, beating 


the boys. 
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“© maid, though we are young to-day, we shall grow old iscnoreea.? said they. “O sagt 
do not raise up envy and quarrels among Billavar boys! You had better keep the berries 
carefully in o heap. Though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow. There iso 
proverb:— 'The body is hurt by a Kannadi snake's tonch, and poison is increased by a 
Nagara snake's bite,’ 


They went to Erajha, and then they went and sat there. 

“What is it, children ? and how is it that dust is on your caps, asked their uncle. “ It 
is the dust that we had at first.’ It is not gone yet,’ said the elder brother, 

“0 uncle, Boddyanda’s wife took away our berries by force and beat us,” said Channayya. 

“ You did not listen to my advice, " said their uncle. 

‘“' Ag she took the berries away by force, they belong to her now ; but, Uncle Siyina, 
where is that which the Ballil presented to our mother P" asked Koti and Channayya, 

“There ore two divisions of a kambula at Hanidopti Bail,” sail Siyina. “ Now you 
young children ! go to the didu,"" said he. “The Balli] has got his face shaved and looks 
well ; but there is hair on our faces. We will not go as we are to see soch a handsome face,” 
said they. 

“ Qhildren, take poncho betel-leaves from a vine on an Areca tree ond mundelli from a 


vine on @ Mango tree, dress yourselves with Aayeri karpolt cloths, pnt those betel-leaves into 
a thick cloth and go to the b/du,” said their uncle. 


“ You had better go there, yourself, uncle, and visit the king,” said they. 

He went to the 4fdu and saluted the Ballél, standing on lower grownd, 

“Come, Siyina, and sit down,” said the Balla]. “ Where are the heroes whom I bred P” 

“The children are not shaved yet. They say that they will not sec your handsome face, 
while theirs are unshaven," said Sayina, 

‘Do you, Siyina, get the boys shaved immediately,”’ said the Ballil. 
-liaved and get some one to shave their faces well.” 

" Who is to be barber, and where'is be to shave them?” asked Siyina, 

“ There is one Siddu Bandari, an aunt's son, at the town of Karmin S4le in the upper 
countrios on the Ghats, and there is another Pernu Bandari, a grandmother's son. Thi st 
are barbers. Do you write them a letter, Siyina! and make them come here. Then I will 
-upply them with what they require,” said the Ballil, 

Soon after that Siyina returned to Erajha. 


"Do yon get them 


* I want to call all my caste-people, and make them gather at my Erajha,’’ enid he. 

All of them assembled at Erajha one day and wrote a letter, The letter was sent to ch 
Ghats by one Bagga. 

Bagge acked them : — “ On what day is the barber to come 7" 

“To-day is Monday. Next Monday he is to come," said they. 

When Bagga went to the Ghits, Parimale Ballil sent to Siyina rice, gh, and all the other 


rtioles necessary for the shaying ceremony. Some days after, i..¢.,0n the next Monday, Siddu 


Randari, the aunt's son, came there and salated all his and other caste-pecple, who were 
collected there, 


“ Who is that there ? Son Bagga! Fan the barber with a fan, and give him a green 
cocoanut leaf to sit on,” said Siyina. 








Te, aie we came into the world from our mother's womb. 
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j When the barber sat down, it was time to shave, and the children were seated for hawing 
rice sprinkled over them. Then the rice was sprinkled over them, and the children got ap. 
Parou Bandiri sat down to shave Koi, and Siddu Bandari to shave Clianuayya. Milk was 
applied to their right sides and water was applied to thoir left sides. | | 

“ Where is a looking glass?” asked Kiti. 

| A figure of the moon was formed in the middle of the head, and then their faces were 
shaved. Then they had to bathe in cold water to expiate the sin of touching a barber. They 
bathed, and dressed themselves, They sat on a beautifal plank, Sandal and turmeric powder 
and rose water were rubbed on them. They were adorned with gold, jewels, and flowerss 
and silk cloths,and Isce. That day all their caste-people came and said : — “0 children! 
there are proverbs:—'It is not an earthen pot.’ ‘ No meals with flesh.' ‘No relation 
with a Brihmag,’" 

Then the children were sprin kled and got up. They bowed down to their caste-people, 
who prepared to take their dinner there. They took their food and chewed betel-nut. 

“We beg leave of the Bullal to go,” said the heroes to their caate-people. 

They pat on shoes and took umbrellas, and while they were running along the roots of 
trees touched by their feet were ground into powder, as if by stones, and birds’ wings were 
broken. Tho heroes went to the Ballil's 4idn, and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower groand, 

‘« Heroes! come and sit down,” said the Ballil, 

“The business for which we came comes first; sitting comes next,” said the heroes. They 
suid, “Rama! Bima!" and “ Brahmiati!” and presented him with what they brought. 

“Master! whore is what you presented to Dey! for our sake ?" asked they. 

« ‘There isa field for you, named Kalaya Kari, in which plantain trees are planted, aud 
another, named Punkare, in which flowers are planted, and which is cultivajed by one 
Buddyanda. They are in w large kambala field at Hanidotti Bail, for the cultivation of 
which you had better arrange with Buddyanda,” said the Ballil, 

‘We will go there. Give us permission, sir," said the heroes. 

‘« Heroes! chow betel-nnt and go home happily,” said the Ballil. 


“We will not chew betel-nut before we have plonghed four turna at least in the middle of 


the field, and before we have sown. Moreover, we will not take our food until then,” said they. 


“Then take away the things which you have brought me,” sail he. 

‘We Wo not take back what we have given! We will have connection only with a pore 
wounn! We will not make friendship with bad company! We do not put our hands into = 
chump of thistles! We donct chew again bete!-nut that has boen spat out. We do not ascend 
the chacadi, if once we have come down. We de nut see again tho Master's face, when once 
we have seen it. Weshew our belly when we come, and shew our back on our retorn, The 
rema under 1s.at the beginning of seven battles. We shall see it that day. At that time you 
will know us,” said Koti and Channayya. 

They left there what they bronglt him. They went to the shop of Rama EKamma. They 
paid him two pice and brought a cocoanut to take to Baddyanda. Buddyauca saw them 
while they were still at a distance. As soon as he saw them, he concealed himself behind some 
torn pieces of matting. Eéti and Channayya ascended the chdvadi at once, and called out :— 
“ Boddyanda! Buddyanda!” 

“No males are here! No males are here’ answered Buddyandas wife. “0 children! 
the Ballil has gone to Parimile. He went as an arbitrator to settle an oath between an uncle 
and a nephew, and between a grand-fnther and o grandson in the Upper Country.” 
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Then they put the cocoanut on a bed as a present. 

“Let it go, Though Buddyands is not here, let us see the five corners of this palace,” 
said they. When they looked into the five corners of the palace they found Buddyanda siluing 
covered over with some torn pieces of matting, hiding himself behind a hollow post. 

“ Baddyanda’s wife! What is that in the torn pieces of matting ?” asked they. 

“O children! They are seeds of the months Suggi and Enél,” said she. 

“Which are of Enél!" asked EKéti, 

“Which are of Suygi," asked Channayya. “ Let us see whether they are of Suggi or of 
Enél,"* 


He tried with his dagger if it was soft. 

“I see both of Enél and Suggi. Kati! let us go,” said Channayya. 

Then the heroes went away. 

“Who are they that put a cocoanut on my heart?” asked Baddyanda, and threw away the 


mcoanut. 


“ Buddyanda, donot dos,” said his wife. “It may be useful to you to eat with small 
cucumbers and withsome tender boiled padipé leaves. There are no cocoanuts on the tree 
wid no tenants of the apper fields,” 

Then they took the cocoanut, broke it, and went away, eating the cocoanut, 

Then the heroes went on to Erajha, calling the following persons :— a servant named 
Kanada Eattire,a Muggéra called Iral Kurave, and Bail Bakuda, and ordered them to cat 


the grass and the sides of the banks of their kambula, to heap some soil to be burnt, and to 
evatter some leaves (over the field), 


“We know of a good week and day on which to begin the cultivation. Now we want 
to plough with four yokes and to sow in a corner,” they said to each other. “ We left three 
months in the middle, and began to cultivate the kambulu in the month of Sins. In the 
month of Séna we made the servants chop leaves in pieces. We made them plongh five times, 
and harrow nine times, We made them plough in such a way, that there is no difference between 
the soiland the water. Buddyanda made his servants plough his field nine times and barrow 
five times; and not even a blade of grass beni |" 


When they were passing by Hanidotti Bail, Baddyanda came ip to them, 


“Where are you going, Buddyanda? My brother wants to know,” said Roti, “Tam coing 
to the hut of the astrologer Bira Ballya at Matii to ascertain the day for sowing the kam- 
bala,” saul Buddyanda. , 


“lease, Wait a while. Iwill goto Erajla and bring a cocoanut,’ said Channayya, 
He went to Erajlia, He puta ladder (oul. Hpper story, on! took « cocoanut stored there 


‘iw touk away the outer shell und folded iin hia thiek elo He gare the cocoanut to 
buddyanda. | 


“Baddyanda!t when you ask about a day for your kaméula, you should ask about a day 
for the Billavar boys’ field,” suid Chanuayya, 

Budidyanda, soon after the heroes left, broke the cocoanut into pieces and went off, eating 
them to the house of Bira Ballya at Mitt, Whon he got there and called to him, Ballaldi, 
Bira Ballya’s wife, answered the call, * Where is Haly ya gone, Ballildi ?” asked he. 

“ Having told the people of Upp»: Parma} and the lowe: untrie: of the good and the 


bad, he has c me back and taken a bath in boi|: cold and wam «ater. He bas drank rice- 
water aud oow sleeps quietly,” answered she. 
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“O woman! call him,” said Buddyanda. 

She took water in a beautiful pot and awakened the Ballil, her husband. He rose and 
stood up at once. 

“Wife, why did you awake me ?” asked he, and came out. 

“Master! Buddyanda! why did you make my wife call me?” asked he. 

“ Bira Malya (Ballya) of Matti! you must refer to the pragua-book and tell me a day for 
sowing my kawéula,” he said. 

The astrologer brought a bench for Baddyanda to sit on. He brought sixty handfuls of 
jétakams, and thirty handfals of granthams. He brought balls of gold and silver wires, 

And then Bira Malya of Matti ssid:—“ I want to tell you a sure hour, which I shall find 
with the help of a true star, Therefore you must give me a handful of money.” 

As soon as he gave it, Balyaya ssid :—‘* Buddyanda! on Tuesday, early in the morning, let 
the bullocks and men go down to the Aaméula. Shall I finish this, Baddyanda 7” 

“Do you, Balyjya, seek a day for the Billavara too,” suid Baddyanda. 

‘*For‘one kambula only the same day and hoor is fixed, There is no separate week or 
day," said Bira Balydya of Matti. 

“T go, Balyiiys,” said Buddyaoda; and went to his village. 

“ Have you ascertained a day for the kambula P" asked Channayya. 

“Tuesday is fixed for my kambula and the Tuesday following for yours,” said 
Buddyanda. 

“Brother Kati! two weeks and two days cannot be fixed for kambula, Let us begin this 
week,” said Channayya. “We should call for bullocks and labourers. Let us go.” 

While Channayya was going in the uppercountry of Parimal, calling his tenants, Buddyanda 
was going about in the lower country calling his tenants. There were a few tenants who had 
four oren in that village, but there were many tenants who had two oxen only, 

“Tf you have separate kamdulas,to whom we are to send oxen?” said the villagers to 
Buddyanda. 

“ [eave the Billavara’ dambela, you people, and send the oxen to my tamdula!” said 
Boddyanda. 

Bat Channayya said:—" Baddyands has only one kambula, and we also have only one 
kamjule, but there are two weeks fixed ; therefore, you people, may send him the oxen first.” 

Buddyanda and Channayya met together. 

“Tako care! Channayya! Take care! Do not you plough the kamSwla on the same day in 
that village,” said Buddyandas. 

“What is this foolishness of Baddyanda, who is like a pig? I shall make some one 
trample on you,” said Channayya. 

Four yoke of oxen went to the kamdula of the heroes, but to Buddynnda's kaméula went 
only one yoke of oxen. The water and mud of the heroes’ kambula were mixed together, while, 
in Buddyanda's kambula, the water became in ong corner clear, while the other corner was 
being ploughed, Then a yoke of oren, and a man, named Yellira Eurenda, were sent by the 
heroes to Baddyands. Though they were called by Koti and Channayya, they sent them 
to Buddyanda's kaméula. Baddyanda beat them badly, untied the oxen and drove them away 

“They are begged oxen and the man is acdoly. If you are envious of me, let us try 
together. Do not want for oxen and a man ?” said Baddyanda. 
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Baddyanda plonghed and sowed his kaméula and returned to his ifdu. The heroes having 
ploughed and sown their Eamin/a went back to Erajha. The charitable heroes gave to each of 
those, who had ploughed with buffaloes, three sérs of rice and a lenf full of boiled rice, They gave 
to cach, who had ploughed, over two sérs of rice, and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented 
all the villazers with oil to rubon themselves. They passed through the d’du of Baddyanda, 
nul Boddyanda sent the villagers, who had ploughed for him, to the door of the heroes, 


“Tt is your turn to-morrow to go to the Aewbula at Hanidotti. Our paddy field requires 
much water, The soil of it will crack, even in the moonlight. Then the dry grass can neither 
be cut witha sickle, nor be plucked by the land. Therefore, brother, shall you go or 1?” 
asked the younger brother, 


“You, Channayya, are crnel! Anger and strife may bappen between you and the foolish 
Baddyanda, Onr caste occupation is to extract fari. Do you, Channayya, attend to that 
lusigess,” said KGti. 

Channayya went to a forest called Sanka Maté to draw toddy from the trees, 

“Then IT shall go to Hanidotti,” said Kiti. | 


Koti Baidya took a thick coloured cloth and sufficient seeds, and he took alsoen harrow, 
which had been worn by being used on a field producing sixty muras of rice. Then Buddyanda 
let in the water and filled the heroes" fields. 

“Aho, Buddyanda! there is no water that I can see in your kaméula for even a goose to sit 
in on the mud heaps, and for a frog to sit in in the holes. Dut our kewbula is like the sen of 
Rama Samudram,” said Koti Baidya, “Althongh there are a thousand men and womentotake 
their food at Erajha, we have also 40 take our food at our Erajha. Therefore, Buddyanda 
how much can Dendure ?- If it had been my brother that was here, the resnlt of the ploughing 
would have reached to one and a half, while it will now be only one,” snid Koti. | 

“You praise your brother. Has he conquered the land, hunting a large tiger? Has he 
been presented with a «ér of gold rings for having killed a tiger ? Has ho been covered with 
peacock’s feathers ? Has he fonght a battle, riding on a noseless horse? Has he put the sky 
ibowe the earth ?" said Buddyanda. 


While Koti and Baddyanda were thos disputing, Channayya heard them with his ears 
and said :—" What is this, Koti? Buaddyanda’s voice is beard for a long distance, but yours 
only fora short distance.” 

“ Brother ! look at Buddyanda's Lomlula, and brother, look at:ours'!” said Kati, 


Channayya Baidya never stopped running till he reached Erajhn, got his dagger of steel, 
rubbed it over with a powder of white stones, made it sharp and came back. When he came 


back, Buddyanda wns sitting on o verandah by o cocoaunt tree at Ajamafija Eétya. 
Chanunayya bowed down to him and said :-— | | 


“Tsalated a Aoyési tree, growing on a hill! What do you see, brother Koti? Let one 
of my salutations be for the god Narayana on high, Let the other one be for Bhami Dévi, 


And let the last one be for the seventy-seven karirs of gods! Now what do yon see, Kiti ? 
Tie the bow with a string." . | 


They ent one of the banks of Buddyanda’s Lambula and let the water off, Then 
Pudilyanda took a harrow and came to drive them off, 

Then said Channayya:—“ What do you see, brother ?” 

They took a log ont of the water and beat him, until his joints were broken, They took 
a green Jenf ofa cocoanut and beat-him, till his bones were broken, They took a bundle of 
small turt-mvwl{n thistles and beat him, till his face was wounded, They took an arrow, and 
plunged it into his breast. They tock his body, holding his hands and legs, and put it north 
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and south, on a heoal hank in his hanbate: They t tore hie thick cloth, Se tied his toes with 
it. They took three harrow-loads of soil and said : — 

“The threa harrow-loads of soil are three hundred cakes for your supper, Three harrow- 
loads of soil out of our kambula put on your heart are for sandal to rub on you.” 

Afterwards they dressed up at Padumakatté a harrow and made it like Buddyanda. 
Then they went to Boddyanda’s 4d, and ealled: — “Woman! Woman.” 

His wife heard the second call, and answered the third call. 

* Who is it that called,” asked she. 

‘.No one, but we heroes!" said they, 

“Why do you children come here, who have not come up to this time? You, who have 
never spoken tome? You, who were against my husband, as if he were a Naga or a Kundodi ? 
Who induced you to be friendly? O Bima! Rama! Brahmati!" said she. 

“0 woman! wise people of Upper Parma] and Brihmanas of the lower country 
reconciled us. With one flower and nut we have healed the ill-will between us. We have 

“Tf you are heroes who are not envious, you will pass by the didn," said she. 

«Woman! Buddyanda was tired by the morning sun, and the moisture in his throat was 
dried up. Therefore he wants you to take him milk in a small tumbler, water in a jug, and 
betel-nut on a plate,” said they. 

] shall take them, children! You, who have never yet come, have come here! The day 
has come near for me to leave off wearing my nose jewel, and my kariya mani necklace. For 
your meal at the master’s house there are boiled rice in an earthen jar, curds in a basket, 
pickles in a wooden vessel, five hundred sorts of curries prepared with curds and three hondred 
kinds of curries with tamarind, and a thousand curries with cocoanut,” said she. 

“fama! Rama! Brahmati! Woman, hear os! We came here, having finished our mea! o! 
boiled rice-water. We take our meals twice a day, but not thrice,” said they. 

“*So let. it be, children! If you will not take your dinner, there is betel-nut of your 
master’s to chew !"" said she, ‘* Where ia that girl? O Jaina girl, give the heroes betel-nut inte 
their hand.” 

“« Girl, have you experienced wisdom in the heart, pain of the back, and knowledge of the 
world ?"" asked iy asd ben When she bronght betel-nut, the younger took it in his hand. 

“Woman! we have taken betel-not,” said they, and called ont again:—*“0 woman, 
where are those muras of pallé berries, the small mura of kadefija berries, and the bandle of 
canes, which were taken from us by force in our childhood ?” asked they, 

She began to think, and said:—‘“They are upstairs by my bath-room, children! 
take them !” 

The younger brother Channayya took his Rima Kengude dagger, strock the muras with 
it and took them away. Then they passed by the border of the yard, and by a small opening 
closed with two sticks across it. 

“Woman! we bave taken your betel-not. We have pot in this stick fastened here,” 
said they. 

Then the woman said -—“ Is there any remainder, heroes ? or is it finished ?" 

“Tf Boddyanda is finished, you will burn yourselves, but if he remains, we shall give 
him blows,” said Kiti and Channayys. 

The children went onwards and sat by the way at Uddanda Buttu. Paoddyanda's wifo 
took milk in a small tumbler and made a maid take a jog of water, and on the road to 
Handyottu Bail she saw blood flowing into a small drain. 
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“Oh my maid! this must be the water that my husband spat out when chewing betel- 
gut,” said she. 

“This is not water spat out after chewing betel-nnt, bat blood,” said the maids. 

When they had passed on a little, they saw a harrow" dressed op. As soon as Bud- 
dyanda’s wife saw the barrow dressed up, she began to cry out and beat her head. The 
inhabitants of Upper Parimaél and Brihmagas of the lower country came running when they 
heard her erying out, 

“You men who have come ranning, what do you see of my beanty ?" said Boddyanda’s 
wife. “You men hold the dead body by its hands and legs, and put it south and north on a 
bonk of the kum Sula.” 

They took it, holding the legs and hands, and put it on the bank of the kambula, 

“ Let a nose-jewel and a neck-jewel, too, be on the heroes’ breasts,” said she. 

“You break them on your husband's bosom when you are married, but why do you break 
them for our sake?” asked the heroes. 

They saw the beauty of Buddyanda’s wife, as they went to Erajha, When they reached 
Evajha, they sat on the swinging cot, and Siyina, their uncle, came to them, 

“What is that stain, children, on your faces ?" asked he, 

‘Tt is the stain that we bad, when we were brought ont from our mother’s womb," said 
Kot. 

“ Baddyanda came forward and we killed him,” said Channayya, 

“ When I reared you with a handful of rice during my life time, I hoped you would burn 
me into five sére of ashes, when I died,” said their uncle. 

“Where is a present for us, uncle P" asked they. 

“Q children! go to the Edambir Chavadi, and get a present in addition to the former 
one, euch as salladéjd and sattanéjd," said Siyina, 

They went to the Ballé| and anid to him:—*“On the north part of your honse there is a 
paddy field producing three hundred muras of rice, and sowing three sérs (of paddy). Please, 
vive ua that field.” 

“The produce of that field is for Government taxes. Do not ask for it! Ask for another, 
children !" said the Ballal, 

“ There is a paddy field to the south of the bidw producing five hundred murag of rice, and 
sowing five sre of paddy. Please, give us that one,” said they. 

“The produce of that is be used for the servants of my house. Therefore, heroes, ask 
for another present," said he. 

“In the south of the house there is a jack tree. One of its branches produces soft jack 
fruits and agother branch produces hard fruita, Please, give us that tree.” 

“Those are the fruits that the childron of the house eat publicly, Ask for something 
else, heroes!" said he, : 

" There are a harrow and a pickaxe, called Rama Lachana. (Give us them,” anid they, 

“Thave dry grounds, sowing sixty muras of paddy, banks which burst, and walls which 
falldown. Therefore, I want that harrow and pickaze,” said he. 

“On o round verandah, called Padma Katt, at your palace, there isa red cocoanut. One 


bunch produces an earthen jar full of dri, and the other shoot produces a thousand cocoanuts. 
(rive os that!” 








Mt Always described ae” Basurir Pappu Kotturé” in the text, 
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“That tree is for the cocoanuts and oil used for the people of the house. Therefore, I can- 
not give you it,” said he. 

“Let it be, if you cannot give us that tree. There are five large she-buffaloes. Please, 
give us them at least,” asked the heroes. 

“O heroes, there are four mothers in my palace. You have asked to-day for the 
she-buffaloes, and you will ask for the mothers, too, to-morrow,” said the Ballil. 

“We will never set our feet in the land, where sons are married to their mothers! We 
will not drink water there,” said they, aud went to a distance of four feet. 

At this time a letter from Siyina about the murder of Buddyanda was brought in through 
the small door. The Ballil read the letter, and sent a man for the heroes. 

“ A thousand of such as Buddyands can be found hereafter, but heroes like these cannot 
be found again. I will give them my palace. [ will give them my land. Let the heroes 
come back!” said he, and gave them a Ictter. 

They saw the letter, made answer and said : — “We went back from you and will never 
return again,” 

Then they went on to the hut of Hinkiri Bainér,and said : — “ Where are the one-pointed 
iron nails and the two-pointed iron instrament? They were given to you to repair? Where 
are the handle of Aeruva, and the plough of beiya?" 

“ What is it, that the heroes say?” said Hikiri of his wife, “They are not even so wise 
as to cease taking their meals at Parimil. I will pierce their breasts with the handle of Aeruva, 
the plough of bengae, the one-pointed nail and the two-pointed tapering instrument.” 

“Brother, doea the plongh come on the heart, when it passes over the fields? He is a 
wise man. I shall ask him again and return, Brother, do you go on,” said Channayya. 

Channayya made him go three times round his hut, and pierced hia breast with the dagger, 
and the men and women made an ontery. The neighbours came ranning op, and asked : — 
“What is the outcry about 7” 

“The blacksmith tried an impossible work, when a spark of fire flew ont and the hut 
was burnt,’ said the younger brother. 

They went on further, and then to one Baju, the washerman. They called out to the 
woshorman and said :— "We have given you dirty clothes; have you washed and retarnedi 
them?” 

“ No," said Biln the washerman. 

They speared Bila the washerman, and went on farther, and came to one Sanku, the oil- 


‘©Where is Safkn the oil-maker? We have given him a kalasé of oil-seeds, Where is 
one-fourth of the wund of oil?" asked they. 

“\T do not know, heroes! you have given and I have taken it,”’ said he, 

They speared Sanku the oil-maker, and went on to one Abbu, the potter. 

‘We have given youa kalasé of paddy, where are small and large earthen vetscls ? " 
asked they. 

He shewed them a broken pot and told them to take itaway. They stabbed Abbu tho 
potter with their dagger. 

“So have we killed Abbu, Now let us go to the toll gate !" said they. 

Déré, the toll-taker, saw them froma distance, and came down from his verandah and 
ran away, but they waited for Déré, till hia return. They saw him coming froma distance, 
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and started onwards, and said : — “ Who is that going along? Is he a Sambhig? A son of a 
Jaina Séti? Is he a Baraga, the son of a Ban}r” 
““ No matter who you are, you must pay the daily toll at Banga's verandah,” said Deré, 


‘Why do you ask toll, Déré? Have we loads on our heads, Dér€? Have we loads on our 
backs, Déré? Do men or women follow us, Déré?”* asked they. 


“ The toll is for your dagger of steel, which you have on,” said Dés. 

“ No one has ever taken toll from us in the whole world up to this day, not even from the 
creation of the sun and the moon,” said they. 

‘Brother! Déré has good sense. I will ask him the remaining questions and follow you,” 
said Channayya. | 

Then he stabbed Déré in the breast, Déré vomited blood and white rice. Then Channayya 
put three coins on his breast and said : — “Take toll from every body going along the road.” 

They went toashed for water, and asked the Brihmana: — “ Holy one, have you pure 
water?’ 

“T have water, but Lhave only three cnps in my honse. One is used for giving water 
in the hot season to kings and great people, and a second one is for Brihmanas. But, children! 
there is a small spont of bell-metal. Shall I pour water ont of it 7” said he. 

“We do not drink water froma spout, in which people of twelve religions and one 
hundred castes have drunk,” said they. 

Kiti held out his dagger's point, on which the Brihmana poured water, and drank water 
through the handle, 

“Oh! Brother, you have drank water and rested, How can I drink water?"’ asked 
Channayya. 

The Brihmana gazed at Channayya's face, and when he saw the red eyes, the brown hair 
on his face, the mustaches bent like a horn, and his breast, the Brahmana was attacked by a 
devil that can never be routed, His hands were drawn back of themselves as if he were 
pouring out water, and then the water went suddenly up t his head and he became senseless. 
Then Kiti asked of the people: — “Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permission 
of the king Fr” 

The younger brother knew what to do. He stood up at once and began dmgging 
away the Brahmans, 

Then Editi said:— ‘'Do not go, brolier! Do not go. If you think two wars of the 
Brihmana, you will become a sinner that has killed a red cow at Kast, If you do not heed my 
advice and go any further, you will become as a sinner that has killed me, If you disregard: 
this advice, you will have committed seventy-seven karors of sins.” Channayya was not the 
brother to disregard Eéti’s advice. 


““Q Brother! I will give you an oracle. If itis useless, treat it aa useless; and if it is 
rood, treat it as good," said the Brahmana, 

He brought sixty handfuls of jdtakamsand thirty handfulsof granthams. Hebronght golden 
balls and wires of silver, and put them on a plank of white kadréli, and he also shed tears, 

“Do not try on any injustice: tell the trath now, putting down a handful of the balls,” 
said Channayya. 

“ At Nelli and at Savalandddka enemies with swords are waiting both on the trees and 
onthe ground, A little furtheron a berry with a white stone will fall on Channayya's hat, and 
if you go on further, you will seea woman named Kantakke, who is selling Areca-nut,”’ said 
the astrologer. “'O Chan-iayya and K4ti, let me fold up the wires.” 
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“Do you, Brihmaga, perform piija to your tables, and we now pay your charges,” said 
the brothers, and gave him nine pagodas, “Do you, Bralhmaga, think to yourself that these 
nine pagodas are equal to nine lakhs of rupees !" | 

Then they proceeded farther and saw Kantakke selling Areca-nots. 

“(Q mother Kantakke! put the basket of nuts aside !"" said they. 

“Do you remember the Eqambiir Baidyas, who give rice at interest, and money at 
interest F*' said they. 

They went on, At Savalandidka a berry with a white stone fell into Channayya’s hat, and 
so he made five hundred berries fall down with the point of his dagger, and with the handle 
of it three hundred more. They appeared like diamond flies at Nelli and Savalandidka.? 
When the people at Nelli and Savalandidka asked aboat this wonder and enchantment, 
they saw the brave heroes, Some of them ran away as soon as they saw them, and ran up 
hills, and he who could not run bit the grass. 

“Ts not he, who has flown away, a bird? Let him be anarmy! Now letusgo on further,” 


said they. 
, (To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8. 
(Continued from p. 182) 
according to the Aids Mfdld, a dark cloth is an amalet agninst the evil eye"? A Hindu mother 
with a young child, passing a haunted place, draws her robe over the child. At the time of 
teaching the Chitpivan boy the sacred Gayatri, or Sun-hymn, his hands are tied in a cloth and 
covered by his father’s hand, and both, the father and the boy ore covered with a cloth.™ Similarly, 
in one part of the wedding service, the ChitpAvan bride has her head covered with a piece of 
broad-cloth.® Gujarit Srivaks draw s cloth over the cocking place and dmnking vessels,” 
Gajarit Musalmiins believe that: black indigo, cloth and black cetton threads keep off spirite.®! 
Gajarit Hindus, when settling a bargain, put their hands under a mantle.@ The Dekhan 
Ramiéta tie the ends of the bride and bridegroom's robes toa cloth, which four men of the 
family hold over them.@ Among the Uchiias, or pick-pockets, of Poona, when a girl comes of 
age, five half cocoanuts, five dry dates, turmeric roots, betel-nuts and rice and a bodice-cloth 
are put in her lap. At « Dekhan Kianbt's death, before the body is taken out of the house, the 
chief niourner is given a piece of cloth to tie round his chest,™ and, at the wedding of an 
Ahmeduagar K6li, pieces of bodice-cloth are put on stick ends, instead of flags, and they are 
held round the bridegroom. The Jingars of Poona, on the fifth day after a birth, roll the 
child from. head to foot in cloth, and ly it on the ground.” The dead Dhrava Prabhu of 
Poona is laid on & white woollen cloth.” Among the Dekhan Pitiné Prabhus, at their thread- 
girding, the boy is rolled in a sheet, lifted by his mother's uncle, and taken into the porch. 
When the yuri, or religious teacher, of the Dekhan Mhiirs, initiates a child, he covers himself 
and the child with # blanket or a cloth, or a curtain is held between him and the rest of the 
people? The Kéragar women of South Eivara continue to wear the leaf-aprons they used to 





13 By berries are hore intended men. 
® Bombay Garetteer, Vol, XVII. p. 118. 


" Balfour's Bnewlopedia, Vol. ¥. p. 29. 

= Op. cit. Vol. aris: 138. “ ® Information from Mr, Bhimbhai. 

« Information from Mr. Fazal Lutfallah, F Pryor, p. 112. 

t? Bombay Gavetteer, Vol. X VILL p. 417. Op. cit, Vol, XVIII p. 478. 

@ Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 3€8. Op, cit, Vol. KVIL. p. 204. 

© Op, cit, Vol, XVII. p. 341. eK. Raghnalth’s Paldne Prabhas. 

© Gp, cit, 1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIIL p. #1. 
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wear when they had no other clothing.” The Dhbra of Poona pat a face-cloth on the dead.*? 
The Belgaum Kémtls, at their weddings, atretcl: a three-cornered cloth in front of the boy's 
house, and at a rich Muadliar’s foneral a cloth is spread for the procession to walk on.™ 
When a high caste Dharwar girl comes of age, a washerman is called. He folds a cloth, 
draws coloured lines on it, spreads it in the makhar, or wooden frame, and the girl is made to 
sit on it. The Bijapur Brihmaps, when a child is being named, apparently to keep 
spirits off the mother as that would affect the child, set her standing on a wooden stool with 
a cap on her head and with shoes on. A cloth isheld between the bride and bridegroom in the 
Bijipur Ghisidi’s wedding procession”® In Bijapur Silvant and Holiyachihalki Lijgayats 
cover their water-pots with a cloth.” Among the Maratha Gavandis of Shélapur, the chicf 
moarner ties a piece of cloth across his shoulder and chest2* Whena Kanara Havig¢ Brihman 
tedches a son the Gayatri, or Sun-hymn, he covers himself and the boy with a cloth.” Amoug 
the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at their Baptism, the priest draws the end of hisatole over the 
child's face, when he takes it into the church. Whena Beni-Iari'll babe is being circumcised, 
his father sits, praying, covered with a veil,™! 

Among the Bengal Khirwirs women dance doubly veiled.@ In the Brihman marriage, 
in Bengal, Brihaspati, or the gods’ teacher, is called on to guard children till they wear 
clothes." In Bengal, when a boffalo is sacrificed to Durgi, o cloth is laid on its back.®4 
Gloves used to be worn by Parsi women in their monthly sickuess,™ and most Paral women 
cover their hair with a piece of cloth.” Musalmin women in Turkistin wear thick, dark, 
horse-hair veils.” 

A Burman, when attacked with cholera has a cloth thrown over his face.*? In China, strips 
of cloth and paper are used to drive away spirits,” and a strip of white or yellow cloth js 
sometimes hung at the end of streets to keep off spirits.° Before 1868, the Japancse 
emperor used never to leave his palace or be seen. If he walked, as he rarely did, cloths 
were spread to keep him from touching the earth.” The Shinto god at Mishima is a pole 
with bits of paper or rags fastened to it,"? Across the archway of the Shinto temple of 
Ise, in Japan, simple white cloth or curtain hangs.” | 

The Nicobar people keep off spirits hy putting ap 9 screen made of pieces of cloth, which 
hides from their banefal sight the place where the houses stand™ The Papuan mother 
covers her child with leaves when any stranger Tocks at it. The emperor of Uganda, in East 
Airica, has crimson and white standards.” The disease spirit in Central Africa is put intoa 
rug aud carried to some tree, and thore Inid by nailing it into the tree-stem.? Rag-trees 
ure mo specialty of Central Africa, They are common in India, Persia, Ethiopia, America, and 
Western Europe.” 


Iu Russia, to get rid of an ague, make a rag doll, whisper words into it, and throw 
i somewhere where it will be noticed. Whoever picks up the rag will pick up the ague.? 


7) Walhonsé in Jour, Anfhrop. ut. Vol. V. p. 479. [So do Andamangse when clothed in petticoats by Euro. 
jet = Ewo.] 





"2 Rowhay Garetterr, Vol, XVILL p. 435. 72 Op, cit; Vol. XXL p. 93, ™ Op, eit. XXII ; 
t (ip, cit, Vol, RAUL p. HH, 1 Op, cit, Ful, XXitL p. 152, Se ae BA, 
TF dip, cit, Vol. XXUL p. 22, ™ Op. cit. Vol, XX. p. 95, 
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fH Gp, ch, Vol AVILL p. B28, * Dalton's Deer: plive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 130, 
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The Russian babe's cradle is hung round with a curtain of dark print or silk, apparently to 
keep off the evileye. Formerly narses were more afraid of the evil eye, and used to draw the 
curtain close round the babe! The Communion cloth is sacred in Rossin, Laymen and the 
lowest order of the clergy may dot touch it. No church can be consecrated without its cloth.! 
Formerly, at a Swedish wedding, the bride and bridegroom sat under a canopy.? The Russian 
Czar goes to be crowned under a canopy of eaglea, cloth of gold and ostrich feathers? In the 
Ftussian Church a curtain or veil is drawn between the body of the church and the altar.4 At 
the mysteries of the.Cabiri candidates were given a girdle, which they wore like an apron, as au 
amulet to keep off danger. The ninson wears a white leather apron; the Persians in the 
mvsteries of Mithra, and also the Jewish priest, wore an apron coloured blue, purple, and 
scarlet, The Germans put a right slirt sleeve, or a left stocking, in a cradle of an unbaptisesd 
babe to keep off Nickert ;* and it is a German belief that, if you find a treasure, you should either 
throw bread over it, or a piece of clothing that bas been worn next the skin.* In Germany, 
there was a belief that if a shirt is spun and stitched by a maiden who has kept silence for 
seven years, it not only undoes charms, but makes the wearer spell-proof and victorions.® 
Dreams are driven away by wearing « nightcap, because dreams are caused by the cold driving 
the blood to the brain. Saint Teresa of Spain (1540) was presented by the Virgin with 
an invisible cope, which guarded her from sin." The guardian virtue of cloth seems to be 
the origin of the Scoteh and French belief, that the child born with a cau! (a veil or holy hood) 
will be lucky? Compare the Roman Catholic scapulaire “two bits of cloth, an inch and a half 
square, which they join at the corners with tapes, throw them over their heads, and make one 
end lie on the breast and the other on the back," On State occasions, a silk canopy is carried 
over the Pope. From a time of which no memory remains, a canopy of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt bell at each corner, has been carried over the king and queen of England 
on the coronation day.!® After the king of England is anointed on the chest, between the 
shoulders, and on the arms, palms and head, he is arrayed in his robes, a cap is put on his head 
and gloves on his hands,'* After being anointed, Richard I. had his head covered with o linen 
cloth’? Cloth gives power over spirita, Compare the invisible coat and Prospero’s magic 
garment. The Anglo-Saxons held a care-cloth over the bride and bridegroom.’* Cloth, 
like other scarora, is also either a spirit-prison or a spirit-home. This explains the invi- 
sible-making coat of Middle Age legends and Prospero’s magic garment,'® the hiding and other 
magical properties being due to the dwelling in the cloth of some charmed spirit. So the sense of 
the practice in North-West Scotland and elsewhere of covering bushes near boly wells with pieces 
of cloth nailed on by patients™ is that the disease-spirit is prisoned by the guardian spirit of 
the well. The English sovereign on the day of coronation walks on cloth from the door of 
Westminster Hall to the Abbey. If clothes are offered to a Brownie or working spirit, or to 
a Devonshire Pixie, they fly away.2 On St. Agnes’s Eve, North England girls lay their stock- 
ings and garters cross-wise A cure for boils is to lay the poultice-cloth in a coffin with u 
dead body.* In England, it was believed that to lay part of the father’s clothes over a girl's 
body and a petticoat over a boy, was to ensure them favonr with the opposite sex.™ Soa 
girl's spell for procaring a sight of her future husband, is to wash her sash and lay it on o 
chair, to roll the left garter round the right stocking, or to lay pair of garters across at the 
1 Op. cit. p. 59. 1 Op, cit. p. SL 2 Chambers’s Book of Daye, p. 724. 
7 Jones” Crowns, p. 335, 4 Mra. Romanoff’s Riles and Customs of the Grarco- Russian Church, p. 54, 
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foot of the bed. In Durham, « garter tied round the left leg below the knee cures cramp In 
England, the newly-christened child continued to wear the christening dap till ihe morning 
after the christening.~ 


Colours, — Spirits seem to hold in special dread the three colours, yellow, red and black, 
and perhaps white. 


Yellow, — For six days before the wedding the Indian Musalman bride wears old tattercd 
yellow clothes. The admitted object of the practice is to drive away the spirits or jinns that 
hover round the bride and bridegroom, So when a wife prepares to meet a long absent 
husband she dresses in yellow from head to foot, A North-Indian Hindi song runs: “Her 
husband returns at eve, the fair one makes ready to meet him with yellow saffron on her 
brow, with a golden ring in her nose, with a garland of yellow gold hung round her neck, 
Golden, too, is her yestment and yellow sandal shines on her body. Ripe yellow péa she 
chews, The dear one makes herself yellow to meet her lord."** Among Gujarit Musalmina 
the marriage turmeric-robbing, pithi-lagdnd, is confessedly with the object of keeping 
off evil spirits, with whose presence the wedding-day air is so heavy-laden as to give 
rise to the proverb: — “Shadi kd wakht badd éhdri wakht hei. The time of marringe is 
nw very heavy time.” To silence any possible grumble of the bride:—“Of what ue is 
this yellow-paste rubbing,” the elders are primed with stories :—“ Khuda Bakhsh, the Paidhént 
weaver, had his wedding-day close at hand, Hira his bride was at her house. The pitAi, or 
jurmeric paste, was ready. The time of rabbing it on had come, The bride missed her nose- 
ring. She was allowed by mistake to go herself to fetch it, She found the ring and came 
back. When the rubbing on of the paste began, almost at the very sight of the paste, she fell 
into convulsions. For two or three days the fits came back at intervala, Her mother heard 
of a good exorcist and took Hird fo see him. The power of the exorcist forced the: spirit in 
the girl to speak, ‘Iam the spirit of a Sidi be said. ‘Iam agnomehalfaspanhigh, I saw 
this girl when she went for the nose-ring, I liked her. I noticed neither yellow clothes nor 
yellow paste to keep me off. I took possession of her,’ “ Yes,” says another of the elder ladies, 
“and Miriam Hasan of Mahim, with her new ideas, was looking about her just before the paste 
was pot on, - She fellina fit, She had looked into the tamarind tree in front of the house 
and the jinn who lived in the tamarind tree had seen her looking and took possession of hine: 
li was long before they could get the jimm to confess and leave her ... . .” During the 
gpitit-laden days of Dasara or Diwali no careful Mosalmin mother lets a child ont of doors 
without a yellow lemon in his pocket, A Bombay inspector, » Siirat Musalmip, going his 
rounds after durk on Diwall eve, felt something bob against his legs. He tried with his hand 
and found that the dear house-mother had dropped a lemon into each tail-pocket, Most Hindus 
of Western India mske yellow the bodies of the bride and bridegroom by robbing them with 
turmeric. Among most high-class Hindus the bride's cloth, or radhurastra, is always yellow, 
and the kankaas, or marriage wristlets, tied round the wrists of the bride and bridegroom have 
generally inside of them a piece of turmeric root and a betel-nnt. Before a thread-girding, 
the Brahmag boy ts robbed with yellow, and among several classes, when a girl comes of age, 
she is covered with yellow clothes, or is rubbed with turmeric, That it is the yellow colour, 
not the turmeric, that is valued, ia shewn by che fact that several classes use yellow earth 
instead of turmeric. The Vaishpava use of yellow earth, known as gopi-chandan, or milk-maid’s 
sandalwood, seems based on the belief that yellow scares spirits. That this is not because yellow 
is a festive colour, is proved by the practice of marking the face and chest of the dead with lines 
of yellow. The explanation that the object 18 to drive away spirits 18 supported by the belief 
among some Hindus that spirits fear yellow. When they re-thatch their houses at the begin- 
ning of the rains, the Marathi Hindus of the Kéikan give the thatcher s bundle of cloth, in which 
are tied turmeric, marking nuts, an iron nail, and rice, to lay on ‘he roof peak or ridge, that the 
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lightning may see them and flee, In the Kéikan, same Hindu mothers in child-bed tie u 
piece of tarmeric round their neck to keep off evil spirits, and continue to wear it for a year? 
Ata Dekbon EKunbl's wedding yellow lines are drawn on the cloth, which is held between the 
boy and the girl’ and ata Dekhan Raméat's wedding yellow rice is thrown over the bride and 
bridegroom.” Kauara Liigiyats tie tarmeric roots round the wrists of the bride and 
brideg: pom."7 In Shilipar, Komti women, rub their faces with turmeric powder. Tn 
Kanara, Havig Brahmay women, when in full dress, colonr with turmeric paste the parts 
of the body which remain ancovered.* In the Karnajak, among the Midlinva Drilimans, before 
marringe and thread-girding, the clief relations are robbed with turmeric and bathed in 
warm water® The Khonde gird their head-man with a necklace of yellow thread. and thes 
bind a yellow thread round the bride and bridegroom's necks anil sprinkle their faces wiih 
turmeric.” The Hos and Mundas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead with oil and for- 
merie."* The Gonds tie a yellow thread round the wrist of the bride and bridegroom. On 
the fifth day after a birth the Gonds call! women and rub them with turmoric4® The Hindi 
sonmyited wears yellow clothes. Among fire- worshipping Persians a yellow dog with four eye-like 
spots, or a white dog with yellow ears drives off the pollution spirit4? The Persians held gold 
ta be the purest metal; one washing cleaned a gold dish, a silver dish wautedl six. Birney 
women, and some Burman men, rub a sweet straw-coloured powder on their cheeks. Among 
the Malays, no one but the king may wear yellow. The road along which the emperor of Chine 
passes in bridal proceasion is covered with yellow cloths.“® The Lima of Thibet wears a lope 
yellowish robe? At the spring-ploughing festival in China, a lnsbandiman wen ring « yellow cout 
goes before the plough.“ In China, when a person is sick with headache or fever, the enchantes 
writes with a red pencil ona yellow paper, burns the paper and gives the ashes tu the sick man 
todrink.” At «a Baddbist foneral in Japan, women in mourning wear yellow clothes. In the 
Fiji Islands, vermilion and turmeric are robbed on the faces and bosoma of wives, who are killiad 
to accompany their dead husbands“! The people of Melville Istniid dniuh themselves with 
yellow. The Wagogos of East Africa wear yellow wristlets of goat skin to keep off spirits.™ 
The Mexicans stained the successful warrior yellow,“ and at Mexican festivals (he people painted 
their faces yellow. Greek virgins, at the fifth yearly sacrifice to Diana, wore yellow gow ne. 
thongh, with this exception, to wear any coloured dress at a festival was against the law® 11, 
Greece pills made of yellow silk and live spiders are belicved to cure agac.? The pedestal ot 
the Guardian of Ulster in Ireland was a golden yellow stone. In Mildle Age England gold 
rings were worn to cure patients suffering from the attacks of evil spirits. 

Red, — On almost all great Hindu occasions red or vermilion, kwikn, ix used along with 
yellow turmeric, Hindu women, whose husbands are alive, mark their brows with red powder. 
[n ‘Thana, wheo a high-clnss Hindu woman goes to visit a neighbour, at the cloge of her visit 
her brow is marked with red. In the Dekhan, the Chitpavan bridegroom’ face is marked 
with black and red.“' The Poona Uchlias, in preparing the oi) for the onion! valdron, paint 
™ Hombay Garafleer, Vol. XVILL p. a, 
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vv and yellow both the oil-mill and the bullock that works it.@ Dekhan Rimésis rub the 
hridegroom’s foot with red powder,™ and Gujarit Muhammadans, when the bride enters her 
hashand's house for the first time, killa goat,and mark the soles of the bride's feet with its blood.™ 
In Poona, at a wedding dinner, the place for each guest is marked with lines of red powder,™ 
At a Dekhan Kunbi's wedding, when the boy is seated outaide of the girl's house, Brahmans 
draw red lines on the walls.“ Some Dekhan Kunbis paint gaudy pictures and stripes of 
-vlour on their houses to keep off the evil eye.’ The dome of the Tirkéiwar temple at 
Nasik ia coloured red and white,™ The Komtls of Shilapur, on the fifth day after ao birth, wash 
the cot, and paint it with red and white lines.” In the Karnftak, all clothes given away os 
presents are rubbed with red powder. Some Belyaum Brihmaps have their houses painted 
with alternate stripes of white and red In Nigar, the pile of pots at the corners of the square, 
in which Gujarat Brahmans are married, are striped red and white." The Bedars, or Bindars, of 
Dhirwar smeartheir bodies with red, white and yellow earth.= The Gavandis of Bijipur throw 
red-coloured rice over the bride and bridegroom.” The Beni-Isri‘ils of Western India redden 
the bridegroom's hands and feet with henna.” At Malér marriages the bridegroom marks the 
bride’s brow with red.7? Among the Gonds, at the POlA festival, the bullocks and drivers are 
covered with red,?# and this reddening is part of the Pla festival in many parts of Western India. 
‘Yn the sixth day after a birth the Gonds mark the ground with vermilion.”” Red powder js 
perpetually thrown at Gond weddings.” In Bengal,as in Bombay and other parts of Indias, on the 
Philgan fallmoon,” the Hindus drench cach other with red water.” The village stones, or 
kernkalla, of Mysore, are painted in vertical lines red and white." The Ginapatiis, a sect of 
Hindas, mark their brows with red miniom.™ Formerly in Burma,” no one but the king could 
use vermilion. Similarly, when a Burman prince was executed, he was tied in a red velvet bag 
and drowned in a river.* Red cloth is used at Chinese weddings. Children in China, at the 
featival of Middle Heaven, have their foreheads and navels marked with vermilion to keep off evil 
spirits. In the Andaman Islanda, upla, or red oxide of iron, mixed with the fat of pigs or 
turtles, is applied to the body a3 an ornament or to cure disease.’ Some tribea in North 
Australia cover themselves with red earth,™ The Melville islanders, when in mournin g. paint 
their bodies red or white. Hottentot women mark sacred stones and cairns with red ochre. 
In Madagascar, Hova women stain their nails red." The Gallas of East Africa anoint 
themselves with oil and, red ochre. The Bongos of the White Nile apply red ochre to 
woonds as reducent and antiseptic.™ Ked and yellow are the great colours at the 
liahomey court. In South Africa, the chief's wife covera herself with oi) and red ochre*8 
lr, Livingstone noticed in South Africa an ide! with marks of red ochre and 
white pipe clay. Some tribes in South Africa smear themselves with fat and ochre 
to keep ont the influence of the san by day and of cold by night.” The Mubammedan 
women of North-West Africa stain their hands and feet red with henna.™ The Dakotas of 
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America paint the dead with vermilion or red earth.” Moerican warriors smeared their bodiea 
with bright paint! Greek girls had their toe and finger nails rose-tipped to keep spirits 

Black. — Spirits fear black, particularly lamp-black. Hindu women commonly use 
lamp-black to anoint their eyes and Inamp-black is sometimes applied to cure itch? Whena 
Hindo woman takes a young child out of doors, she marks its cheeks with lamp-black to 
keep off the Evil Eye. The Vaishgava marks his brow with an up-and-down line of lamp-black, 
Bhils to have the power of scaring spirits, and it seems to be its power of marking black that 
gives its holiness to the marking-nut. The special value of jet as an ornament seems to have 
been due to its power over spirits? The use of jet and of other forms of black elothing and 
ornament in mourning was apparently because black was able to shield the wearer from 
spirits. So also, perhaps, the Boddhists, Jains and Vaishnavas colour their gods black. The 
Srivak bridegroom in Gajarit wears a black silk-thread round his right ankle. In Gujarat, 
Muhammadan women, before taking a child ont, mark its feet, cheeks and palms with black 
to keep off evil spirits,’ and to ward off the Evil Eye they puta bit of charcoal into milk." 
The Poona Halalkhira, as a part of the wedding ceremony, blacken the bride and bridegroom's 
teeth. Hindu lying-in women in the Dekhan sometimes rob their teeth with black 
dentifrices Black thread and black nuta are hong roundo Dekhan Konb! child's neck, to 
help it to hold up its head.’ Among the Ahmednagar Kolls, to keep off the Evil Eyes 
the child’s eyes are marked with soot.® In Dharwar, Liigdyat women blacken their 
teeth.® The Vaishanva sect-mark for men is an up-and-down black mark with a red 
water-like circle of turmeric and cement. Kauarese women blacken their teeth with 
antimony.” Among Bijipor Brahmays, on the fourth day after a marriage, when the bride 
and bridegroom are making ready to go to the boy's house, the girl's mother goes to the 
house-shrive, and, holding « tray with a burning lamp over her head, walks five times round 
the marriage guardian. As she walks, her brother hold’ a sword sbove the flame, When the 
fifth turn is ended, the soot is scraped off the sword blade, and it is spotted over the boy's and 
girl's faces," The Bijapur Liigayat Kumbhirs mark the bride and bridegroom's brows with soot 
to keep off the ev il eye.!2 Karnitak Brahmans, in thread-girding, blacken the boy's eye-lida,’? and 
among Karnitak Muhammadans, when a man is attacked with severe fever, a black cloth, black 
grain, and a black hen are waved round the man and taken ont toa river side, The black 
hen is possessed by the fevor-spirit, and is allowed to go into the jangle, Araband Persian women 
make a black circle round the eye.'* According to the ancient Persians of the Sipasian faith, 
Saturn was o black stone, his temple was black, and his ministrants negroes, who were clad 
‘n blue!® Womeu in Central.Asia used to blacken their teeth!" In Burma, at the fish festival. 
their faces chalked, and othera with their faces sooted,!” Japanese girls 
omen in the Philippine Islands blacken their teeth. 
blacken their whole body.™ In Central Africr. 


some boys walk with 
at marriage blacken their teeth." w 
The Motua of New Guinea, when in mourning, 
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after the wife's death, the husband for two and half years weara a thick daub of charcoal pnate 
over his face; widows wear a blackened band of dry banyan leaf round the forehead?! 
Lamp-black and oil are applied to their eyes by Msuahili women in East Africa.* 
Among the Colerado North American Indians mourners cover their faces with black paint” 
In Medieval Europe, black oxen and black cows wore specially valued as sacrificial aninals.2 
Russian women wear black in mourning.* The Germans put black cummin seed in a babe’s 
cradle before its christening to keep of evil spirits. Sir W. Scott found beads of coral 
with bones and sshés in a borial urn in a cairn at Liddesdale in Scotland? In Scotland. 
a thread of black wool with nine knots cures sprain. When a death happens ina Devon- 
shire honse, some crape or other black stuff is tied to the hive, or the bees die® The 
pravtioe has its root in the belief that the dead will come back and will go into the bees, nuless 
he be scared by black. So it was beld that to find treasure, that is, to scare the fiends which 
guard and hide the treasure, the seeker should use black he-goat and a black hen. 


White.— White ia the ghostly colour, and whitewash is much used in the worship of the 
rural and early gods, Siva, the lord of spirits, is white! The Liigiyats smear the brow with 
white ashes. To keep the Evil Eye from blighting a crop, the Dekhan Kanbl sets in his field a 
white pot at the end of a pole.” Among most Brahmanic Hindus the wedding dress is white. 
According to Dr, Buchanan the people of North Kanara wash their houses with a white clay 
called prydt manu, that is,earth from Mount Jnydi, which they mix with the ashes of muddi bark.34 
Some Karnijak Brilimans, in the thread-girding ceremony, cover with chalk the outside of a 
copper vessel, into which they entice the boy's special guardian” The Burmese king 
hata white throne, o white umbrella, ands white clephant.® In China, at a Buddhist priest's 
funeral, all present wear white waist-bands.27 On her coronation day, Queen Ranavalona I. 
of Madagascar had her brow marked with white clay.’ The people in the outlying parts 
of Nabia, when they suddenly saw Burkhardt, said: — “Save us from the devil."™ White 
horses dud snow-white piga were considered inviolable in Medieval Europe. The Russian babe, 
after baptism, is clad in white’ In theearly Christian Church in Ireland and Scotland, white 
wie the baptism colour? Pennant (1800) in his Tour through South Wales, p. 28, noticing 
the whitening of the honses, says :—" This costom, which we observed to be so universally 
followed from the time we entered Glamorganshire, made me curions enongh to inquire into its: 
origin, It was entirely due to superstition, the good people thiuking that by means of this 
wencral whiteuing they shat the door of their houses agninst the devil.“ In England, at the 
funerals of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well aa of infanta, the scarves, hat-bands and 
gloves given as mourning nsed to be white White is an unlucky colour for English kings, 
Charles the First was crowned in white. In ancient times, in England, people used 
to raise the devil by making a white cirele with chalk, setting an old hat in the centre of the 
circle, and repeating the Lord's Prayer,“ 





Comb. — Among high-class Hindus in Bombay, when a girl comes of age, her lap is filled 
with frait, rice, betel-nnts and leaves, anda comb,4?7 Among the Boni-Isri‘ll coming of age and 
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Pregnancy rites, the first rite istocomb the girl's hair. The Siihalese wear a comb in 
their hair. The Papuans of North Guinea wear a bamboo comb in their hair with a cloth 
hanging from the points of the comb likea flag.” The comb was considered a sacrod emblem 
in pre-Christian times, and was often used in divination. In Christian days it preserved so 
much of its sanctity that we find a comb mentioned among the appliances needed at a solemn 
High Mass, especially when sung by a Bishop. Some sacred combs were of ivory, some were 
plain, some were adorned with elaborate carving, even gemmed with Precious stones, A list of 
acted combs.is given by Dr. Rock as having belonged to St. Cuthbert, St, Neot, Si. Dnnatan 
and other Saints, Various combs were long preserved at Durham, Canterbury, Glastonbury 
and other holy minsters. At Thetford, in the church of St. Sepulchre, may still be seen the 
comb of St. Thomas, the martyr of Canterbury, and at Durham the comb that was found wmuside 
&t. Cathbert’s coffin.” 


Coral, — In Gujarit, a coral ring is worn to keep off the evil influence of the ann. The 
Poona Vaidue, an early tribe of wild doctors, wear coral necklaces,®! Prova! dhaama, or coral 
ashes, isa Hindu medicine*® The Lepchas of Darjeeling wear a profusion of mock eoicant 
coloured beads. In Bengal, coral is touched by mourners when they are purified.“ Tarbosn 
in 1514, noticed that Hinda women in Vijayadurg wore five strings of coral round their arma, 
Coral and tortoise-shell are worn as ornamonts by the Andaman Islanders.“ Arab women, in 
North-West Afric, wear long strings of coral round their necka."? Coral is worn poles 
neck in Nubia. The South Central African diviuer holds a white coral in hishand.” (Coral 
keeps off fear. A coral worn round a child's neck helpa it to cut its teeth. It is an amulet 
against fuscination. According to a Latin work (1536) witches say that. coral keeps 
lightning, whirlwinds, tempests and storms from ships and houses." I[y England, coral was 
used as an amulet against epilepsy. 


Cross, — In many parts of the world, long before it becamon Christian symbol, the 
eross had a magic or spirit-acaring power. Its presence on early remains shows that, from 
the thirteenth ceutury before Cliist, the cross was acommon and favourite ornament or al ape inh 
Asia Minor, Greeee, Italy, Central Europe, the British Islands, Skandinavia, and Iceland. Besides 
the even-limbed Greek cross and the shafted Roman cross, two forms of cross have been held jn 
widespread honour as lucky or talismanic. These are tho ring-topped cross or crux ansats 
of Egypt, Asia Minor and Chaldea, and the guarded cross, the gammadion or svastika, of 
Skandinavia, Central Europe, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China and Japan. At present, with 
bo trace of connection with any of the higher religions, the sign of the cross is hold to be lucky 
ond a scarer of evil spirits by many of the lower classes in India, in Ashantee and other parts of 
Africa, and in North and South America.“ Spirita fear crossed lines. So, to keep off sickness, 
the Masilarus, a class of Dharwar begyars, brand with a red-hot needle their new-born babes 
with the form of the cross. The tribfla, or trident, is one of the Weapons of Si ra, the lord 
of spirits. At the ear-boring ceremony among the Belgaum Gosavis, the teacher, who performs 
the ceremony, begins by setting a trident in the ground and worshipping it.@ The Hijipur 
Laminia mark the backs of the bride and bridegroom witha turmeric cross. The Siryavamal 
Lids of Bijapur mark with a cross the cloth that is held between the bride and bridegroom.@ 
The Bijipar Gavandis have a yellow cross in the centre of the cloth which is held between the 
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bride and bridgroom.™ The Bijapur Bedars, before marriage, draw a red-powder cross, in the 
lucky or scasiik shape, on & white sheet.7? Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at baptism, 
the priest signs the child's head and breast with the sign of the cross.” The Dekhan Raméisia, 
at n marriage, spread on the ground a squsre of wheat and millet grains, and divide it into four 
by two lines drawn from opposite corners.: Zhe svastik, or end-guarded cross, holds the first 
place among Jain lucky marks. Gujarat Jaina, or Srivaks, on marriage days draw lucky 
crosses on the shaven heads of children, A red circle, with a evastik in the centre, is marked on 
the place where the family gods are kept? The Jews are said to have marked the brow with 
the fr, or T crosa, to secure safety7# Certain Egyptian amulets were marked with a cross.” 
The Chinese set iron tridents on the tops of their houses to keep off evil spirits, and place 
them on the taffrails of ships to ward off evil.® Chinese spirits write with a T-shaped planchette 
maiie of peach wood.” In the expedition despatched by the Emperor Maurice to assist Chosroe 
11. against Behram (A. D. 600), General Narses sent to Constantinople some Turks taken as 
prisoners who bore, marked on their forehead, the sign of the cross, The emperor inquired 
why barbarians bore this token. They said that once, during virulent pestilence, certain 
Christians had persuaded their mothers to prick a cross on the foreheads of their children.” 
In the Hawaii and other islands’ the ground floor of some of the temples was shaped like a 
cross. According to Hahn, the Hottentots (1600-1700) went into caves and said prayers, raising 
their eyes to heaven, while one makea the mark of the cross on the other's forehead. The) 
cross is a common symbol in South Aerica,®' Constantine's cross standard, the Labarum, was 
a Roman cavalry standard, o long pole with a cross beam or silken veil hung ‘from its end.™ 
In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the crosa was supposed to reatore life.” A crocs is worn round 
the neck by all Russians night and day. It is also bung in cradles.“ The Russian priest 
crosses the child over its brow, lips, and breast. At a Roman Catholic baptism the 
croaa is signed eight times on the sdult's ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, heart, and shoulders, 
and thrice in the air.“ The Germans believe that on the three nights of Yule a cross 
should be made on stable doors, or the horses will be fairy-rifden.” According to Grimm 
the belief that witches and devila shun the cross is the reason why so Many crosses are seen On 
German doors on the firat night im May. According to Count D'Alviella,™ in Flemish 
Brabant, a whitewash cross saves wall from lightning, and guards the inmates from fire and 
sickness. Whitewash well crosses are common in Belgaum and other parte of Western 
India to keep off sickness and the effects of the Evi: Eye. The German peasant nsed to plough 
ge cross into each corner of his feld, and, to guard unchriatened children against elf or devil, 
a cross was hung over the cradle.” Saint Teresa, the great Spanish Saint (1540), seeing 
the devil in a vision, put him to flight by making the sign of the cross, Charlemagre, of France 
and Germany, retained among his symbols of rule the cross which from time immemorial served 
if all countries aa magic symbol, significant of power over the elements, especially over 
water? Among the Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the confirmation ceremony, the 
Bishop signa himself with the cross.®! At baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and 
says :—'' Satan, fly ; behold God, great and mighty, draweth near." The signing of the 
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cross in consecrating salt at baptism is expressly snid to be made to exorcise the evil spirit out 
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of the salt." That the object of signing the cross is to scare the devil, is again hewn in is 
Roman Catholic baptism, where the priest says: — “And this sign of the holy cross, which 
we make apca his forehead, do thou, accursed devil, never dare to violate."™ Similarly, the 
baptismal sign of the cross is said to be made that Christ may tuke possession. A Romun 
Catholic should make the sign of the cross as soon as he awakes,“ according tothe rule, “when 
you awake defend yourself (that is, from the lagging spirits of night) with the sign of the 
cross." In the Litany the Cross is called the Terror of Demons. "The black rood or 
black cross of St. Margaret worked wonders.” The Royal English Sceptre has a cross,’ and 
a Maltese diamond cross ia uscd in the coronation of the English kings! Tf, after supper on 
Christmas Eve, a girl shakes wut the table cloth ata eross-way, o man will meet her and give 
her good even, Her husband will be of the same heightand figare.? In the north of Englaud, 
the bride's maids at night cross the bride's stockings.’ The following lines occur in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Vol. li. p. 15:— 
“ That his patron's cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fends from the wizard's grave.” 

The widespread worship of the cross, to which these examples bear witpess, seems to belong 
to two main stages: — (a) The worship of crossed lines as in itself a lucky evil-scaring 
shape; (b) the worship of the cross as the symbol ofa guardian. The earlier view of the 
luckiness of crossed lines is the Indian (perhaps, is the Brabant) village idea that a whitewash 
cross guards a wall; this is the value of the cross on the Ashantee bronze and on the religious 
gourd-drum both of North and of South America. The same value may be supposed to lie 
at the root of the early cross worship in Asia Minor and Europe. Besides this early worship 
of crossed lines asa spiril-controlling picture, the use of the cross as a gaardian-symbol was 
widespread before its adoption by the Christians. In India the favourite end-guarded cross is 
called srastika, meaning “it is well”; in China the cross is a symbol of life; in Japan it isa 
sign of lack; among the Phanicians and the Israelites the tau, or headless cross, was a sign of 
life and health; in Germany and in early America the hammer-shaped cross was a sign of ferti- 
lity. This widespread agreement between the meaning of the cross as a symbol and its meaning 
asa pictore of chossed lines seems to shew thatthe early belief that the cross shape has a spirit- 
scaring value aided its adoption by the later religions as a guardian symbol. Its form, into 
which so many meanings wight be breathed, helped its popularity. Till late-born Islam, with 
the doubtful exception of the religion of Zoroaster, few of the higher religions have failed to 
adopt the cross asa worshipful symbol. Among the high pre-Christian religions Sun-worship 
69 thoroaghly accepted the cross ns a symbol of the gaardian Sun that Count D'Alviella, in 
hia Mijration of Symbols, rests satisfied with tracing the cross to a sun-symbol, The examples 
given above shew a worship of crossed lines that passes back into beliefs earlier and coarser 
than the refinements of sun-symbolism. That the good luck, or spirit-controlling power, of 
crossed lines is older than its guardian influence os a sun-symbo! is shewn by the use of the 
croas as a symbol of the moon and of so many other guamdians besides the san, that the cross 
has been supposed to be a general sign of divinity.‘ 

The question remains : —If the virtue of the cross has its origin, not in the fact that it is 
the symbol of some great puardian but because of the demon-ruling influence of a picture of 
croased lines, to what is the demon-ruling power in crossed lines due? The explanation seems 
to be the early and still widespread belief that spirits haunt the crossings of roads. In many 
parts of Western India, even in Bombay City, in the early morning, may be found at the cross- 
ings of roads a basket with coco kernel, flowers, an egg, red powder and oil, into which some 
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harassing demon or some disease fiend has been coaxed or scared out of its human lodging, and 
get at the nearest meeting of roads as both a spirit haont and a prison, from which the spirit 
cannot escape to return and vex his victim. At many Gujirat cross ronda, especially where the 
crossing takes the shape ofa trident, or irifila, o small shrine is built to shelter the local 
spirits. In Ratuigiri, the spirit to whom the shrine is raised at the chéy, or cross-road, ia the 
chigohdr, or dchdrya, that is, the master of ceremonies, or the lord of the spirits, whose haunt is 
the road crossing. So in Catholic Christian villages, both in Western India and in Europe, 
except where it marks the site of some murder or of some special Escape, the road-side cross is 
a chégchar, or crossing-master, set there to keep in order the spirits who haunt cross-ways. 
Till lately the English suicidewas buried with a stake driven through his body where three roads 
met. What is the sense of this special burial? The sense is that the spirit of the suicide, 
leaving the body in anger and at the same time suddenly and so in full power, was o special 
source of danger. The stake was driven through the body to lay the body and prevent it 
walking. Cross-roads were chosen as the burial place, because from the crossing of roads no 
spirit can escape. The road is a spirit haaut. So Roman tombs ling Roman streets, Travellers 
poing in fear, their minds full of ghosts, see something pass and disappear, No where do 
so many Visions disappear as at a cross wAy : therefore no place imprisons spirits so effectively 
ag u cross way, The adaptations, by which the early idva that cross roads aro spirit haunts has 
beon altered to meet the requirements of the higher faiths, is a notable example Uf the wennt 
religious law of meaning-raising, the law by which wit breathes into old beliefs a meaning that 
cuubles the earlier rite to continue in keeping with higher conditions, The Chinese raise the 
uriziual pictare of cross-ways into a aymbol of the fourfold divisibn of the earth; the Assyriau 
into the main directions of space, a symbol of the god Anu: the Argentines into asymbo! of the 
Wind, and the: Mexicans into a symbol of the Ruin; the Sun-worshipper imto a symbol of the 
Sua, whose beams ray to the ends of the heavens: finally, as Connt D'Alviella noticed,’ to 
the Christian the cross is a symbol of the latest phase of the deep-seated worshipfulness. of 
the guardian, the redemption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice ofa God, Or, as Justin 
Martrr® still more enthusiastically cries :—“ The sign of the cross is impressed on the whole of 
Nature. Ilanlly a craftsman fails to use the figure of the cross among his tools. The cross forms 
a jurt of man himself when he raises his arms in prayer.” Count D’Alviella has probably suc- 
cessfully proved that the guarded cross, the yrinmeadion of the Grecks, the evastida of the 
Hindus, is ospecially asan, cross. The same yenr (A. D. 323) — which saw Constantine the Great 
ture the lilarwa, a Roman cavalry standard, into the imperial sign of the cross, saw the same 
Constantine dediente the first day of the week to Apollo amd call it Dies Solis or Sunday, 
Thirve years later (A. D. 320) saw the finding of the trac cross by Helena, Constantine's 
mother, aud the beginning of the miracnions diffusion of its fragments over Europe. Still 
bhis is the end, not the beginning, of the history of the sign of the cross. Aso sun-symbol, 
the lines in the gaumadion or svastika, at right angles to the ends of the cross limbs, are 
explaincd as represent ing the speed with which the sun runs his daily race through the 
hoavens, In spite of the suitableness of this explanation, the original object of drawing lines 
aeruss the limb-ends seems to have been, not the addition of speed to a san-symbol, buat 
ty ineruage the spirit controlling power of crossed linea by guarding the points of exit 
and go preventing the escape of the imprisoned spirit. No example can be quoted 
to prove the use of the end line as 6 prisou bar. Still, in the higher phase of the iden of crossed 
tines, as a means of housing and caring for a guardian, the lines across the limb-ends preserve 
the original meaning of guards and become devices to protect the housed goardian fiom’ the 
attacks of wandering or of rival fiends, With this slight raising of their meaning, the root idea. 
of the cuarded cross ends romains in certain Hindu ceremonies, where an enclosing belt of 
svastikas, forming a barrier to the entrance of wandering or rival spirits, leaves a central area 
of safety, which is called Naudyavarta, that is, Nandi the lacky one’s house. The same idea of 
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sheltering a guardian by placing it in the centre of an end-guarded cross occurs ins Cretan 
coin,’ where a central cresyent moon is surrounded by o crosa-shaped fret or labyrinth. 
Sothe end-guarding motive of the srastika works into the fret and the fret is developed into the 
meander maze, or labyrinth, with which in so many ceremonies the Hindus are careful to sur- 
round their guardians, That the connection between the end-guarded cross and the guardian 
fret is not solely Indian is shewn by two remarks in the Migration of Symbola: one (p, 42) 
suggesting that the sewstika, or Nandi-house, is a form of labyrinth, which, in the manner 
of a Greek meander, may be connected with a gammadion; the other (p. 88) noticing that the 
iret, or svastiks, is associated with the meander in the New World, as well as in the Old. 


Crown. — The crown is a guardian, So Saul'wore his crown in battle,’ and most Hindu 
brides and bridegrooms in Western India, at their wedding, wear wedding coronets called 
béshings, or brow-horns. Egyptian crowns were adorned with figures of lions and bulls, 
branches of trees and representations of flames,” The early Egyptians used feathers in making 
crowns The Jewish high-priest wore crown, or a gold band round the crown, with the 
words “Holiness to Jehovah.” A crown of gold topped the Jewish ark,!9 and crowns were 
worn at Jewish weddings. A holy crown was set on the top of Aaron's mitre.“ The crowns 
found by Schliemann at Troy are on the heads of the dead.!* Formerly, crowns used to be. 
made of the following sacred leaves, clover, oak, strawberry, roses and lilieg.!¢ Among the 
Cimbri, the priests went to the prisoners, crowned them, and cnt their throats’ The imperial 
diadem at Rome was a broad white filletstadded with pearls.!® The Romans had olive crowns. One 
form of radiated crown worn by the later Roman emperors wos the same as the crowns worn by 
the gods." Roman high priests wore crowns of olive leaves, or ears of corn and gold. According 
to Pliny, the Romans made crowns of violets and roses, They wore crowns, not only in honouring 
the gods and the ares, but also at fonerals. Among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, 
crowns were placed at the door of the house where a child was born, In Athens the crown waa 
of olive leaves; in Rome it was of laurel or ivy2! Roman Catholic Bishops put on the mitre 
when they gotoconfirm™ In Russia, and formerly in England, crowns were worn at weddings.™ 
King Alfred's crown had two little bells.“ In England, in 1420, a crown was borne on a 
cushion in the front of the army. Henry the Seventh, before potting on Edward's crown, had 
it sprinkled with holy water, and censed.™ James the Fifth of Scotland was presented with a 
hat blessed by Pope Clement on Christmas Eve, that it might strike fear into Henry the 
Kighth.7 


Dancing. — Dancing is a phase of spirit worship. The excitement of dancing makes 
the dancera tempting lodging alike forthe unhoused spirit, the familiar, and the early guardian 
The early tribes of India are great dancers. In Western India, among the early tribes who are 
fondest of dancing, are Kills, Bhils, Kitkaris, Thikars and Virlls. Thee early tribe 
hold their dances, especially in the month of Aévin,™ during the Divalt holidays, In Thana 
during the Divali in October and the Hill holidaysin April, E6li and Virli servants dance at the 
bouses of theiremployers. In Bombay, Kill and Kunbi womenare called by Prabhus to dance 
before the goddess Gavri™ 

Among the Marithis the worship of the chief goddess of the Dekhan, Talji Bhavani, i 
celebrated by a set of dancing devotees, called Gindhills, whose leader becomes possessed by 
the goddess. The details of the ceremonies connected with the dance are interesting. A high 
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heap, and turmeric and red powder is mixed with the heap.” On the coloored rice-heap a 
copper vessel, filled with milk and water, is eet, that the goddess may come and take her abode 
in it. In the mouth of the pot betel leaves are laid, and on the betel leaves a cocoanut is set." 
Five torches are lighted and given to five men of the house, who walk round the stool five 
times, shouting AmbA Bhavintl ‘Then the music plays, and the dancer dances and sings in 
front of the goddess.™ Itends witha waving of torches round the goddess’ face. The object is 
to win the goddess’ favour by driving away spirits from her. If she is pleased, she can control 
the bands of spirits. 


Among the Midhavas and other Dééasths Brahmans the géndhal is performed at their 
thread ceremonies, marriages and pregnancies. Other castes perform the géndhdl at marriages 
only, At-the marriage of Gévardhan Brihmangs in Poona the boy and girl are seated on the 
shoulders either of their maternal uncles or of servants, ond their carriers perform a frantic 
dance’ The Rivals, or Nath, beggars in Ahmednagar have a jhindd, or war-dance, at their 
weddings.2® “A géndhdl dance in honour of Tulja Bhavani is performed by Belgaum Silis at 
weddings.” Among the Patvégars of Belgaum no wedding is complete without ita gindhal 
dance2? In Belgaum, every Thursday, dancing girls dance before Asad Khai's tomb. The 
Nimdéy Shimpis of Nigar, daring the wedding ceremony, perform the jhéndd dance when their 
maternal uncles lift the boy and girl on their shoulders and dance, beating each other with wheat 
vakes.% In the Kéikan, on Gdkulashtham! day in August, cowherds cover themselves with duat, 
and catching one another's hands dance and shout the name of the god Govind? The Asiida 
rus, a class of Dharwiy Midigars, dance before and abuse the goddess Dayimavai during 
her fair! Thongh the higher class Hindus of Western Indin seldom dance, Gujarit 
Vinis and Bhitiis, occasionally danee in honour of Krishna, Similarly, pious and staunch 
worshippers of the god Siva, at the end of ‘their worship, dance before the god, who is 
specially fond of dancing and singing. At Pandharpur on the ranga la, or pleasure stone, 
devout pilgrims dance, singing Vithiba's praises.“ Among the Kirintis of the Népal 
frontier exoreists dance.” ‘The Santils have a dance much like Krishna's rds44 The Khénds, 
married and unmarried, are great dancers The Haius, Hayas, or Vayas of Bengal celebrate 
curious arm-loeked dances. In Bengal, on the bright fourteenth of Philgun (March) people 
dance, sing and revel? On the fifth of Migh (February), at Sarasvati's festival in Bengal, 
etndentsa dance naked and commit indecencies“ The festival of Jogad Mitrn, the mother 
of the world, is a scene of mach merry-making and indecency, People dance naked, and say 
that dancing is the way to heaven.” In Bengal, during the Durga festival, dancing girls ure 
called to dance in houses where the goddess is worshipped."? In Coorg, at a yearly featival 
a Brahman dances before the idol shrine with a brass image of lgvara.on his head.S! The 
Coorgs are fond of dancing. They perform the devarakahs, or stick-dance, in honour of Bhi- 
gavati.%2-5 Barbosa (A.D. 1514) was much struck with the dancing girls of Vijayanagar. They 
were great dancers, like enchantresses playing aud singing. Some thousands of them were in the 





™ The black cloth, the rice, the turmeric and the red powder — all scare apirita, 
8 The object of the leaves and the nut in the mouth, like the heap of coloured rice below the pot, is to kee 


™ The lighted torches and the five circles are to keep off evil spirite, 

23 Music, dancing, singing the god's praises — all scare spirits. 

% Hombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVILL p. 162, * Op. cit, Vol. XVII. p. 211, 

™ Op, cit, Vol, EXT. p, 146, tt Op. cit. Vol. KXL p. 146, 
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pay of the king, and went to war.™ In the procession of beasters or gurés, in South Indin, 
dancing girls take part, singing indecent songs, and making indecent movements. Among 
the Hindas of Southern India, no religious ceremony or festival is thought to be performed with 
requisite order or magnificence unless it is accompanied by dancing. Every great temple has 
its set of dancers. The Hindus consider dancing a form of devotion.” The Shinara af 
Tinnevelly are famons dancers, They begin slowly and growing by degrees excited, they glare, 
leap, and snort till they lose self-control and believe they are possessed by a spirit.5* The possessed 
dancers of Ceylon closely resem ble those of Tinnevelly.™ According to Maurice, the Indians 
used to perform a circular dance in honour of the sun.” In Burma, dancing is a favourite. 
mode of welcoming an official! The Burman ocasionally dances on his way to the pagoda in 
a hideously solemn tone of mind. The Budihist ara dance, whirling wildly among the 
round tables placed in front of the goddess of mercy.” Dancing to the light of large baskes 
torches is common in Japanese templea.™ In Japan, sacred dances sre held in bonour of the 
goddess Ise, when girls dance holding a branch of the sakakai in their hands.” At Australian 
dances, or carcbarres, each dancer carries a stuffed animal on his back.™ Dancing is commen 
among West. Anstralians.®? Dr. Livingstone says of the Bouth Africans, when people ask 
the. name of a tribe, they say :—“ What do youdance?"™ Dancing among South Africans is 
accompanied by lond shouting.” Dancersamong the Arsauins of Morocco cut the body till 
blood flows.’ The Hottentots have a reed dance, which they perform in front of any high 
stranger who comes to their village.’ A solitary Hottentot was seen dancing and singing 
round a heap of stones. He had slept there one night, and next morning found that « 
lion had passed close to bim. He judged that his excape was due to the stones, which 
must be the honge of » god or a ghost. Therefore, ss often as he passed he danced 
in memory of the spirit's kindness? The Hottentota rise at dawn, take each bs 
the hands, and dance.2 The Hotientots’ chief religious function is the igei, or religious 
dance! The Bongos of the White Nile at harvest time yell and dance, At West African 
festivals mon and women dance together, singing ribald songs." The Ugogo negrora dance and 
drink gtain beer. Their dances are indecent? In their great festival, the Emg of Dahomey 
himself dances with a wife or two on either side." The curious American masquerade dances 
were naked, but apparently moral.’ . In the fourteenth century, during the misery of the Black 
Death, a dancing mania passed over Europe which was cured by exorcism.” Barton notices 
that the dancing fits sometimes lasted fora month, and were believed to be caused by evil 
spirits. Music soothed the disease." In Sweden, reels and other dances were performed by 
the heathen over the holy places of their gods.“ In France and in the Scotch Orkneys, people 
danced round large upright stones, singing by moonlight." In Orkney (1793), people used to 
dance and sing round a big standing stone.“ The early Christian Church denounced dancing, 
keeping open public houses at night, and getting drunk on the frat of Jaunary.™ The violen/ 
exercise, shouting and finger-cracking, which accompany a Seotch reel, suggest that it was 
originally danced to drive away or to ‘house spirits. Circle-dances remained in England in 
the Maypole dances and in the child's dance known as “round the mulberry bush.” Bun- 
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dances used to be held in North England on Easter Morn.” The guarding effect of circle 
dances would be the same as the protection given to an object of worship by walking round 
it three times sunwise, that is, of pleasing wandering spirits by housing them. Dancin 
would then be associated with funerals, for the reason that drunkenness was practised 
at funerals, namely, to house spirits. The special religious position which dancing 
girls hold in India, is due to the belief that the dancers are scapegoats, drawing into 
themselves wandering spirits. In the Kanarese districts of Bombay and in Southern India 
almost every wedding, almost every religions procession of any importance, is headed by a 
group of dancing girls, whose right to head the procession seems difficult to explain, except 
that dancing, like music, was thought to scare spirits, or to please spirits by housing them. 


Dung. — Dung, like urine, is an early medicine ; it is used as a plaster, and the fumes of 


burnt dung restore consciousness. It is also used in parts of Western India as cure for 
itch. These healing properties secured for dung a place among spirit-scarers.7 Most 


Hindus deny that the every-day smearing of a house with cow-dung has any basis, except the fact 
that it keeps the house sweet and clean, Butthe older belief that the sweetness and cleanness 
were due tothe power of cow-dung to keep off evil spirits remains in the case ofthe smearing of 
a house after a death with the object of clearing the house of evil spirits. Further, several 
Hindu religious books, among them the Gévardhandnhika, Manu, and the Bhdgevata Purdaa, 
admit thespirit-scaring properties of cowdang.” Inthe East Dekhan, the exorcist threatens 
the spirit with the fumes of pig's dung, if the spirit does not declare who he is, Among Gujarit 
Kunbls, in the pregnancy ceremonies, goat and mouse dung are laid in a jar, In a Parsi house, 
ifa boy is mnch wished for and s boy is born, he is hidden, and instead of the boy a lnmp of 
cow-dung is shewn to the mother. The reason is to cleanse the mother's glance of the Evil 
Kiye. Nearly the same idea seems to explain the practice of Hindu mothera, when « 
over-praises, or, as the Seotch say, fore-speaks, their children, turning aside the Evil Eye by 
saying: “ Look at your foot ; it is covered withexerement.” The Evil Eye in this, as in other 
cases, being the anhoused spirit, who, drawn to the child by hearing its praises, might make hia 
ahode in the child. So to prevent wandering spirits from lodging in his grain heap, the 
Hindu cultivator crowns it with a éerkdwen, or cow-dang cake.” Dalton notices that the 
Parhéyyis of East Bengal used to smear their houses with sheep and deer dung instead of 
with cowdung.” The Gonds make the bridegroom sit on a heap of cow-dung” In Bengal, 
cow's urine and dung are offered to the goddess Durgi™ In Mysore, the guré, or spiritual 
teacher, pours cow-dung end water on his disciple’s head.™ The Mysore Smirt Brahmans 
mark their brows with three horizontal lines of cow-dung ashes.“ According to Dubois, at 
Nandgioi, about thirty miles south of Seringapatam, a barren couple used to go outside 
the temple, make cakes of human dung, and eat a portion™ 


Cow-dung and cow-urins, with milk, curds and butter, form the five cow-prodacis, 
which are worshipped in South India. New earthen pots, are cleansed by pouring into them 
the five cow products — milk, curds, butter, dung and urine. The five pots are set on darba Erma 
and worshipped. They are called the god Pafichgfivif, and the worshipper thinks on their 
merit and good qualities, lays flowers on them, and mentally presents them with a golden throne. 
Water is sprinkled and waved overthem. They are crowned with coloured rice, and are mentally 
presented with jewels, rich dresses, and sandal wood. Flowers, incense, a burning lamp, 
plantains, and betel are offered, a low bow is made, and the following prayer repeated :— 
* Patchgavia, forgive our sing and the sins of all beings who sacrifice to yon and who drink 

ba eee 
if Op, of. p, B. 
' The fact that spirits im India and im Melanesia eat exerement (Jour. Anthrop. Int. Vol. X. p. 282) shows that 
i@ the healing power of dung, not ite nastiness, of which spirits stand in dread. 
 Toformation from Mr. B. B. Vakhirkar, B.A. 1® Wilson's Glomary, 
* Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. I31. ™ Hislop's Gond Porm, p. 3. 
= Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. L p. 115, *# Buchanan's Mysore, Vol, L p, 147. 
44 Op. cit. Vol. 1. pk ™ Dubois, Vol IT, p. 358. 
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you. You have come from the body of the cow; therefore I pray you to forgive my sins 
and to cleanse my body. Cleanse me, who offer you worship, from my sins. Pardon and save 
me.’ After a second bow and the meditation of Hari, the five products are mixed in one cup ; 
the priest drinks a little, pours it into the hollow hands of the worshippers and they drink, 
Nothing is so cleansing as this mixture. All Indians often drink it, The five nevtars — milk, 
curds, butter, sugar and honey —are good, but mach less powerful. 

Cow-dung is generally need in Brihman porifications.7 Cow-duang is eaten by Hindus as 
an atonement for sin.* In consecrating fire and hallowing sacrificial implements n apace 
must be smeared with cow-dang.™ In the Malay Archipelago, Oderic (1321) found a poisonitis 
tree, for which the only care was to eat homan dung mixed with water. Cock-dang is 
used ag a-cure m Burma! Pigeon's dong is a medicine in Chinn2? In Chinn. 
horse-dang is used aga core for the black sweat in horses.%? The Chinese consider oow- 
dang an. excellent salve for boils, inflammations and abscesses,4 and this Opinion is 
shared by the English peasantry, In China, human dung is considered 9 very useful 
medicine in fever and small-pox. Buddhist monks ore famous for the preparation 
of thisdrug. Some consider it the elixir of life3* According to Tavernier (A. D. 1670) 
the excrements of the Dalai Lama are kept with care, dried, and eaten as medicine.” The 
Anstraliang, who live near the meeting of therivers Page and Isis, cure wounda by laying on the 
wound the burning dung of a kangaroo.” At the end of the bora, or man-making ceremony, in 
Australia, the youths have to eaf the excrement of old women? The dressing of abecesses in 
North-West Africa is cow's dang.” In Morocco, wounds are dressed with cow-d ung,” while the 
Abyssinians ent homan dong and water as a eure for anako-bite“! The Romans believed thut 
the dung of different animals wrooght many cures. The early Germans (A. D. 100) covered 
their onder-ground granaries with dung . Burton, in 1620, mentions sheep's dung asa cure for 
epilepsy, and notes that the excrement of beasts is good for many diseases.44 In Scotland 
(1800), before the ealf ate anything, cow-dang was forced into its mouth. After this, neither 
witch nor fairy conld harm it In Btrathspey, in North Scotland, a country, or wise- 
woman's, cure for illness caused by charms is a warm cow-dung poultice, 

(To be continued.) 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES CF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
BY E. H. MAN, C,1.E. 
(Concluded from pegs 134.) 





157. Malau. large glase bead necklaces, usually worn by the monliiana (i. ¢., the 
Shamans), 


158 (m). Homyahta (C, N. Merhta), and 159 (m). Tarito, Singular iron objects, made by 
the natives of Chowra Island, and prized by all throughout the Islands as ornaments. 





™% Dobois, Vol. L p. 207. * Colebrooke's Miscellansows Ersoys, Vol. 1. p, 125. 

@ Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. 1 p. xiii. | Colebrooke's Miprllaneows Euoys, Vol. I. p. 149. 

= Yale's Cafhay, Vol. L p. #1. " Ehway Yoo's The Burman, Vol. Il p. 140. 

Gray's China, Vol. IT. p. 1, = Op. cit, Vol. TL p. 173, 

™ Gp, cil, Vol. If. p. 12 3 Op. cit. Vol. Ip. 124. = Dubois, Vol. I. p. 347. 
7 Jour, dnthrop. Inet. Vol. VIL p. 56, = Op. cil, Vol. VIL p. 252. 

" Park's Trarela, Vol. L p. 276. ** Roblf's Mere<ro, p. #0. "1 Yule's Cafaay, Vol L p. 191. 


"? Pliny"s Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 17. A few of the prescriptions may be ciled, Calf-dang sodden 
in wine for melancholy, and the ashes of calf-dung in wine and goat's dung for dropay, for shingles, and for a 
dropsy ; hare's dong, burns; ond pig's dung, consumption, measles, ewellings, burns, convulsions, cramps and 
broieer, Ite manifold medical uses seems to explain why in Western India the emell of pig's dung is believed tu 
fnghten spirita, #2 Tacitus’ Germania, Cap. 14, # Barton's Anafomy of Melancholy, p. 451. 
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Being costly, they are regarded as evidence of wealth, and only the well-to-do. 


members of the community afford themselves the Inzury of possessing one or 
more specimens. They are said to be survivals of ancient weapons, — 


(j). Meng-ta-chika. Ornamental loin-cloth, presented by the host to each male ghest 


(i). 


(m Henwé. Flags, used for decorating large canoes on the occasion of memorial 
§- f). feasta. These, as well as Nos, 160 and 161, are generally of quamt desigrs, tl 
product of the inventive talent and taste of the maker, as determined by the | 


(m). 


(im). 


(am). 


at a memorial-feast; worn over the ordinary loin-cloth (efde No, 480), during the 


dancing which takes place thronghout the night. Those worn at Car Nicobar 
differ but slightly from the ordinary neng (vide No, 486), having usually merely » 
border of white chintz added to the invariable Tarkey-red. The women, who make 
this and the lde-ta-WLa (ride No, 161), charge for their labor at the rate of about 
] dollar (or Ks, 2) for ten, the employer providing the materials, A good reer 
can make two of these garments in one day, 


Lée-ta-wis, Ornamental skirt, presented by the hostess to each female guest at 


a wemorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary skirt (ride No, 48a) during the dancing 
whieh takes place throughout the night on such occasions. At Car Nicobar 
the women. wear either red-colored handkerchieves, or Tarkey-red skirts, ino idition 
to the ordinary blue chinta skirts (ride No, 48a). 






means at disposal. | 
Hontain-kéi-pentila, Large open basket lashed to a stont post (called Komching), 
which is planted at the head of a grave at the time of interment. The basket, 
being one used by women only, is rarely seen so placed, except where a female of 


not less than about 13 years of age is buried, In this basket are placed various 


small articles which belonged to the deceased. The homytiam and hichih (ride 
No. 51), which she left, are attached to this object and, like them, are left to 
moulder on the grave. 

Shani-pain or Shin-pan. V-shaped pegs osed in the Centra) Group, whea burying 
a corpse. Some uneven nomber (generally 5 or 7) are fixed down across the body 
from head to feet, the object being to prevent the spirit of the deceased from rising 
and troubling the living, They are made of the Garcinia Speciosa, of which also 
are made paddles (wide No. 3), outrigger pegs (vide No. 2) and fighting-sticks 
(ride No. 29). 

Henta-kdi Carved figores, or painted wooden-or spathe-screens, representing 
real or mythical animals, birds, or fishes, also models of ships, canoes, ladders, ete. 
The excention of these and other carvings and paintings by the Nicobarese, though 
crode, not unfrequently displays a fair amount of talent, Karean (rude No. 152) at 
certain periods also serve as henta-koi. They are made at times of sickness at 
the direction of the Shaman (moeniuana), with the object of discovering and 
frightening away the bad iwi (i.¢., the evil spirits), which have caused the sickness. 
If the patient recovers, the henta-kéi is regarded with favour and retained for 
future servico; but if the patient dies, it is thrown away into the jungle, The 
figure of a Indder (halék), when carved for ihis purpose, is intended for the use of 
the Menliana’s spirit to climb up and discover whether the malicious spirit is in 
the air; while the model of a canoe or ship is to enable his spirit to search among 
the neighbouring coast-viliages or islands, The figures usually carved, punctared 
gar-fish (ili), iguanw (huy®), fish-eagle (kaldng), a mythical animal with homan 
face and back like a tortoise (called kalipau, and declared to exist im cerlain 
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166 (m). 


167 (ww). 
168 (mm). 
189 (im). 


portions of the jungle of Katchal Island), and various others. They are generally 
placed or suspended in the but, but a few are sometimes to be seen in front of the 
huts. The object of these representations of animals, birds, and fishes is to invoke 
their assistance end good-will in the endeavour of the menlians to discover the 
whereabouts of the offending spirits, and to alarm the latter with the appearance of 
these effigies in the event of their venturing to repeat their visits. Hont&-k6i are 
and rarely at Tereess, and Chowra, and never at Car Nicobar, where the models of 
ships stuck on posts on the foreshore during the trading-seasons must not be 
mistaken for an analogous practice, those effigies being ased with the object of 
attracting trading-vessels to their consts at sach times as they have accumulated 
large quantities of cocoanuts for export. 


Henti-kGi-kalang. A carved fish-eagle ; one of the most common effigies used for 
the above purpose (vide No, 165). 


Hoenta Paintings, punctured sketches on Areca spathe screens, or carvings on 
boards. They are somewhat ambitions in design, containing sometimes 7 or 8 
pictures on a single screen, but ordinarily only 3 or 4. In the former, a representa- 
tion of the sun surmounts the whole, or the sun and moon are represented at the 
top right and left cornera, The Creator (Déuse) is depicted as standing dressed in 
some quaint garb; on either side of him are usually shewn various Weapons, imple- 
ments, and articles in daily use. In the sketch below him are seen huts, cocoanst- 
trees, birds, and sometimes men and women; below these domestic animals and 
poultry; below these again a row of men and women dancing; next come ships 
and canoes in full sail; and, lowest. of all are represented various descriptions of 
fishes, with the invariable merman or mermaid, and crocodile, When first made, 
and at subsequent times of sickness, the hent@ is called benta-koi-henta. They 
are nade and used in the Central and Southern Groups and at Teressa; bot only in 
the Central Group are representations of Déuse (the Creator) ever introduced. The 
object supposed to be served by the henté 1s, as in the case of the other similar 
carvings and paintings, to gratify (he good spirits (Qwi-ka), and frighten away the 
demons (iwi-pot, etc.) 


Honta-ta-dinya. This is a single representation on a.board or 4reca spathe of the 
Creator, and serves the parposes of a hent@ Its name impliea that the carving is 
carried through the board or spathe and docs not consist of mere puncturing, or 
paintings, on one side of the surface of the material employed, 

Honyiiingashi-heng. A hentai representing the sun with » human face and eight 
‘arms, between which are shewn his children (called moshha), to whom is 
attributed the faint light at dawn. The object of this and the next item 


(henyilingashi-kab) is the same as that of other hentas. 


170 (m), Henyilingashi-kahs. A henti representing the moon, in which Deuse (the Creator) 


is depicted as holding o wine-glass in the right-hand : on his left side are usually 
shewn a pair of cocoanut-shell water-vessels (hishoya, No. $3), o lantern, Fan- 
danus-paste board (shile-lar6m, No. 118), a basket (chukai, No, 88), an drece. 
spathe mat, and pillow, also weapons, spoons, table, chairs, etc. : on the right aide 
of the central figure are generally shown a watch, telescope, boatswain's whistle, 
various spears (wide Nos. 11 to 27), spathe mat (No. 51), table and decanters. Only 
in the Central Group is Déuse depicted in the above manner. This is probably 
due to the fact of Missionaries in thia and the last century having lsboured 
longer in that portion of the islands than elsewhere. 
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16. Toys. | 

171 (m). Henlain (C. N. Kiséoh-tissa). A spinning-top, consisting of a thin piece of stick 
pierced through the centre of a betel-nut or Cycas fruit: is played by, or for, the 
amusement of children, 

171 a, -(m). Tika-sechys or Taki-sechys. A similar toy, made and nsed at Car Nicobar. 
A seod of the Entada pursoetha, or similar species, is used in place of the betel-nut, 
or Oycas fruit, Bometimes a flat piece of lead is substituted, when it ig called taki- 
sochya-pirum, 

172 Gn). Henlain-yisng-okdtiake (C.N, Chinvil), A toy, made by piercing two holes 
through a seed of the Enfada scandens, and, after passing « cord throngh the holes, 
forming a loop on either side of the seed, The hands are then inserted in the loops 
and the seed twirled alternately in opposite directions by the action of the hands, 
after the manner of p similar toy well-known to children in Europe, __ | 





20, Naneous Articles, 
173. Ok-kAp. Turtle-shell, sold to ship-traders, 
174. Kol-rik, Dammar: mixed with cocoanut-oil, gum-resin (ride No. 176), and 


ambergria (vide No, 178), and heated in a shell over a fire for application to the fore- 
head and temples as a cure for headache : also sometimes inserted in the ich® (ride 
No. 178), or, mixed with oil, smeared over the body, on account of its agreeable 


odour, 
175. Pakau. Resin: heated ina vessel over o fire and applied, like pitch or tar, for 
caulking cracks in canoes. 
176. i-en-léang. Gum-resin: used after the manner described above (ride No, 174), 
177, LaharOme-holoéwa. Black bees-wax: sometimes added to the ingredients in tha 


ointment described above (vide No. 174): also used for caulking small cracks in 
canoes, bamboo utensils, etc. It is likewise inserted in the flagoolet in order to 
modulate the tone of the initrument (vide No, 76), 

178. Kan-pe. Ambergris: obtained in small quantities, chiefly along the coasts of 
the islands of the Central and Southern Groups, and sold to Chinese and Malay 
traders, When used locally, employed in the manner described in No. 174. 

179. Oyau-kaneil, Peculiar cocoannta with horn-like excrescences, produced on 
certain cocoanut-trees at some of theislands. As they contain but little kernel, they 
are valued by traders merely as curiosities. Also found on the Coco-Keeling 
Islands, 

180. Yofi-kanap. Encrusted human tooth, due to the practice of chewing unripe 
betel-nnt with shell-lime and Chavica betle. These teeth are only tobe seen in the 
Central and Southern Groups, as there only do the natives omit to rnb their teeth 
after betel-chewing. 





THE LOLO WRITTEN CHARACTER, 
BY EF, H. PAREEE, 
Some years ago the late Mr. E. Colbourne Baber made the discovery that the Lolos of 
Sz-oh‘wan and Yiinnan possessed a separate and unique form of writing of their own, and 
published an account of it in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (Supplementary 
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Papers, 1482, pp. 124ff.) Mr. Buber's specimens include (1) a facsimile copy of a Lolo FEMA TLULSCe' pl 
fonnd in a Lolo house ; (2) a list of twenty Lolo characters (written by a Lolo in the presence 
of Mr. Baber), with the English equivalents; (3) © Lolo manuscript of eight pages obtained 
through the French missionaries frum a Lolo chief. These I call MSS. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. ‘ 

When [ was in Sz-ch‘wan in 1891, a Lolochief, who had met Mr, Baber, sent me a beautiful 
Lalo MS, on eatin for Mr, Baber, which, I believe, is now avfely stored away in Europe in 
the British Museam (bat perhaps somewhere else). Before sending this book to Mr: Baber | 
twk a copy of the whole. This I call MS. No. 4. 

So for as J am aware, the above documents are all the Lolo MSS. at present known to the 
workl, unless it he one (once Pbeclicve in the possession of Mr, Ilaas of Shanghai), which need 
to be in the Library of the Shangliai Asiatic Society. 

When I was in Corea with Mr. Baher, he shewed me a brocknre by the late Prof. de 
Lacouperie, attempting to demonsirate that the Lolo character was in some way connected 
with Accadian. I waa unable, however, to discern any evidence for such a conclusion in Prof. 
de Lacouperie’s pamphlet. Afterwards, when I wasin Burma, the Editor of this Journal xhewed 
me four pages of a reduced facsimile (side plate) of the Lolo MS. ou satin, which the chief had 
sunt through me to Mr, Baber, and asked me to write a paper upon the subject. He mentioned 
that Prof. de Lacouperie had promised him to write‘an explanatory paper, and seemed 
surprised when I told him that he had already written one, which I had seen eight or nine 
years ago. | | 

I had been in hopes that during my years residence in Burma, in 1892, I might meei some 
Lolos on the Yiinnan frontier, and have thus been able to extract from them some 
explanation of these mysterious documenta; bat | never got near tu thom at all, 

An examination of MS, No, 1, which consiste of about 180 Lolo characters with their 
sounds attached in Chinese, «liecloses the fact that mostol thes» characters are repeated : some 
of them six or eight times, It is also perfectly evident from their form, that these Lolo charac- 
ters are based upon the Chinese, Thos we find the connected e¥linbles. or the trisvilnbie 
sung-ti-chin, occurring no fewer then eight times. The Chinese character sounds given to: 


tung-t-chin are u oh 4L “e, and the Lolo signa for the same sounds are pH 5 yun 
The middle one of the three, namely 5 (the popalar or volgar short form of the Chinese 
character Fi). is the only one of the three written with uniformity in all tight cares, ‘The 
a 
first, namely, the Chinese character JL. is aleo written ul. amd the second ix alew written 
ATS Both are written with other slight variations, slowing that the inventor of the Lolo 
writing most have been familiar with Chincse alibreviated writing, However, the Chinese 
character a is easily discernible in ench case, in which the list of the three eymbole ix used. 
Thus, we find that the Lolos have adopted abbreviated forme of the three Chinese charactery 


He 543 fe to express the trisyllable sumg-lrudia. 

No other triplets, or pairs, occur in Ms. No. 1. Yheosylinble xt shee —_ nee nrs 
three times, and may be described as an abbreviation of the Chinese character cy ur = 
The syllable JJ. li ste occurs four times, and may be described as the valgar Chinese iehai 


Fe 


mY 21") aoe ee Set ee eee 
(The MS. was in Prof. de Lacouperie's possession ic 1666, for he then lent it we for the Purpese ef 
reproduction, — Ep,] 
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for 30, pronounced sa in Cantonese, and in Canton regarded asa character. The syllable Ba laa 
occurs four times, in each case the symbol differing widely, whilst having a certain analogy 
to the other cases, and in no case strongly resembling any Chinese character. The syllable 


rat la@ occurs six times, the symbol zo in each case slightly varying; bat it is unsatisfactory to 
sintoun of its forms, namely y. also doing duty for the syllable hin 4A~- The syllable jr) 
tung occura twice, but the two Lolo symbols differ from each other considerably. The syllable 
a ping ([e cocurs twice, the symbol being manifestly » slightly abbreviated form of the 
Chinese character mo The syllable f (ien occurs four times: bat the symbol is in one 
ease the English capital J, (which also does duty for another syllable); in another the Chinese 


character “[_; in a third two Chinese characters run into one kK. and in the fourth a com- 
plicated sign, having 10 resemblance whatever to any of the other three, or to any Chinese 
character. The syllable S te'ao W ocenrs twice. The syllable sie po at occurs twice. 
and a third time os FL: The syllable oe yih occurs five or six times as es; ay ae . 
The syllable fu ae occurs twice as a and once as —}. The syllable - ch‘ung occurs 
hrice, but though there is a certain similarity in each case, the symbol is generally speaking 
tindefinite and unsatisfactory. ~The symbol A jén occurs twice, and the same remark may be 
made of it. The syllable a tui ocours four times, all four symbois differing totally one from 


the other. The syllable a chwan occurs thrice, in each case the symbol differing seriously- 
The syllable hs kw occurs twice, the resemblance being unsatisfactory. The syllable = 
ch‘ang also occurs twice with the same result. The syllable chi Ep occurs four times, all four 
symbols being unsatisfactory. 

Thus, out of the 130 Lolo symbols in MS. No. 1, we-find that 20 occur 80 times, so that 60 
must be deducted from the total, Of the 20 symbols which thus occur more than once, we find 


that less than half are at all consistent or uniform. In other words, putting the most farour- 
able construction upon the evidence before us, all that we can say is that — 


ri » tad 
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I have, however, reserved one more symbol to the last. This is RA: the Lolo symbol for 
the sound ku Sie: which occurs twice in MS, No.1, Now, in MS. No. 2, this exact symbol 
ia written forthe ides “nine,” and, turning to Mr, Baber’s comparative list of Tibetan 
and Lolo words, I find that the Lolo word for “ nine” is gu. Therefore we are enabled to say 
at least one thing with absolute certainty of the Lolo language and literature, and that 
is that 22 (the vulgar Chinese symbol for ie “a pair”) is pronounced, in Lolo, ku, 
and means “nine.” This circumstance, however, is somewhat robbed of its interest by the 
reflection that ko, kao, ku, diu, etc., are also Barmese, Siamese, Shan, and Chinese for “nine,” 
so that no startling novelty has been discovered. 

Of the other Lolo characters written down for Mr. Baber in MS. No. 2, W 


“seven” isone. Referring to MS. No, 1, we find that this symbol is pronounced tao. 
Referring to Mr. Baber's comparative list, we find the Lolo word for “seven” is shih (also 
practically a Chinese word); so that resolt is eminently unsatisfactory. Another of the Lolo 


written characters is Us, which might, in spite of inherent defects already described, do duty 
for syllable tu of MS, No, 1, did it not also unfortunately there figure as syllable king 
SL: Mr. Baber’s Vocabulary gives mu-foas “fire”; but as many other Lolo words begin 
with mu, that syllable may be rejected as an article, enclitic, or particle ; and we may, perhapa, 
therefore accept uc, pronounced ¢u or fo, as Lolo for “fire.” Mone of the other words in 
MS. No, 2 occur in MS, No. I. 

In MS. No. 3, I observe the following words, also written (with meanings attached) in 


MS. No, 2: — 
Zz “four” 
HE "water 
i “one” 
six” 
= “three” 
F “horse " 
y a the sound “ah* 


Also two or three of the symbols found in the MS, No. 1. Three of the numerals are 
manifestly the Chinese = ~~. 

Turning now to MS. No. 4,1 find that itis written in a style very superior to ail the 
others, and, with the exception of the numerals, contains amongst thousands of characters, 
hardly any of those contained in any one of the other three. In fact, I am disposed to think 
that it is not the same written language at all: if it is, it is am improved or modified form. 
There are a good many Chinese characters (all containing very few strokes), and, judging by 
the large number of separate symbols, I think it 1s clearly not syllabic or alphabetical. 

The missionaries in Yinnan ought really to do something to clear up the mystery of the 


Lolo written language. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Date of the Buddhist Inscription from | Rasidhikam-obhivyipi Girféa-charan-Aéritarh | 
Sravasti, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 61. barbe-iva ménasarh yasya jahiti sma na 


Since I edited the Buddbist inscription from Bharati tt; | 
Srayast? (Sét-Muhdt), ante, Vol. XVIL p. 61 4, | and Dr. Hocy's translation of it is :—“" His mind, 
Dr. W. Hoey has published a translation of it in | of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the 
the Jour. Beng. As, Sve. Vol. LX. Part L, feet of Giriéu, Bhirati forsaketh not, even as the 
Extra No. p. 60 ff, which isa decided improve- | wan forsaketh not the broad Mimasa lake, re- 
ment on my own translation. What I would | posing with its vast ature of water at the feet of 
draw attention to here, is, that Dr, Hoey haa | the Lord of mountains ( Himélnyn )." This ia 
read the date in line 18 correctly saniwat 1176, simple enough ; but the two mative scholars, who 
meteud of sanecal (276, a8 1, mialed by tiny rub- have furnished Dr. Hoey with thia translation, 
bings, had given it. That sodieat 1/76 ia the deserve great credit indeed for having perceived 
irne date of the inscription, is proved both by | that some of the words of the verse are so chosen 
the reference in the text toa king Madana, who | #8 to suggest the year 1176, Giri-féa being equal 
must be the king Madanapila, or Madanadéva, of | to 117 and rasa to 6.— The matter shewa how 
Kanauj, about whose time there can be no doubt | dates may be hidden away in places where one 
now, and especially by the wording of verse 11 | would be least likely to look for them. 
of the eae © joann In the original that verse F. Kietnoern. 
reads -— mat 





Gittingen, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE WORSHIP OF NARSINGH IN KANGEA, Nirsingh’s worshippers alao wear a biahwtt 
| (amulet for the arm) containing a picture of him 
in the form of aman. This bahwtd is of silver, 
and is worshipped in the same manner as the 
ndrjil. Also a ring ia worn on the little finger 
in honor of Narsingh, generally made of silver 
witha projection towards the nail. This is also 
worshipped like tho mdrjil. The worship is 
| further conducted in o apecial cogtume muaide 
for the purpose only. 


Apout two-thirds of the women, and some of — 
the men in the Kadgr& district, are believers in_ 
NMarcsingh. The women firmly believe that 
Narsingh gives then sons, and assista them in all 
their dificulties. His worshippers keep by them 
a wirjil (a sacred cocoanut adorned with flowers) 
and chandan (sandal-wood paste obtained by 
erinding ao small piece of the wood on a stone 
made for the purpose), Every Sunday, or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu month, they worhpis 
him as follows:;—They put the ndrjil above 
mentioned on a brass-plate (t{hd/ i), and firat wash ii 
with pure fresh water. They then puta filakof the | 
chandon on it, in the same way that Brihmana 
mark their foreheads, und then an achhal, of as 
much washed-rice ag Will stay on three fingers of 
the right hand — i, «.,o0n the thumb, first finger, 
and the second or middle finger, When thisia | When a woman gets sick achélii ia sent for to 
done they adorn the nedrjil with Howers, and then | charmawaytheiliness, Ifhesayathat Narsingh’s 
burn some dhap, This dhip (dolomiea macro- | anger has caused it, he orders a baithsk. If 
rephola) is a root which comes from the Chambé | she do not lappen to have a bahuld, or the 
Hills, besprinkled§ with -powdered camphor; | proper rings or clothes, or a mdrjil, the chéld 
eanial-wood, almonds, and apices: Ltas inthe) will order any of them that may be wanting 
form of black pastilles, and when burntemits.a | to be procured before performing the baithak. 
Pleasint dour. The narjil (cccoamut) isthen | The ceremony of the baithokis aa followa On 
worshipped as Narsiigh, and sweetmeats are | any Sunday, or any other fixed day, the chéld 
offered to it, which ure subsequently distributed | comes with a baifyt, or singer of sacred songs, who 
te children and members of the house bolding | plays.on a dJpatra, an instrument made of two 
phe worship ond the neighbours. fuminia (apcetic’s "a begging bowl) connected by 4 


he se ll 


ix arsiigh, Nirsingh, Anér Singh ia the Wilaiaha avafira of Vishou, — Ep.] 


Wher a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Naremgh, ber daughter or daughter-in-law must 
also do an, Barren women, consulting op chéld 
(magic-man) or a-jogi, are usually advised ta 
worship him for offspring. Strangely enough 
| Naérsingh is believed to cohabit with these women 
in their dreams inthe form of a Brahman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. 











douse, 1895.) 


bamboo rod. Pain cman siihe Shas sat Spend 
to its extremities eo as to give ont a sound when 
twanged. The baifrl singe his songs and the 


chéld repeats his magic words, when Nirsingh | 


comes and shakes the body of the womenor of 
the chéid, The tremors continue for two hours or 
more, during which the man or woman into whom 
the spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those 
attending the baithak. They are usually told to 
worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. 


Sanpanv Baunant in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


THE ORIGIN OF OF LAL BEG. 

In the beginning was chaos, The Almig 
created BAlmikji, and he waa sianehen Aaty.ho 
sweep | thestairs leading to the heavenly throne. One 
day God, out of compassion, said to BAlmikj!:— 
“Thou art getting old, 1 will give thee something 





asareward.” Next day Bilmikji went as usual — 


to sweep the stairs, and there through the merey 
of Providence he found a tunic (chdld, a garment 
worn by a bride at ber marriage). Baélmikjl 
brought this tunic to his house, and put it aside, 
and engaged himself in other work. By the 
omnipotence of God, this tunic gave birth to a 
male child. When Balmikji heard the cry of a 
babe y from the tunic, he at once went 
to the Sik tenis saline. woh seid —" Almighty 
God, a child had been born from the tunio given 
to thy servant.” He was told in reply :—Thou 
art old, this is a spiritual master (Gurd) given 
unto thee.” Balmikji then said he had no milk 
for the babe, He was directed to go home, and 
whaterer animal crossed his path, to get it to 
nuree the child. God moreover said that he had 
ont of ld iktha il'alldho (there ia no God but 


God) created LAl Bég, and his name should be | 


Wori Shah Eals. Bilmikji descended from 
Heaven, and came to this Earth, and saw a female 
hare (savef) suckling her young. He caught and 
brought her with her young ones, and Lil Beg 
drank her milk, and was nourished, and grew up. 
From that time the eating of hare is prohibited 
tosweepers. The Almighty declared LAl Bég to 
be the Gurd, and that in every house a temple of 
two and a half bricks would be reared to him; 
and for this reason a temple of two and ao half 
bricks is built im front of the house of every 
plous sweeper. 


BOOE-NOTICES. 


| in which the eldest-takes the title of Khia, 
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Balmikji is Valmiki, the famouse Hiehi and 


Poet, author of the Sanskrit Rdmdyana, Vélmtki 


maa by birth & -Badhik, cnet the impurest of 

men, who, informer times officiated as hangmen, 
septate executioners, Walmiki waaa buntsman, 
and used to assocmte with the Bhils of Méwir, 
His conversion waa miraculous, when im the act 
of robbing the shrine of adeity, He settled at 
Chitraké}, in Bundélkhapd, at the time of the 
exile of Rima from Awadh — vide note to p. 3, 
and pp. 236 and 268 of Growse's Translation of 
the Rimdyana of Tulsi Dds. 

J. G. Detwenice in P. N. and Q, 1883. 





MUSALMAN NAMES OF HISDTS, 

The assumption of Muhammadan names by 
Hindus is not very uncommon. There is a family 
of Hindu Baniydés in Gurgéon who are known by 
the title of Shikh. They say that, in the Mughal 
times, one of the family was compelled to become 





a Musalmin, in order to save the estates of the 
family from confiseation, but that his descend. 


ante were received back as Hindus: (more pre 
bably his line failed of issue). Their title of Shékh 
dates from that event, and is now applied to the 
whole family, though they are all Hindus. 

In Dora Ghiizi Elvin there isa Hindu family 
An 
ancestor Lachhi Rim was a man of great bravery, 


and rendered good service to the local Biléch 
Chief, who conferred the title upon him, and jt 


has become hereditary in the family, though they 
are still Hindu." 
Denzit Inpetson in P. N. and Q. 1583. 





A FORM OF SWEARING BROTHERHOOD. 

Ix the Lahore district, if a cattle-thief is in 
danger of being canght, he will present a piece 
of clothing, or small ornament, to the daughter 


| of the complainant or principal witness, or who- 


ever is likely to cause his capture. The father 
of the girl, whether complainant or witness, is 
then bound to assist the thief in evading capture 
by every means in his power. The custom is 
called talli pind, or tikrl pina, 

D. E. MoCrackes in P. ¥. and Q. 1883. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


PEOFESSOR WEBER'S VEDIC ESsaAYs.! 
Tae Inst iasue of Prof. Weber’ invaluchl 
eoutributions to the transactions of the Berlin 
1 (See my remarks in Proper Names of Panjabis, pp, 50, 
75. — Ep. | 


| Academy of Sciences, conaiata of a trib of essays 
, | dealing with Vedic subjects. 


The tirst deals with Bima, and the author 

1 Pedische Beifrage, von Albr. Weber. Sitzungs. 
berichte der Kimiglich preussieohen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften su Berlin. 154. 
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shews how the word has ti = meanings in ancient 
Indian mythology. First, it means the blessed 
rain, rescued from imprisonment in the storm- 


clouds, by the lightning-eagle | 
celebrated in the Syéna-siufi of Vamadiva 
(Ri. V. IV. 27, 1-5), of which the author 
gives o revised tert and translation, with several 
interesting 
sactad shicecell is that referrel to in the fifth 
verse of the same hymn, vis, the intoxicating 
drink, offered by prieata at sacrifices, as the moat 
worthy gift which they could bring to the gods. 
Professor Weber discusses at some length the 


queation as to what this sima was. It does not | 
appear to have been made from grapea or indeed | 


from any kind of berry, but to have been pressed 
from the young shoots or tendrils of some plant. 
At first it must have been a pretty general drink, 


but, as the habitat of the Aryans in India 


altered, it gradually became o highly prized 
imported article, jealously reserved by pricata 
for themselves. He is unable to identify its 
origin, beyond deciding that it can hardly 
have been made from the Aselepias acida, or 
from the Sarcostemum acidum, from which 
sdma is manufactured at the present day. He 
grounds hia rejection of these two planta on 
the well-known fact that modern séma is ‘a very 
nasty drink,’ and that such a brew could hardly 
have secured the universal popularity which séma 
doubtless enjoyed in the earliest Vedic times, 
Here, with great reapect, I musteay that I cannot 
follow his argument. Different countries have 
different standards of taste. Assafotida (let alone 
garlic) is an important ingredient in modern 
Indian cookery. Nay more, the popular intozicat- 
ing drink of Northern Central India, distilled from 
the flowers of the mahuwd (madhuka)," is one of 
the most loatheome drinks to a European palate 
which can well be imagined. Every excise officer 
in Biblir and the North-Western Provinces knows 
too well the unnameable odour which issues 
from o native still, yet thia very odour has 
been urged tome by one of my grooms as an 
excuse for getting drunk. He passed by a still, 
and could not withstand the attraction of the 
fragrance.’ The only European stomachs which 
ean stand it are the dura ilia of our European 
soldiers, to whom ita rale is forbidden by law 
under heavy penalties. When Tommy Atkins has 
run out of funds, and cannot obtain any liquor at 
the regimental canteen, he slinks into the bdedr, 
and buys a dose of what he euphonionaly calle 


= ‘Curiously enough the word tmadhadka. § is, a5 Prof, 
Weber polnta out, naed in the Ax. F., to mean Sima. 

® He used the Perso- Indian poll khush-bu. [I can 
support Mr. Grierson, A Burman once recommended to 
mee antive dish of herbs, as something particularly 


digressions. The second mean- | 


‘Billy Stink.’ Ido not, therefore, consider that 


the fact, that Europeans consider the séma made 


from <Asclepias acida to bea very nasty drink, 


is any strong argument against ita having 
been the ‘Dry Monopole’ of the Paijibin days 
when the world was young and Champagne had 
Professor Weber's second essay is devoted to the 
Legond of the Two Mares of Vimadéva, — 
the same Vimadéva who waa the author of the 
Syénastuli above referred to, anc of other hymns. 
The legend ia given in the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 13178 
and ff.*) It tells how king Sala, the son of Parik- 
shit, borrowed two mares, as swift ag thought, 
from the Brihman Vimadéva, under promise 
of returning them, but did not do so, and how 
of the saint, and was done to death. A aimilar 
(but less justifiable) fate nearly befel his brother 
and successor Drala, who only eacaped through the 
piety of hia wife. The legend evidently dates 
back to a time when the strife between the Brih- 
manas and the Kebatriyas had been already 


decided in favour of the former, but waa atill 


freah in the memory of the narrator, and the 
form of its exposition is very ancient. The metre 
ahewa that many of the words must have been 
pronounced differently from what would appear 
from their written form (e.g., tava has to be 
pronounced aa one syllable, (va), and there are, 
moreover, severally distinctively Vedic forma. 
The legend ia briefly as follows :—‘Sala, Dala, 
and Bala were the sons of Parikshit by a frog- 
princess, whom he had won as his bride on con- 


| dition that she should never be allowed to see 


water. When his minister saw that Parikshit, 
absorbed in hia love for his wife, neglected his 


royal duties, he arranged that one day she saw 
atank, into which she immediately disappeared. 


Parikshit, beside himeelf for sorrow, had the 
tank rundry, and found therein a single frog, 
who, he considered, must have eaten his beloved. 
He, thereupon, ordered a general massacre of all 
‘frogs, to stop which the Eing of the Frogs 
reatured his daughter free of all conditions, but 
with the curee that, in return for the calamities 
which she had brought on the community, her 


| descendants would be impious (abrahmanya). It 


ia in consequence of this curse that Sala is de- 
stroyed, and Dala narrowly escapes the same fate. 


Parikshit’s name appears first in the Atharva- 
véda. He is there praised as a Kauravya of the 
noe bcare anion paps Ae ema Oona Saree 


palutable, which was quite impossible to myself and 
every other European I tried with it. — Ep.] 

4 Pratipa Chandra Ray's Translation, 1664, Vana 
Parvan, pp. 555 ff. 
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Ayédhya. In the Salapathe Brékmans aid inthe 
Sidikhdyana Srauta Stitra, we find the legend of 
his descendants having been guilty of sin from 
the consequences of which they were released by a 
bgrse-sucrifice. His three sons are there named 
Bhimaséna, Ugrasdna, and Srutaséna ;— Sala, 
Dala, and Bala first appearing in the Maha- 
bhiratn; nor sre any of his deacendants 
brought into connexion with Vimadéva. The 
latter appears in Vedic literature, as a kindly 
disposed mddhyama Rishi of the family of 
Gautama, without any trace of the MahdbAdrata 
Professor Weber concludes that the in- 
troduction of hia name into the latter is due to a 
a of the word cdmyau (dual of edmf}, 
mares,” which has been explained to mean ‘the 
wiele es Geaetieas Mirkandéya, the narrator 
of the legend to Yodhishthira, wished to give a 
warning of the terrible consequences which come 
from a prince annexing the property of a Bribman. 
He appears to have taken the tale of the robbery 
of the tvo mares (edmyau), and to have bung it 
on to the legend of the descendants of Parikshit, 
whose wickedness waa well-known, and (owing to 
the suggestive similarity of sound) to the name 
of the Vedic Rishi, Vamadéva. 


The rest of the legend has already been told. 
Tt has been translated at length by Prof. Weber. 
Bala borrows the mares from Vimadéva and 
refuses to return them. He ia beaten to death by 
Rakshasas at the command of the priest. His 
brother and successor Dala also at first refuses to 
deliver up the mares, but on being cursed so that 
he is unable to move, be restores the mares and ia 
released from the curse through the piety of his 
wife, 

Professor Weber's third and lost essay deals 
with the 13th Verse of the Sdryasikta (Ri..V. X: 
645), which he thos translates :-— 


‘Forth went the marriage procession of 


Borys, which Savitri sent out. In Aghis do 
they slay the cows, and in Arjunyau the 
procession sets forth,” i. ¢. (if we substitute 
maghdau for aghdeu,as in Ath, §. 14, 1, 13), in 
Maghis (= ony{» Leon.) occur the preparations 
for the reception of the | guesta, and in 
Arjunyau (= 768 [93] Col), ‘taken place the 
procession of Sdiryi, the sun-bride, to the solemn- 
ization of her marriage with Sdma, the Moon. 
This verse has been discussed by Prof. Jacobi 
in dealing with the age of the Rigvéda. Professor 


1 The Buddha.Earita of sevaphishe. Edited from 
three MSS. by E. B, Cowell, M.A. (Amecdota Oxoniensia, 





Weber fontends that it is impossible to fix it as 
referring to any particular conjunction of the 
sun and moon. It might refer to the summer 
solstice, to the new year, to an eclipse of the sun, 
or even, merely, toa new moon. Moreover, even 
if the did really give a chronological 
datum, it would be of no value as regards Indian 
Chronology, if it can be proved that the Ayittikd 
nokshatra geri¢s waa derived from Babylon; — 


a thing which he considers very probable. 


He then maintains, finally, that this verse can- 
not be considered aga “ key-stone™ for deter- 
mining the age of the Rigvéda, as it is found in 
the tenth mandala, which belongs to the beginning 
of the Brdhmana period. Stiryd (feminine) is not 
one of the early forma of the Vedie gods, nor ia 
Sima, aaa name for the moon. The verse itself 


ia the only verse in the whole Rigedéda in which 


the names of any nakshafraa are mentioned. 
The knowledge of these cannot be referred to 
an older date than the Brihmana period. T'bere 
is no proof that they were known in the older 
Vedic times. Finally, the verse shews signs of 
having been tampered with. The first word of 
the second hemistich, aghdsu, meaning (with 
apun)‘amongst the wicked,’ has been altered 


| from maghdeu, ‘amongst the mighty,’ by the 


priestly caste, under the influence of Buddhiam, 
in the post-Vedio time which prohibited . 
killing of the cow, just as in Ri. V. X. 18, 7 
agré was altered into agndi, in order to justity 
gutted. 


The essay concludes with a brief but com- 
Plete account of the ancient mothods of com- 
puting time in India, Space will not allow me 
to do more than refer to this, for it would be 
impossible to give an abstract of it, and a trans- 
lation would be more than is required in this 
notice. 

Geo. A. GRIERSON. 

Howrah, 11th February 1895. 





PEOFESSOR COWELL'S EDITION OF THE 
BUDDHA-CHARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA.! 
Ir our welcome to Prof. Cowell's long looked 
for edition of the Buddha-charilfa ia tardy, it 
is not for want of appreciation. Suffice it to say 


briefly, that the text of this important work has 


been prepared by him from three MSS., all copies 
of one codez archefypus. This haa naturally left 
more than one passage obecure from some 


| undetected corruption in the text, but, allowing - 


Aryin! Series, Yel. I, Part VIL): Oaford, Clarendon 


Presa, 1595. Pp. XV. + 175, 
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for these few instances, the work ia, what must 
necessarily come from Prof. Cowell's hands, a 
mouel of careful and accurate editi The 





printing Sine sical Caeonsa ren eee 


do it. 

Of the seventeen books of which the poem is 
componed, ouly the first thirteen, and possibly 
a portion of the fourteenth are composed by 
Asvaghtsha. The remaining four (or three and a 
portion! have been compiled by the acribe of 


the code urchelypus, Amritinanda, who spe | 


cially states, according to the colophou of the 
Cambridge Ms., that he had searched for 
Asvaglosha'a originals everywhere, but could not 
tind them, and that hence he had made himself 
the four last cantos. Thia is an example of a 





kind of literary honesty which is rare in India, _ 


and Awritinanda deserves all the more credit 
on that account, though hia poetry is of a feeble 
description. 


Awritinands completed his copy in 183) A, D. 
Advaghésha’s date is more uncertain, It we 
probable that he was the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka, in the first ecn- 
tury A.D. Atany rate he is pramed by Hiuen 
Taiang. and the Boddia-charita scems to hare 
heen translated into Chinese early in the fifth 
century. As this must imply that it then 
enjoyed a great reputation among the Buddhists 


of India, Professor Cowell ia of opinion that | 


we are justified in fixing the date of its compoa- 
tion at least one or two centuries earlier. As 
regards his style, hia editor ways -— 


‘ Advaghdsha seems to be entitled to the name of 


the Ennins of the classical age of Satskrit poetry. 
His style is often rough and obscure, but. it is 


full of wative strength and beauty; his descrip. | 


tions ar¢ not too much laboured, nor are they 
mere purpurei panni,—they spring directly 
from the narrative, growing from it aa natural 
blossoms, and not os external appenduges,” 


This is well illustrated by some curious 
porallel passages occurring, on the one hand, in 
the Boddha-charita, and, on the other hand, in 
the Raghusovwa and the ERdmdyana; and it 
would seem that im the case of the latter, the 


paasage by Advaghdaha is the original, and that | 


of the Miadyana the echo. 


In conclusion, we regret to sce that the Editors 


wf the Anecdofu still adhere to the uncouth 
system of trunaliteration, 4 mixture of Italic 
Ways Vijas ‘Hf OF Bh exposition of the Pulse, by the 
reodwned hysicun-eage, Sankarn, and the celebrated | 


sage, Kauada. Translated into Euglish from the origi. 


and of the Indian principles of dia; 








NADI VIJNANA.1 
Tae abovenamed work has been sent to us 


for review by the editor and translator. It con- 
tains the text and translation of two treatises 


| on the pulse,—the Midt-rijidna of Sabkara 


Siuu, and of the NdIt-vijidna of Kanida. Both — 
works cover mach the same ground. The text. 
is fuirly printed, und the translation shews 
evidence of care. To students of Indian medicine 

et it will 





nv doubt be useful. 


The editor, however, claime consideration for 
the book aaa medical work, fit to be etodied in 
the nineteenth century, and it ia not a pleasant 
commentary on English civilization to see such 
preposterous claims advanced within a mile of 
the Calcutta Medical College. It is said that © 
‘the Hindu Physicians, by noting the condition 
of a patient's palse, can predict the day, — nay, 
the very hour when be shall cxpire, — whether 
a patient will be cured or not, and other things of 
a like nature" We have no doubt that they can 
predict, but we should be much surprised to hear 
thut their predictions came truce, It is easy to 
call spirita from the vastly deep; but do they 


| eotme 2 


The following extract from the translation 


will shew the kind of learning upon which these 


predictions are founded :— 


“When s person imbibes a ewevt finvour, his pulse 
coureca likes poacuck,—wheo bo takesa bitter one, 
it courses Like om earthworm; when he takes any- 
thing acid, being slightly heated, it rourses like o frog; 
and when he takes anything pungont, it courses like » 
Bhrisga:bird,” 


Tt ia possibly comforting to the unlearned 
to be informed that each corporcal being haa 


| thirty-five millions of blood-tubes, grosa and fine 
| (a number which ia known by inspiration, and 


not by actual counting), that they ore fastened 
at the navel asata root, and that some are set 
obliquely, some upwards, and some downwards ; 
but most people would probably prefer to employ 
a doctor who believed in the action .of the heart 
and in the circulation of the blood. As a tert- 
book, the work is worse than useless, but it has 
ita value to atudenta of Sanskrit literature and 
of the history of medicine. 


wal Sadsksit: by) Kaviva; Diarme. Des. Sen. Gepte: 
Calcutta, 1993. Price 1 rupee. 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR F, KIELHORN, 0.1.E,; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from p, 17.) 
| NOW give 4 general list of Saka dates! which is similar to the list of Vikrama dates, 
i published in Vol. XX, of this Journal. In addition to the 200 dates, the full details of which 
together with the calculated results have been already given, this list contains the dates which 
do not admit of verification, those the exact wording of which appeared to be doubtful, and » 
number of irregular dates not treated of before; but it also gives some regular dates which 
have only lately come tomy knowledge, Throughout, the year of the date has been marked 
with an asterisk, whenever it can be combined with the Jovian year, mentioned along 
with it, only as a current year. And dates the calculation of which has yielded no satisfac. 
tory result, and which have not been included in the preceding list, are distinguished here 
by a cross, added to the last word of the date. — The list will be found to contain all the 
Baka dates published in this Journal, the Epigraphia Indica, Dr. Fleet's Pali, Sanskrit avid 
Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsch's South-Indian Inscriptions, and Mr, Rico's various 
publications (excepting the recently published Epigraphia Karnitaka), and most of (if not all) 
those in the Journals of the Asiatic Sccieties, ele.; bat from the Inscriptions Sanecrites de 
Campd et du Cambodye only the earliest dates, up to Saka-samvat 598, are given here. 
General Chronological List of Saka Dates. 

1.—P. 10, No, 1663— 8.168, Prabhava, Phalgun-imivasya, Bhrigu-viré. Tanjore 
spurous copper-plates of the Western Gaiiga Arivarman (Harivarman). 

2.—P. 10, No, 167,— 8. 261,® Vilambin, Kirttika-dudi 13, Séma-viré. Modyaniir 
spurious copper-plates of the Bina Malladéva-Nandivarman. 

3.—P, 11, No. 168. —B5, 261, Vibhava, Pausha-vadi 14, Séma-vara, utturdyana- 
samkrinti. Spurious date in the Kalbhavi Jaina inseription. 

4.—8. 272 (?). — Ante, Vol, VII, p.173 ; Mysore Inser. No, 156, p. 293. — Harihar spurious 
copper-plates of a son of the Western Gaiga Vishnugdpa:— 

(L. 9).— Saga[nayana gi neyi] Sadhfrana-<ammachhohharida? Phalgona mi amavase 
Adiviradandu.+ 

5.—8. 310. — Ante, Vol. IX. p. 294. Pimpalndr spurious copper-plates of the Chalukya 
Satyasraya (Pulikésin J. or I.) :— 

(L. 1). —Sakanripa-kil-atita-samvatsara-satésho tri(trijsho das-Otiaréshy=asy Al i | 
sam valsara-misa-paksha-divasa-;lrvvayin=tithau, 

6.—P. 3, No. 163.—8. $68, Tarana, Philgun-imavisy’, Briha-vira. Bangalore 
spurious copper-plates of Vira-Nonamba, 

7, —P. 11, No, 169, — 388, Migha-éudi 5, Sima-vara, Merkara spurious copper-plate 
of the Western Ganga Avinita-Kongani. 


” ee tes Gee Mell © inlet it o- astooe el eS 

1 Imean by this dates which distinctly refer themselves to the Saka ora, The only exception to this ix the 
date No, 7, of the year 358, from a spurious record, — The Inscripliona Sanecrites du Cambelye hate several Sala 
dates which neither contain a reference to the era employed nor even a word fur'year.’ Compare ®, y, p. Br, v. 21, 
Eha-nava-méritibhir ; p. 83, ¥. 25, riyad-vil dah! -cdhikritdalhirtjpeal : p. 83, C, -¥, 2, deat eltilir ; pr. 1A, 
¥. 10, fda-det-vila-rdyyabhik ; p, 106, ¥, 2, efdadvi-naga-rijyabhik ; ete, 

* Tho references by page aod number, here and in similar manner under other dates, are t} Vol, XXII. 
pp. 113-1M, and this volume, pp. 1-17. | 

3 By the mean-sign aystem Sidhirana ended on the 7th September, A. D, 334, in £. 278 expired; and by. the 
southern luni-selur system Sidbirapa wou!'d be §. ¥72 expired. 
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8, — 8, 400, — Ante, Vol. VIL p. 64 (angers Vol. (XIII, p. ¢23 ‘eh Vol. XVIII 

42), Uméta spurions copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Prasintaraga :— 

(L, 22). — Sakanripa-kal-itita-samvachchba(tsa)ra-data-chatushtayé | Vaisskha-paurnga- 
nas yan, 

4,— 8. 400,— Ante, Vol. X. p. 284. Bombay As. Soc,’s spurious copper-plates of Dpara- 
s4na II. of Valabhi :-— 

(L. 23). — ‘Sakanripa-kal-itita-samvachchha(tea)ra-éata-chatushtayé  Vaisikhyam  pau- 
roma minsi. 

10, — P, 10, No. 164, —8, 411,* Vibbava, Vaisikha-paurpamasl, a lunar eclipse. British 
Museum spurious copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Pulikésin I. 

11.—P: 11, No. 170.— 8, 416, Jynishth-imivyisyi, a solar eclipse. Bagumra spurious 
copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Prasantariga, 

12,— P. 10, No. 165, —S. 417, Jyaishth-imiviayi, a solareclipse. [l46 spurious copper- 
plates of the Gorjara Dadda II, Prabintariga. 

13, — 8. 500, — Ante, Vol. ITL p.305; Vol. VI. p. 388; and Vol. X.p,57, Bidimi cave 
inscription of the Early Chalukya Mantgalitvara :— | 

(1. 6). —Pravarddhamina-rijya-sathvvyatearé == dviidaié. «= Sakanyipati-rijyibhishéka-sam- 
vvatsaréshveatikrantéshu pafichasu fattshu . , . mahi-Kirttika-paurgamisyim, 

14. —5, 526.— See 5, 546, 
15.—S. 582 (?).— Ante, Vol. VIL, p, 220; and Vol. XVIIL, p. 285.. Kurtakéti spurious 
copper-plates of the Western Chalokys VikramAditya I, :— 

(L. 20). — Batrims-dttara- patncha-gatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu vijayarajya-sambachchara- 
shishaga-varshé pravarttamins . . . tasya Vaisikha-Jéshthi-misa-madhyam-amavisya- 
Bhiskaradiné Rohinya-riksht madhyihna-kalé . . . Vrishabha-rigan tasmin Vrishabha- 
radau siiryya-grihana-sarvvama(gra)si(sijbhutée.t 

16.— 8. 638.— Jour. Bo. As. Soe. Vol. X. p. 365; ante, Vol. XID. p. 210, No. 37, Goa 
copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Mangalitvara's son or feudatory (7) SatyAbraya-Dhru- 
varaja-[ndravarman :— 

(L. 6), — Migha-paurnpamisyim. 

(L. 18). —Saka-kilah-paiicha varsha<datini dvitri(tri)iaini. 

17, — P. 130, No. 106, — 8. 534, 3rd year of reign, Bhidrapad-imivisyi, a solar eclipse, 
Haidaribid copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Pulikéuin II. 

18. —8, 546 (and 8. 626).— Inscr. Sansorites du Cambodye, p. 36. Inscription at Bayang :— 

(V. 11).— Basa-dasra-taraié-Saktndra-varshé 

padam=aisam viniva(ba}ddham=ishtukabbih [1*] 
ritu-virinidh-tndriyait=cha tirthé 
[sa)lila-sthipanam=akiri téna bhilyal (11*] 

19. — 8, 548, — Inser, Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 41 (also p. 589; and ante, Vol. XXI. 

p. 47). Inscription at Vat Chakret :— 
Pindibhiité ‘Sak-Apd@(bdé) vasu-jalanidhi*-Garairevvisaré Médbay-adau 
kité prighenabhite kumudavanapatan Taveré Kyittikiyim | 

20. —S, 550.— Inecr. Sanscrites du Cambodge, pp. 55 and 57 (and p. 590). Inscription at 
Ang Chumnik :— ) 

(P. 55, ¥. 2). == scenes aes ai Saka el. doin dasini sthiié, 


4 Bead -jaladhi., 


SS OOO eee Ll. =... —_——S = 
=, 
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(P. 57, v. 11). — Madhavasya ‘ayaa: Gnaitaecnenast 
karttavyasesraddhaya pumbhirsi{chehhadbhih phala*®}m=akshayam. 

21, — 8, 556 (Kali 3735). — Ante, Vol. V. p. 70; Vol, VIII. p. 242; Arch, Survey of West. 
India, Vol. Itt. p- 139. Aihole inseription of the Western Chalukya Pulikésin II. (mentions 
Eaélidiss and Bhairavi) :— 

(L. 16),—Trimsatsu tri-sahasréshu Bhiratad=fhavidsitah [1*] 

sapt-ibda-éata-yuktéshu éa(ga)ttshv-abdeshu paiichasn{(i*] 
Paftchisatso Kalan kalé shaten pancha-datasu cha [(*) 
samiau samatitisa Sakinimeapi biibhujim 1 


22.—B8, 586,—Inser. Sansorites du Cambodge, p.62 (and p. 591), Inscription at Vat Prey 
Vier :— 
(V. 8). — Rasn-vasu-vishayinith sannipiténa labdbé 
‘Sakapati-samay-abdé Migha-éuklal -dvitiyé}, 
23.—8. 589. — Inecr. Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 68 (and p. 591). Inscription at Ane 
Chamnik :-— 
(V. 26).—Vaisikha-prathama-dvipafichaka-dint dyir.ishta-vagair=yyntl 
jivas=chipa-yatd vgishé Kavi-sotas=simbirddha-gaé-chandramih [(*] 
kauliré=vani(ni)jd ghaté Ravi-sutaé=déshis-tu mésha-sthitis- 
si=yath Sri-Vijayésvard vijayaté yah kita-lagné sthitah [11"] 
24.—P, 122, No. 58.— 8. 580, l6th day of Midhava (Vaisadkha), sun in Mésha, moon in 
Anuridha, Jupiter in Chapa (Dhanuh). Inscription at Vat Prey Vier. 
25,— 8, 505.— Inecr, Sansoriles du Cambodge, p. 76 (and p. 593). Inscription at 





Mirtti-dvirs-daraig-Saké sita-diné prapt® daé-nik-lttard 
Jyéshthasyairka-kuj-éndujd mithnna-g[ij- =v =<= = 
gukrasy=arkka-suté vrish@ sura-gurol kanyajm) mrig-arddhédayé, 

%,.—8. @11,— Ante, Vol. VI. p. 86; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p, 231. Togurshode 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinsyaditya :— 

(L. 24). — Ekidadé-ittara-shaf-chhat@éshn Saka-varahéshv=atit#sha pravarddham4na-vija- 
yarijya-samvatsart daiamé varttamint , . . Kirttika-panrgnamiisyam, 

27. — 8. 613, — Aafe, Vol. VL p. 89. Karniil district copper-plates of the Western 
Chalukya Vinsyaditya :— 

(L. 24). — TraySdaé-Gttara-shat-chhatésha Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhaména-vija- 
yarijya-samvateart ¢kAdas? varttamine . . Migha-panrtamisyim. 

o9.—P. 9, No. 160,—8, a4, 11th year of reign, dakshiniyana(-samkrinti), Sanaiichara- 
vart, Sorab copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya. 

29,— 8. 616. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 302; Mysore Inscr, No. 133, p. 237. Harihar copper- 
plates of the Western Chalukya Vinsyaditya :— 

(L. 23).—Sbédssittara-shach(t)-chhatéshu ‘Saka-varshéshv=atitésha pravarddhamins- 
vijayarijya-samvatearé chaturddasé varttaminé . . . Karttike(ka)-paurgpamisyiim. 

30, — 8. 621. — Aniz, Vol. X. p. 60. Bidimi inscription of the Western Chalakya 
Vijayaditys :— 

(L. 5). — Pravardhamina-vijayarijya-samvatsaré tritiyd warttaminé ékavims-dttara-shat- 
chhatésbu Baka-varshéshv=atitéshu Jyéshhyith paurgpamisyim. 
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"$1. =H. 628, — Ante, Vol. IX. p. 128, Nérir copper-plates of the Western Chalakys 
Vijayaditya :— 

(L. 30). — Dvivithiaty-uttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshveatitésha pravarddbamina- 
vijayarijya-samvatearé chaturtthé vartaminé ,.. Ashida(dha)-paurnpamisyam. 

$2.— 8. 627. — Ante, Vol. LX. p. 131. Nérir copper-plates of the Western Chalukya 
Vijayiditya :— 

(1. 29).— Saptavithéaty-nttara-shat-chhatésho Baka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamina- 
vijayarajya-sativatearé dasamé yarttamané. 

33. — 8, @31. — Ante, Vol. XVIIL p. 285. Multai (in Central Provinces) copper-plates 
of the Hashtrakita chieftain Nandardja-Yuddhasura :— 

(L. 21). — Karttika-paurpnamisyith . . . 

(L, 29). — Saka-kala-samvatsara-datéshn shatchhv(tav)-katri[mh*]é-dttaréshu, 

34, — 5, 661, — Ante, Vol. VIL. p. 112, Lakshméivar inscription of the Western Chalu- 
kya Vijayaditya (recording a grant to his father’s priest Udayadévapandita, also called 
Niravadyapagdita, who was the house-pupil of Sripajyapada) :— 

(L, 42), — Eknupatchiéad-uttara-shat-chbatéshn Saka-varsh@éshveatitéshu pravartta(rdha)- 
mina-Vijayarajya-smvatsart chatustrimé varttamin® . . . Phalguna-mieé paurnnamisyith. 

45, — P. 113, No. 1, — 8. 654, Kirttika-éndi 13, Indu-varé, An inseription from Java. 

36. — 8. 656.— Ante, Vol. VIL. p, 107. Lakshméévar inscription of the Western Chalukya 





Vikramaditya II. :— 
(L, 72), — Shatpamchasad-nttarv-shat-chhatéshn Sakn-varshéshy=atitéshu pravarddhamdna- 


Vijayarijya-eamvatsaré dvitlyé varttaminé Miigha-pauropamisyim,* 


37, — 8. 675, — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 112. Siimangad copper-plates of the Rishtrakilte 

(L. 30). — Pathchasaptaty-adhika-Sakakilg-sathvateara-tata-nhajké vyatitd sathvata(t) 675 
pai{? po or pau)hachchhikaya Magha-misa-rathasaptamyé[ m*). 

a8, — P. 115, No. 2. — & 679, Aévaynjn-énddha 7, Vishuva-samkranti, Antrali-Chhiréli 
copper-plates of the Rishtrakiita Kakka (Kakkaraja II.) of Gujarat. 

30, — 8. 679. — Ante, Vol. VIN. p. 27; Mysore Inecr. No, 160, p 301. Vokkaléri 
copperplates of the Western Chalnkya Kirtivarman IT, :— 

(Plate iv, 4, 1,4). — Navasaptaty-nttara-shat-chhatéshnu Saka-varshéshv=atftésho pravardha- 
niin Vijayarajya-samvatearé ¢kadaéé yarttamine . . , Bhidrapada-panrpamisyat, 

40.— P. I, No. 171. —8. 684, Vaisikha, Vidikha-makshatré, Sukra-viré, a lunar eclipse, 
Hostir sporious copper-plates of the Western Gaiga Prithuvi-Eotgani, 


41. — 8. 608. — Ante, Vol. Il. p. 158, Mysore Inser. No. 153, p. 287. Nigamaigale 
spurious copper-plates of the Western Gaiga Prithuvi- i 


(Plate iii, 4, 1. 8),— Ashtdnavatz-nttaré[shu®] shat-chhatishu Saka-varshéshv=niitéshve 
dtmannh pravarddbaména-vijayavir(raj)ya-sathvatearé paich[i® jaattamé pravarddba(ria)miné, 
42, — 5. 700. — Jour, Bo. As. Soe. Vol. XVIL. Pt. ii, p- 1. An inseription from Central 


Java :— 
(LL. 6). — Bakanripa-kal-ititair=varsha-dstaih saptabhir ... 
43. — P. 131, No. 107 (Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill. p: 103).—8. 71a, Vaisikh-dmivisyi, a solar 


echpac. Paithin copper-plates of the Réshtrakita Gévinda IIT. 


* A lunar eclipse ca the 14th January, A.1. 7355 17 bh: 44m, after mean eunrise, 


yi 
i 
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44.— P. 122, No. 55, — 8,726, Bubhanu, Vaisikha-vadi 5, Brihaspati-yira. Kana 

country copper-plates of the Rishtrakiita Govinda IIT. 

45. — 8. 726 (?).— Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 115. Date of the second Presasti of Baijnith —— 

(L. 33), — Sakakila-gat-ibdah 7[26]. 

46.— P. 11, No. 172. —8. 730,* Vyaya, Vaisikha-paurnamis!, a Innar eclipse. Want 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakdja Govinda III, 

47. — P. 131, No. 108, — 8, 730, Sarvajit, Srivan-imavisya, a solar eclipse. Riadhan pur 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Govinda III, | 

48 — 8. 794. — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 161. British Museum (or Baroda) copper-plates of the 
Réshtrakita Karka-Suvarypavarahe of Gujarit. 

(L. 52), — Sakanpipa-kal-itlta-sathvatsara-datéshn saptasu écha(cha)tustrinéald-nadhiké shu 
mahi-Vaisikhyarn, 

49.— P. 9, No. 161, — 8. 735, Jyaishtha-éudi 10, Chandra-virt. Kadab copper-plates 
of the Rishtrakita Gévinda III. (Prabhitavarsha). 

50. — 8. 735. — Ep. Ind, Vol. II. p. 54. Térkh&lé copper-plates of the reign of the 
Hashtrakita Govinda IIL, and of the time of his nephew and feudatory Gévindaraja of 


Gujarat :— 

(L. 1). — ‘Sakanripa-kal-Gtita-samvatsara-datésho saptasn patichatri(tri)inaty(d)-adhike- 
shu Paosha-soddha-saptamyim=ankaté=pi sathvatenra-éatini 725 Nandana-satmvatsaré® Panshah 
éuddha-tithi 7 asyam sathvateara-misa-paksha-divasa-pirvvayam. [|*] | 

(L. 43), — vijaya-saptamyim, 

51. — 5. 749. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 148. Kivi copper-plates of the Rishtrakita Gévinda- 
raja-Prabhitavarsha of Gujarit :— 


(Plate iii, L 7). — Bakanripe-kal-dtlta-comvatesra-daté[sho  saptasv=é |kinnapamchaéat- 
samadhikésha mahi-Vaisikbyam, 

52. — 8.757. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 200, Baroda copper-plates of the Hishtrakiita 
Dhéravarsha-Dhruvaraja II. of Gujarat :— 

(L. 36), — Bakanyipa-kal-itite-cathvatesra-iatésha © saptasu sapiapatchiéad-adhikéshn 
Kirttika-Guddha-pafichadagyim mahd-Kiarttikl-parvvagi. 

53. — P. 113, No, 3. — 8.765, Chaitra 15, Sima-vara, a lunar eclipse. An inscription 
from Java. 

54. — 8. 765 (7). — Ante, Vol. XIII. p.136. Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Amdghavaraha I., and the (Stlira) Mahdsiémanta Pullatakti:— 

(L. 5). — Samva [765). 

55.—P. 4, No. 139,—8. 778 (for 773), Prajapati, Aévina-vadi 2 Budha-diné. 
Kauheri inscription of the Rashtrakija Améghsvarsha I., and the (Silira) Mahdedmenta 





56.— P, 113, No. 4.—8. 782, Jyaishtha-indi 9, Sokré. Kalyan inscription of the 


Mehdmundalésvara Mam vanirijadéva. 
57. — P. 114, No. 5. — 8. 782, Kirttika-éudi 13, Brihaspati-vira, An inscription from 
Jara, 


58. — P. 123, No. 59. — 8, 788, Vyays, Jyaishth-imivasya, Aditya-vara, a solar eclipse. 
Sirir inscription of the Rishtrakita Améghavarsha I. 


« By the meas-tign eystem Nandane lasted from the th May, A.D, §12, inh, 785 current, to the Sth May, 
A.D. 613, in 8, 735 expired; and by the southern loui-solar system Nandana was 4, 735 current. 
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69. — P, 131, No. 109. — 8, 789, Jyaishth- sAmaaviaya, B ania eclipse. Ea copper- 
plates of the Rishtrakiita Dhfirivarsha-Dhruvardja III. of Gujarit. 


60. — 8. 797, — Jour. Po. ds, Sees Vol. X. p. 195. Saundatti inscription of the Rishtra- 
kita Krishna IT., and his feudatory the Rafta Great Chieftain Prithvirama -— 

(L. 1S). — Sapta-ea(irjtya navatya cha samayakt[é"jea(shu) saptasn{y*] 

Satsn)ka-kalésy(shvy)=atltéshu Manmath-ahvaya-vatsarc? |} 

61.— 8. 799. — Ante, Vol. XIIL p. 185. Kanheri inscription of the Rashtraktiva 
Améghavarsha I., ond the (Silira) Mehisiinante Kapardin -— 

(L. 1). — Sakanyipa-kal-itita-camvatsara-éatéshu saptaso nananavaty-adhikéshr=aihkatah 
799. 

62,— 8, 809. — Ante, Vol. VI. p..102; Coorg Inser. No. 2, p53 Pali, Skr. and Old- 
Ken. Ineer, No. 269. Biliir (Kodagu) inscription of the Gaiga or Koigu Satyavakys-Kofgu- 
nhivarma-Permanadi :— 

“Sake 809 (in words, |. 2), the eighteenth year (in words, |. 5) of his reign; the fifth day 
(iri-paichameyanda) of Phalgunn,’ 

63.— P, 123, No, 60,— 8, 810, Chaitr-imavisya, a solar eclipse, Bagumri copper- 
plates of the Rashtrakita Ak@lavarsha-Krishnarija of Gujarit. 


64, — P, 9, No, 162, —S. 822 (for 624 ?), Dundubhi, Migha-udi 5, Brihaspati-vira. 
Nandwadige inscription of the Rashtrakiita Krishna IT. 


65, — 8. 624. — Jour, Bo. As. Soc, Vol. X. p. 190. Mulgund inscription of the Rashtra- 

kita Krishna IT. :— 

(L. 2) — Sakanripa-kil=shtha(shta)-gat@ chaturntteravithéadn(ty-n)ttar? sampragaté 
Dundubhi-nimani® varshé pravarttamind. 

66, — 8. 831 (for 832 or 833 ?).— Ante, Vol, XUI. p. 222. Aihole inscription of the Rash: 
trakuta Erishna IT, :— 

‘While the smivatecra named Prajapati,” which was the eight hundred and thirty-first (of) 
the centuries of years that have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, was current." 


7. — 8, 632. — Ep. Ind. Vol. L. p. 56. Kipadvanaj copper-plates of the Rshtrakita 
Erishna II. :— 

(L. 60). — Saka-euthvat 632 Vaisikha-snddha-paurggamisyim mahd-Vaisdkhyit. 

68. — P. 1, No. 6. — 8.835, Pansha-sodi 4, uttariyana-samkrinti. Haddala copper-plates 
of the Chipa Mahdsdémantddhipati Dharantvaraba, the feudsatory of MahifpAladéva. 


69. — 8, $86. — Jour, Bo. As. Soe, Vol. XVIII. pp. 260 and 264. Nausiri copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakiita Nityavarsaha Indra ITI.:— 


(L. 52). — Sakanripa-kail-itite-catnvateara-datéshv=ashtisu shattrithéad-uttaréshu Yuva- 
exinwntaand!® Philgona-su(én)ddha-saptamyam sam panné ertpetiava(in, ndh-dteavaé. 


? By the mean-sign «yetem Manmathn ended on the 13th August, A. D. 875, in &.707 expired ; and by the 

goathern loni-solar system Manmaths was 8. 797 expired. 

* By the mean-sign «ystem Dundubbi ended on the 20th April, A, D. 902, in 5, 824 expired; and by the southern 
luni-solnr eyatern Dundubhi was 5. 224 expired, 

® By the menu-sign system Prajipati lasted from the 18th March, A.D. 910, in 8, °32 expired, to the Lith March, 
A.}), 911, in &. 833 expired (which commenced on the 4th March, A.D, 911): and by the southern luni-solar aystem 
Prajapati wae 4. 89 expired. 

@ Hy the mean-tign system Yuran ended on the 2th February, A.D. 915, which was the Sth of the bright half 
of Paalguna of 5, 834 expired; by the southern luni-solar system Yuvan would be 8. 83; erpired. 
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70. — 8. 838. — Ante, Vol, XIL p. 224. Hatti-Mattir inscription of the Rashitrakiita 
Nityavarsha Indrg IIT. :— 

(fh. 3 — atSo}ka-bhipala-kil-[4*]krinta-saih{vn®]teara-Prabi(bha)v-idionimad®(dhé)- 
yameuttama-madhyama-jaghanya-pa(pha)|adi(da)-prabhritigal-entu nira mdavatt-oyte(nta)- 
neya Dh&tu-sathvatear-[a* )ntarggata." 

“1, — 8. 840. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 223. Danlipar inscription of the Réshtrakiita Prabho- 
tavarsha (Govinda Iv, ):— 

‘When the eight hundred and fortieth year (of) the Saka era, that is known by the mane 
of Praméthi,'? was current; at the time of the savikramana, when the sun came to (the sign) 
Makara (awl) on the Inner day of Pansha that coincided (with that eaikramana }’ 

72, — P. 114, No.7, — B; $51, Vikrita, Migha-paurnamasi, Aditya-vira, & lunar eclipse. 
Kalas inscription of the Rishtrakdta Gévinda Iv. 

73. — P, 114, No. 8, — 8. $56, Vijaya, Srivana-paurnamiisi, Gura-varé, Siiigli copper- 
plates of the Rishtrakita Gévinda Tv, 

74. — P. 2, No, 127, — 8. 456, Jays, Kirttike-cudi 5, Budha-vara. Mahikdta inseription 
ofthe Mahdsdmenta Bappuvarasa. 

75. — B. 860. — Ep. Ind, Vol. UL. p. 180, Spurious Sidi copper-plates of the Western 
traiga Botuga :— 

(L. 63), — Sa(éa)ka-vari(sh jésho shashtyuttar-ishfa(éaJttsha atikrimtéshn Vikani(riyis- 
sam vatsara-Kirttika-Nandisva/gva) ra-su($u)kla-pakshah ashtam yum Aditya-viré.+ 

76. — §, 863, — Jour, Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XVIIL p.248, Wardha copper-plates of the Rash. 
trakiita Erishna IIT, :— 

(Pinte iii. 1. 1), — Sakanzipa-kal-Atlta-sathvatsara-datéshvesshtisn dvishashty-adhikésh:: 
Sarvvari's-sathvatsar-intarggata-Vaisikha-bahala-pancha (Zcha)myéith, 

if. — P. 123, No, 61. — 8, g87 (Plavanga), Bhadrapad-imavisya, Kuja(Maipala)-vara, a 
solar eclipse. Siilétgi inscription of the Rashtrakiita Krishna ITT, 

(§..— P. 123, No. 62, — 8, 867, Mirgasirsha-vadi 13, sun in Dhanus, Bhrigu-viré, Aecces- 
sion of the Eastern Chalukya Amma IT. 

79, —§. 872. — Bp. Fad: Vol; IL p- 171. Ataki; inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Krishna ITI. :— 

(L. 1. — was) kanri(nyi)pa-kil-itfta-sarh vatsara-ea(éa)taiign|-eo{-nfirmelpatt-eradaneya 
Sau(sau)myameemba cath Vatsaram pravarttise,5 


20.— P.12, Wo. 173, — 8. 872,* Saumya, full-moon of Pansha, Monday, a lonar 
eclipse, uttardyaga-samkranti. An Inscription at Narégal, 


bl. — P, 5, No. l44. — &. 872, Sadhfrana, new-moon of Karttika, Thursday, a solar 
eclipse. Another inscription at Nardgal, 


on the 2let February, A.D, 276, in &. £38 onrrent ; 








"By the mean-sign system Dhdtri ended and by lis southinn 


luni-solar system Dhiliri was 4, 833 expired, 

1? By the mean-sign system PramAthin ended on the &th February, A.D, 919, in 8. 840 expired; by the southern 
Insisolar system Pramithin would be B. 841 oxpired. 

By the mean-aign eyetem Vikiirin commenced on the ]%#th Norember, A.D, 27, in 8. Bao current, aod ended 
onthe 15th November, A.D. 998, in b. so expired ; and by the southern Inni.solar system Vildirin would be 5. agi 
érpired. 

“ By the mean-sicn system Sarrarin ended on the Lith November, AD. 039, in 8. 862 current; and by th 
southern loni-solar *ystem Sarvarin waa 8. SH2 expired, = 

“ By the moan-sign system Soumya ended on the dth October A.D. 045, in §, 7g expired ; and by the sontiers 
luni-solar system Saurmya was 9. 872 current. | : 
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_ 82. — P. 114, No. 9, — 8. 878, Virédhin (for Virdédhakrit), Mirgadirsha-paurpamast, 
Aditya-varn, a lonar eclipse. Sorattr inseription of the Rishtrakiita Krishna IIL 

&3. — 8, 800. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 105. Lakshmesvar inscription of the Gahga or Kongu 
Marasimha Satyavakya Kongunivarmao:— | 

(L. 24), — Sakanri pa-kil-itita-samvateara-a @shv=nshtasa navaty-nttaréshu pravartta- 
ming Vibbava-samvatearé.™ 

2) — p.193, No. 68,8. 899, Prajépati, Advaynj-imivisyi, Aditya-vira, @ solar 
eclipse. Adaraguichi inscription of the Rishtrakits Eottiga (Khotfiga). 

85. — P. 115, No. 10,.— 58, 604, Angiras, Aévayuja-paurpamisl, Bodha-dine, « loner 
eclipse. Kardi copper-plates of the Rishtrakiits Kakkale (Kakke IT). 

86.— P. 12, No. 174, —S, 996, Srimukhs, dakshiniyana-samnkranti, Aditya-vira. 
(innliir inseription of the Rishtrakiita Kakkala (Hakka IT). 

a7, — 8. 890. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 102; Vol. SIV.p- 76: Coorg Inacr. No. 4, p. 7; Pali, 
Skr. and Old-Kau, Inecr. No. 271, Pegga-iir (Kodagu) inscription of the Gaiga or Konga 

(L. 1), — Sakenpipa-kil-Atita-samvatsara-sataiga 829taneya Isvara-sathvatsaram!? 
pravattise .,, tad-varsh-dbhyantara Pi(pha)lguga-sckla-pakshada Nandisvaram —talla)- 
avasam Age, 

8. — P. 6, No, 147. — 8. 902, Vikrama, Pansha-dudi 10, Brihaspati-vira, uttarayann- 
satikrantt. Sanndatti inscription of the Western: Chilukya Taila Il., and his fendatory the 
Ratta Santivarman. 

s9. — P, 194, No. 64. — 8, 804, Chitrabhanu, Chaitra-vadi 8, 8émi-vira. Death of the 
Rashtraktita Indraraja (Indra IV.). 

a0, — 8, 904, — From Dr. Fleet's impression. Nilgund inscription of the Western Cha- 
Inkya Taila II. :— 

(L. 17). — Sa(éa)kanyipa-catnvatearésho chaturadhika-navadatéshn gatésho Chitrabhanu- 
catavatsart Bhidrapada-misé siryya-grahayé." 

9], —S, 911. — Ep. Ind. Vol. ILL. p. 232. Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila IZ. and the Sinda Pulikila :— 

(L. 4).— Sa(éa)ka-varsha 911 Vikri(kri)tam™=ethba satvatsara pravarttise. 

92, — 8. 91L. — Coury Iuecr, No. 5, p. 8, An inscription at Merkara : — 

(L. 1), — Saka-varisha 911 neya Sa(?)... uttarayana . +. 

08, — P. 12, No. 175 (Ep. Ind. Vol. IL. p. 274).— 8. 919, Hémalamba, AshAdha-yacs 
4, dakshiniyana-samkrinti. Bhidana copper-plates of the Bilira Aparajita, 

o4,. — 5.919, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Ineer. No. 214; Mysore Inacr. No. 99, p. 187 (?). 
Yalgund inscription of the Western Chilukys Taila IT., and his feudatory Bhima : — 

Saka 919 (in figures, 1. 12), the Hémalambi smvatsara; Sanday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (*) Aévayuja.’ (Mys. Insor.: ‘Vaikikha, the 8th day of the moon's 
decrease, Sunday.’)*” 








ee 





1 By the mean-sign system Vibbava ended on the 16th July, A.D, 967, in $, 890 current ; and by the southern 
luni-eolar system Vibhara was 5. 800 expired. 

1? By the mean-sign system Livara ended on the 7th June, A. D. 976, in 8. 809 current; and by the southern 
luni-solar system lévara was 5, 89 expired. 

tt A solar eclipse, visible in India, on the 20th September, A, D. 952. | 

1? By the mean-rign system Vikrita ended on the 14th April, A. D. 980, in &, 911 expired ; and by the southern 
leri-solar system Vikpita waa §, $12 expired. 

+ Vaisaskie-vadi S$ of 8, 919 expired = Hémalamba would correspond to Sunday, the Sud Mey, A- D. 997. 
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95,— P, 12, No. 176,—8. 923, Sarvarin! Bhidrapad-amivisya, a solar eclipse, 
Samgamnér copper-plates of the Yiadava Bhillama IT. 

96.— 5. 924. — Ante, Vol. XIL, p. 210, No. 31. Gadag inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Satyisraya IT. : — 

(L. 7). — Sa(éa)ka-bhiipiln-kal-ikrarta-sunvatsara-sa(sa)tamga[|*] 924neya Subhakrit- 
sativatearam pravaritise tad-varsh-abhyantara-Chaitra-guddba 5 Adityavirad-andu. 

97. — 8. 928 (for 920 P).— date, Vol. XU. p. 212, No. 67. Gudikatti inscription of 
the Western Chalukya (?- Jayasitnha IIT. : — 

(L. 13). — Sa(sa)kam=A(a)bda gaja-dvi-nidhi Plavathgadolu.™ 

98. — 8. 930. — Jour, Bo. ds. Soc. Vol. I. p. 218, Khirepitan copper-plates of (the 
Western Chilukya SatyAbrays IT. and) the Silira Rattaraja : — 

(lL. 40), —‘Sakanripa-kal-Atita-samvatsara-nave-Satéshu triméad-adhikéshu pravarttamina- 
Kilaka-samvatsar-intarggata-J yéshtha-paurnnamisyatn. 

99. — 8. 980. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 212, No. 52. Munélji inscription of the Western 
Chilukys SatyAsraya IT, : — om 

(L. 10). — Sa(sa)ka-varisha 930 Kilaka-[samvajtsa[rada) Sravana-bahula-taddi(di)[ge* | 
Sémaviarad-athdn.+ | 

100. — 8. 930 (for 991).— Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 24. Kanthéth copper-plates of the Western 
Chilokya Vikramaditya V. :— 

(L. 61). — Sakanripa-kil-itita-samvatsara-éatéshn navasn tri(tri)méad-adhikéshn gatéshn 
330 prava(r®|ttamana-Saumya-sat.vatearé™ pauropamasyath shmagrahana-parvyan. — 

101. — P. 115, No 11. — 8.839, Pingala, Karttika-ndi 15, a lunar eclipse. Thina 
copper-plates of the Stlir Arik6sarin. 

102, — 8. 940. — Pili; Ske. awl Olil.Kau, Inser. No, 153- Mysore Inecr. No. 8), p. 166. 
Balagatve inscription probably of the Western Chalnkra Jayasimnha IIT, :— 

‘Saka 94) (in tigares, 1.10), The other details of the date are illegible.’ 

108. — P. 14, No. 177.— 8. 941, Siddhirthin, Pausha-dndi 2, Sanday, uttariiyana- 
satikrauti, ulagithve inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III. 

104, — P.151, No. 110. — 8, 944, sun in Simha, vadi 2, Gurn-viré. Accession of the 
Eastern Chalukya RAjarija L™ 

10s, — P. 13, No, 178. — 8, 944, Dundubhi, Aditya-vira, uttariyana-samkrinti, Béla 
inscription of the Western Chalukys Jayasiznha ITI, 

106. — P. 115, No. 12. — 8, 949, Raktakshi, Vaidikha-panroamist, Aditya-vart. Mire: 
copper-plates of the Western Chilukya Jayasithha ITI. 

107, — P, 129, No. 98. — 3, 643," Krédhana, «solar eclipse in Kirttika. Kalas-Budrikh 
copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillama ITT. 

108. — P. 13, No. 179, — 8. 848, Eshaya, Kirttika-éodi 15, Ravan, a solar (2) eclipse 
Bhindip copper-plates of the Silira Chittardija, 


— 








" Here and in those of the followmg dates to which no special note is attached, the Saka year can be combine 
with the Jovian year mentioned along with it, only by the southern uni-solar eystem. 

™ This date regularly corresponds, fur 5. 924 expired = Subhakrit, to Sunday, the 22nd March, A. 1), 1002. 

7] By the menp-aign seyetem Plavaiga coded on the let February, A. D. 1003, in &. 928 current: and by thi 
soathern luni-solur system Flavaiga was 8, 029 expired. 

™ By tho mean-sigo system Saomya ended on the 24th January, A. D. 1003, in 8, 920 current; and bv 
the southern lon solar system Saumya wos 8. 931 expired. There was so lunar eclipse in 8, 990 current, 

= See ante, Vol. XX. p. 273, note 18, 
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109. — P. 115, No. 13.—8. 950, Vibhava, Pausha-dudi 5, Sima-vira, uttardyaps- 
sathkrinti. Talgund inscription of the Western Chalokya Jeyasimha ITT. 

110. — 8. 955. —Eyp. Ind. Vol. IIL p. 234. Bhairanmatti inseription of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha III, and the Sinda Great Chieftain Nagiditya : — 

(L. 52). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 955[ne*]ya Srimukhs-savivaleara pravarttise. 

1ll. —8. 957. — Péli, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No, 155; Mysore Inser. No, il, 
p. 146. Balagismve inscription of the Western Chilukya Jayasimhs Til. : — 

‘Baka 957 (in figures, |. 10), the Yuva sameafsara; Sunday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushya; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north.'t 

112, — P. 13, No. 180. — 8, 962, Vikrama, Mirgasirghadndi 5, Aditya-vira. Maytir 
inscription of the Western Chilukya Jayasithhe ITT. 

113, — P. 6, No. 149. — 8. 966, TAraya, Paushs-dudi 10, Adi-vira, uttarayapa-sat- 
kranti, H4li inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvare I. 


114. — 8. 968, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 156; Mysore Inser. No. 92, p. 183. 
Balagathve memorial tablet of the time of (the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I. and his 
feudatory) the Great Chieftain Chavandaraya : — 

‘Baka 968 (in figures, |. 3), the Vyays sasioafsara ; Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Mirgasirsba.’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘the 13th day of the moon's increase, Friday.">* 

115. — P. 13, No. 181. — 8. 970, Sarvadharin, Jynishtha-éndi 13, Aditya-vira. Bala- 
githve inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I., and his feudatory the Great Chief- 


116, — P, 124, No. 65,—8., 972, Vikrita, Paush-imivasya, Aagira(Maigala)-varé, 
a solar eclipse. Surat copper-plates of the Chaulukya Triléchanapala of Latadéia. 


117. —8. 973 (for 074 7). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 42. Gudikatti inscription of the 
Western Chilokya Sémésvara I,:— 

(L. 19). — Sa(aa)ka-kélam guia-sapte-namda-mri(mi)tam=igalevarttakam Nandan-ilxia- 
kam.” 


118. — P. 122, No. 56. — 8. 976, Jaya, new-moon of Vaisikba, Sunday. Balagimve 
inscription of the Western Chilokya S6mésvara I. 


119. — P. 7, No. 150.— 8. 076, Jaya, Vaidikh-imivisyi, Soma-vira, 3 solar eclipse, 
Honwid inscription of the Western Chilnkya S4mésvara I. 


120. — P. 115, No. 14. — 8. 980, Vilambin, Pausha-éudi 7, Brihaspati-viré, uttariyana- 
samnkrinti. Copper-plates of the ‘Silahira Marasirmha. 


121, — P. 7, No. 151,— 8. 964, Buabhakrit, Pausha-vadi i, Aditya-vira, uttarayaga- 
samkrinti. Holgir inscription of the Western Chilukya 84mésvara I. 


122, — 8, 984. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 15, Chillir-Badni inscription of the Western 
Chilokysa Sémésvara I: — 


(L. 26). — Sa(éa)kanyipa-kil-itita-samvateara-sa(sa)jtamga[!"] 384neya (Su }bhakritu- 
samvatearada Panésya(sha)-su(éu)ddba-dasa(sa)mi Aditvaviram=uttariyana-sam krioti-vyatl- 
pitad-andu.t 

™ Mirgadirsha-iodi 5 of 8, $68 expired = Vyaya would correspond to Wednesday, the Sth November; and éudi 
13 to Friday, the Lith November, A. D. 1046. 


= By the mean-sign system Nandana ended on the 20th July, A.D. 1050, in 8, 973 current: and by the 
pouthers luni-solar sywtem Nandana was 8, 974 expired. 
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123. — 8. 088. — Pdi, Skr. and Old-Kan.Iuscr, No. 136; Mysore Inscr, No, 11, p. 19, 
Divangere inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémahvara I. and his son Vishnuvardhans- 
Vijayaditya : — 

“Saka 998 (in figures, 1. 18), the Partbhava smiva/eara; Tuesday, the day of the new-moon 
of Bhiidrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the aun.'t 

124. — 8. 800. — Mysore Inser. No, 170, p. 921. Banavisi, inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Sémésvara I. : — 

‘In the Saka year 990, the year Kilaka, the month Chaitra, the lst day of the moon’ 

125. — P. 124, No. 66.— 8. 991, Saumya, a solar eclipse in Ashidha. Vighli inscription 
of the Yadava SAunachandra II. 

126. — P. 14, No, 182.— 8, 991, Saumya, ‘Srivana-dadi 14, Guru-diné. Bassein copper- 
plates of the Yaduva Séunachandra II, 

127.— P, 7, No. 152.— 8. 993, Virédhikrit, Pansha4udi 1, Séma-vira, uttarayana- 
samkrinti, Two Balagitve inscriptions of the Western Chilukya SomQsvara IT. 

iis.— P. 115, No. 15,—8, 996, Ananda, Pausha-éudi 5, Brihaspati-vara, uttarayana- 
sathkrant:. Bijipar inscription of the Western Chilukys S6mésvara IT. 

123. — P. 7, No, 153, — 8, 997, Bikshasa, Pauslia-pauroomisl, Aditya-vira, uttariysos- 
samkrinti. Kidaréli inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara IT, 

130, — P. 6, No, 15 3.—S. 997, Bakshasa, Pausha-sodi 1, Sima-vira, ottariyana- 
satikrinti. Balagishve inscription of the Western Chalakya @6mébvara II. 

i3l.— 8. 008. — Ante, Vol. XVIL. p. 39. Gudigere Jaina inscription :— 

(L. 19). — Safgajke-varsha 993 ney2Anaja-samvatsarada srileyol su. 

132. — P. 116, No. 16. — 8, 999, Piigala, Ashidha-Sudi 2, Aditya-vara, samkranti- 
pavitraréliana (dakshinayani-s.), Hulgtr inscription of the Western Chilukya Vikramaditya 
VI. and Jayasimha IV, 

133. — P. 182, No, 111, — 8. 999, sun in Kumbha, éudi3, Ravija(Suni)-diné. Accession 
of the Gaiya Anantavarman Chédagaigadéva. 

1d4. — P. 3, No. 129.— 8. 1001,® sun in Sitha, sudi 13, Guru-vare, Appointment of 
Vira-Chédadéva as viceroy of Véngi, 

135.— P. 122, No. 112.— 8. 1003, Mésla-misa, vadi 8, Aditya-vare. Vizaga patam 
copper-pla os of the Goiga Anantavarman Chédagangadéva. 

136. -- FP, 14, No. 153, — 8.1008 (for 1009 ?), Prabhava, Vaisikha-dndi 3, Sukra-din?. 
Sttabaldi inscription of the Western Chaluk ya Vikramaditya VI. 








137. — 3. 1OLL, — Pali, Skr. and (l-Kan. Inser. No. 90. Tali inscription of the Western 
UChilukya Vikromdéaditya VI., and his feudatory the Great Chieftain Kama of the family of the 
Kuidambue if Bannvase — 

‘Saka 101] (in words, L. 74), the Sukla saiwatsara; at the time of the sun's. commencing 
his progress to the north,’ 

138. — 8. 1016.— Ante, Vol, IX. )» 35. Kharepitan copper-platce of the Silara 
Anantadéva :— 

(L. 73). — Sa(éajkauripa-kal-itita-sarivatsnra-daga-sa(ao)téshu shidas($)-idhikéshu Bhave- 
Sam vatsar-iutargesta-Magha-su(sujddhe-pratipadayaim yatr=amkatéepi samvat 1016, 
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139,—8. 1035. — Mysore Inser. No. 174, p. 330. Sindigere inecription of the Hoysala 
Ballala I. :— 

‘In the Saka year 1025, the year Svabhinu, the month Karttika, the 10th day of the 
moon's increase, Thursday.'t 

140. — P. 127, No. 83. —S. 1033,* Virédhin, Migha-indi 10, Maigala-viré. Talalen 
copper-plates of the Silihara Gandaridityadéva. 

141. — P, 127, No. 83. — [S. 1033*], Vikrita, Vaisikha-paurgamis!, a lunar eclipse, 
Talalei copper-plates of the Silihira Gandaradityadéva. 

142. — 8. 1085 (or 1087 ?). — Inser, af Sravana Belgola, No, 46, pp. 22 and 126. Death of 
Liichapa, lay disciple of Bubhachandra-siddhantadéva (pillar set up by the wife of the general 
Gairga) -— 

_ ‘Saka-varushe 1037(in franelation 1035)neya Vijaya-sativatsarada Vaisikha-eu(sujddha 10 
Adityavirad-andu.™ 

143. — P. 116, No. 17. — 8. 1037, Manmatha, Mirgaéirsha-sudi 14, Briha-varn. Death of 
Mézhachandra-traividyadéva (tomb erected by the wife of Gaiga-Rija, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishguvardhana), 

144, — 8. 1030. — Pali, Skr. and Olil-Kan. Jnser. No. 18; Mysore Inser. No. 146, p. 265, 
Bélir copper-plates of the Hoysala Vishpuvardhana and his chief qneen Bantaladévi :— 

‘Saka 1039 (in words), the Hémalambi saicateara ; Sunday (Mys. Inser.: ‘ Monday’), the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.™ 

145, — P. 116, No. 18. —8. 1038, Hémapambi, PhAlguna-Sndi 5, Séma-vira. A grant by 
the Dandandyaka Gahga-Raja, confirmed by the Dapdandyake Echi-Haja. 

146. — 8. 1040. — Ante, Vol. XVIIL p. 169. Vizagupatam copper-plates of the Ganga 
Anantavarman Chédagangadéva :— 

(Li. 169), — Viyad-wdadhi-kh-émda-ganitésho ‘Saka-vateareshu punyé=hani. 

147. — 8. 1041.4 — Ineer. af Nravana Bel goa, No, 133, Pp: 110 and 185. Deathof Srimati 
Ganti, the pupil of Divakaranandin :-— 

Saka-varsham 104Ineya Vijambi-samvatsarada Philguna-Suddha-pafichami Eudhavarad- 
andu.t 

148. — P, 129, No. 99. — 8. 1042,® Vikarin, Philgana-vad: 11, Brila-vara. Death of 
Imiyyaka, the lay disciple of ‘Subhachandra-siddhintadeva, 

149.—5, 1043.8 — Jae. at Sravana Helgola, No. 44, pp. 20 and 125. Death of 
Pichaladévi (tomb erected by her son, the Dandenéycka Gaiiga-Raja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana) :— 

Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1043neya Sa(sa)rvvari-sativatesrada Ashadha-sn(éu)ddha 5 Simavirad- 
andu.+ 

150. — 8. 1044.#— Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 48, pp. 27 and 128. Death of Lakshmy- 
ambike (Lakkave), the wife of the Dandandyaka Gaiiga-Raja:— 

Sa‘éa)kn-varshe 1044neya Plava-satnvatenrada . . . suddha 1} Sukravarad-anda. 

15].— P. 116, No. 19. — 8. 1045, Subhakyit (for S6bhakrit), Vaisakha-poornamiusl, 
Bribaspati-vira, Date in an inscription at Térdal, of the time of the Western Chilukya Vikrama- 
Tribhuvanamalla (Vikramfditya VI.); his subordinate, the Ratta Mahdmandalfsvara 
Kartavirya; and ‘he petty chief Gonka. 


™ For &. 1035 expired = Vijaya the date regularly correrpouds to Sunday, the eith April, A. Lb. 1113, 
2 Chaitra-éudi 5 of 8, 1039 expired = Hémalamba would correspond to Saturday, the Mth Mareh, A. D. 1117. 
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152, — P. 115, Wo. 20.—8. 1045, Sébhakrit, Srivana-iudi 10, Sita(Soles)-vara. 
Death of ‘Subhachandra-siddhintadéva (toml erected by the Duwlaadyaka Gangu-Raja, the 
minister of the Hoysala Vishguvardhana). 

153. — 8. 1045. — Inver. ai Sravana Belyola, No. 58, pp. 41 and 134, A grant by Sin- 
taladavi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana :— 

Sa(ia)ka-varusha siyirade nilvattaydeneya BSbhatkyit-sainvatsarada Chaitra-sufén)ddha- 
padiva Brihaspativirad-anda.t 

(The same date in another grant by the same queen,.#. No. 56, pp, 52 and 143.) 

154. — B, 1045 (?). — Pili, Skr. and Old-Kan, Insor, No. 146; Mysore Inser. No. 4, p. 9 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Western Chilokya Jagadékamalla, and his foudatory the Great 
Chieftain Vijaya-Pindyadiva :— 

‘Saka 1045 (in figures, the last iwo effaced, l. 25), the S4bhakrit sduivalaarie : Sunday, ithe 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of Philguna’; ° (Mys, Iuser.: ‘ot the time of the equinox’), 

155, — P, 134, No. 67, — 8. 1047, Visvivasu, Bhidrapada-vadi 13, Sukra-vira, youwli. 

Naréodra inseription of the Western Chiluky a Vikramaditya VI. 

156. = P. 124, No. 66. “= 8, 1050, Kilaka, Phalgana-vadi a, Bhiskara-vird, Death of 
Mallish@na. 

157. — P. 127, No. 84. — 8. 1051,*Eitlaka, Kirttika-paurpamisi, a lunareclipse. Liclévar 
inscription of the Western Chilnkya Sémésvara IIT, 

148. — 8. 1053. — Inecr. af Sravana Belgola, No. 53, pp. 33 and 192. Death of 
Bantaladévi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishyuvardhana :— 

Sa(és)ka-varnsham 1050mireneya Virddhikpit-samvatsarada Chaitra-su(jn)ddho-paii- 
chami Sémavirad-andu.t 

159.— P, 14, No. 184.— 58. 1056, . . . vishuvati. Chittir copper-plates of the 
Eastern Chalukya Euléttuiga Chédadéva IT. 

160, —S. 1057. — Ante, Vol. XVIIL p. 174. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Gaiga 

(L. $2). — Sik-ivdi(bdéjsha muni-aa(sa)ra-viyach-chha(cha)mdra-ganitésho Vriichika- 
mist. 

161, — 8. 1069. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IT. p. 338. Govindpur inscription of the poet Gaigi- 
dbhara ; mentions the Mina princes Varnpamfina and Rudramaéna of Magadha :— 

(L. 34). — Nand-!ndriy-ibhr-¢ndu-samé Sak-fivdi(bdé) . . . Silke 1059. 

162. — 8, 1059 (7). — Inscr, at Sravana Belgola, No. 68, pp. 60 and 150. Death of 
Chaladanks-riva Hoysala-setti :— 

Sa(éa)ka-varea(raha) 1059neya™ Saumya-sathvatsarada Migha-misada {ukla-pakshada 
sai: kramanad-andu. 

165. — P. 14, No. 185. — 8, 1060," Pingala, Pansha-sudi 10, Sunday, uttariyana- 
gaminkrinti., Sindiygere inseription of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, 

164, — 8. 1061 (P). —~ Inecr. at Sravasa Belgola, No. 52, pp, 35 and 130. Tomb erected 
for Siigamayya, the son of the Dandandyaka Baladéva:— 

Sa(sajka-varosha l041(t translation 1061 )neya™ Siddbarthi-comvatsarada Kuiritika. 
sa(éa)ddha-dvidasa(sa) Simavirad-ando.t 


te Philguna-éudi 10 of 8: 1045 expired = S8bhakrit Se ees the 26th Pobitney aks Di nw, 
1 Saumya would be 8. 1051 expired. ® Siddbirthin would be 8 1061 expired. 
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165. — 58. 1061 (?). — Juecr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 51, pp. 34 and 129. Death of the 
Dandanityeka Baladéva, the lay disciple of Prabhichandra-siddhintadéva :-— 

Sa(sa)ka-varusha 104] (ia translation 1061) Biddh4rtthis-amvatsarada Mirggasi(éi)ra-sa- 
(fa}ddhe-pixjiva Somavirad-andu.t 

16. — P, 4, No. 140.— 8, 1083 (for 1084), Dundubhi, Jyaishtha-dudi 15, Simé. 
Afijauéri inscription of the Yidava MuAdsimanta Séunadéva. 

167. — P. 127, No. 85, — 8, 1065," Dundubhi, Phidrapada-éudi 6, ‘Sakra-vira, Mirai 
inscription of the Silihira Vijayaditya, 


168, — P. 127, Ne. 86 (Ep. Ind. Vol. TIL. p. 210). — 8, 1065,* Dundubhi, ihe pon. 
rhamist, Soma-viré, a lunar eclipse. Kdlhaipur inscription of the Silahira Vijayaditya. 


169. — P. 14, No, 186. — 8. 1086, Rudhirédgarin, Migha-vadi 14, Vadda-vira. Miraj 
inscription of the Silihira Vijayaditya. 

170. — P. 127, No. 87. — 8, 1068,* Erédhana, Aivina-éndi 10, Briha-vira. Death of 
Prabhichandra-siddhintadéva, the disciple of Méghachandra-traividyadéva. 

171. — P. 128, No, 88 (Zp. Ind, Vol. II. p, 212).—S, 1073,° Praméda, Bhidrapada- 
paurnamisi, ‘Sukra-viré, alunar eclipse. Bimanl inscription of the ‘Silahira Vijayaditya, 

172. — 8. 1076. — Ante, Vol. VIIL p. 41, Piatod inscription of Gévana III. of the 
Nikumbha family -— 

(L, 20).— Varsha{mith) pathchasaptatya sahasré sidhike gate 1 1075 5 

Saka-bhipala-kalasya tathi Srimukha-vatsaré 11 

173. — P, 118, No, 21. —S, 1076, Bhava, Ashidhn-dadi 5, Brihaspati-vara, Halgiir-inscrip- 

tion of the Western Chilnkya Taila IIT, 


174,— P. 116, No, 22.— 8, 1078, Dhatri, Vaisikha-nddha, akshaya-tritiya, yugadi, 
Bhaunma-dlind, Lombay As. Soc,’s inscription of the Silira Mallikirjuna 






175, — 8. 1070, — Pali, Shr, amd Old-Kan. Inser. No. 219; Mysore Insor. No. 102, p, 193. 
Talgnnd inseription of the Kalachuri Bijjana-Tribhuvanamalla, and his Leader of the forces 
Kesimayyva :— 

‘Saka 1070 (in figures, 1. 57), the Tsvara sowwatsara ; Monday, the day of the fall-moon of 
Pushya ; at the time of the sun's commencing his progress to the north,'+ 

176, — P. %, No, 154, — 8.1080, BabudbAnya, Ashidh-imivisya, Séma-vira, dakshiniyana- 
samkranti. Siddapur inseription of the Kidamba Mahdmandaléivara Sivachitte and the Fuca- 
rage Vijagaditya. 

77. — &.1080. — Pali, Str, aad Ol-Kau. Inser, No. 183; avty, Vol. XII, p. 212, No. 59: 
Mysore Inecy, No. 74, p. 10, Bualagithve inscription of the Kalachuri Bijjala-Tribhuva- 
namalla :—- 

(1.62), — Saka-varsham 10380n0yn Bahudhanya-sarvatcha(tsajrada Pusya(ehya)da punnami 
SOMA vETaT Uttar yanasaink ramtivy ati pata-somagrahanad-amdu.t 

1738, — P. 117, No, 23, — 3, 1081, Pramadi(thijn, Pansha-sudi 14, Sukra-vara, uttara- 
yana-hankranti, Srvaca Beleola inscription of the Horsala Narasimha I. 

174, — P. 2, No. 120, — 8, 1084, Chitrabhanu, Migha-iudi 13, Vadda-vira. Anamkond 
inseription of the Kikatya (Kakatiya) Rudradéva. 

13).— P. 15, No. 187. —8. 1084 (for 1035 ?), Subhanu, Jyaishtha-paurnamisi, Monday, 


alanareclipse. Pattadakal inseription of the Sindu Chavunda ITI., the subordinate of the 
Western Chalukya Taila III. 
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idl. — P. 117, No. 24, — 8, 1085, Subhinu, Ashidha-Jadi 9, Bodha-varé. Death of the 
Mahdmandalachdrya Dévakirti-panditadéva. 

182. — 5. 1089 (?), — Pili, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 117 (‘very illegible ") ; Mysore 
Taser, No. 35, p. 71. Harihar inseription of the Great Chieftains Vira-Pandyadéva and 
Vijays-Pandyadéva. The Mysore Inser. give the date thos :-— 

‘In the year 1089, the year Subhakpit” the month Pushya, the 12th day of the moon's 
increase, Monday, the nakskatra being Réhinf." 

133. — P. 15, No. 188. — 8. 1091, Virédhin, dvitiya-~Srivasa-panrnamisi, SOma-vara. 
Divaugere iuscription of the Makdmandaléscara Vijaya-Pandyadéva. 


Vijaya-Permidi :— 

‘Saka 1093 (im figures, |, 49), the Vikryiti smivateara; Friday, the first day of the dark 
fortnight (My«. Iuser, : * moon's increase") of Pushya; at the time of the san's commencing his 
progress to the north."™ 

185, = 5. 1094, — Pali, Skr, and OL Kan. Iuser. Noa. 101. Naraip al ir inser ription 1 of the 
Kalachuri 84mésvara or Sévidiva :-— 

‘Saka 1194 by mistake for 1094 (in figures, |. 89), the Wandans sasrafssra ; Monday, the 
day of the new-moon of the dark fortnight of Magha.'t 

185, — 8. 1095. — Pdli, Skr, and Old-Kan, Inecr. No. 118; Mysore Inecr, No, 23, p-. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-Pindyadévea and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permadi :— 

‘Saka 1095 (in figures, |. 63), the Wandana smivateara ; Thursday (Mys. Inser, - * Wednes 
day"), the third day of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada,™ 

187. — 8. 1095. — ds. Res. Vol. IX. p. 431: Colebrooke's Misc. Beays, Vol. 11. p. 276, 
Caragode inscription of the reign of RakshAmalla :— 

‘The year of Silivihan 1095 in the Vijaya year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month 
Mirgasira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun." 

188. — P. 117, No. 25. — 8. 1096, Jaya, Margastrsha-pauryamisi, Aditya-vira, a lunar 
eclipse. Hulgir inscription of the Kalachari Som4bvara. 

159. — P. 124, No, 69,— 8. 109¢, Jaya, Mirgaiirsh-imivisyi, Mafgala-vira. a solar 
eclipse. Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri Somésvars. 

190.— P. 5, No. 145.—8. 1096, Jays, Karttika-sndi 12, Brihaspati-vard. Belganm 
district copper-plates of the Kalachuri Sémé@svara. 

191.— P. 8 Wo. 155. —& 1098, Jaya, Jynishth-amavasya, Aditya-vira, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri Sémésvara. 

192.— P. 128, No. 89. — 8. 1089,* Durmukha, Vaisikha-iudi 14, Siryatmaja(Sani)-virg, 
Death of Nayakirtidéya. 

193. — 3. 1103. — As, Res, Vol. IX. p. 431; Colebrocke’s Mise, Essays, Vol. IL. p, 276, 
Curugode inscription of the reign of RakahAmalla :— 

*The year of Salivahan 1103, of the cycle Plava, and on the 15th of Kirttika, on Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon's eclipse." + | , 

™ Gabbakrit would be 5, 1104 expired, and Pausha-éudi 12 of this year would correspond to Wednesday, the Sth 
December, A. D, LIE. 

4 In &. 1003 current = Vikrite the Uttariynoa-samkrinti took place 9h, 50m. after mean sunrise of Friday, tha 
Sith December, A. D. 1170, during the first tithi of the dark half which commenced 2h. $6 m.alter moan sunrise af 


themume dar. 
™ BbhAdrapada-dudi $of 4, 1095 current = Nandana would correspond to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1172, 
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494. — &, 1103, — Pili Shr, and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 930. Halebid inscription of the 
Kalachuri (Saikama-)Ahavamalls, and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family -— 


‘Saku 1103 (in words, 1, 83), the Plava saieateara; at the time of the sun's commencing 
his progress to the north.” 


195, — P. 129, No. 100. — 8, 104% Plava, Aévaynja-vadi 3, Adi-viira. From an insctiption 
at Terdal. 
19d. — P. 1, No. 125.— 5. 1104,* Plava, Pausha-vadi 8, ‘Sukra-vara, uttardyaga-satikranti. 
Sravana Belgola inseriptionof the Hoysala Vira-Ballala. | 
197. — P. 15, No. 189. — 8, 1105, Sobhakrit, Aivayuj<mivisy’, Soma-viré. Behari 
cop pron: plates of the Kalachuri Biighaps. 
198. — 8. 1106, — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inser, No, 102; ante, Vol, XT. p- 209, No. 1". 
Dambal inseription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara IV. :— 
(L. 71). — SatGa)kanei(nri)pa-kilattta-sarhvatsara 1106neya Krodhi-sarbvat 
da(dhajd=amivisyé Somavara sir yyagralana-samkramti-vyatipitad-amdu.t 
yoo, — 8. 1107. — From Dr, Flevt’s impression, Bombay As. Soc. ’s inscription of the Stirs 
Apariditya :— 
(L, 1). — Sathvata 1107 Visva(bva)vasu-sathvachehha(isa)rt Chaitra-inddhs 15 Ravaa 
dint.e 
900, — 8. 1108. — Anfe, Vol. V. P. 47; Mysore Inser, No, 39, p- 78. Date in o Kalachari 
inscription at Balagative : — 
(L. 47). —Srimatea(chehha)ka-varsha 1108neya Parabhava-sarhvatsarada Vaisikha-ba 
fh yn( vn). 
201. ~ 8, 1100," — Jour, Bo. As, Soc. Vol. XUL p, 333; Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription 
af the Silira Aparaditya :— 
(Li. 1). — Buka-suthvatu 1109 Parabhava-sathvatearé ) Mighé misi 1 
(L. 8). — sathjita-Might-parvant. 
992. P. 15, No. 190. — 8 1109, Plavanga, Chaitra-éadi 10, Brihaspati-vara. Grant 
bythe Danduadyoka Bhayidova, commemorated in an inseription at Térdal. 
0%, — P. 130, No. 101.—8. 1110,* Plavatga, Pansha- vadi 10, Vadda-vira, utinrdyana- 
samkranti, Toragal inscription of the Mahkdmindalticara Barma, 
of4. — 8. 100.8 — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kaus Inser, No. 299. Halébid inscription of the 
Kalachuri Safkama-Ahavamalla (?) and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family (7) :— 
‘Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 103), the Plavamga snaratsara ; Thursday, the thirteenth cae of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguya.'t 
905. — 8. 110.8 — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 291. Halébid inscription of the 
Great Chieftain Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :— 
‘‘Sakn 1110 (in figures, |. 87), the Plavamge anivateara: Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalgana.'t 
206. — P, 123, No. 70 (Ep. Ind, Vol. TI, p, 215).— 5.1112, Sadharaps, Pausha-vadi 12, 
Bhanma-varé, attariyana-samkrioti, Kélhapor inscription of the ‘Silihira Bhoja IT. 
27, — P, 125, Nol 71 (Ep. Ind, Vol. IL. p.219).—8. 1113, Virédhakrit, Jynishth- 
amivasya, Aditys-varé, a solar eclipse, Gadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidave Bhillams. 


% ‘The date regularly corresponds to Sunday, the 1768 Mareb, A, D, 1138 





“Sdieavays 
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208. — P, 125, No. 72. — 8, 1118, Virddhikrit, Mirgadirsh-imivisya, a solar eclipse. 
Chaudadimpur inscription of the Great. Chieftain Vira-VikramAditya of the lineage of 

209, — 3.1113 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Olad-Kan, Inscr. Noo 921 + Mysore Inser, No, 103, p. 199, 
Tilgund inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :— | | 

‘Saka 1113 (in figures, |. 52), the Siddharthi? emhvateara > Sunday, the elevonth day of 
the bright fortaight of Chaitra * (Mys. Inscr, : ‘the time of the equinox.’), 

210. — P. 15, No. 191 (Hp. Ind. Vol. II. p, 216). — 8, 114, Paridhavin, Advina-dudi 
1, ‘Sukra-vard. Kilhpar inscription of the Silihira Bhéja II. 

211. — P, 117, No, 26. — 8, 1114, Paridhavin, Mirgadirsha-paurgamist, Sansigchara-vir, a 
lunar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja. 

212. — 8. 1d. — Mysors Iusor. No. 48, p. 107. (Pali, Skr. and Oll-Kan, Inser. No. 200). 
Balagithve inacription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala :— | 

‘Saka year 1114, the year Paridhavin, the month Pashya, the 6th (‘the fifth’) day of the 
moon's decrease, Friday, the uttardyaga-samkramana,'? . 

213, — 8. 14 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 224; Mysore Ineor. No. 109, 
p. 206. Sorab memorial tablet of the time of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :— 

‘Saka 1114 (in figures, |. 5), the Pramidi™ smivatsara; Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhidrapada '(Mys, Insers: ‘Saka 1116,' and ‘the 8th day ’). 

214, — 8. 117.* — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan, Inser. No, 194; ante, Vol. XI. p. 210, No. 35 ; 
Mysore Inser. No. 89, p. 180. Balagitmve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Balléla:— 













nF. 








(L. 34), — Sa(4a)kanripa-sath vachchha(tsa)ram=drabhiyns satidbika-sahasr-Spari saptadacha- 
(4a)mé A[na*}nda-sativachchha(tsa)rd Mirggaéirsh-imivasyayam S6ma-vard Vyatipita-yige.+ 

215, — 8. 1118." — Jnser. af Srawena Belyola, No. 130, pp. 99 and 178, Inscription of 
the reign of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala :— 

Sa(sa)ka-varsha 11]Sneya Bakshasa-samvatsarada Jéshtha-so 1 Brihavirad-andu.+ 

216.— P. 117, No. 27. — 8, 1121, Siddharthin, pratham-Ashidha-sudi 8, Brihaspati-vira, 
Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballals. | 3 

217, — 8. Wan — Pali, Skr. and Oll-Kan. Inger, No. 114. Hampe inscription of Maiduna- 
Chaudayya :— | 

‘Saka 112] (in figures, 1. 11), the Siddh&rthi smivatsara; at the time of the sun's 
commencing his progress to the north.’ 

218.—P. 128, No. 90.— 8. 1127,* Raktikshi, Pausha-indi 2, Saturday, uttariyann- 
satikrinti. Kalholi inscription of the Rattas Kartavirya TV. and Mallikarjuna. 

219. — P. 5, No, 141. —5. 1128 (for 1129), Prabhava, Srivaga-paurgamési, a lunar celipse. 
A grant of Séidéva of the Nikumbha family, commemorated in the Pitnd inscription of tha 
Dévagiri Yadava Siighana. 

220. — P, 128, No. 91. — 8. 1131,* Vibhava, Kirttika-dudil2, Budha-vira. Bh6j copper- 
plates of the Ratta Eartavirya IV, ; 

" Siddbirthin would be §, 1121 expired ; but, tho date would be incorrect for this yoar, as well as for the years 
§. 1113 current and expired. , 
™ For §, 1114 expired = Paridhiivin and Pausha-radi 5, tho date regularly corresponds to Friday, the 25th 

December, A. D. 1192, when tho Uttariyags-aubkrinti took place 2 bh. 25 m., aud the Gfth thi of the dark half 


ended 1g bh. 39 m. after mean sunrise. 
" Pramidin would be 5.1115 expired; bat for that year the date would be irregular, both for the Sth aud the 


8th of the bright fortnight of Bhidrapads, 


< 
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221. — 8. 1136.* — Pili, Skr. end Old-Kan. Ineser. No. 100; ante, Vol. XII. p, 210, 
No. 29, Gadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighane :— 
(L, 34).— ‘Sakanr-pa-ka |-dkrishta-sarhvatsara-dataimgalu 1135neya Athgirasa-sathvatsarada, 
Philguna(na)-éudhdha(ddha)-bidige Sanaischaravirad-aida.t 
222.— P. 130, No, 102. — 8, 1186," Srimukha, Chaitra, Sima-dind, a solar eclipse. 
Khédripur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighaya. 
223.— 8. 1136." — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 234. Halébld inscription of the 
Hoysala Vira-Ballaja and his queen Tulvaladévi; and Vikraméditya of the Gutta family :— 
‘Saka 1136 (in figures, 1. 63), the Srimukha savivateara ; Monday, the day of the new-moon 
of Chaitra; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ [See the preceding date. ] 
#24. — P. 125, No. 78.8. 1137, Yuvan, Bhidrapad-imiivisyi, Thursday. Balagithve 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana. 
225, — 8. 1140. — Graham's Kolhapur, p. 425, No. 11; from an Impression supplied to me 
by Dr. Fleet. KEélhApur inscription of the Dévagiri. Yidava Siighana :— 
(L. 16). — Saka-varsha 1140 BahudbAnya-samvatsaré. 
226.— P. 8, No, 156.— 8, 1141,* Bahudh4nya, Mighaéndi 7, Thursday, uttardyann- 
samkranti, Date in a stone tablet at Nésarige. 
227, — 8. 41, — As, Res, Vol. IX. p, 403; Colobrooke's Misc. Essays, Vol, Il. p, 244; 
ante, Vol, XXII. p, 107. Tipura copper-plate of Eanavankamalla :— 
(L, 22),— Sakanripatér-atita abdih 1141 Rapavaiikamalla-érimat Harikiladévapidinim 
suptadasa-samvatearé Sbhilikhyamané yatreaikén=dpi aamvat 17 suryyo-gatya Philgunsa-diné 26, 
228. — S. 1144. — Ep, Ind. Vol, II, p, 113. Bahil inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
Singhana : — 
(L. 18). — Shatk-Oné sadala-dat-Adhiké sabneré 1144 
varshinim Saka-prithivipatéh prayité | 
229, — P. 8, No, 157.— 8. 1145,* Chitrabhanu, Kirttika-paurnamisi, Sima-vira, a 
lunar eclipse. Mundlli inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighana, 
230, — P, 117, No. 28.— 8, 1145, Svabhanu, dvitiya-Bhidrapads-sudi 5, ‘Sukra-vyairn, 
Kolir inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighana. 
231, — 8. 1145. — Pili, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 123; Mysore Inecr, No, 20, p. 34, 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasithha IT,, and his Leader of the forces Polilva : — 
‘Sake 1145 (in figures, |. 67), the Svabhanu sawatesara ; Thursday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Migha.’+ 
232. — P. 8, No, 158, — 8, 1148, Parthiva, Bhidrapads-paurnamist, Monday, & lunar 
eclipse. Date in a Chandadimpur inscription of the Devagiri-Yidaya Mahadéva, and thc 
Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of Chandragupta. 
253, — P. 130, No, 103, — 8. 1151," Sarvadharin, Ashidh-imivasyi, Séma-vira, a solar 
eclipse. Saundatti inscription of the Ratta Lakshmidéva II. 
— 234. — 8.1153. — Ep, Ind. Vol. II. p. 88, Ganapeévaram inscription of the time of the 
Kikatiya Ganapati : — 
= 119). — Guna-dara-Bhava-mita-dik@? Khara-varshé Madhavé sit® Ganryy4h 1 tidhyar. 
(thyim). 


235, — P, 118, No. oo. —Ff 1156, Jaya, Vaisikha-pa rh isi, Vadda-vira. Bijapar 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidaya Singha boone 
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236, — P, 118, No. 30. — 8. 1156, Jaya, Philguna-éudi 3, Budbé, Image inscription at 
Eira, ; 

237.— P, 16, No, 192. — 8, 1157, Manmatha, Srivapa-bahola 30, Guran. Kolhipur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yiidava Siighana. 

238. — P. 118, No. $1.— 8. 1158, Durmukha, Magha-paurnamisi, Séma-diné, a lonar 
eclipse. Kdlhipur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana. 

259, — P. 2, No, 130. — 8, 1160,* Hémalambin, Philguna-éndi 3, Thursday, Tiliwalli 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana and his feudatory Savanta-Thakkura. 

249. — 8. 1160," — Jour, Bo. As. Soc. Vol, XV. p- 388. Haralshalli copper-plates of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana, and his feudatory the Dandéia Chikkadéva : — 

(i. 62), — Saka-varshideirabhya shashtyadbika-dat-bttara-éa(sa)hasra-mité Hémana(larh)- 
Vi(bi)-éa(sa)rhvatearé Philguna-misé sap! yim, 

441, — 8. 1160, — Souwth-Ind, Insor, Vol. 1. p. 88. Poygai inscription of B&jarAjadova :— 

‘(In the month of] Tai of the twenty-second year of the illustrions TridAuvanachakravartin, 
the illustrious Rijarijadéva, which was current during the Saka year 1160," 

242, — 5, 1161. — South-Ind. Inser, Vol. L. p. 89. Poygai inscription of RAjarAjadéva :— 

‘From the month of Tai of the twenty-fourth year of the illustrious Tribhuvanachakravartin, 
the illustrious Rajarajadéva, which was current during the Saka year 1161.’ 

243. — B, 1162, — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p- 89. Ambd inscription of the 

(L. 27). — Sri Sa(éa)kn 1162 54(b8)rvari-ma(sa)ivatearé Kérttika-dru(én)ddhada 10. 

244. — 8. 1165. — Sonth-Ind. Inser. Vol. I, p. 91, Poygai inscription of RAjarAjadéva :— 

“From the month of Karkataka of the 28th year of the illustrious Rajarijadéva, which was 
current after the Saka year 1165 (Aad passed).’ 

“45. — P. 118, No. 32.—8. 171, Seumya, Ashidha-poorpamiat, Sanaiichara-vire. 
Chikka-Bigtwidi copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yidava Krishys. 

46. — P. 118, No. 33.— 8 1171, Saumya, Srivaga-éudi 12, Guru-viré. Benvligeri 

247.— P. 130, No. 14.—8 1172,* Saumys Sréshtha(Jyaishtha)-mis¢ bahula-Hari- 
din (11) Bhauma-viré, Kiifchipura inscription of (the Kakatiya) Ganapati 

248. — P. 16, No. 193. — & 1174," Viréddhikrit, Jysishth-imarasyi, Sukra-vira, a <oia: 
eclipse. Mundlli inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Krishna. 

249.— P.130, No. 105. — B. 175,° Paridhavin, Philgun-Amavisyi, a solar eclijs.. 
Bangalore copper-plates of the Hoysala Sémésvars. 

250.— P. 16, No. 194 — 8. ii7s, Pramfdin, Chaitr-imivisyé. Séma-varé. [Chami 
copper-plates of the Davagiri-Y adava Erishna. 





251. — 8. 1177. — Coorg Inser, No. 6, p. 9. Niduta memorial tablet of the time of the 
Hoysala Narasirnha ITT, :-— 
Saka-varnsha 1177ne Rakshasa-suin Vaitakha-éndha(ddha) 11. 


252. — P.16, No, 195, — &, 1180, month of Karkataka, indi 7, Monday: Inscription at 
the Ammaisppésyara temple at Padavédu. 

=33. — P. 1, No, 124. — 8. 1182, Reudra, Pansha-vadi 7, Sani-diné, 
Terwan copper-plates of Eamvadévariys of Kalyana. 
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2o4. biel wick laspecasies pepe Seas by Dr. Fleet. Bend} inseription 
of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva :— 

(L. 1). — Svasti él Saku 1183 Do(du)rmmati-samvateart. 

o55.— B. 1194." — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 19; Mysore Inser, No. 147, 
p.273. Béliir copper-plates of the Hoysals Narasizhha III. -— 

‘Saka 1184 (in words, 1, 18 of the fourth side), the Durmati sameateara; Tuesaday (Mys. 
Inser.: *Monday’), the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra." 

956, — 8. 1185.° — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan, Inser, No. 111. ca i 
the Dévagiri-Yadava MabAdéva, and the Great Chieftain Gutta of the the lineage -of 
Chandragupta :— | 

‘ Sake 1195 (in figures, L 79), the Dundubhi sameatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Vaiddkha; at the time of an eclipse ae ihe sown." 

057,— P. 118, No. 34. — 8. 1187, Erédhans, Migha-paurnamisl, Sukra-ding. Kélbipor 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva. 

o58, — P. 125, No. 74— 8. 1189, Prabhavea, Jytshtha-be 30, Budhs-vira, a solar eclipse, 

259, — P. 3, No. 131, — 8. 1189, Prabhava, Migha-éudi 5, Bukre-vire, An inscription 
at Kadakol. 

260. — 5. 1190. — M, ore Inser. No, 27, p- 50. (Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 124). 
Harihar inseription of the Hoysala Narasishha ITI (?) : — 

‘The Baka year 1190 having passed, and the year Vibhava being current.’ 

961, —B. 1191 (?). — Ineor. at Sravana Belgola, No. 96, pp. 74and 159. Inscription of the 
Hoysala Narasimha III. :— 

‘Saka-varusha 119Ineya Srimukha-comvatsarada" Srivana-ioddha 15 Adiviradalln. 

262. — P. 3, No. 132, —8. 1192,* Sukla, Ashidbha-éndi 12, Wednesday. Stmnithpar 
inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha IIT. 

263. — P. 118, No. 35. Brig ae a Mighs-éudi 12, Budhé. Paithiip copper- 
plates of the Dévagiri-Yidava Bamachar 

264, — P. 119, No. $6, m 1004, I, Abgias Mighe pores «fou eclipee. Kilhapur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 

265, — 8B, 1104. — Jour. Hoy. As. Seen 0. &. Vol V. p. 185, Thini copper-plates of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra : — 

Svasti éri-‘Salivihana-daké 1194 Athgirf-nima-samvatearé Aavina-Guddha 5 Ravau.t 

966, — P. 128, No. 92. — 8. 1197,* Bhiva, Bhidrspads-éodi 12, Wednesday. Haléblg 
memorial tablet, 

967. — P. 128, No. 93. — 8. 1199, Dhatri, Sravana-paurnamis!, Sdma-diné, yajiopavita- 
parvani. Sidniirle inscription of the Dévagiri- -Yidavs B&machandra. 

268. — 8. 1199, —Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 125; Mysore Inscr. No, 26, p.. 47. 
iia inseription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Bamachandrs, and his feudstory the Great 
Chieftain BAjuva-Tikkamadéva :-— 

‘Saka 1199 (in figures, 1. 67), the Isvare saioaisara; Friday, the thirteenth day of the 
(?) bright fortnight of Chaitra.” @ 

“ Chaltca- Gadi 12 of 8. 1184 carrot = Durmati would correspond to Tuesday, the 15th March, A.D. 124. 
“\ Seimakbs would bo &, 1195 expired; and in that year the fithi of the date commenced 6 b, 14 m, after moan 


gunrise of Sunday, the Mth July, A. D. 1273. 
43 Chaitrs-éudi 19 of 8, 1199 expired = Lévara corresponde to Friday, the 19th March, A. D, L277. 
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269, — P. 119, No. 37. _&% 1200, Bahudhanya, Cheitea-éndi i, Sakyiovbans Sravana 
Belgola private inscription. 

270, — 8. 1200. — Péli, Ser: and Old-Kan, Inser. No, 20; Mysore Inser. No. 148, p. 276. 
Bélir copper-plates of the Hoysala Narasithhs IIT. :— 

‘Saka 1200 (in words, 1. 19 of the second side), the Bahudhanya saiwateara ; Saturday 
(Mys. Insor. : ‘ Monday’), the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of Migha."“ 

271, — P. 3, No, 133, —8, 1201, Pramithin, Bhidrapsda-éudi 6, Séma-vira. Inscrip- 
tion at Kadakol, 

272, — 8. 1203 (?). — Insor. at Sravane Belgola, No. 131, pp. 99 and 178. Date of a 
private inscription : — 

273, — P. 128, No. 94.— 8. 1205,° Chitrabhinu, Srivags-éodi 10, Brihaspat-vira, 
Bravaya Belgola private inscription. 

274. — B. 1208. — Péli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 148; Mysore Inscr. No. 6, p. 11. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Hoysala Nerasithhe ITI. :— 

‘Saka 1208 (in figures, |. 14), the Vyays smdcateara; Thursday (Mys, Inecr.: * Wed- 
nesday "), the tenth dey of the bright fortaight of Chaitra.'™ 

o75,— 8. 1212.8 — Jour. Roy. As. Soc, 0. 8. Vol. V. p. 178. Thiini coppor-plates 
of the a acc gatc — 

Svasti séak# 1912 Virddhi-samvatear? Vaiiikha-duddha-paurgamisyam 
Bhaumé, ¢ 
of the Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra :— 

(L. 1). —. . &rt-Sak{u] 1222 Sarvart-camvatearé Mirgisaru-vadi [97] Somé. 

277, — P. 119, No. 38. — 8, 1227, Visvavasu, Mirga-sudi 5, Sémé. Vélapur inscriptions 
of the Dévyagiri-Yidava EAmsachandra. 

278, — 8, 1228 (?). — Coorg Inapr. No. 7, p. 10, Niduta memorial tablet of the time of 
the Hoysala Narasithha TIT. :— 

Saka-varnsha 1228 Parébhava-sam | reda Vaiiikha-dudba (ddha) 12, (The translation has 
‘Bake year 1208, the year Parthiva’; and a note adds that ‘in the copy the year is Paridhbivi. 
Pirthiva = 8. 1208 current; Paribhava = 5, 1228 expired.) 

279. — P. 125, No. 75. — 8, 1236, Pram@din, Srivapa-vadi 14, Vakré (Manala-varé). 
Death of Subhachandra, 

230, — 8, 1288,— Bp. Ind. Vol. IL. p. 70, Bilvanath@vara inscription of Vira- 
Champa :— 

(L. 4). — Turhgairika-Sakibda-bhaji samayé, 

281, — 8. 1236.—Ep. Ind. Vol IIL p. 71. Arnlila-Perumi] insoription of [Vira-] 
Champa :— 

(L. D. = Yainy argh Saran-mit@ Eake-nyipt. 





a3 Mla ‘e-eadi 14 off. 1200 aaplsededbvadhtiapn wonld scceisgeth a haba, the 11h February, A. D. 1279. 

a= Sapeeeis, wend be £1006 aspived, Perhaps the intended year ia 8. 1201 expired = Praméithin ; but the date 
doea not work ont pro rapid ae 

#2 Chaitra-dodi 10 of 8, 1208 expired = Vyaya would correspond to Thursday, the 7th March, A, D. 1256. 

“# Supposing this figure to be correct, thé corresponding date would be Monday, the Gth December, A.D. 1300. 
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282. ae 16, No. 196. — 5. 1261 (for 1262 P), ons Chaitra-fudi 1, Garcvive. 
Bidimi inscription of the Mahdmandaléieera Harihara I. (Hariyappa-vodeys) of 
Vijayanagara. 

oa2,— P. 17, No. 197.—8, 1276," Vijaya, Migha-dudi 15, Chandra-vara a lunar eclipse. 
Harihar copper-plates of Bukkaraéys I. of Vijayanagara. 

o84,— P, 3, No. 134. — 8, 1277, Manmatha, Jyaishtha-sudi 7, S6ma-vira. Chitaldurg 
inscription of the Mah@mandaléscare Bukkaraya I. (Bukkaréya-vogeys) of Hosapattana, and 
afterwards of Vijayanagara. 

285,—S, 1278.—Péli, Skr. end Old-Kan, Ineer. No. 150; Mysore Ineer. No. 2, p. 5. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Mahamandalésvara Bukkarfya I. (Bukkarfiiya-vodeya) of 
Hosapattana, and afterwards of Vijayanagara:— 

‘Saka 1278 (in figures, 1.17), the Durmukhe soveatsara; Thursday, the third day of 
the dark fortnight (Mys. Inser.: ‘of the moon's increase’) of Ashddha.'” 

226, —S. 1278. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 27. Bitragupta copper-plates of Samgama IT. 
of Vijayanagara :— 

(lL. 75). — Sak-ibd@ naga-daila-dhya(dyu)magi-parimité 1278 Durmukh-ibdé trnu{tri)}- 
tiyyé(y@) miisi .. . « sathgame chamdra-ba( bha)nvob. 

287,— 5. 1286 x 1287 ?) — South-Ind. Inser. Vol. 1. ps 120. Kiaitichiporam inserip- 
tion of the reign of the Maiaémandalévara Kambana-udaiyar :— 

‘From the month of Adi of the Visvaivasu year, which was current after the ‘Soka year 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six (had passed). 

{The same date in another inscription of the same, ib. p. 123, only with Visuddi instead 
of estes 
529. —5, 1290. — Asie, Vol. XIV. p. 233 ; Inecr. at Sravesa Belgele, No, 135, pp. 100 and 

jicharya’s Sasana, of the time of Bukkertya 1, of Vijayanagara: _ 

Saka-varsha 1290neya Eilaka-samvatsarada Bhidrapada-éuddha 1 Brihaspati-vara. 

(Im Juser. af Sr. Belg. the text has ‘ Bhidrapada-éa 10 Bri," and with this reading the 
date regularly corresponds to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1368.) 

299.— P. 129, No. 95.—S. 1205," Paridhavin, Vaiédkha-indi 3, Budha-vira. A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

209, P. 126, No. 76.—8. 1295, Aévina-vadi 13, Sukra-véra. An inscription from 
Java. 

291. — P, 3, No. 135. — 8. 1296, Ananda, month of Dhanus, Sudi 8, Monday. Inscription 
from pear the Tirumalai rock, of the reign of the Mahimatdalita Ommapa-udaryar. 

999. —&, 1300 (for 1801?).— Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 62, Vanapalli copper-plates of Anna- 
Vama of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavidu :— 

(L. 41)—Sak-abd@ gagan-abbra-viiva-ganité Sidhdha(ddhaé)rdhdhi(rthi)-camvateare 

Maghé krishnachaturddasi-Siva-tidhen(than). 

203, — P, 119, No. 39.—8. 1301, Siddhartha, Jyaishtha-p. 
eclipse. Dambal copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijsyanagara. 

294 — Pp. 119, No. 40.— 8. 1801, Siddharthin, Karttika-Godi 12. Bhiskara-vare. Haribar 
inscription of Harihara II. of Vipyeemgere- 
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295, — B. 1304, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Incr. No. 23; anés, Vol. XIL. p. 212, No. 65; 
Mysore Inser. No. 146, p. 268. Béldr copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 

Saka 1304 (in words, 1. 16 of the third side), the Dundubhi saswelsera; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika."+ 

295.— P.126, No. 77.—8. 1807, Erédhans, Philguna-vadi 2, Sukra-viré. Inscription on 
a lamp-pillar at Vijayanagara, of the reign of Haribara IT. 

997, —5. 1309.* — Ep. Ind. Vol. UI. p. 118, Bhatkal copper-plates of the time of 
Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— | 

‘Inthe EKshaya sashvateara, which corresponded to the Saka year one thousand threo 
hundred and nine, (when) Jupiter (was standing) in Leo, on Thursday, the fifth (¢tht) of the 
dark (fortnight) of (the mouth of) Pushys."@ 

998, — P. 122, No. 57. — 8. 1313, Prajapati, Vaisikh-imivisyi, Saumya-diné, a solar 
eclipse. Copper-plates of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara. 

299, P. 7, No. 149.—8. 187 (for 1318), Dhatri, Migha-paurpamis!, Bhino-vira. 
Chitaldurg copper-plates of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara, 

300, — 8, 1917. — Pili, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 24; ante, Vol. XII, ‘p, 213, No. 70, 
Hisan copper-plates of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara :— 

(L, 36). — Sak~ivda(bda) rishi-chatndr-ishni(gni)-vidhun=dyata-vatearé | 

Yuv-ikhyé Magha(?)-mis&(?) cha énkla-pakshé subh[é*] dind | 
saptamyim che mahi-parvani, 

301, — 8, 1320,* — Inser, at Sravana Bejgola, No, 105, pp. 80 and 165. Death of Puarn- 
pandita :— 

Tatra tray$daéa-satais cha dada-dvayéna Siké=bdaké parimité=bhavad=fbvar-ikhyé | 

Mighé chaturddasa-tithan sitabhaji-viré Svitau Sanais(nél)) sura-padam Puorapanditasya lit 

$02, — 8. 13921,— Ep. Ind, Vol. IL, p. 122. Nallir copper-plates of Harihara IT. of 
Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 50). — Dhitri-nétra-guna-kshapfta(éva)ra-yuté sri(éri)-Silivahé gaté 

(Sakhé(ké)  gé)tradhacha(?) Pramadi(thijni tidhau(?) misy= 
Orjaké nimani(?) | 
pakshé tatra valakshaké Budha-diné éri-panrgimisyim tidhan(than) 
kalé pu[{gya)ma[hatmh jtaré subha-karé simopardgé varé || 

303. — 8. 1328. — South-Ind, Inser. Vol. Lp. 82. Veppambatta inscription of the time (F) 
of Bukkarfya II. of Vijayanagara :— 

‘Qn Thursday, the new moon of the dark half of Jyaishtha of the Vyaya year, which 
follows the Parthiva year (and) which was current after the ‘Saka year 1352/8) (Aad passed).’ — 
And — 

‘Thursday, the twelfth lonar day of the bright half of Vaisikha (of) the Parthiva 
yen. i 





@ ‘The date regularly corresponds, for &. 1300 current wlidhacres ta Toareiayt the 10th January, A, D, 1387; by 
the mean. aign aystoun this day fellin the year Krimukha (i. ¢., Jupiter was in Sukha), which ended on the 7th 
August, A. D, 1357, 

** The date regularly corre=ponda, for 8. 1821 expired = Pramithin, to Wedoreday, the 16th Oetober, A. D. 
139), when there was a lunar eclipse which was visible in India. 

® Both dates are irregular; the first, for 5. 1823 expired = Vyaya, would correspond to Wednesday, the 16th 
June, A. D. 1406; and the second, for $, 1825 current = Pirthiva, to Saturday, the lth April, A.D. 1405, 
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34. — 8.1328. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inaer. No. 25; ante, Vol. XI. p. 212, No. 66; 
Mysore Inger. No, 150, p. 279, Hlisan copper-plates of Dévariya I. of Vijayanagare :-— 

(L. 21). —Sa(éa)ke-varsha 1928 varttamdna- ryeya-satnvatsaré Karttika-misa-krishoa- 
pakshé dagamyimh Sakra(?)-vare Uttara(?)-Bhiidrapadé Priti-yogé Bays-knrand .. . patta- 
bhishéka-samayd (Afys. Inser. : * Monday ').™ 

395, — P, 126, No. 78.— 8. 1331, Virédhin, Chaitra-vadi 5, Guru-vira. A private 
inscription at Sravaga Belgola. | 

306, — P. 119, No. 41. — 8. 1932, Vikriti, Nabhasya(Bhiadrapada)-éadi 12, Sima-viré. 
Harihar inscription of Dévartys I. of Vijayanagara. , 

307. — 8. 1934." — Pali, Str. end Old-Kan. Insor. No. 151; Mysore Inscr. No. 5, p.9- 
Chitaldurg inscription of Dévarays I. of Vijayanagar, and his kundra, “ prince” or “son,” 
the Great Chieftain Mallanna-vodeye : — 

‘ ‘Sake 1894 (in figures, L 4), the Khare snhvatsara ; Tuesday (7), the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.'+ 
308, — 8.1938. — Prichinalékhamald, Vol. I. p. 179. Inscription of Vire-Vijayariya of 


Sri-vijayabhyudsya-Sakavarsha 1333 yartamina-Durmukhi-sarhvatsarada Bhidrapada- 
baula saptamiyaln. | 


309, 8. 1944. — Mysore Insor. No. 49, p. 112 (Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan.. Inser. 
No. 206), Balagitnve memorial tablet of the time of Vira-Vijeya(?) of Hastinivatt 
(Vijayanagara) : — 
‘The Saka year 1344, the year Subbalrit, the month A‘vija, the 5th day of the moon's 
increase, Sunday.’ ™ 
310. — 8. 1346. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL p. 38. Satyamafgalam copper-plates of Davaraya II, 
of Vijayanagara :— 
(L. 40). — Tatvaléke Sakasy=ibdé Krédhi-samvatsaré fabhe | 
Ashadh-dmatithan puinoyé Simavira-virajité || 
51]. — B. 1348, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inger. No. 128; Mysore Inser. No. 23, p. 40. 
Harihar inseription of Dévariya IT. of Vijayanagara : — 
‘Saka 1346 (in figures, |. 16), the Erédhi smhvalsera; Monday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’ t 
212. — P, 132, No. 113. — 8. 1347, Visvavasu, 3rd day of Pangani, 6th tithi, Wednesday. 
Inscription at the Viriiiehiparam temple, of the reign of Dovaraya It. of Vijayanagara. 
313. —B. 1348, — South-Ind. Inecr, Vol. 1. p. 164, Ona Jains temple at Vijayanagara, 
of the reign of Dévaraya IT. : — 
(L. 25). — ‘Saké=bdé pramité yate yasu-sitidha-gun-@mdubhily | 
Paraibhav-ibdé Karttikyan 
314. — P. 6, No. 146. — 8. 1363," Sidharana, month of Karkataka, éudi 5, Monday. 
Inscription at Tellir, of the reign of Dévarfya ITI. of Vijayanagara- 
ot In $. 1338 expired — Vyaya the 10th icihd of the dark balf of Karttikn ended, and the karana Bava commenced, 
16 hb. 42 to. after mean sunrise of Friday, the Sth Nowomber, A.D. 1405, On this day the wakshatra was 
Uttara-phalganl op to 21 h,, and the ylya Priti from 1h. 17 m. after mean sunrise, 
In 8. 1344 expired = Subhakrit the tithe of the date commenced Sh. 57 mo. after mean sunrue of Sanday, 
the 20th September, A. D. 1422, 
Tho date regularly corresponds, for the first Ashifha of 6. 1946 expired= Krédhin, to Monday, the 20th 
June, A. D. Laas. 
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315,— 8. 1353.8 — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, Nos. 227 and 26; Mysore Inser, 
No. 116, p. 213, and No. 145, p. 259. Mulbigal stone inscription and copper-plates of 
Dévaraya II. of Vijayanagara : — : 

‘Saka 1353, the Sadhfrana saiwateara; the tenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Phalgans,’ 

316. — P. 119, No, 42. — 8, 1853, Virdédhyadikrit (Virédhakyit), Philguna-iudi 12, 
Saumya-vira. On Jaina statue at Kirkala, erected by Vira-Pandya, 

$17. — P. 129, No. 96, — 8, 1355,* Paridhavin, dvitly-Ashidha-indi 9, Vidha-dina, 
Date when the tomb of Srutamuni at Sravaga Helgola was set up. 

318, — P. 182, No, 114 — 8. 1371, Sukia, month of Simba, éudi 13, Saturday. An 
inscription at Padavédu of the reign of Dévaraya II, of Vijayanagara, 

313. — P. 17, No, 198. — 8.1377, Yuvan, Bhidrapada, a lunar eclipse. Copper-plates 
of Ganadéva of Kondavidu, 

320. — 8. 1387,— Ante, Vol, XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Arulila-Pernmil temple 
at Little Kanchi, of the reign of Mallikarjuna of Vijayanagara : — 

‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Krittiki, which corresponded to Sanday, the fall-moon 
tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Vriéchika in the Parthiva year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1387," % 

321. — 8. 1902. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inseription at the Arolila-Perumal temple at 
Little Katchi, of the reign of Virtpakeha I. of Vijayanagara: — 

‘At the auspicious time of the Ardhdédaya on the day of (the nakehatra) Sravana, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon (ithi of the second fortnight of the month of Makara 
of the Vikriti year, which was current after the Saka year 1392," 

322. — 8. 1403. — Ep. Ind, Vol. III. p. 73. Jambukédvara inscription of the Mahiman- 
dalésvara Valaka-EKamaya: — 

‘At the auspicions time of Mahimagam (Mahimigha), (when) Jupiter (was standing in) 
Leo, (i. ¢.) on the day of (the nakehafra) Magam (Magha), which corresponded to a Sunday 
and to the full-moon fithi of the first fortnight of the month of Kumbha of the Plava samvat- 
sara, which was current after the Saka year 1403." 

323. — 8. 1430 (for 1431? ).— Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 366. Hampe inscription of 
Erishnariya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L, 27.) — Balivahana-éake-varsha 1430 sathdo mélé nadava Sukla-samvatsarada Migha sn 
l4ln. . . . patfibhishékétsava-punyakiladaln. 

324. — 8. 1433." — Inser, at Sravena Delgola, No. 103, pp. 75 and 160. Inscription of a 
son of Késavanitha, minister of Chaigija-Mahidéva : — 

‘Sake-varueha 1432 daneya Sukls-saivatearada Vayisikha ba 10 1, 

325. — 5.1494 (for 1435 7), — Jour. Bo, As. Soc. Vol. p. 364, Kuppélir copper- 
plates of Kyishnarays of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Bak-ibdé Salivihasya sahasréna chatuh-dataily | 
chatostritiat-samaireyukté samkhyaté ganita-kramit i 
Sivaritran mahi-tithyim pum(pa)oya-kilé subhé diné (1 
“ The date regularly corresponds to Sanday, the Srd November, A. D, 1435. 
4 The tithi of the date commenced 5 h, 19 m., and the saivhafra was Hrovane from 1h. 53 m., after mean suorise 
of Sunday, the 20th January, A. D. 1471, 7 
“ The date regularly corresponds, for 8, 148 expired = Plava, to Sanday, the 3rd February, A. D. M82; by 


reghiges setae this day fell in the year Sanmya (i, ¢., Jupiter was in Sinha), which ended on the 7th Juiy, 
A.D. 14 
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326. — 8. 1435 (for 1436). — As, Kes. Vol. XX. p. 30. Vijayanagar inseription of 
Krishparfiya of Vijayanagara -— ‘oi 
‘In the reign of Balivihana 1436, corresponding to the year Bhva, in Philguna sudi 
Yritiya, Sukravar.’ [Compare the following date. | 
927, — P. 120, No, 43.— 8. 1456, Bhiva, Philguna-sudi 3, Sukra-vara. Krishnipura 
inscription of Kyishnaraya of Vijayanagara. 
398, —§. 1486.—Archaol. Survey of West, India, Vol. IIL p. 115, Saundatti (7) inscrip- 
tion of the time of Erishnarfya of Vijsyanagara :— 
Salivahana-sakea-varushamgaln 1436neya, Bhiva-satnvatsaradalia. 
999. — § 1438 (?). — Féli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 228 ; Mysore Inser- No. 112 
p. 209. Rock inscription at Tyakal :— 
‘Saka 1498 (in figures, 1.1; Mysore Inser, : ‘ 1494"), the PramAdi saivatsara;"’ the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Philguna.’ 
$30. — 8. 1442, — As, Res. Vol, XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of Krishnaraya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of Silivihana 1442, corresponding to . - - Vikrama, in Migha sudi 
Baptumi . . « » « OD Radhasaptami,* the 7th of the moon.’ 
331. — P. 5, No. 142. — 8. 1444 (for 1445) vabbind, Pausha, Toesday, Makara- 
samkrinti, Simoggi copper-plates of Kyishnariya of Vijayanagara. 
999 — P. 1, No, 125.— 8.1448, Vyaya, Pousha-vadi 10, Bhrigu-vira, Makara-sainkranti. 
Kaichipura copper-plates of Kyishnarfya of Vijayanagara. 
993, — P, 120, No. 44. — 8. 1450, Sarvadbarin, Chaitra-sudi, Madana-tithi (13), Jiva- 
(Gura)}-viré, Krishpipurs inscription of Krishnaréya of Vijayanagara. 
994 — P, 120, No. 45. —8. 1451, Virédhin, Vaisikha-dadi 15, Bukra-vira. Kyishoapura 
inscription of Kyishnaraya of Vijayanagara. 
935. — P. 2, No, 126. —8 1452, Vikriti, Srivapa-vadi 8, Sima-vira, Krishna-jayanti. 
Harihar inscription of Achyutariya of Vijayanagara, 
336. — 8. 1453.* — Coorg Inacr. No. 10, p, 14. Date in an inseription at Ajijanagiri : — 
Saka-varusha 1453neya Vikpitu-samvatsarada Chaitradalla. 
437, — 8. 1453 (for 1454). — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 180; Mysore Tnacr. 
No. 25, p. 43. Harilmr inscription of AchyutarAya of Vijayanagara : — 
‘Silivihana-Saka 1453 (in figures, |. 3), the Wandana saswateara, Tuesday (7), the tenth 
day‘of the bright fortnight of Aévayuja’ (Mys. Inser. : * the year Khara,.. - Wednesday’).” 
438. — P, 129, No. 97. — 8. 1455, Nandana, Jyaishtha-sudi 5, Gurn-vara. Badami 
inscription of Achyutarfiya of Vijsyanagara. 
335. — 8. 1459 (for 1460). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgole, No. 99, pp- 79 and 160. Date of 
a private inscription : — | 
340. — P. 120, No. 46. — 5. 1480, Vilambin Kirttika-paurgamis!, Badisuta(Budha)-vare, 
a lunar eclipse. Harihar inscription of AchyutarAya of Vijayanagara- 
ST Pramidin would be S. 1415 or 1475 expired ; Pramfithin, L441. @ This should be ratha-saptami. 


Nandan was 8, 144 expired, Khare 8. 1453 « few Ube ‘the nivalent of the date 
ie Tuesday, the Sth October, A. D. 1533. expired; for the former year regular equivalest | 
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341, — 8. 1461. _ Pali, Skr. and Old- Kan. Inser. No, 132; ante, Vol.: XII, p. 214, No. 89, 
Mysore Inscr. No. 19, p. 29. Harihar inscription of Achyutariya of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 3). — Bike charndra-ras-A maréindra-ganite . « » « Bhiidrapadasya. . . dvadasy- 
abhikhyé tithau viré Bhimisutasyn. 
342, — 8. 1462. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. p, 154. Unamiiijéri copper-plates of Achyutaraya. 
of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 91). — Sak-dbdé Salivihasya sahasréna chatné-éataih | 
dvishashtyi cha samayukté(ktaijregananim pripité kramit tl 
Sarvari-nimaké varsh? misi Kiirttika-nimani | 
gukla-pakshd cha pusyayimeutthine-dvadadi-tithan It 
343. — 8, 1463." — As. Res. Vol. XX, p. 26. Vipyessger inscription of Achyutardya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of Silivihana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Kirttike, sudi-paichami, Guruvar.'t 
344. — 5. 1486," — Ante, Vol. X. p. 66. Bidimi inscription of Sadasivaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara : 
(L. 1). — Silivihana-iaka-varusha 1466neya SObhakru(kpi)t-satnvatsarada A[évija 4u)- 
dba(ddhs) . . . . [I}d 
345. — 8.1496, — Coorg Inser, No, 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Afijanagiri : — 
‘Saka-yarsha 1466 sanda vartamana-Krédhi-samvatsarada Kirtika §u 16 yallu, 
346, — 8. 1497. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 35. Vijayanagar inscription of SadAbivariya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of Silivahana 1467, corresponding to the year Visvavasu, in Krishna (') sudi 
Tritiyé, Guruviram,’ 
347. — 8. 1460, — Ante, Vol. X, p. 64. Badiimi inscription of Sadasivardya of Vijaya- 
nagara:— 
(L. 1). —Salivihana-iaka 1469neya Plavathga-samvatsarads A(i)évayuja éu 15 yalu. 
$48, — 8. 1470. — Pali, Skr, aud Old-Kan. Insor) No, 240; Mysore Inscr. No. 126, p. 224. 
Bélir inscription of Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
‘Salivahana-éaka 1470 (in figures, 1. 4), the Kilaka smivatsara; Monday, the eleventh day 
of the dark fortnight of Ashidha.’t 
$49. — P, 132, No, 115. — 8. 1471, Saumya, month of Mésha, Sadi 7, Thursday. Inscrip- 
tion at the Viriichiparam temple, of Bommu-niyaka (Sinna-Bommu-niyaka or Bomma-nripati 
of V elir), 
350, — 8. 1474,# — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 47. Inscription at Badami: — 
‘Silivahana-daka 1476 (in figures, 1. 2), the Eramsat sanwateara; the eleventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashidha, < 
351, — P. 120, No, 47. — 8. 1476 (Ananda), Vaisikho-éodi 14, Monday. Harihar inscrip- 
tion of Sadésivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
352, — 8. 1477. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 241; Mysore Inser- No. IZi, p. 225. 
Bélir inscription of Sadésivaraya of Vijayanagara :— | 
‘Silivibana-Saka 1477 (in figures, 1. 3), the BSkshasa savwatsara; the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha,’ 
353, — P. 17,.No. 199, —8. 1478, Nala, Mirgasirsh-imivisya, Mirtigja-vire, a solar 
eclipse. Chingleput copper-plates of Sad@sivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
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$54. — P. 9, No. 159. —8. 1483, Saeies: Migho-paurpamasi, alan f =e eclipse. 
Harihar inscription of SadAkivaraya of Vijayanagara. 

955. — §. 1483. — As, Re, Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar mecription of Badasivariya : — 

‘In the year of Sélivahana 1489, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra sodi 
pafichami, Sanivir, . . . . inthe season of Makara-samkrinti-pupyakala.'+ 

356, — P. 133, No. 116. — 8. 1488, Akshaya, month of Kumbha, vadi 12, Wednesday. 
An inscription at Arappakkam, records a grant made at the request of Signpa-Bommu-niyake 
of Vélir by Tirumala-raja (the younger brother of Ramaraja) of Karnita, with the consent of 
Sadasivariya of Vijayanagara. 

357, — 8. 1490. — Mysore Inser, No. 175, p, 334. Date in an inscription at Yelandar, of 
Singhadéva-bhipa of Padinidu : — 

‘In the ‘Saka year 1490, the year Vibhava,.’ 

358, — 8. 1493 (P). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 246; Mysore Insecr. No. 128, 
p.228, Hiisan inscription of Sadasiva, the kumdra, “ prince” or “son” of Achynutariya, of 
Vijayanagara :— 

‘Salivihana-Saka 1492 (in figures, 1, 5), the Rudh: ri? sotratsara; Monday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Srivaya’ (Mye Inecr.:' 1492" . . , ‘the 10th 
day of the moon's decrease’). 

359. — P. 17, No. 200. — 8. 1497, Yuvan, month of Makara, vadi 13, Wednesday. An 
inscription at Sattuvichchéri near Vélir, records agrant made at the request of Binga-~Bommu-~ 
naiyaka of Vélir by Erishnappa-niyaks Ayyan, with the consent of Srirangaraya I. of 
Vijayanagera (Eargata). 

360. — 8. 1600 (?).— Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 242; Mysore Inecr, No. 12], 
p. 220, Bélir inscription of Erishnappa-nayaka, of the reign of Srirangariya I. of Vijayans- 
gara (Karnita) : — 

‘ Silivabana-inka 1500 or 1560 (in figures, 1. 10; Mys. Inscr.: 1500"), the Bahudhinya 
susvatsara; Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Srivaga,'"™ 

361.— P. 121, No. 48.—8. 1506, Tirana, Karttika-pournamisi, a lunar eclipse. 
Dévanhalli copper-plates of Srirangartya I. of Vijayanagara (Karmita). 

362, —8. 1508. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 41. Date in the Nésana of the Jaina temple at Kirkala, 
of Immadi-Bhairava : — 

Sri-Silivihana-daka-varsha 1508neya Vyaya-samvatsarada Chaitra-suddha Sya Budha- 
vira Mrigadira-nakshatra Vpshabha-lagnadalla.t 

363, —B. 1514, — South-Ind. Ineer, Vol. I. p. 86. Viriiichipuram inseription of the reign of 
Voetkatapati I. of Vijayanagara (Karpata) : — 

‘On the 6th solar day of the month of Tai of the Nandana year, which wns current after 
the Saka year 1514 (had passed). 

364.—8. 1583. — Anée, Vol. IL. p. 371, Vilipéka copper-plates of Venketapati I. 
of Vijayanagara (Kerpita) > — 

Sakti-nétra-kalamb-nda-ganité Saks-vatsard } 
Plava-sarhvataaré punyé misi Vaisikha-nim[a)}ni | 
Pakshé *valakshé . . . punyayim dvidast-tithan | 
gst Be oe A btm 6 aed Eo tak dda be ae i ee 
® Radhirddgizin would be 8, 1485 expired, and for this year Brivana-dudi 13 corresponds to Monday, the tad 
August, A. D, 1535, 


Bate In 8. 1500 expired — Babudbiaya the tithé of the date commenced 2h, 42 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
Mae 26th July, A.D. Liza, 
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365,—P. 121, No, 49. — 8. 1543, Durmati, Vaisikha-dndi 
plates of Ramadéva of Vijayanagara (Karnita), 
#66. — 8. 1647. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 243; Mysore Inacr. No. 122, p. 221. 
Bélir inscription of Erishpappa-nayaka and others :— 
‘ Bilivihans-sake 1547 (in figures, |. 5), the Erédhana sasivatsara; Monday, the fifth day 
(Mys. Insor.: ‘the Sth’) of the dark fortnight of Migha. 
367, —P. 121, No. 50. —S. 1556, Bhava, Ashidha-dudi 13, Sthira(Sani)-vira. ‘Sravana 
Belgola inscription of Chama Raja Vodeyar of Maisir, 
368, — 8. 1558. — Anty, Vol. XID, p» 131. Kondyiita copper-plates of Venkata II, of 
Vijayanagara (Karpita) :-— 
(Plate iva, 1, 14).— Vasu-bina-kulambndu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 
DhAtri-sathvatsaré(rs)-ndmni masi cheAshidha-nimani | 
Pakshé valakahé paoyarkshé dvddaéyam cha mahi-tithan (j 
369.— P, 3, No, 186.— 8. 1560, fsvara, Phalgauna-éodi 6, Thursday. Halébid 
inscription of Vehkaftidri-nayaka (son of Krishnappa-niyaka) of Vélir. 
370. — P, 126, No, 79, —8, 1565, SébhAnu, Pausha-vadi 14, Bhirgavya-viré. Death of 
_ $71. — 8.1566, — Ante, Vol. XII. p- 159. Kallakuréi copper-plates of Srirahga IT. of 
Vijayanagara (Karpata) :— 
(Pate iva, L. 8), — Rasa-rtu-biina-chandr-akhya-ganité ‘Saka-vatsaré | 
Taru(ra)p-ikhyé mahé-varshé misi Phalguga-ndmake | 
Pakshé valakshé ponyarkshé dvidaéyim cha mahd-tithan 11 
372, — 8.1870, — Insor, at Sravana Pelgola, No. 118, pp. 88 and 172. Date of a private 
inscription :— 
Saké 1570 Sarvadhari-niima-sarivatsarah Vaisika-vadi 3 Sukkuravira.t 
373. — 8. 1576. — ytore Inser. No, 175, p. 935, Date in an inscription at Yelandur, 
of Mudda-bhipati of Padiniada :— 
‘In the Saka year 1576, the year Jaya.’ 
374.— P, 133, No. 117,—8, 1559, Plavanga, month of Vaiyisi, sudi 3, Thursday. 
Raiméivaram Sétupati copper-plates. 
| 375, — B, 1594.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Incr. No, 33 ; Mysore Inser. No. 137, p. 249. 
Simoggi copper-plates of Kejadi-Sémabékhara-niyaka ; — 
‘Bilivihana-daka 1594 (in figares, 1. 2 of the first side), the Virédl 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of ‘Sravana." 
376. — &. 160], — Mysore Inser. No, 167, p. 310, Karigatta copper-plates of Chikkadéva of 
‘The Saka year reckoned as indu, dindu, aiga and chandra (1601) having passed, and the 
year SiddhArthi being current, in the month Saha (Kirttika), on the 2nd day of the moon's 
decrease, the anniversary of his father’s death.’ 
377. — 8. 1602, — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 116, pp. 88 and 171. Date of a private 
Inscription :-— 


‘Salivahana-éaka-varnsha 1602n2 Siddhérthi-samvatsarada Migha-babula 10 yallu. 
# Migha-vadi § of the your of the date corresponds to Monday, the 6th February, A. D. 1626 





ikrit sonwatsara; the 
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378. — 8. 1615. — Coorg Inscr, No. 11, p. 16. Kattepura copper-plates of Erishnapps- 
nayaka (son of Venkatadri-niyaka) :— 

‘SAlivihana-éaka-varnshagalu 16]oneya Srimukha-nima-samvatsaradsa Poshya éu 12 In. 

379, — P. 4, No. 187, —8. 1619, Isvara, Mighs-éudi 15, Saturday. Dévanhalli copper- 
plates and stone inscription of Gépala Gauda, ‘ lord of the Avati- nad.” 

380. — 8. 1620. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Tnsor. No. 86; Mysore Inecr. No. 144, p. 258, 

Kilir copper-plates : — 

‘ ‘Silivibana-daka 1620 (in figures, |. 2 of the first side), the Bahudhanys eniwateara ; the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of J yaish{ha.’ 

331. — 8. 1696." — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 34: Mysore Inser, No. 138, p. 250. 
Simogga copper-plates of Basapsyya-nayaks (son of SémaStkhara-niiyaks) : _ 

‘‘Salivahana-daka 1636 (in figures, l. 3 of the first side), the Vijaya sauvatsara ; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 

982. — P. 133, No. 118. — 8. 1636, Jays, first day of Sittirai, 10th lunar day, Monday. 
Kimjvaram Sétupati copper-plates. 

89, — P. 133, No. 119, — 8. 1637, Manmatha, second day of Madi, third lunar day, 
Monday. Riméivaram Sétupati copper-plates. 

934, P. 121, No, 51. — 8, 1644, Subhakrit, Mirgadirsha-paurpamis!, Tuesday, a lnnar 
eclipse. Tonnur copper-plates of Erishnaraja of Maisir. 

385, — P. 5, No, 143,—-8. 1646 (for 1646), Erodhin Pausha-vadi 12, Wednesday,. 
uttarayana-samkriinti. Melkote copper-plates of Krishnsraje of Maisur. 

$96. — 8. 1045 (?). — Inser. af Sravana Belgola, No. 83, pp.65 and 152. Inscription of 
the reign of Kyishnarije of Maisir : — 

Salivihana-éaka-varsba 1621n@ salava Sdébhakyitu-samvatsarada®™ Karttika ba 13 
(;uruvaradalla. 

397. — P. 121, No. 52. —S. 1650, Eilaka, Kirttike-dudi 2, Budha-vira. A grant of the 
Coorg Rija Dodda Virappa Vodeyar. 

488. — P.134, No. 120. —S, 1655, Pramfdin, the 10th day of Kiirttigai, a lunar eclipse, 
Saturday, Sétupati copper-plates. 

339. — P. 134, No. 121.—8. 1658, Nala, month of Tai, Paush-imiviisyi. Sétupati 
copper-p lates. 

390, — P. 121, No. 53. — 8. 1683, Vishu, Chaitra-iudi 1, Monday. Copper-plates from 
Maisir. 

39]. — P. 134, No. 122. — 8. 1705 (Kali 4984), Sébhakrit, month of Mithana, sudi 13, 
Friday. Sétupati copper-plates- 

s.— P, 4, No. 138, —8. 1714, Paridhaivin, the 4th day of Paiguni, saudi 2 
Wednesday. Inscription at Tirupparaikupram. 

13 — P. 122, No. 54. —8. 1718, Nala, Chaitra-sudi 1, Bhriga-vira. Abbimatha and 
Mahidévapura copper-plutes of the Coorg hija Vira BRajéndra Vodeyar. 

394. — P. 126, No. 80.—8, 1731, Sukla, Bhidrapada-vadi 4, Budba-vara. Death of 
Aditukirtidéva, 








6) S-ibhakrit would be §, 1643 expired, and for this yenr the date corresponds fo Thursday, the 14th November, 
A. I), 1724. 
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$95. — P. 126, No. 81, — 8. 1730, Isvara, Jyaishtha-vadi 2, Kali-dina 1796 592, Bhinu- 
vira, Merkara copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Liga Bajéndra Vodeyar. 

396. — P. 127, No. 82, —8. 1748, Vyaya, Philguna-vadi 5, Bhinu-vira, ‘Sravane Belgola 
inscription of the reign of Erishnardja Vodeyar of Maisur. 
$97. — 8. 1763.° — Coorg Inscr, No. 22, p. 28. Inscription at Irpi :— 
Silivihana-daka-varsha 1763ne Sarvari-camvatearadallu. 
398. — 8. 1805 (for 19067), — Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 227. Alampfindi copper-plates of 
Virtpaksha, fhe son of Harihara II, of Vijsayanagara :— 
(L. 13).— ‘Sakavarsha-sahasr-idhi-pafichdttara-sata-traye | 
Raktakshi(kshi)"-Poshya-sawhkrintau punya-kilé dubhé diné| 
399. — 8. 1315. — Ep, Ind. Vol. III. p. 229. Kaichipura inscription of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 1).-— Saktyiiéké Sak-ibdé parinamati éabhé Ssrimukh-ish[dha)-mist 
inddhé pakshé dagamyith® Ravisuta-divase Mitra-bhé.+ 
400, — 5, 1566, — Ep, Ind, Vol. IIT. p. 244. K@niyir copper-plates of Votikata II. of 
Vijayauagara (Karnita) and Tirumala Nayaka of Madhura :— 
(L. 103). — Ri{ri)tu-bina-kalamb#thda-ganité Saka-vataaré | 
Bhav-ibhidi(dha)noaké varahé misi Vaisakha-nimani| 
Pakshé valakshé ponyarkshé paurna{roa)misyim mahii-tithau | 
(To be continued.) 








THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FPEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C, BURNELL., 
(Cominued from page 153.) 

BUENELL MSS. No. 15—ccn/inue-l. 

THE STORY OF EOTI AND CHAN NAY YA—continned, 

They mounted the hill of Pafija, and when they bad ascended it, they spread, in the cool 
air, under a Banian tree, a blanket bordered with lace. 

“Brother! Brother! Kéti Baidya! Is it not true that the lice on our heads were born at 
our birth ?" asked Channayya. While the younger brother lay with his head on the elder brother's 
leg, and while the elder brother waa searching for the lice, Channayya saw a company of boys 
playing together. A thousand cows and a she-buffalo were feeding on the grass in the plain of 

“Brother! I will tell the boys a lia, "™ said he. 

“Do not, Channayya! If you tell them one, they will answer nine,” said he. Channayya 
did mot listen to his elder brother's advice, and said : — “ Boys, a bullock in your herd of cows 
has brought forth a calf and is licking off the dirt on the calf with its tongue!” eaid he. 





™ Raktikshi should be 8, 1306 expired. 

“In 8. 1815 expired =Grimakhs AshAjha-éndi 10 ended 2 b. 20m, after mean sunrise of Friday, the 20th 
June, A. BD, 1993, when the nakghaira was Vidikbi, The adivhatra was Anurddhd (the Mitra-n.) from 1h. 55 =. 
after sunrise of Saturday, the 2let June, A. D. 1393. 

For ‘ lin" read tho‘ riddle" of folktale and legend, J 
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“ We will ask you another saying and answer your question,” said the boys. ** Heroes! 
What is that fire that is burning on the sea in the countries from which you come ?” 

Then Channayya growling with rage ran to beat the boys. 

‘“Do not brother; do not! Let us ask the way and description of the villages,” said K6ti. 
“« [t is not in your herd of cows that the bullock has bronght forth « calf and cleans it.” 

“But is it not a cow that brought forth a calf?” said the boys. | 

‘Boys! It is not fire that burns on the sea, but itis the sun that rises in the East, and sets 
in the Weat,” answered they, “ Boys, give 05 a deseription of the roads and villages.” 

“Tf you go by the road to the right, you will reach the chdeadi of the Edambir bidu, If 
you go by the road to the left, you will arrive at the chdvadi of Kemire of Pafja. If you go 
by the road in the middle, you will reach the house of Bannaya of Palli,”’ ssid the boys. 

The heroes asked for a description of the house of Bannaya of Palli. 

‘A large cow-shed, a house with an apper storey, & well covered with copper plates ; a seat 
ronnd » red cocoanut, another seat round asaréli tree on the northern side, These are the 
marks, If you want to go there, you had better pass the yard, stand at the small opening made 
with two posts fastened together, and call the house people,"’ said the boys. 

Thus went the heroes there and called “ Palli Bannaya! Palli Bannaya 

Bannaya's wife heard the second call and answered the third call, and asked who they 
were ? 

“ Ho is, but he went to draw Miri in the Saika Malla Forest,'’ said she. 

“ Tf ie is gone now, when will he retarn back ?"" asked they. 

“He will return at noon; and if he goes agai at midday, he will return back in the 
evoning,” sail she. ** If you are Brihmanas, who wear the thread, there is o bench 
with three legs at the round seat under the red cocoannt. Sit down onthe bench. If you are 
Wakkatas and Baragas, I have spread a mat over the seat at the sampika tree. You can sit 
down on that, If you are my caste-people, there is a small cottage. Come and sit down 
there,” said she, 

They heard it all and went to the seat at the sampika tree, spread a blanket bordered 
with Ince, and sat down, and also put their dagger anda bow across their legs. The 
elder brother Kati opened his betel-nut bag of the colour ofa parrot. Seeing this, the younger 
brother said that he would open his bag of the coloar of the puda bird. Then the brothers 
chewed betel-nat and tho effect was to make Channayya senseless. 

“T shall not remain, I shall not livein the world,” said he. 

“© Who is there? O mother, give us a jug of water,” said Kati. ‘As there is no mals 
here, [ cannot come down from the. roof of the house, and cannot come down the staira,”’ 
said she. 

“ We are as your brothers, who were born after you,” said they, 

Having heard this, she went inside, took a jug of silver and went to the seat by the well 
She held a pikotia, which was so high as to reach the sky, let it down and drew pore water 
from the bottom of the well, She washed her face and took the water home. Then she took 
a mat, the water and a plate of betel-nut. 

Tf -ve must drink water from you, you must tell ns your caste, your relations, and the 
names of houses, where you were born and where you were married,” said they. 

“In the country of Parim4] and ina place called Kariya Arad, there is a house called 
Gojjinanda Yaramané. My mother’s name was Deyi, my father's Siyi. Iam related to 
Kirodi Bannal. Iam poor and am nicknamed Darn,” said she. 
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They looked at. one another and spoke a strange language, and then they laughed at her. 

“ Brothers! do you langh at my foolishness, or at my beauty ?” asked she, 

“We did not laugh at your foolishness, sister! How many children had your mother?" 
asked they. 3 

“T had one father and two mothers, bat to my mother, I am the only daughter. I heard 
that my younger mother has two children, such as none have yet been born, nor will such be 
born hereafter. They are committing many crimes, and go about murdering. Ihave not 
seen them yet," said she, 

“We are your brothers,” said they, 

She took the jug of water and poured it on their legs, and said :— “I am your elder 
sister |" 

She thought to berself that they were related, and so she embraced them. She took 
them into the inner part of the house, and made them sit on a swinging cot. She made a 
small seat of mud and cleaned it with cow-dung, She got ready a clean cloth. She purified 
them all with red fire, She came ont, took the dagger and bow, and put them on the seat 
She held out some grass and called a red cow that had gone out to graze. She drew five sérs 
of milk from the cow and boiled it down to two sfrs. She took the milk and called to them, 

‘We will not drink water, as there is enmity between us and Palli Bannaya !" said they. 

“Do you come to go away again, or take the jewels off my noseand off my neck ?"" asked 
she. “I have not yet taken off my earrings, Iam a young girl, Ifyou are old enemies, keep 
such enmity back. Drop your enmity and drink water,” said she, 

“We do not think good and bad of the house where we have drunk milk. We do not 
destroy the house where we drink milk. We do not ruin the place, where we haye sat down !" 
said they, and chewed betel-nut. When they sat down, the man who had gone to the forest of 
Satika Malla retorned, carrying fdri. When he entered the vee called Muigil, he said to 
his wife: — 

“What is it that I hear? the sound of the swinging cot ?” 

“0 husband! you have mocked at me up till now for having no family. They are your 
brothers-iu-law and my step-brothers,” said she. 

“Have you done what you should not have done?" said he. He went out through the 
opening of a screen and ran away. 

“Where are you running, Palli Bannaya ?"' asked Koti and Channayya, and called out to 
him. 

“T beliove in you, Koti, but not io your brother,” said he. 

“ A wild fox ever looks behind while ranning, but yon cannot do even that. He is not 
such # younger brother as to disregard his elder brother's advice,” said Kit, 

“You had better come back! Palli Bannaya! Palli Bannaya !" said they. 

“Payya Baidya!' let us go home!" said they, “We hear that you are the confidential 
servant of Kemira of Panja. Will you kindly introduce us to him P” 

““T was the servant of the former Ballil, but the present Kemira isa fool and useless. I 
am not his servant! His servant is one Sanda Giddi,”’ said he. 

“Will you shew os Sanda Giddi's house ?” said they. 

“T will shew it to you, heroes! But yon had better go to your sister's house!” said he. 

“We shall go to her on our return. Take us now to Sanda Giddi’s house,” said they. 





14 There ia apparently a hiatus bere in the text. 
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“T and Sanda Giddi have been at enmity for a long time, but I will shew you his house at 
a distance. You may go there,” said he, 

So they went and called “Sanda Giddi ! Sanda Giddi!” 

When they called him, he was not there, but his wife answered the call, 

“ Do you know, girl, where he has gone?" asked they. “He went to a garadi!* at Peru 
Perumundé to teach boys to write and play,” said she. 

“Q girl! why did he go to the garadi at Peru Perumundé ?" asked they again. 

“He went to teach boys to play,” said she, 

Then they went to the garadi at Peru Perumundé, Sanda Giddi saw them from a distance. 
sent away all the boys, and sat still, shutting the doors on all the four sides, The heroes went 
three times round the garadt. 

“ Let us see if there is any entrance to this garadi or not,” said Channayya. 

So they broke down the frame of the door, and the stone doors themselves. They entered. 
and stood in the middle of garadi, 

“Tf we are to fight seven battles, you can tell me how many kinds of lizards there are 
here ? ” said Channayya to Koti. 

“There is a green lizard and there is » blue lizard,” said the elder brother. Then they 
examined the four sides of the garadi and found Sanda Giddi standing like a lizard behind o 
kondods post. 

“Why did you stand there, Sanda Giddi ?" asked the younger brother. 

“T concealed myself from my creditors, but I do not know who yon are,” said he. 

They asked him who the teachers and acholara in the geradi were. 

“ They who came after me are pradanis (ministers), and I am the king!" said he. 

1 went to examine the king, fought with him and put him on a rafter with his dagger. 
Now who is pradani or king? asked Channayya. 

“Now they are kings who came after me, and I am a pradani,” said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi took them home and shut the doorsof the garadi. Assoon as he got home, he 
called his wife, ordered her to clean a hut, to purify it, to wave fire over it,and to spread # mat. 

‘© You heroes, sit down awhile, as the sun is hot,” said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi went out with a dirty sickle and with a blunt sickle. He went to the chivads 
of Kemira at Paiija, and told the people that the two heroes had come. 

“If they stay in this country they will not leave even a single village standing. We 
should somehow try to kill them ; at any rate we should put them in prison,” said Sanda Giddi 
to Kemira. “ Do you hide yourself upstairs, Let them salute Jaru E6ptari, the son of the 
concubine Siddu, instead of you.” 

Then he went home and took the heroes to the palace. Sanda Giddi went and saluted 
Jaru Kbttiri. 

_ “Ifweare to salute, let us see who is the master and who are the servants,” said 
Channayya. 

So they looked round and saw Kemira of Paija murmuring and biting his lips. 

“Do not act like a buffalo. We did not come to ask abont the debt. Thistles 
grow not on the road by which we came and we had better return back,” said the brothers, 

Kemira Ballil came down the stairs and thrust out Kottiri by the neck, and sat on his 
throne. 

“ Heroes! I did it wantonly to try you,” said he. 








A public school house, 
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Then the heroes saluted him, 

“Have you seen the palace yet, which I have built,” asked the Ballal. 

He took them inside and made signs to every one, wherever he went. Kemira went first, 
and the heroes followed him. When they went on, the doors behind them were shut, and logs, 
too, were placed across the doors. Kemira of Paiija went out in front, and all the doora were 
shut in on the brothers. 

“ Ah! we crowed at Parimil like a cock, but the day approached near for mghing at 
Paiija like a hen,” said Kéti. “ If [ama strong youth, I can break down this palace,” and he 

He threw up the soil like a deer. He became small as peacock. He trod down the 
walls by foree, and made an opening by which an elephant could enter. 

“Ho, elder brother! if yon want to go, you may,” said Channayys, Kéti went ont, 
pushing aside with his dagger a stone, which could only be drawn by fourteen elephants. 

“ T shall come, too, Kéti Baidya! Do you go and sit down at Balitimir, the paddy field at 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE, LC. 
(Continued from p, 169.) 

Earth. — Asa blood stauncher, o poultice, an application for strains, a cure for 
diseases,’ and a stayer of hunger pangs, earth holds a high place among spirit-scarer 
To lay the ghost of the dead, the Musalman gives it earth; the shade of the unburied mariner 
prays the Roman for the scanty present of a little dust ;** the English mourner is directed to 
drop some handfuls of earth on the coffin lid. The red earth of a white-ant hill is a common 
Indian cure for a strain, and it is used asa poultice by the Khonds™ White-ant hills are 
considered sacred by Hindus. According to the Bhégavata Purasa, dust taken from ao 
cow's foot-prints, cowdang, and cow-urine were used in driving away spirits from the infant 
god Krishna.*! At Pandharpor, when a Brahman pilgrim bathes, he takes earth from the bed 
of the Bhima, robs it on his body, and ssys:— “Earth, free me from my sins and misdeeds, 
that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I may reach heaven.” Hinde women with child and 
young children eat a white pipe-clay, which, before it is eaten, is generally baked black, but ix 
also sometimes eaten raw. It is called “edible earth” or kAdydchi mdfi, and is sold by 
gandhis or grocers, and by grain-parchers called bharbhujds (G.) and chana kurmuriedlds (M.) 


47 In Dharwhy earth is msed in the following cases :-— (1) To stop an issue of blood, cement from an old building 
finely pounded and dissolved in water is kept in a pot till the beavier parts sink to the bottom, when the clear water 
on the top is given to the patient to drink. (2) In pregaancy, s discharge of blood is arrested by drinking white earth 
(gipichandana) wixed with cards, (3) To allay thirst in fever, white-ant earth, boiled in water, is given to the 
patient to drink. (#) In cases of seminal discharge, whitish clay powder is mixed in water amd given to tho patient to 
drink. (5) To cure an outbreak of amall pissples, red carth or clay, called sinaide, in mixed in oil and rubbed over 
the body. (@ When » pregnant woman is in pain, white carth dissolved in rice water is given her todrink, (7) 4 
stye is cured by rubbing on it the powdered earth of a piece of pottery. (5) Swellings are reduced by 
applying black earth heated and dissolved in water. (Information from Mr. Tirmalriy.) In KAthidwir a special red 
earth is weed to reduce intefnal ewelling. Earth is also largely ased for external ap plication, in cases of eon-stroke 
and of wasp and other stings. An application of earth coola the bead and eyelids. Bleeding from the nose ia stopped 
by amelling a piece of wetcarth. The application of analé (Emblica officinalis) leaves, earth, and ealt cures the con- 
traction of joints. (Information from Mr, Himmatlal). 2 

“ Horace, Carm, I. XXVIIL * Macpherson’s Khonds,p. 3. ™ Common-place Bool, Vol. VII. p. 290. 

81 [pformation from Mr, B, B, Vakhbdrkar. % Information from Mr. 3. V. Kimat. 
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In the Kénkan, among Kunbis and other lower classes, when women visitors enter a 
room where a new-born child is laid, they take a pinch of dust off their feet, wave it round 
the child, and blow it into the air and on the ground.” In Thini, when a mother goes oat 
with o young child on her hip, if she cannot get lamp-black to rub between its eyes, she takes 

dust off her left foot and rubs it on the child’s forehead.“ In Thina and in many other 
districts of the Kénkan and the Dekhan, the second day of the Héli festival, which is the 
beginning of the new field-year, is the dust or dhul day, when people throw dust on each other. 
If s Dekhan Mbhir is possessed, the exorcist takes a pinch of dost off bis own feet, and rabs 
it between the eye-brows of the possessed person, and the spirit leaves his bedy. The Dekhan 
Chitpavan priest, at a marriage, rabs bundles of betel-nuts with sand, and sprinkles water over 
he washes them, and the Chitpavan gil, on coming of age, is rubbed with sevwn kinds. 
of earth and bathed.™ On the fifth day after a birth, the Poona Salis seatter grains 
of sand about the image of Sathvai. The marriage guardians of the Lidhis, a class of 
Hindustint Hindus in Poona, are pinches of dust picked from five ways, and laid before the 
house gods"? The Poona Rauls lay handfals of dust on the grave. The Dekhan Kuabis, 
at the Hli festival, throw mad and dirt on every one they meet.° The Dekhan Ramidsis 
on the dirt-day or dhulvad, the second day of the Hall festival in March-April, carry about pots 
of earth, and if they meeta well-dressed man throw the earth on him, and ask him to come and 
play and wrestle. The Poous Chimbhirs put sand under the mother's pillow after child-birth 
and, when they bury the dead, the body is laid on the ground and all present throw handfuls 
of earth on it”! The chief mourner among the Poona Halalkhors throws a little earth on the 
body before the grave ‘a filled. In the Dekhan on péld or bull's day (July-September), cattle 
on the dead. Earth was anearly food or stayer of hunger. In the terrible famine of 
1803, in Ahmadnagar, in the Bombay Dekhan, leaves mixed with white earth 
were made into a jelly and eaten.“ Among the Satara Mbars, when the body is Isid in the 
grave, the chief mourner throws a handful of earth over it. The Killikidtar wanderers 
of Bijapur rub their cheeks with red earth. People suffering from venereal disease come to the 
Qidarf’s tomb at Yemnfr, in Dharwar, and smear their bodies with mud, that they may be 
cured of the disease.” The Bijapur Rajput, before a marriage, sends a near kinsman to the banks 
of a stream or the side of a pond. He worships a plot of earth, spreads his waist-cloth over it, 
opens the earth close by with a pickaze, gathers as much as is loosened, lays it on his waist-cloth, 
and carnes 14 home. He spreads the earth in the marriage hall and on it sets the image of the 
marriage guardian.“ The Bilejadar Lingiyats of Dharwar throw handfuls of earth onthe body 
in the grave.” Ifa Dharwar Dévihg gir!, who belongs to the liag-wearing division, marries a 
man who wears the thread, to purify ber, ahe is first rubbed with earth and white ashes, a blade 
of darbhd grasa is passed over her head, and she is oiled and bathed in warm water.” The 
Kabiligirs, a class of Dhirwar beggars, rub their brows, shoulders and eyes with red earth." 
At » Dharwis joigam faneral, all present lay a handfal of earth on the body, after it is seated 
in the grave.= Karnitak Brahmans, at a thread-girding, fill five pots with red earth 
and worship them.” Shélapur Liagayats put im the grave dust from the jaaigam’s feet, and, 
when one of their girls comes of age, the jangam throws dust from his feet on ber body, and she 





4 Information from the poon Babéji. % Information from Mr. Govind Pandit, 

% Bombay Gazeltver, Vol. KVIII, pp. 119, 141. @ Op. cit. Vol. XVIITL p, 368. 

Op. cit, Vol. XVIIL p. 39. @ Op. cf. Vol, XVIIL p. 351. 

® Op. cit, Vol. EVIIL p. 24, ® Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 414. 

© Op. at. Vol. EVIIL p. 337. © Op. cit, Vol. XVII. p. #9, @ Op, cil. Vol. XVIL p. 157. 
“ Lt.-Col. Etheridge’s Famines in the Bombay Presidency, p. 60, 

 Kombay Gaseticer, Vol. XIX, p. 115, @ Op, cit, Vol. EXIM p. 198, 

Op. cit, Vol, XXIL p. 7. e Op. cif, Vol. XXL p. 159. 

@ Op. cit. Vol TXIL p. 165. © Op, cf. Vol. XXII. p, 166. 


11 Gp. eit, Vol. XXII. p. 200. 2 Op. cit, Vol XXIL p. 115, ™ Dubois, Vol. Lp. 24 
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is pure.?4 Knol Shéhipur Mhirs, the chief mourner scatters me on the dead body, 
the other mourners follow, and the grave ia filled.) A sacred yellow earth found in o 
pond in West Kithiiwar, called milkmaid’s sandal wood, or gép- ‘chandun, in used by 
Vaishnavas to make the brow-mark.7* Jain mourners, on going home after a funeral, wash their 
hands with earth and water. 


The Kols swear by the earth of a white ant-bill.7 Dust from cross roads is worn 
by Hindus as an amulet against the Evil Eye. In Bengal, whena mother takes her child 
out of doors, she rabs its forehead with earth or the end of a lamp-wick, and spits on 
ite breast. In Bengal, women clean their hair with mud At the great anneal bathing 
of the goddess Durga, she is first washed in earth thrown up by a hog’s tooth gathered from 
the door of a courtezan, or from an ant-hilL™ In rnde stone-tombs on the Nilgiris, in 1832 and 
1847, urns were foand full of black earth and bones.” In his daily bath, a Hindu shonld rab 
himself with mad In Bengal, the dying Hindu has his head sprinkled with water and 
smeared with clay from the Ganges.“ Fryer, in 1673(p. 115), mentions a man at Sirat trying 
to cure dysentery by setting a pot filled with dried earth on the patient’s navel. The 
Egyptians, he says, had a similar practice. At Sirat, in 1640, to avert a drought, Brahmans 
went about carrying a board with earth on it on their heads.” Scented earth is nsed as soap 
in some parts of Hindustin. That rabbing with dust purifies a man was one of the ideas 
attacked by the Buddhists? Hindus and Parsis use earth to clean their cooking veasels.™ 
So before praying, if there is no water, the Musalmiin may cleanse his face, hands and feet 
with sand, The Parsts porify with dry earth.” When they have cut their mails and their 
hair, they make the parings and clippings into a little heap, and pour earth over the heap, so 
that demons may not enter into the parings and clippings In Persia, during their monthly 
sickness, women lived in a separate room strewn with dry dust.’ Among the Beni-Isri‘ils, 
each mourner stuffs « handful of earth into a pillow, and it is set under the dead man’s head in 
the grave. Afterwards each mourner throws o handfal of earth into the grave." Tho belief 
that spirits fear earth was perhaps the reason why, after a death, the Jews covered their 
heads with dust andashes. In Central Asia, people scrapea little earth from the grave, carry it 
home and rob it on the breast to leesen grief™ Ebord women at funerals throw handfnls 
of earth on their heads, ond tear their clothes.™ 


The Andaman Islanders nse clay as a cure in illness,% and women with child eat clay.” 
The Andamanese cover the body with clay and sand as a protection against vermin”? The 
Australians also cover their bodies with coloured earth mixed with oil. Among the Chinese 
armilets of perfamed clay are strung on thread and worn as charms.” The Australians cure 4 
wound by sprinkling it with dast.! A poultice, of Nile mod, isa certaincure for a scalded 
head.! Some Madagascar tribes plaster their facea with white earth, as a cure for certain 
complaints? Hottentot women paint themselves with red ochre when they pray? In East 
Africa, red clay is esten by Mahenge women.‘ The Wagogvs of East Africa (and many other 





™ Op. cit, Vol. XX. pp. 82, Bt. 18 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 0 o8 Taforsnatiots frees Col. Wateon. 
T Jour. R.A. See. Vol. XVII. p. 373, ™ Balfour's Encyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 2. 
' Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 161. ™ Op. cif. Vol. TIL p. 197. 
# Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 115. #3 Jour, Ethno. Sec. Wol. Lp. 161- 
| Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. IT. p. 0. M Colebrooke’s Miaellansous Essays, Vol. 1. p. 135. 
@ Fryer, p. 415. M Moor's Liiile, p. 26. 
Max Miller's Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 555.  Bleck's Avesta, p. 7. 
® Bleek 's Khordad Acesta, p, 186. ® Déibisiin, Vol. L p. 17. 
™ Bleck’s Aves, pp. 122, 124. S Bombay Garefleer, Vol. EVITI. p. 534 
 Schayler's Turkestin, Vol. L p. 152, ® Jour. EiAno. Soc. Vol. IL p. 181. 
@ Jour. Anthrop, Inet. Vol VIL. p. 402. @ Op, cit. Vol. VIT. p. 42. 
Op. cit. Vol. VIL. p. 439 ® Op. cit. Vol, VIL. p. 445. 
# Jour, ElAne, Soc. Vol, L. p. 39. 18 Wallace's Australasia, p. 99. 
} Parson's Travels, 1775, p. 212, 9 Sibree’s Madaguscar, p. M4. 


* Habs's Tani Goam, p. 1M, ® Thomson's deross Central Afriea, Vo!. 1. p. 193. 
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tribes) smear themselves with red earth.® The Warundis of East Africa smear themselves 
with red earth and oi!" The Kafirs rub themselves with red clay.? On the Guinea coast, hot 
sand is weed as astyptic.2 Kafirs near the Cape of Good Hope covered their bodies and cloaks 
with ochre-coloured earth mixed with grease. In South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, those 
who go to salute the chief rab the upper arm and chest with ashes.'° The emperor of Morocco 
puts in the head-dress of his horse a small pouch of scarlet leather, in which is earth from 
n holy tomb! In Dahomey and on the Congo, people throw earth on the head when paying 
respect to superiors, When the king of Dahomey goes to his chief priest the king throws 
dust on hisown brow.” A Hottentot in | it of a wounded animal throws sand into the air, 
and the strength of the animal fails* Hottentot women spread red earth and sweet herbs on 
the heads of their gods. A bag of sand is one of the chief Madagascar idols." The Papuans 
of Ontanata River in New Guinea plaster their bodies with sand and mad ;7 rub white clay 
‘nto cute to make scars;"* and smear their foreheads and faces under ¢he nose and round the 
chin with red clay.® Some Datchsailora looked at a newly-born Papuan baby which was laid 
on the sand: the mother saw them, dragged the child to her, and sprinkled sand over ils eyes 
and ears, and then over its whole body: she then laid it onder leaves? South American 


Indians eat clay called ppassa.™ 
A resident of New York and a magistrate, sufferera from indigestion, copying the 
practice of birds, adopted a diet of gand and were cured “ Blessed earth” is put in the 


cach member of the family24 In the Middle Ages, in Eorope, when 4 nun was consecrated, 
her relations, as a. sign that she renounced all her earthly possessions, threw earth on her arm.*> 
‘The Chronicon St. Bortini relates how Richilde, before her fight with Robert the Frisian, 
threw dust in the sir against the Frisians with formulas of umprecation, but the dust fell 
hack on her own head in token of her speedy overthrow. An early form of oath among 
ihe Hungarians and Slave was for the person who swore to place earth on his head.” In 
acairn in Northumberland was found an urn with bones, charcoal, ashes, and fine foreign 
red carth2? Rabbing with earth cures ringworm in Northumberland.” At Newcastle-on- 
Tyne sand is strewn on the pavement for bridal parties totread on. When the death straggle 
is prolonged, church dust is brought to the death-bed, and the sufferer dies soon and in quiet.?! 
Eges. — Eggs asan early food and physic scare spirits, Again the egg, as the house 

of the chick, isa spirit home and so the egg pleases and lodges wandering spirita. Kimkan 
Kinbis give a mixture of eggs and turmeric to a person who spits blood * and to remore the 
effect of the Evil Eye they wave bread and an egg round the sick." The Velalis or Pelles, o 
Tamil tribe in Poona, offer eggs on the fifth day after child-birth to the knife which cut the 
savel cori! The Sultankars, a class of North Indian tanners in Poona, when their wives are 
possessed by evil spirits, offer rice, a fowl and an egg, and the spirit goes.** The Beni-Isri‘il 
habe is daily rubbed with turmeric and the white of an egg, and to avert evil the Beni-Lsra’ile. 
”"§ Cameron's Across Africa, p. 93. | @ Op. cit. Vol. Lp. 263. | é 





? Conningham's South Africa, p. [24 ® Barton's Dahomey, Vol. Il. p. 159. 
¢ Harcholl's Southern Africa, VoL I. p. 268. ® Dr. Livingstome's Travels in Souflh Africa, p. 29. 
1 Hay's Weatern Baroory, p. 53. 1 Barton's Vieif io Dahomey, Vol. Lp. 255. 
ut (pe, cit. Vol. L p. 8, i Hahn's Trani Goam, p. 63. 
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M Earl's Papwans, p. 17. M Op. cit. p. 5 
i itp, cil, p. 1S, 8 Op. ct, p. 
1 Jour, Eikno, Soe, Vol. 11. p. Sot. Times of Inclia, let Janmary 1534. 
} Golien Mauual, p. 757 - Mra Romano's Rites and Customs of the Gireco-Busman Church, p. te 
i? Grimm's Teafo, Myth, Vol. IL p. 622. Op. cit, Vol. ITLL p, 1087. 
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break a hen’s egg under the forefoot of the bridegroom's horse.” In China, dyed eggs are 
eaten by women at and after child-birth® At Teesee, in West Africa, no woman will eat an 
ege™ On the Gold Coast of Africa, the fetich man cures disease by layingan egg on the 
highway.” In Russia, Germany and North England, Easter Eggs are painted and gilded as 
a sign of the resurrection.*! Good Friday Eggs never go bad™ In Scotland, on Easter Day, 
eggs are kept boiled and painted.“ In England, there was o very old and wide-spread custom 
of making presents of eggs on Easter Day: the eggs were painted yellow or red: these eggs 
were emblems of the sun, and could put ont a fire and cure disease.“ In England, the shells 
of eaten eggs are broken in case the devil should fit out the shells as a witch-house. 
On the first visit of a babe to a neighbour's house, it should be given an egg, and some salt 
and white bread.* 


Peasting. — FPeasting scares the daemons of hunger, thirst, weariness and sadness, 
Also feasting is a great spirit-housing rite, the feasters being inspirited by the entrance into them 
of family and other unbodied spirits. The Pirsi,says Anquetil Du Perron,” believes he honours 
God by nourishing himself. A fresh and vigorous body makes the soul more able to resist evil 
spirits." At the close of all their leading ceremonies, at births, thread-girdings, marriages, 
and deaths, Hindus hold a feast. Among the Midhava Brihmags of Dharwar, when a child is 
three or four months old ond begins to turn on one side, a feast is held, and cakes, called 
kudbvis, are made and eaten; when the child learns to fall on its face, cakes of wheat flour, called 
piliz, are made and esten; when the child first crosses the thresbold of a room, other cakes 
of wheat flour are made and eaten; and when the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
eweet ballsare madeand eaten.” The Teluga Misilaros of Dharwar, on the fifth day after a death, 
hold a feast, kill a fowl, and eat its flesh,“” Belgaum Sills, on the fifth day aftera birth, present 
women guests with turmeric and red powder, and feast children. That the object of ceremo- 
nial feasts is to scare spirits, is admitted in the practice of the Kinara Roman Catholics who, 
on the day before marriage, give an almd chém jevan, or soul's dinnor, to satisfy the spirits of 
the family dead? When an Ahmadnagar Hinda is affected by the planet Saturn, he calls a 
Ming, feasts him with millet, polae and oil, and gives him an iron nail or some cotton.” On 
the third day after a death, the Gonds bold a feast and eat the spirit-scaring cock, and drink 
spirit-scaring liquor.* When the dead body is buried the Maria Gonds kill a cow, the 
great purifier and spirit-ecarer, and drink Hts blood. A year or eighteen months afterwards 
they sacrifice a fowl near the tree, where the dead was buried, and there, for two 
or three days, mon and women dance, drink and enjoy themselves without restraint.“ Ths 
new-moon day isa spirit day. So, strictly religious Hindos on a new-mean day worship 
their ancestors and hold a feast in their honour.” After a death, the Beni-Isri’ils give a feast 
on the seventh day, also at the end of one month, finally at the close of three months, six months, 
and of a year. The Persians passed their decisiona ander the influence of wine, the sense 
being that the spirits of the wise dead enteredthe drinker,™ All over Germany a grand annual 
excursion of witches takes place on the first nightin May. On the first of May the periodical 
assizes were held together with merry May-ridings and the kindling of the sacred fire. Ip 


Op. cit. Vol. XVITL p. 519, ® Gray's China, Vol. IT. p, 184, Park's Travels, Vol. I. p, 70. 
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England, feasts of cross-buns used to be given to sailors on Good Friday to keep away storms.” 
A trace of the spirit-acarimg aim of the funeral lives in the English® funeral practice of setting 
a binck scarf and some bisenit soaked in wine, in the bee-hive month. In, North. England, 
the birth of a ebild is marked by great eating and drinking of tea, brandy, short-bread, buns, 
and the groaning cheese, » piece of which was given to each young woman to Jay under her 


pillow and dream of her lover." 


(To be continwed.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





wrote the Rdmdyana, was, according to Karnil 
tradition, a great hunter before his conversion, 
Holy men brought him to a sense of his sin, and 
would get hima penance. They argued thus: 
“Ty say Ram Ram would be the most appro- 
priate penance. But so holy a name cannot issue 
from the mouth | 
therefore say Mra Mra, which after all comes to 
very nearly the same thing, if you only say it 
fast enongh.”” Years afterwards the holy men 
passed that way again, and sat down ona huge 
aut-hill to reat, ‘Hearing a strange buzzing 
inside, they laid- their ears to the , and 
heard issuimg from the centre of the hill o faint 
“Mra Mra.” “ Nariyan!” said they, “it is the 
hunter we set to do penance!” And so it Was. 
Su they dug Bal Mik out, and he became exceed- 
ingly holy. ‘This wus at Bald, in the Nardak, or 
nplunds, of the Karnil district. 


Dexzit Insersox in P. N. and @ 1885. 





SAUKAN MORA. ) 
‘Tue saukan mora, or rival wife's crown, is 
sivall wall-plate of silver, worn as a locket by all 
classes round the neck of a subsequent wife 
married after the death of a previous one. It is 
put on at the marriage and worn till death. At 
the same time cil, milk, spieea and sugar, are 


poured on the former wife's grave as a peace-offer- | 
ing. The sauton wérd represents the dead wife, | 


and all presenta— clothes, jewels, ete., given by the 
hushand tothe new wife —are laid upon it before 
being worn, with the formula; “Honoured lady, 
wear this (dreas, jewel, ete., as the case may be) 
first, and afterwards let this poor slave bave your 
cast-off clothes.” 


At the "Idu'l-fitr (end of the Bamrdn fast) 


weg et een ee 





1 Henderson's Folk- Lore, p. 83, 
@ Dyor's Folk-Lore, p. 125. 









of sosinfula man. He shall 





Muhammadan women always wear new clothes, 


| but second wives invariably offer them first to the 


soukon mérd. 

The charm is worn aa a preventive of evil 
caused by the dead woman's jealousy, not so much 
of thenew wife, as of the husbaud, Illness or death 
of the lntter soon after marriage is invariably put 
down to neglect of the saudun merd- 

F. A. Steen in P. N. and Q. 1853. 





KALI IN GARHWAL AS A DISEASE DEMON. 
The goddess Kali lives on the top of a moun- 
tain, called Bhadan Garh, about four miles from 
the Gwildam ‘Tea Estate, and is considered to be 
the sender of all kinds of sickness. So if any 
epidemic brenks out in any village ordistrict near 
it is put down to ber, and° the people at once 
go to her temple on the top of the hill, where they 
offer sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fowls and pigs. 
The Hinds proper offer the goats and the out- 


| caste Dime offer the other animals. 


With the animals is offered a substance called 
pared, consisting of ghi, flour, and gur (unrefined 
sugar), Near the temple where the animals are 
slaughtered in a stone cup, rather larger than a 
big breakfast oup, imbedded in the ground. If 
the blood from the slaughtered animal fills the 
cup the goddess is appeased; but if the cup be 
not filled ahe is angry, and the epidemic will not 


goon leave the village. 


The suppliants, too, promise at the time that if 
the goddesa takes away the sickness they will 
again in twelve months’ time make another sacni- 
fice. This promise is religiously kept, as if it 
were broken they believe that every man, woman, 
and child of the offending village would be 

G. Darzten in P. N. and Q. 1584. 


2 Cherry Burton, Ley, 
@ Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 11. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY J, M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8, 
| | YContinued from p, 220.) 

‘EATHERS, — Peacock feathers are considered sacred by the Hindus, and are used for 

fanning idols. The god Hirava of the Virlls and Kolis of Thind isa bundle of peacock 
feathers. At the Divall (October-November) Varlt boys of Thani put a peacock feather into a 
brass pot, and dance round it. The Médi, or Korvl, sorcerers of Belgaum wear feathers in 
their turbans. Hindu messengers used to wear a feather in their head-dress.7 Feathers were 
the common ornaments of Epyptian gods. The early tribes of Australia wear feathers, teeth 
and fish bones in their hair.” The people of New Britain, east of New Gaines, deck their hair 
with gay feathers.” The Melville Islanders fasten «a feather in their hair.’ Feathers are 
worn on the head by the Harvey Islanders"? The Motus of New Guineas wear the feathers of 
the cassowary asa head-dress.™ The Easter Islanders wear a crown of grass round which 
feathers are stock.” The state carpet of Hawaii, in the Pacific, is of feathers. The Niam- 
Niams of Central Africa wear a plome of feathers,?® The Wasagaras of the East African 
hills wear vulture and ostrich feathers in their huir? Many Africans and Americans wear 
plomes in their hair, In South Africa a pink feather is asure goard against lightning.” The 
Dinkas of the White Nile wear ostrich feathers in thei hair.” Feathers are worn by the 
priestesgea of Dahomey.™ Among some Awerican Indians a head-dress full of feathers is 
sacred,®! In Russia, feathers are worn on the head only by married ladies. In Russia, 
feathers used to be Inid on the face of the dead. The Pope is always..uccompanied with 
flabelli, or feather fana.™ The badge of the Prince of Wales is of ostrich feathers. 


Flags. — Flags are lucky. They acuro londsand they house guardians.™ So on their 
New Year's Day, on the 12th of January, most high class Hindus in the Dekhan and Konkan 
chew «im leaves with sugar, and set in front of their houses a bamboo pole capped with a brass 
or silver pot, and with oa new piece of cloth hanging to it asa fiag.™ The pole is often adorned 
with flower garlands and mango leaves." Four smal! fings are set in the ground where the 
Poona Dhrava Prabha is burnt.£4 The Ahmedoucar Dhors plant three small red flags on 
the grave.” Several large and small flags are set in front of the three-cornered mound, 
which is raised where a Dhirwir Madhava Hrihman hes been burnt.™ The Rattas, early 
Hindu chiefs of the Karnitak, carried banners with a fig tree and a garud, or eagle, and used 
the mark of a lion. In Kinara, the Roman Catholics of each parish have o flag, with a 
picture of their patron saint on it, which, on the patron's yearly feast, is hong on o pnn tree 
about sixty yards in front of the church. The ancient Persians had a tiger skin banner.” 
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The few seom to have held banners over feasters.“ Each tribe of the Jews had 6 banner.™ 
Freemasons have « general standard with a yellow cross." Masons ina procession carry six 
banners of satin or silk fringed with bine, with, om each banner, one of the words Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. In the Royal Arch Chapter four officers carry 
Lanners — white, scarlet, and blue.” The Burmans have praying flags.” Between A. I. 
1000 aond.1200, Japan was wasted by the wara of the red and white fags.” In North-West 
Africa, every mosque has a banner ;!© and all Musalmiin pilgrims carry flags! In Morocco a 
white flag is hoisted on mosqnes at prayer time? At the coronation of the Russian Emperor, 
tho banuer of Kossia is first aprinkled with holy water and given to the Emperor, who waves it 
thrice? Froissart+ describes Douglas, who was slain at Otterburn, os buried at Melrose 
beneath the high altar, on his body a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him.® 
According to Anglo-Saxon accounts the Northmen had a wonderful standard borne before their 
army, from whose behaviour they inferred victory or defeat.® 


Flowers. — Their scent, colour and medical properties have earned for flowers a place 
among guardians or spirit-scarera. Whena Hindno visits the shrine of any local god or 
goddess, the ministrant gives him either ashes or flowers. These flowers are considered lucky. 
In the Kénkan, flowers are used by Hindn exorcista to drive out spirits. The exorcist gives 
flowers and ashes to a man suffering from spirit-possession. If the patient keeps them 
for a certain number of daya the haunting spirit departs. In Western India, many 
classes of Hindus tie chaplets of flowers round the brows of the bride and bridegroom, 
In the worship of the boy at the Chitpivan wedding, the boy has achnaplet of flowers, 
and grains of rice are thrown over him.’ In the Chitpivan pregnancy ceremony, a 
necklace of figs is hung round the woman's neck, ahe is covered with ornaments, and her hair is 
decked with flowers." The Poona Halilkhérs hang a garland round the bride's neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom throw flowers and rice on the house gods. Among them, on the third 
day after a death, the chief mourner lays a flower garland on the grave, and on the spot 
in the house where the dead breathed his last? The Lingiyats hang fiower garlands round 
the neck of the dead.!® Poona dyers, or Niliris, sprinkle turmeric and flowers over the 
dead." Sweetmeats and flowers are laid om the spot where the Pardédl Rajpit of 
Poona is baried.2 On the third day after death, flowers dipped in scent are strewn 
ou the Dekhan Musalmiin grave? In a Dekhan Mosalmin woman's first pregnancy, she 
and her. husband are seated on acot.and wreathed with flowers. In Kélhipur, when 
a child is. suffering from oa disease, called balagraka, or child-seizure, flowers are waved 
round the child's face.’® The Kunbis of the Bombay Karnitak have o festival, called 
pavalydché pirtimd, or “the hank full-moon," when they throw round the neck of every 
one in the house, and round lamps and other articles, a hank of yellowthread."* Ina Karnitak 
Kanbi's wedding a flower garland is thrown by the bride over the bridegroom and another by 
the bridegroom over the bride.” The Karnitak Madhava Brahmans throw flower garlands 
round the bridegroom's neck when he crosses the border of the girl's village, and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy the Midhava woman is decked with buds.” Among the Shenvis of 
Kanara, at the ceremony of betrothal, the boy's people cover the girl's head with flowers.7° In 
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flower chaplets and being sprinkled with holy water.’ The Kurubar, or shepherd wrestler of 
Bijapur, always wears a flower in his ear? The Bijipar Bédars deck a woman's head with 
flowers on her wedding day and after she dies.” The ShéMpur Kimatis think a house where a 
birth has inken place to be impure, So they pay a Brahman to read fiend-scaring-verses, Kunbi 
women to pour water in front of the house, and a flowr-girl to hang flower garlands. The 
Beni-Isri'tl bridegroom is covered from head to foot with flowers, and the Beni-Isra'tls cover 
their coffins with flower garlands,* In Bengal, atthe worship of Durgi, the Brahman sticks 
a flower on the goat's head before he hands it to the slanghterer“* In South India, flowers 
that have been offered to an idol are eagerly sought for by men and women. The men wear 
in South Indis, garlands of green leaves and flowers are hung round the cattle’s necks.# In 
Malabar, when the Hindns build a temple, they consecrate it, install an image, wave lamps 
round it, and hang it with garlands.” According to the Hindn religious books, a4 s00n a4 & 
Brihmag dies, the body must be washed, perfumed, and decked with flower-wreaths.*” In 
dicating a Hindu temple 108 priests throw garlands on the god,"! so inthe Acts of the 
Apostles, when the priests of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, they brought garlands. 
Castro, after his trinmph at Diu (1647), entered Goa crowned with laurels and with a laurel 
bough in his hands. The Egyptians crowned their altars with flower garlands. They 
also laid flower garlands on the coffins of the dead? The victim white-horse in China is 
crowned with garlands.4 Chinese women, even the old, dress their hair with fine flowers.” 
The Japanese put fresh flowera in summer, and green boughs in winter, over their graves.”* 
In Teneriffe, before the crowning of the king, the palace is strewn with flowers and palm- 
leaves? In America, the graves of those who died in the Ciyil War are bung with flower 
garlands. At the Fontinnlia, the Romans decked fountains with flowers in honour of the | 
nymphs.** Flowers are strewn in the coffin of a Russian girl.” On Ascension Day, in Germany, 
girls twine garlands of white and red flowers,and hang them in the rooms and over the cattle in 
the stable.“ In Hesse, on Easter Monday, young girls go toa certain cavern, but no one will go 
unless she has fowers4! Golden flowers are thrown when a great man passes through a 
city. So in 1883, in Florence, when the body of the late RajA of Kélhipur was taken through 
the streets, golden flowers were scattered; similarly in the procession before the coronation 
of Richard IL (1377) of England, he was met by girls who threw leaves of gold into his 
face and golden flowers on the ground.” In Wales, in 1804, the bed on which the corpse was 
laid was always strewn with flowers, and flowers were dropped on the body after it waa laid 
in the coffin. In his Historical and Statistical Account of the Tele of Man (1845, Vol, II. p. 136), 
Train says : —"'* When o person cies, the corpse is laid on what is called a straightening 
board, A trencher with salt in it and a lighted candle are placed on the breast. And the bed, 
on which the straightening board bearing the corpse rests, ig generally strewn with strong 
ecented flowers.“ In Glamorganshire, when an unmarried person died, hia or her way to 
the grave was strewn with sweet flowers and evergreens ;“ and in Yorkshire, if a virgiu 
died, one nearest to her in size and age and resemblance carried the garland before the 
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sstpus ee Scuieal/ Samad Wise Cee Sesbieal “wan ii the guland_was hang in the 
church. In Eagisnd, aera used to be sprinkled on rivers on Holy Thursday.” 

at Buxton and Tissington in Derbyshire used to be dressed with ascend alle ne 
nosegays used to be dice into fountains.“ 


Pruits. — Fruits scare spirits, because friendly ancestors are believed to live in fruit 
trees. So in the pregnancy ceremony, among higher class Hindus in Western Indin, a 
girl's lap is filled with rica and such fruits, as dates, plantains, betelnuts and cocoannts.** 
Among higher class Hindus, the ceremony of lap-filling is also performed at a girl's 
marriage and coming of age, and when she gives birth toa child. The Bombay Prabhas, 
at their marriage and thread-girding ceremonies, fasten a pair of cocoanuts and an umbrella to 
a pole in front of their honse. The origin of the distribution of betelnuts and leaves and 
cocoanuts among guests after a Hindu marriage is probably to scare spirits. Among 
high class Hindus in Bombay, with the admitted object of scaring spirits, when the bridegroom 
starts from the bride's house, a cocoanut, and sometimes a knife, is placed in his hand. The 
Bombay Prabhus and Patichakalsia tie a betelnut and a piece of turmeric root to the wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom.” The Korvis of Belgaum tie a cocoanut to the bridegroom's 
right wrist." That the original object of fruit or food offerings was to scare, and not to 
please, spirits, is seen in the drill plough-worship of the Bijipur Raddis. Among them in June, 
at the beginning of the sowing season, a cocoanut is broken and thrown on each side, that the place 
spirits may leave and make room for Lakshmi, who is represented by the plough.“ Among 
the Jiré Gévandis, or Marithd masons of Shélipur, at a wedding, the boy’s brother stands 
behind him holding a lemon spiked on the point of a dagger.™ Gujarit Viinla tie ao 
cocoanut and a piece of sandalwood to the bier“ The Gond bride receives some pieces of 
cocoa kernel from the bridegroom's father the day before the wedding In England, oranges 
us:d to be hung over wine to keep it from getting foisty, and oranges stock with cloves were 
given as.8 New Year's gift. On All-hallow Eve it was customary to dive for apples, or 
to bite at an apple stack at one end of a circling pole at the other end of which a lighted 
candle was fixed,” 


Food. — Hunger™ is a spirit; food removes hunger, therefore food scares spirits. 
In the Kénkan, when a person is smitten by the Evil Eye, cooked rice is spread on a plantain 
leaf, curds and red powder are sprinkled over the rice, a flour-lamp is set on the powder, and 
the whole is waved round the possessed and taken to a place where three roads meet. 
So in Dharwar, if a child will not eat, the mother takes three pinches of food, waves them round 
the child, and throws them on the floor toadogoracat. The evil influence is caught in the 
waved food, and passes from the child to the dog by whom the food is eaten.” On the Septem- 
ber-October full-moon days the Bijapur Haddis take cooked food to the fields, and lay some 
in the middle, and some in each corner." Among Bijipur Shimpis, when the boy and girl reach 
the bridegroom's house, each puts five morsels of food into the other's mouth," Among 
Gujarit Brihmags, when the bridegroom comes to the girl's booth, ber mother waves round 
him a lamp and two balls of rice and turmeric.“ In Madras the Liigiyats call dining, 
Siva-pijd or Siva worship.“ The Ooras of Mexico spike meat upon sticks and set the sticks 
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round the field, to keep the dead from coming after the cattle he formerly owned. In 
Germany, till late times, people used to set apart some of each meal to feed house spirits 
and dwarfs. On New Year's day in Scotland, children went round and asked for bread and 
cheese.” When starting on a journey unlucky omens are turned aside by going home, eating and 
drinking, and starting afresh. In North England, if you meet o flat-soled man on a 
Monday, you mnst go home and eat and drink, or you will come to mischief. Ague is cured 
in England by breaking o saltish cake and giving it tou dog to eat. A North England 
cure for a wart is to rob the wart- with raw meat.7# 


Foam. — Spirits fear foam andsweat. In the East. Deklian, spirits will not come near a 
horse from fear of its foam. So the Scythian sweated after a funeral to drive off evil spirits.” 
The Romans believed that the foam of a horse cured ear-ache, galls caused by over-riding, iteh, 
and many women's diseases.72 The people of Cyprus cured discases by applying sweat.7 
Sir Walter Scott mentions a friend curing his land by putting it in the mouth of an 
Trish horse,*4 

Garlic.— Among lower class Kinkan Hindus the belief is strong that garlic scares 
fiends, Garlic and pepper rubbed into the eyes, and quashed up the ‘nostrils, of those who 
faint, restore them to their senses, by, it is supposed, driving away an oppressing spirit. In 
the Konkan, when » person is possessed, especially by a muajé or unmarried Brihman boy, 
the exorcist quashes pieces of garlic into his ears, or squcezes garlic juice into his nostrils, 
and the muijd flees.’ Garlic is in Saiskrit called mlécchhulunda, the foreigner's root. Its 
peculiar smell, besides scaring spirits, cures cold, cough, wind, worms and swellings. It is a 
great taste-restorer to the sick, In the case of a dislocation, garlic should be pounded, heated 

md tied to the injured joint. It will remove the swelling und draw out the inflammation. 
Garlic is a favourite cure for acute pain in the side.7® Vinegar, roe, and garlic scare the 
Parsi devil77 In Greece, garlic was. believed to keep off the Evil Eye, and so was tied up in 
newly built honges, and was hung over the sterns of Greek ships, To repeat eydpodor, 
the Greek name for garlic, waa of itself enough to scaro the Evil Eye," When it thunders 
eggs are spoilt. To prevent this Pliny proposes to lay an iron nail in the neat, along with 
laurel leaves, garlic roots, and other strong smelling plants? To keep off local spirits 
the Swedish bridegroom sews in his clothes strong smelling herbs such as garlic, cloves, and 
rosemary." A German witch will not eatgarlic. Therefore, at Shrovetide many people smear 
themselves with garlic on the breast, soles, and arm-pits, as a safeguard aguinst. witches.*! 
Before Baptism Danish children are apt to be carried off by the fairies: so Danish mothers 
guard their children by fastening over their cradles garlic, salt, bread and steel. The eating 
of garlic was an early English cure for a fiend-atruck patient. 


Glass, — Spirits faar glass, perhapsas thoy fear the dismond, the ruby, the sapphiro, 
and crystal, because they flash in thedark. Glass is found in Egyptian tombs, with Buddhist 
relics, and near Roman urns, apparently in all cases tokeepoffevil spirits. Strings of glass beads 
are the favourite ornaments of the wilder Indian tribes, The mirror was a sacred symbol, 
perhaps from the reflections, i.+., the spirits, which swarm init. The early use of a 
buraoing glass to kindle fire would strengthen the belief inthe sacredness of glass and ita power 
over spirits. The spirit-scaring power of glass is perhaps the reason why # Hindu married 
woman wears glass bangles and glass necklaces, The object seems to be to seare spirita from her 
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husband. So at news of a hasband’s death the widow's glass bangles are broken. The bangles 
not only are no longer of use bat are harmful, since their spirit-scaring power will interfere 
with the chief use of s widow, namely, to be a house always ready to re ive the dead bushand’s 
spirit, The lucky thread tied round the neck of a Dharwar Midhava Brabmag girl is alwaya 
made of giass beads.“4§ Among Bijapur Brabmags, on the fifth day after child-birth, the midwife 
lays on ® stool a lemon-tipped dagger and some glass bangles. According to Hindu religious 
books, a mirror should be toached by the chief mourner, when he is purified. At Chinese 
doors round looking-glasses with carved frames are placed to keep off evil sprite.” The 
Burman white witches ase a looking-glass in restoring the soul of a child, im case the dead 
mother takes it away** In Japan, the mirror is a great object of worship.” In Dahomey, 
at the end of o big festival, glasses are broken. A similar custom is still not unknown 
in Eorope*' Ino Russian house of mourning all mirrors are covered wigh sheets." The 
glass called adder gem was cor sidered s great charm by the Druids.™ In England,’ it is unlucky 
to break o looking-glass.™ Mirrors were formerly used by magicians os part of their cere- 
monial, and there was an ancient divination by the looking-glass.” In England, it is unlucky 
to see one’s face in a glasa at night.” The Hindus have » similar belief.* 

Grass. — The Hindus believe that spirits fear the sacred grass called darbha.™ Accord- 
jng to Pandit Narsiiha's Nighanturdja, p- 85, white darbha grassisa cure for fever, hard breathing 
and bile. The sacredness and spirit-scaring power of the grass arc apparently due tothese medical 
properties. Besides darbha, two other graseee, durea™ and muij,” are held sacred by the 
Hindos. The Durea grass is known in Saiskrit by twenty-one names, of which one is mahaw- 
shadhi, the great all-heal, another, safagranthi, the hundred-knotted, and a third, bAsd/ahaniri, 
spirit-dlayer. Dwrea grass isa specific for fainting,' fever, dysentery and nauses.* Muaj grass 
-. sovra for cough and bile complaints. It ts considered pure enough for dikehd or initiation, 
for grikardkehd or house-protection, and for destroying evil spirits? Darbha, Poa cynosuroides, is 
‘nvoked in the Atherva Véda to destroy enemies.* In Western Indis, the dying Hindu w 
uid on darbha grass, and in all Hindu foneral rites daréha grass is required. While 
performing funeral rites, the chief mourner wears darbha grass rings, and sits on darbha grasa,® 
‘Among Pattané Prabhus, the juice of durva grass is dropped into the left nostril of » girl, 
when coming of age and pregnancy rites are performed.® ‘The Vadar chief mourner in Bijapur 
sprinkles molasses, water and green frass on the corpse-bearers’ shoulders? Among the Bijapur 
Nadigs, after the burial, men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some blades of 
durva grass.* In thread-girding the Karnitak Brahmans put a girdle of darbha grass thrice 
round the boy” When a Dekhan Kan6j Brahmag girl comes of age, on the sixth day the busband 
pounds darbha grass and drops some of the juice into ber nostril.® Among the Dekhan Dhruva 
Prabhus, before the thread ceremony & ran is taken and sprinkled with water, and with it » 
blade of the sacred grass 1s cut over the boy’s right ear,s second behind bis head, and a third on 
hisleft side! A bundleof hay ‘gtied tothe lacky postin the Sbolipur Madlia's wedding booth.'* 
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Suppliants put grass in their mouths, surecnenly to scare anger from the mind of the person 
they address. So, about 1760,'when the Klis took the fort of Trimbak, the Musalmin garrison 
are described as going about with grass in their mouths." Shélapur Maigs,on their return from 
4 funeral, bring Aaridli grass and nim leaves, and strew them on the floor of the house where 
the body was laid." In Bengal, the Brihman bride during part of the marriage ceremony sits 
on # mat of eirdnd'® grass, covered with silk.” In Bengal, at the peginntag of the marriage 
ceremony, the first part of which is the solemn reception of the bridegroom by the father-in- 
law, the father presents the bridegroom with a cushion of darbAg grass on which the 
stands.'" Hindus use daréha grass to porify their sacrificial vessels.” In the thread- ginding: 
Karnitak Brihmans wind a girdle of daréhe grass thrice round the boy.” Hindus scatter 
darbha grass over a place which has been smeared with cow-dung. In South India, the sight of 
darbAa grass is believed to drive off the giants, demons and other bad spirits, who hurt man and 
spoil Brahman ceremonies, The charm called pavitrak, purifier, consists of three, five, or seven 
blades of daréAa grass worn inthe form ofa ring. Before beginning any ceremony the priest 
takes the grass ring, dips it in holy water, and draws it on his middle right finger, This 
huly grass entera into all ceremonies, all sacrifices, and all religious and social rites. 
On the 11th of Aéidh (June-July) in Southern India no rice is eaten, People take a bundle 
of darbAs grass, go to a temple of Vishou, make a bed of the grass, and pass the night in the 
temple.™ In India, images of grass are made at places of pilgrimage, and formerly o 
blade of grass in a man's hair was a sign that he was for sale. The Brahman’s sscred 
waist-thread, at the time of thread-girding, is made from the muij®* grass.27,™ Hindu 
recluses sit on darbha grass.” The Beni-Isrii'tls, on leaving a grave, pick three handfuls of 
grass and throw them back over their heads, apparently to prevent.the spirit of the dead 
following them to his house.” Similarly, the ancient Jews, as they retarned from the grave, 
plucked grassand threw it behind them two or three times, saying :—“ They shal! flourish outside 
of the city like grassapon the earth.”"" In Egypt kupAod grass waa burnt to drive off malaria. 
In 1533, the Chinese wore straw hats as a sign of mourning*®’ In Japan, a straw rope is tied 
round the temple of the sun-goddess to keep off evil spirts.* The women of the Sonth Sea 
Islands and the Mota women of New Guinea wear grass girdles. The Mota men and women 
of New Guinea wear plaited strips of bark or grass about two inches broad, as au armlet, round 
the upperarm., These armlets are often smeared with redclay.“* The Negrillosof the Philippine 
Islands (1695) wear no ornaments, except bracelets of rashes.” Ata holy spot in Dahomey 
travellers are given a blade of grass to throw towards the object of worship.™ The woman who led 
a band of Kafirs inthe South African war of 1878 had wisps of straw in her ears,acharm which 
made her wound-proof.™ Some Papuans plait rushes into their hair round the crown.” The 
only ornament of Wafip, an Kast African chief was a few strings of grass worn round his legs,*! 
Well-to-do Nubian women wear glass bracelets; those who are poor wear bracelets 
of grass. The Monbatus of Central Africa twist ornaments for themselves out of reeds and 
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grass, and wear them, like rings, round their arms and legs.” The Balucka women of 
Central Africa pierce both their cara and lips, and insert inch-long bits of grass stalk.4 Bongo 
women put straw into holes made through their lips and nostrils.* In some American tribes, 
a traveller, to drive ont the spirit of weariness, rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and. 
laysit on ashrineat a crossing of ways In the Greek festival to the sun, grass was consecrated 
and carried about.47 The Romans had a custom of laying asacred sieve in the road, and 
nsing for medical purposes the stalks of grass that grew through the holes. In Middle Age 
Sootland, oaths were taken on grass, Compare Scott's Border Minsirelay, p. 362:— 
“So swore she by the grasa so green. 
So swore she by the corn.” 

In Bogland, » straw drawn through a child's mouth close to s running stream cures the thrush.” 
In England, herbs used to be strewn in charches on humiliation and thanksgiving days.” 
That spirits fear grass may have been one of the reasons for the old English custom of 
strewing the floors of houses with rushes. Rushes were used in Devonshire as a charm for 
the thrush, as well as for their coolness, and their pleasant myrtle-like amell when broken, In 
the north of England rushes are still (1857) used in making rush lights.™ 


Grain, — Spirits fear grain, probably because grain scaros the spirit of hunger, is a 
valuable poultice, and yields liquor. According to the Hindus, grain scares spirits, 
because certain guardian spirits or gods live in grain. Five deities live in rice: — Brahma’ 
the Creator, Sama the moon, Ravi the sun, the Marutganas or wind gods, and Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth. In all leading Hindu ceremonies, in Western India, grains of sarshapda, 
Sinapis dichotoma, and. ‘parched rice are scattered to scare fiends.” In Thini, among the 
Marathi Brihmags, when a daughter-in-law returns home from ao distance, an elderly woman 
comes forward to greet her, and waves round her face water and rice, and throws the 
water and rice into the street, telling the lady not to look back.** The admitted object of this 
waving is to drive away any roadside or other spirit that may have attached itself to the travellers. 
In the Kast Dekhan, the exorcist piles small heaps of millet round the possessed peraon, and, 
when driving ont the spirit, bolds grains of millet in his right hand and keeps throwing graina in 
the patient's face. Rice is poured over the stool on which the Dekhan Chitpivan boy sita, when 
he is being girt with the sacred thread.6* The Chitpivan bride and bridegroom stand on rice 
heaps, and, before her wedding, the Chitpivan bride sits in front of a picture of the gods and 
throws rice over it Whenan Uchli woman dies im child-bed, as the body leaves the honse a 
nail is driven into the threshold to keep her spirit from coming back, and on the road to the 
burning ground ridld grains are strewn? Attheir marriage, the Poona Uchla bride and bride- 
groom sit on a blanket in = square of rice? The Velilis,a Poona Tamil class of Vaibyas, strew 
the ground with parched grain before the body, when it 1s carried to the burial-ground.™ Inthe 
Dekhan, when one Brihman asks another to dina at his house, the host lays a few grains of rice 
in the gaest's right hand, and at their memorial or srdddh ceremony the performer throws grains 
of rice and sesainum to all the Four Quarters to keep off evil spirits. At the end of a Poona 
Wiruva Prabha's wedding, when it is time to bow out the wedding gods, rice is thrown over 
them.*t In Poona, on Dasahra day (Sept.-Oct.), men of the higher classes wear in their 
turbans some seedlings of the rice, barley, wheat, and palse, which have been grown in baskets 
in the temple of Bhavani during the nine previousdays. Ata Dekhan Kunbi's wedding, in the girl's 
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village, ball of rice is waved round the boy's head and thrown awny, and at the lucky 
moment grains of rice are thrown on the conple,™ In Poona, af Halilkhir weddings, the 
bride and bridegroom throw rice over the sacrificial fre and the water jars,” Among tho 
Dekhan Kanij Grihmags a heap of carth sown with corn is the wedding dérak or guardinn.™ 
At their weddings, the Dekhan Lédhis raise a pile of rice at the door of the boy's house, which 
he kicks down.) Among the Télaig Nhivis of Bijapur the chief marriage rite is that the priest 
should throw rice over the boy and girl, On Cobra Day, Nagpatchamié, in July, Prabhu women 
draw a picture of a cobra in grains of rice, and on the cobra throw pulse, parched grain, and pieces 
of plantains wand cocosnuts,’ The Dekhan Prabha during his morning visit to his cow throws 
grains of rice over her, pours water over her feet, and goes round her.’ At the Dekhan Kandj 
Brahman wedding, a measure of rice is set on the threshold of the boy's house, and the bride as 
she enters spills it. The Dekhan Govardhan Brihmags throw grains of Indian millet over toe 
head of the boy at the thread-girding.” At Nisik, when cholera breaks out, the leading 
Brihmans collect in little doles from each house a small allowance of rice, put the rice in a cart, 
take it boyond the limits of the town, and there throw it away. Thisrico ia a scape into which 
has entered the evilinfiluence of the cholera,” Albmadoagar Brihmap women in the nfter- 
noon go to a temple, or a place where sacred booka are read, sit for a while, drop rice before 
the god or the reader, and in the rice trace the shape of a lotus. Among the Albmadoagar 
Mhiirs millet grains are thrown over the bride and bridegroom, and the bridegroom's mother 
waves burnt bread round them, and pours water at their feet.” In Kolhipur, if a 
man eats bread made of the seven grains — barley, wheat, sesamum, rdld, mug,"* sad 
and chinak, no spirit can harm him. The Rajpits of Kirhiiwir distribute boiled 
wheat on the day of naming.™ In the Karnitak, the bride and bridegroom take rice out of two 
baskets and throw it over eachother's head.7? The Shénvis of Kanara fasten festoons of rice curs 
and leaves to their honse lintel.” The North Kanara Libgiysts shower millet on the 
bride and bridegroom.” In Belgaum, when the Mudaliar’s corpse is laid on the pile, the mourners 
drop rice into the mouth.” Among Belgaum Vaddars, at their weddings, friends and relations 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and bridegroom." During the festival of Dayamava in 
Dhirwir no corn-mills may grind corn, apparently from the fear that, as Dayamava is more of 
a fiend than a guardian, the blessed inflacnce of corn-grinding may annoy her, may even pot 
her to fight Among Bijapur Shimpis, after the bride and bridegroom have been 
rubbed with turmeric paste, women throw rice on them, and wave lamps round them to guard 
them against unfriendly influences. Bijipur washermen throw grains of rice on the bride- 
groom to keep spirits from attacking him.“ Among Shélipur Jiigars the priest mutters 
charms over the razor with which the boy is to be shaved, and drops red rice on it. 
Among Shélapur Gdlak Brahmans the boy at o thread-girding sits on rice Among the 
Shélipur Tirguls the family priest for ten days after a birth throws red rice over the 
mother.” Bice is used in emptying their divinity out of articles in which guardian power 
has been housed. So the Shélipur Jifigara, when the wedding bracelets, or kankans, are 
no longer wanted, untie them, lay them im a plate, bow to them, and drop a pinch of 
rice over them, and their guardian power leavea them. The sense seems to be that 
the guardian influence in the bracelet is bowed out and leaves, and that the pinch 
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of rice is applied to prevent any wandering influence making Ets abode in the emp 


ce okt 
lodging. When « married girl comes of age, Shdlipur Kématla throw rice over the girl 
and her husband. In the yearly village festival, in the Southerm Maratha Country, every 
husbandman gets some grain and some flesh to bury in bis field.®° Among the Karnitak 
Musalmiins grains of rice are thrown ufter the dead, and during the Moubarram festival, to scare 
evil, wheat and rice are poanded, spread on the ground, and pamches of pais laid in the 
corners of the honse, In Jain temples the worshipper strews gramzus of rice in ithe form 
of the svastika, or goard-ended ectos, in front of the image. -A millet poultice is a 
common medicine with the Khonds.* The Khonds marry in the place where rice is 
husked. The Oriohs put rice in the corpse's mouth.” They throw rice on the urn as 
they take it to the tomb, and sprinkle grain on the ground behindl the bones to keep the 
spirit from coming back. Like Parsis, Opiois believe that they please the gods when 
they make merry.™ Ata Gond marriage rice is several times poureel on the groond.™ The 
Madina Gonds pour handfuls of rice on theground when thecorpseis lifted, and drop some grains: 
on the body.” Among the Bengal Keiris, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times round 
a pile of water vessels, spilling grain as they go Ata Beni-Isri’il wedding, women touch 
the boy's knees, shoulders, and head with rice.” The winnowing f#™, probably owing to its 
connection with grain, is holy. It isone of the godsof the Nilgici Irulns. The Kots of 
Southern India fasten cords of rice-straw on trees or at the borders of fields, In Southern 
India, the chief rite in the new-year, pongol, or boiling, festival, is the boiling of 
rice? At theerowning of the chief of Kolastri (in Madras?) in 1778, the chief was seated on 
a throne under « canopy, screened from sight till the lucky moment came, The chief 
priest thrice dropped rice on the chief's crown. When the third sprinkling was over, a 
great shout was raised. Rice, coloured with saffron and vermiliom and charmed, is used 
at pilja, or worship. This coloured rice is the proper offering te make to any one asked 
to n wedding or thread-girding4 Mourners in south India drop some grains of 
rico into the mouth of the corpse! In Ceylon, parched rice 18 senttered at special 
ceremonies connected with spirits. According to the Persian sscred books, fasting brings 
the spirit of hunger and thirst, So with the Pirels fasting is wrongs and as with the Hindu 
Vaishuavas, feasting isa religious duty.’ It issaid in the Aresta>— “ At sedd-corn spirits 
hiss, at shoots they cough, at stalks they weep, from thick ears of corn they fly, He 
who grows much corn sears the mouths of spirits with red-hot iron-""* With the Parst belief 
tliat the man who grows grain scares fiends may be compared the account given by a European 
writer (A. D, 1248) of. man who saw the Night Hunt coming, and rushed into a field 
hecause he was there safe, It is known, says the writer, that evil spirits cannot come ie 
fields. Opinionsdiffer as to the reason. Some-say the Creator will mot let ¢ham come, because 
vrain is useful to men; others say the field guardians keep them off.2 In a Japanese legend the 
sun goddess throws rice to drive off darkness, that is, evil spirits. In Nubin, while crossing 
4 certain valley each man throws grain on the ground asa spirit offering. 7, Greeee, in the 
rites of Isis, basketa were carried filled with wheat or barley,” and in modery Greece wheat is 
strewn over the dead... The Romans offered millet cakes at the Palilia (21st April) 
hecause, says Ovid,’ the rustic gods take pleasure in millet. A trace of the older spirit- 
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scaring belief seems to appear in Ovid's remark,'* that parched grain and salt purify. If a 
Cumbrian girl is jilted, the youths rob her with peas straw. At o Corsican wedding, 
from the balconies girls strew flowers and grains of wheat as the bride passes? In 
old legends, Seth is said to have put three seeds in Adam's mouth.” In Ireland, formerly 
when any one entered upon s public office, women in the streets and girls from the | indows 
sprinkled him and his attendants with wheat and salt.” On St. Agnes’ Eve, in Scotland, 
girls go into a field, and say: — “ Agnes eweet and Agnes fair, hither, hither now repair.” In 
England, it was believed that straw would stop a witch. She could not step over it, In 
England, beans were sacred to the dead. They were supposed to contain the souls of the 
dead? In England, wheat used to be strown before the bride on her way to church.” 
Wheat ears are mentioned as worn with rosemary in wedding garlands in England in the six- 
teenth century.“ In North England, when the last sheaf is eat, a figure is raised on a pole 
crowned with wheat ears, and adorned with ribbons, and is carried home in triumph, It is 
called the kern orcorn baby. Esch cottage has its kern baby made of ont cake.* That peas 
are ominous or magical is shewn by the North England saying :— “ Set a peapod with nine peas 
over the lintel, who ever comes in first will be your husband."™* 
(To be continued.) 








SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. EK. BETHAM. 
No. I. — The Maifijqunt- Purana, 


Tis ia a short history of the holy place of Mafijgunl, known as Venkatéia-Muhatmya, 
and taken from the Mahdpwréna called Sahyadri-Khanda. 


Mafijguni is a small village situated in the west of the Taluka,or Revenne Sub-division, of 
Sirst, in the Collectorate of North Eanara, Bombay Presidency. According to the latest 


enumeration it contains 35 houses, and boasts of a population of 362 souls (194 males and 
168 females). It is clean and healthy and possesses good water, and it is beautifully situated 
near the brow of the Western Ghifs. Though but « small village, it is a place of some local 


importance, on account of the large temple sacred to Sri-Venkataramana, which is located 
there. 


The Manjgani temple enjoys & yearly income of Rs. 1,600 from Government, which is given 
in lien of the lands once attached to the temple, but now resumed. This income is supple- 
mented by the takings of the jatra, or religious fair, which is hold here annually. ‘The 
yearly expenditure ts eatimated at about Bs. 800; the outgoings being laid out on the expenses 


‘of the fair, the pay of the temple attendants — about 20—,and the expenditure on the daily 
worship of the idol. 


Tho fair is held in the month of Chaitra, the great day being the day of the fall moon in 
that month. It commences six days before the day of the fall moon, ¢.¢., on the tenth 
of Chaitra, and on that day the image of Sri-Vehkataramana is placed on the lower tier of 
the smaller of his two cara, dragged down to a tank and then brooght back agam. The pod 
-. thus taken every day for five days in the flower (or small) car, each day a fresh tier, or story, 
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being added, till on the sixth day — the great day, the day of the fall moon — the idol ig 
placed on the great car and dragged down to the tank. Before the great car is started, 
cocoannts in large numbers are broken on the wheels by the principal personages present, the 
cost of these eocoanuts being defrayed from the temple fands, It is then dragged down to the 
tank, drams and other instramenta being played before it, sud camphor burnt in front 
of it. It is next dragged back and the idol reinstated in its place in the temple. The next 
day o quantity of red color is prepared in a large vessel, which is kept for the purpose in front 
of the temple, and a great deal of horse-play ensues, the liquid being thrown over each other 
by the assembled people. With this the jdtrd, or religious fair proper, closes, | 





About 2,500 is the average annual attendance at the fair, which lasts for about a fortnight. 
The people do not come from any great distance — sixty to seventy miles.at the outside, Many come 
from below the Ghats, the bulk of the pilgrims being goldsmiths and Havig Brahmas, From 
the sixth day before the full moon, that is, the day of thecommencer anit of the jatrd, daring 
the time that the car is being dragged, all the Brihmans present are fed at the tomple expense : 
and on the great day — the day of the fall moon— a regular feast consisting of sweetmeata, ctc., 
i4 given, and on thisday the attendance of Brahmays is usually very large, Many people merely 
£0 to the fair to amuse themselves, but there is alao a modernte attendance of bond Jide pilgrims, 
who come with offerings of jewellery, money, ete, These offerings are usually intended to propi- 
tinte the god and gain his good offices in prospering their business or in ing the recovery 
of relations and friends from severe illness: they are also sometimes thank-offering Nearly all 
who come offer something at the shrine, however trivial it may be: small pieces of money, or 
fruit, such as plantains, cocoanuls, etc. 

There are two tanks at Matin ul: @ large one in front of the temple ands smaller one on 
one side of it. The tank to the side is called the Képhi! Tank, and it is supposed to be parti- 
cularly holy. Any one bathing in it is considered to have done as meritorions an action as if 
he had bathed a karér of times in sacred springs, There is, however, but little water in it now, 
and so not much use of it is made, by the pilgrims. There is plenty of water in the great tank, 
which has some twenty or twenty-five stepa in it, by which people may descend or ascend, 
Near the great tank is a temple sacred to Hanuman and containing-an image of that god. 

A certain amount of trading goes on during the fair. Little business is done during the 
days that the car is being dragged, bat afterwards, that i#, from the day of the full moon, 
trading commences in earnest, and it usually lasts on till the day of the next new moon. The 
principal articles offered for sale are braas and copper vessels, cloth, cocoannta, sweotmenta, 
spices, and sugar, 














The Mafijguni-Purana. 

Sita conversing with Vyfisa said:—“@! all-knowing and deeply learned Vyisa, you 
have told me many notable stories; You have told me even about the origin of the Sabyadri 
Mountains, but Iam most anxious to hear what you have not yet told me of, and that is the 
story of holy Venkatésa, which is contained in the sacred history of god Vishnu. Be good 
enough therefore to relete it to me,” 

Vyasa, in reply, ssid: — “ Listen to me, 0 Sita! He who hears the story of the most holy 
actions of the glorious Vishnu, as well as he who relates them to others will be successful and 
happy. Sri-Vishnu, after he had been kicked by Bhrigu Rishi, left Vaikugths and came down 
to Venkafadri, where, on account of its resemblance to Vaikuntha, he settled. The place 
ubounded with tanks of pure water and various trees, plants, creepers, and flowers, such as the 
Aidka, the Punniga, ete, The demons, who resided in the place, being terrified by the presence 








| 1 ASM, a granary, store-bopee: alao é ocmmon term for & square in a mith-agor, d. @,, for a Salt- pan 
The term kif{Al applies to either the Kéoéri or the Dhéon Tirtha. I incline howerer to identify it with the 
Dhinu-Tirtha. A large tank might be the Eénfri-Tirtha of the Purina, os it is eq(uare in ghape and has steps on 
all four sides of ii, 
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of Vishou, fled from the spot, and assuming the forma of wild beasts they entered Bhitaka, 
where they began to trouble the Rishis. The Rishis thereupon went in search of Vishnu, who, 
having assumed the name of Vetkatéta, had concealed himself on the hill or mountain of Ven- 
katachala and begged of him to relieve them from the troubles occasioned by the quondam demons 
(now wild beasts), Sri-Venkatéia, in reply, told them that he had come down from Vaikantha 
to win Padmivati for his wife, and also to protect his devotees, He further told them to be in 
readiness to assist him in his matrimonial designs, and in return, should they prove useful to 
him, he promised to remove the cause of all their griefs and anxieties. Accordingly, Sri-Veokaiféa, 


bathed in the river Kaveri. He crossed many rivers, among others the Nétravatl, go called 
because it took its rise from the eyes of Varihasvamin, when he was living in the Sahyddris, and 
the Kumiradbara,? both the Toiga and the Bhadra, which begin from VWaraihasvimin’s 
jaws, and the Séma? and the Aghnadint,* and thus seeking for a suitable shady and well-watered 
resting place, he eventually settled down near to a beautifal tank called Katka, which is 
situated to the west of the river Aghaniidini,” 

Sita then asked Vydsa to tell him about the origin of the tank, and how it came by its 
name, whereupon Vyiisa replied :— 

“Hear, then, O Sita, the (history of the) origin of the blessed tank. 


Once upon a time a Rishi called Kahka, (a person) of profound learning and great piety, 
in the course of his travel, during which he had bathed in many sacred streams and exercised 
great charity, cameat length to the Rishi-Parvata, ona mountain in the Sahyidri Range. Here 
he found many Rishis living, namely, Bhiradvaja, Kanéika, Jibili, Kigyapa and others, with 
several demi-gods, Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kumiras, and Siddhas. He, therefore, resolved to remain 
in the place for a long time, On one oocasion, when he went into the surrounding forest to 
gather fruits and roots, he saw the birds and beasts gasping in the great heat of the sun, and 
suffering mach from the want of water, which was not obtainable in the forest, Being filled 
with compassion for these helpless creatures, he created a tank, from which they could get 
water to drink, and which would likewise be generally usefal. He used also to bathe every 
day in the tank himself, and commenced practising very severe austerities. ‘Sri-Bhagavat, 
the husband of Kamali, was much pleased with the piety and devotion of the Rishi, and in 
consequence, after the lapse of some time, he appeared to him and promised to give him 
whatever he might desire, The holy man then asked that it might be ordained, that from that 
dsy he himself, as well as all others who should bathe in the tank, might receive absolution 
from all sins and thus obtain salvation, He also asked that the tank might be called after him. 
Sri-Bhagavat, being pleased at the reqaest, promised to grant it, with the addition that great 
worldly happiness should likewise be the portion of all believers bathing in the tank, and then, 
having said this, he disappeared, Since that time the tank has been known by the name of 
Kaika-hrada (or the tank of Kaika).” 


After hearing the above, Sita asked Vyisa to tell him, whether there was any instance of 
any one having been freed from sin and its consequences, by bathing in the blessed tank, to 
which Vyisa replied:—*“ Hear from me, O Siita, this ancient and mysterious history. Once 
upon a time Narada, on the occasion of a visit to the holy city of Kaci, saw a beautiful woman 
performing her devotions, He asked her who she was, and why she was thus doing penance : 
whereon Gaigi gave answer thus :— ‘O Nirads, all persons leave their sins in me, and go 

* A river rising from the yea of Varihasvimi ;lit., the taker away of virginity [KaumArahars ?), 
* The came of s small stream near Gékarga. 
* The Aghanidin! or Tidr! river, rises near Sirs! in North Kanara and falle into the Arabian Sea: known 
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away free. I am thos doiig pacancé in onder to’ get rid. PP gs See ae a cradl 
burthen to me, and to gain salvation. I am indeed fortunate to meet with you now thas, 

Advise meas to what I should do.’" Narada then said: —‘O woman, Sri-Vetkatdia has 
come down (from Vaikuntha) to relieve all people of their gins, and he has taken up his abode 
near the waters of the Kanka-hrada in the Sahyidris, and has promised to bestow complete 
absolntion and salvation on those who bathe in those waters, If you join the river Svédini* 
your wishes will be gratified.’ Acc | , the (river) Ganges, which had assumed the form of 
4 woman, took its course throagh the rocks, and joined itself to the Svédini, the warm water 
of which is said to be the sweat of Bri Veikat@ia. Having cone this it passed. on under the 
name of the Sitaln-Gafgi to Vehkat#éa, and so on to the Ki da There being purified, 

it (or she) once more returned to Viriinadl, being, however, directed by Neviettie to repair 
thither (f. ¢, to the Kaika-hrada), on one Sunday in the month of Migha every year,” 


Vyasa then said farther:—' Brahmi and Mahéés assnmed the forma of a cow and ‘calf 
respectively and came to Sri-Vehkatésa (at the Kaika-brada), but were onable to ascend the 
stone on which he was reclining, Sri-Véikatésa, taking pity on them, caused the stone to 
become soft, After this the cow and the calf used to ascend the stone and bathe the image of 
Veikatsa every morning and evening in milk. A Brihmag, observing this, used to feed them © 
regalarly every day, in return for which devotion they bestowed meh wealth upon him, they 
themselves meanwhile wandering about in the jungles.” 


After boning this, Sita asked Vyisa to tell him (the story of) the origin of the Séma 


Vyasa thon said :—* pee ed gave his thirty-three daughters in marriage to Chan- 
dra, OF these Chandra loved only Rohit, and neglected the others, wherefore in their wrath 
they cursed him. To avert. the evil of the curse, Chandra, by the advice of his guru, 
nade a laga, to which he gave his own name, and began to do penance. While thas engaged 
in worship, Paramésvara suddenly appeared from the liiga, and striking the earth with the 
trigila he beld in his hand, be caused water to rise ont of the earth, wherewith he freed 
Chandra from the consequences of the enrse. This holy water, rising as it does in the Sahyi- 
dris, flows south for a distance of twenty-four miles, and then turning backwards it joins the 
Chaodika,’ whence receiving the names of the Somighaniéini? and Kamighandéin’ Rivers, 
it passes to the south of Gdkaran and falls into the Western Sea.” 

Sita then asked Vyasa what furiler deeds were done by Sri-Venkatéba, while resident 
in the Kanka-hrada. 


Vyfisa replied :—" While Sri-Veakatfia was thus reclining on the stone, a yOgin called 
Tirumala, a follower of Vishgu, after travelling all over the world and visiting many sacred 
places, came at length to this very spot, which from its shade and the presence of the Kaika- 
hirada, appeared to be very charming, After bathing in the tank and performing his usual daily 
ceremonies, be drank some water, and then seating himself under a tree he commenced meditat- 
ing deeply (upon Vishnu). Presently he heard a voice from the skies saying:—'O Tirumala 
Yigin, Sri-Veikatéa and his attendant deities are on the stone that is in Kafike-hrada here. 
Take him from this place and convey him to Mafijguni, which lies in a northerly direction 
from bere. Arrived there establish me (vic) near the Autfa,? which js at the foot of an Aioks 
tree, situated to the west of the Somiighandéini. To the north-east of the Awlta lies the 
Kénén! Tirths, and in this tirtha a good deal of treasure has been buried we one Vasu 


‘ ‘Synonymous with the Patila-Guigd  lit,, sweat of firi.Veikatéia. 

© A «mall stream rising in the Western Ghits near Dévimayi, North Kinara. * The AghanMdin! of Sima. 

* The Aghanddiial of Kima, the nume of a amall stream oar Gikarna. These two streams are aflarnts of the 
Aghand&#in! or Tidel river. 


* (Hulta means ‘an anthill’ in Kanarese.] 
4 A square pood or tank with steps op all four sides (Kanarese). 
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(hy name). From this store (of treasure) take ag muchas you need for erecting the seat 
and finish the work as soon as possible.’ On hearing these commands issued from. the. skies, 
Tirumula Yéyin swooned with delight, and while thas lying in trance, he beheld as ina decam 
5ri-Vefikatésa, resplendent in appearance with his bow and arrows, discus, spear and his other 
weapons in his hands, and adorned as to his person with ail soris of jewellery and ornaments, 
who thus addressed him :—"I am much pleased with, your devotion. Since I left Veikatadri 
T have. travelled far and wide and sec: MANY countries, and now i wish to take up my residence 
for the fature in the Sabyidyi, or, as it is sometimes called, the Paschimadri. Continue to 
worship me devoutly and I will bestow salvation on you. I will also assume your name and 
dwell there with my attendant deities. Mafjgunt is a sacred place, and ig blessed by, the 
presence of five firthas, called respectively the Chakra Tirtha, the Dhéuu Tirtha,"! the Potanya!? 
Tirtha, the Inda Tirtha,? and the Pipanisint Tirtha's Take me, then from this place, 
und carry me till you feel my weight sensibly increased, and when that comes to pase 
establish me in that place. Awake, therefore, from your dream,’ So saying he clapped his 
handsand vauished. Tirumala Yogin woke ap, pleased and joyful, from, his rofreshing sleep 
and happy dream, and forthwith proceeded to remove the image of Veikntéia from the stone 
on which it was placed. While looking at it with great joy, he inadvertently let fall the chisel 
which he had in his hand on tothe left side of Véikatéda, thereby causing a wound from which 
the blood flowed freely, When Tirumala Yigiu perceived this he prostrated himself before 
the image and began to weep bitterly; when le again heard a voice from above, as on the 
previous occasion, saying :— Presa the wound with thine hand and the bleeding will cease." He 
accordingly did as he was told and the flow ceased; he then took the idol up in his hands to 
convey it to Mafijgunl as directed. On his doing this, the cow and the calf assaulted him 
violently, striking him with their heady bat not goring hitu, which terrified the yogin very much, 
and he called upon Veikat&a to come to his aid, whereupon a voice again came from above 
proclaiming :— ‘ Know who this holy man is." On hearing this the cow and the calf desisted 
from their attacks, and the cow bathed the idol in its milk, and the pods, casting aside their 
disguises, appeared in their troe forms (7. ¢., 27 Brahmi and Siva). The yigin then a gain 
took up the idol, and, as it waa smirched with blood and milk, he washed it in the waters 
of the Kaika-hrada. This made the water impure and so Tirumala implored the 
sun to cleanse it, whereopon the sun, assuming the form of a swan, removed all the im- 
purities and threw them on to the edge of the tunk. After washing himself once more in 
the water thus purified, Tirnmala, under the direction of Brahma; applied gép'chandana of the 
earth from the edge of the tank, and then proceeded ina northerly direction, 


“ Brahma and Mahéia (that is, the cow and the calf) then addressed Sri-Veiikariin as 
follows: *O god, we have devoted ourselves, soul and body, to your service until now : 
what reward will you bestow upon us in return’? Sri-Vebkattia replied thos: —* Those who 
in future shall worship your foot-printson this rock, in the form of a cow and calf, shall obtain 
the reward which is the meed \of those who observe gSpathamahderutal® and those who 
“orship the foot-prints of a cow and a calf together shall obtain the same reward as though 
they had given away a cow and a calf together in charity. Return now to your native place," 


“Tirumala Yogin then, still carrying the idol, advanced farther and further into the 
forest, till at length feeling the weight (of the image) intolerable, he set it down on a white. 
ants’ nest while he rested. After resting himself sufficiently, he essayed to lift the image once 
more, but was unable to do so; and while struggling with the weight, he once more heard a voice 
from above saying: —*O Tiramala, this is the sacred and beantiful spot called Maijgunf, 
Seat the image here.’ Overcome with joy, Tirumala lifted the idol, which no longer resisted 
his efforts and placed it in the appointed spot near the Adéka tree, and having done this, he 











i f, @., the cow-spring. " Lit, poetry, The spring asered to poetry or verse: the spring of recital. 
12 ]¢,, the moon-spring. M Te, the sin-cleansing spring. M Worship of cow and calf, 
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worshipped it, While thus engaged, he heard voices reciting the Pédes and chanting Hara- 
Kirtanes, and the sound of drumsof various descriptions being beaten, and he, therefore, bent his 
steps in that direction, On arriving at the place be espied Sémééa, wherenpon he hastily 
turned back again without performing any obeisance, or in any way acknowledging him. 
Paraméévara then said to bis wife Pirvatt: —‘O Dévi, this ydgin is devoted to Vishnu, and 
spends his life in his service and in performing his works. All the gods are willing to help 
him in this, and we also should go. To him all gods are alike,’ Pirvatt replied :—‘Oh Mahéée! 
you may Go if you like to help one who did not acknowledge our presence by even bowing down 
before us," and so saying ebe cursed all gods to be stones. Mahésvara, considering this unjust 
on the part of his wife Pirvatl, left her and went away to the North-East, with the intention of 
being kind to, and assisting the janis, devotees and others who are zealons in his service. 
There he assumed the form of Paichinana, and began practising severe austerities. His wife 
Parvati, in a dejected mood, went to & place which was half a yijana away to the South-East. 
Here she met the Rishi Nirada, who was going to visit Eri-Veikatéda, who had now taken up 
his abode near the Simighaniéini river, so as to be near Tirumala Yogin, whom he loved. 
Acting on the advice she received from Narada, Pirvat! bathed in the waters of the Kaika- 
brada and of the Simighansiini, and then she worshipped her son Ganapati, so that she 
might sueceed in ber object.” 

Siita then asked Vyisa: — “ What did Tirumala do at the foot of the ASdka tree?" 
Vyasa replied: —‘When Tirumala returned from bis hurried visit to Som@én, he found Srt- 
Vetikat@sa in the form of an idol, so he fell prostrate before the image in a awoon. Mean- 
while Narada having sent Parvati off as described above, came to Tirnmala, He saw 
him lying senseless, and the god ‘Sri-Venkatééa turned to stone. Being surprised at this, he 
played upon his vind, in order to propitiate Jayadéivara, Tiramala Yogin thereupon recovered 
from his swoon, and begged of Nirada to restore ‘Sri-Veiikatééa to his former condition. 
Narada replied :—‘ You have committed two sins: one is that you let your chisel fall on the sacred 
person of Sri-Vehkatéés, and the other is, that you did not make obeisance to Simféa, Go, 
therefore, to the North-East where Siva is performing ansterities, and then go to the South-East 
of this place where Parvati is worshipping Ganapati, and pray to her devoutly, You will then 
be absolved from your sins, and &ri-Veikat#sa will be as he was before. Build a temple and 
place (the image of) Sri-Veikatééa in it. All the gods will be present at the installation, and 
so will I." So saying Nirada departed. Tirumala Yogin took out of the Konéri-Tirtha os 
much gold as he needed and erected the temple, He then, by the direction of Niriyana, bathed 
in the Brahme-Tirtha, and bringing water from the Skanda-Tirtha he poured it over Niriyana 
and Paraméjvara, the latter having now assumed the form of Paitchalinga,"* and worshipped 
both gods. He then came to the Chakra-Tirtha and begged for help in his work from Maruti. 
After this he went to the South-East whither Pirvail bad gone, and after duly performing 
obeisance to her, he begged of her to be present at the installation ceremony of the idol, 
He then went to the EKéné@ri-Tirtha, which, having been dug out by Niriyana's chakra, 
contained in its waters the efficacy of all sacred waters, and performing all his daily cere- 
monies, anch as ména, sandhyd, etc., and thus being made free from sin he came and 
presented himself before Sri-Venikat@ia, who thereupon appeared before him in ao living 
form, The yégin worshipped him, and then summoned many learned Brahmans well versed 
in Vedic lore, Brahma and other deities were also invited, and then, in accordance with the 
forma and ceremonies prescribed in the Vishow Agama, he placed Sri-Veikatésa on the spot 
indicated by him, at the happy hour of noon on the fourteenth day after the foil moon of 








i Pasichaliaga refere to the local logend of Gikarnii: the five Magar are : = 
(1) ShéjAévara in Shéjvid near Kirwir. 
(2) Mahdbaléévara in Gokarph, 
(3) Siddhéévara in Siddbéshvar near Gékarpd. 
(4) Dharééyara in Dhirtehvar, five miles south of Kumta, 
(8) Morddivers in Murdishvar. 
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and with the juice of pafichaphala in the manner laid down in the maniras, and then they 
dried him with « soft white towel, removing all moisture, and having done thia they decorated 
him with sweet scented flowers and with suvargebliaki.’ They pat a crown on his head, 
and lace on his neck, and adorned him with kéyira?® kavacha,” and makera-kundala.2® 
After worshipping him thna, saivédya was performed with all sorts of delicate dishes, aweet 
fruits and betel leaves: then followed madgaldradi,™ with all sorts and kinds of drums, danving, 
singing and mantras, and this was succeeded by the nemaskdra. After this Tirumala did 
obeisance to the Brihmags with sugarcane and flowers, and presented ornaments and clothes 
to all, satisfying all completely, He also fed them sumptuonusly, and then received their 
blessing. He passed that night in vigil (as enjoined by the édstras) and performed the usnal 
daily ceremonies early in the morning. He then performed the rites of rathdfeava and 
casanféteava, and the next day he performed avabAritha,™ tirtha-endna and the ydjands. While 
these sacred ceremonies were in progress Parvati rejoined Paraméivara and became happy. 
through the good offices of Sri-Veakat®a.” 

Vyiisa then further said to Sdta:— “Nirada asked Sri-Vefikatésa to use his influence to get 
all the gods to settle in his neighbourhood for the good of his devotees, whereupon Sri-Veikatiia 
looked at Lakshmi with a smile. Then Mahishamardin!, taking with her the Dhrava-liaga, 
which was tothe east of the Chandiki,™ went to the north-west, where she settled. This place is 
called Dévimagi™ A young prince, called Dhrava,™ brought the Dhruva-liiga, (so called from 
that circumstance) from Gékarnaas far as Dévimagi, and when feeling tired by the weight of the 
lingg-and by the heat of the sun he placed it there. Halfa league from there isthe Suvarna- 
kanda Tirtha, near which lives Suvarpakésini,™ the daughter ofa Rishi. Halfa league from 
thence is the sacred place called Lakshml-pada-dvaya.” To the north-west of Maijeuni 
Sémé@ivara resides, in order to protect good people by the command of Hari, 

“Mah€ia had told his son Ganapati of the quarrel between Pirvatt and himself, and 
how she had cursed all gods to be stones, and he had therefore advised him to vo 
elsewhere and seek a quiet and safe resting place in the village of Navantta,™ which wns 
situated in the Paichimadri, Ganapati was accordingly wandering with his wives Siddhi, 
and Boddhi,” and was travelling with them, when he came to Mafijguni and found a crowd 
of goda and people assembled there. He also saw the ratha with Sri-Vehkat®ia seated 
in it. Maruti told him that his father was there; whereupon, filled with fear, he and his 
wives fled eastward, Miruti told Sri-Veikatéia about this, and Paraméivara also came to 
hear of it, whereupon, getting angry, he cursed Ganapati and his wives to be turned into stones, 
and then in high dudgeon he retired to the north-west. Ganapati and his wives were accord- 

T Long yellow flowers of the Pandgnus odoritisimnus: w tree apecially sacred to Kiima. 

™ An amulet worn on the opper arm. i Armour, 

™ Ear-rings in the form of fahea, worn by males only, 

2 The ceremony of waving « platter bearing a burning lamp round the bead of an {dol at tha close of worship. 





™ Bathing at the end of a principal ancrifice for purposes of purification. 

=! Lit., belonging to Chagdl (Durgd Dévi), « small stream in the Western Ghiits rising near Dévimanl. 

™ Asmall hamlet in the Western Ghits, situated at the head of the Déviman! poss, twenty-one miles south- 
west of Sire! and seventeen miles to the east of Komta. 

™ Possibly the Réshtrakite prince of this name is indicated. His other names wore Nirupama, Kall- 
vallabha, aod Dhorivarsha, One of the five Wages ia located at Dhiréuhvar on tha coast, five miles south of Kumta 
and some twenty miles distant from : 

™ Lit,, the golden-haired one: she was one of the numerous daughters of the Rishi Daksha by Prawiti, Her 
story, which is told further on in this Mahdimya, resombles in some points that of Danae, 

= The print of Lakshm! s two feet. 

* Lit,, freah butter. In the text the name of some amall hamlet: untraceable. 

* It isevident that this is allegorical, Ganapati is usually represented ag unmarriod. He is, however, 
the patron whose aid is invoked at the commescemeut of every undertaking, and he is alec the god of wisdom, 
Biddhl, se the personification of a being of great purity and holiness, and Buddhi, typical of wisdom, are bere 
depicted as bis wives or attendants: belpfal to Lim ia both of hiw characters. 
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ingly turned into stones before they bad walked o league and s half to the eastward of 
Maiijguni. Mahésa coming to the pisee shortly afterwards, and seeing the ead condition 
of Ganapati, prayed to Vishana, apon which Narada went to Srl. Vebkatdéa and besought him to 
be merciful. But Venkattaa said to Nirada:—‘No one can release a son from the curse of his 
father : therefore let him (i. ¢, Ganapati) settle at Drénipur,* and protect the faithful there. 
Let him grant the petitions made by devotees at that place. Let him become famous under 
the name of Site-Viniyaka within the circle of my influence. Sankara, under the form of 
Paitchaliiga, will protect devotees near my residence. Ganapati will remain at Révanbhand- 
pur, and will take care of the faithfinl there: while my servant, the devoted Maruti, will 
protect the (outlying) villages. Let sll the other gods, who have come here settle with their 
attendants, live round about this place, according to their pleasure.’ Narada was much plensed 
at hearing this, and from that time forward ‘Sri-Veikatféa, under the name of T 
took up kis Sea Set ened place of Maijguni, surrounded by deities, attendants and the 
sacred springs.” 

Siita then asked Vyisa:— “ What ia the story ofthe Eénéri-Tirtha ? Why did Vasu 
bury treasure in it 7” 

Vyisa, in reply, said : — “In the Krite-yaga there lived in the town of Vaijayantipura™ a 
pious merchant, by name Padmadbara. Hoe lived a happy and contented life, with his sons 
and grandsons, and, under the guidance of learned Brihmans, devoted himself to the service 
of Madhukésa. He had orfe son, who wasted his father’s money in sinful pleasures. The 
merchant pleaded with him bat in vain, for the son paid no attention to his remonstrances, so 
he at last tarned him oat of his house and even went to the length of having him tarned oué of 
the village. Theson, thereupon, repented of his misdeeds, and wandering in the forest began to 
pray to Nirdyana, fasting. After a little while the god presented himself before him, with his 
sankha, chakra, gadd, and padma in his honds, and requested Vasu (which was the name of the 
son) to ask of him whatever he might desire, and than taking up some water from the Kdénéri. 
Tictha, he sprinkled itover his head and made him pure, Again he asked him what he wanted. 
Vasu, on beholding Vishna, worshipped him, and begged of him to grant him great wealth in 
this life and eternal happiness in the next, Vishga granted his request: and then saying 
that the waters of the Kanéri, or Chakra, Tirtha, which he created by means of his chakra, 
would remove the sins of all who bathed in it, he disappeared, 

“Some time after the expulsion of Vasu from his home his father, the merchant, yielding 
to the entreaties of bis wife Padmini, despatched a numbor of camels (under the charge of 
numerous servants) laden with much treasure for his son Vasu. A note was attached to the 
forehead of each camel, stating thatthe treasure was for Vasu. He ordered his servants to 
bring back the treasure shoald they be unable to find his son, The servants, in their questr 
wandered over hill and dale, and through towns and villages, till at length being thirsty, they 
turned aside inté a forest which lay to the west of them. Here they found water, but Indra 
was disporting himself therein with his wives, Nevertheless, they proceeded. towarda it. Indra, 
seeing them, became enraged, and seizing some huge rocks he hurled them into the air, These 
falling to the ground, prodaced a dreadfal noise, and cansed dust and mist and water to rise and 
splash in large quantities, Tho servants, on beholding these terrifying phenomena, forsook the 
camels, and fled in every direction. The camels (left ontended) went on wandering aimlessly in 
the forest, till at length they came to the spot where Vasu was residing, He saw the notes on 
their foreheads, and on reading their contents found that the treasure with which they were 
laden was meant for him, and he therefore took possession of it, He led a very pious life after 
= and at the end, when death was approaching, he buried all his treasure in the Kénéri- 








% Lit, , tha village of the wateHng trough © Tit, the village of the train or line of atriped bullocks, 


—™ Also called Jayant: the modern Banavasi, a town on the extreme eastern frontier of North Kanara, some 
fifteen miles south-east of Sirsl. 
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Tirtha, and after death he went to holy Vaikantha. This is the improving story of Kénéri, and 


bow it came to be full of treasure. There are other springs also, called respectively Brahina, 
Shanmukha, Vindyaka, and Bilva.” | 


“Sita then said to Vyisa: —“ Tell me what kinds of nusterities were practised by Tiromala 
Yogin.” Wydsa replied : —“ Hesatisfied the Brahmans, and gave them much money, so'that they 
might worship Vehknttia according to theforms laid down inthe mantras of Vishnu. He worship- 
ped Veikatéia thrice a day, and at the ninth hour he prayed and bowad down before his image ; 
andon the twelfth, fifteenth and thirtieth day of every month he presented special offerings and 
took the god about in his car. He used also to worship the attendant deities of Vishnu every 
day with the usual (or customary) offerings, and also’ with occasional (or special) ones, Hye 
offered delicate dishes of food as sacrifice, dishes such as édlyanna,™ ipa ghrita,® pdyasa,™ 
nuisha-bhaksha,” vafikd,™ sdlitandula,™ atirasa4® madhu, mudgd-bhakyha,? ap dpa-pdlikd +" 
chaniguli, médake* and also plaintains, jack-fruit, etc. In the season of Vasanta-ritu sacrifice 
(ntivéd ya) was offered by means of panaka,“ In the month of Kirttika rows of lights were lighted 
in front of the idol (image). In the season of Hémanta-ritu naivédya was performed by means 
of huggi,” bhakri@ quda, ghrita, paféla,™ kakkjla™ otigarékha,? hishmdnda® and with fruit< 
such as grapes, dates, jack-frnit, pomegranates, and also with other good ripe fruits full of 
seeds (4ijaptira); also with pis-supdri, In this way he passed wany years in the company of 
many saints, worshipping the god. At length, by the direction of Hari, he made a pilgrimage 
to Giri, whereon the god revealing himself to him in his true (or original) form, his soul 
became merged in his, In a former life this y4yin had beon a Brihman called Midhava (now 
under the name of Tirumala) and, as a reward for the severe austerities he had practised in 
Venkatidri, he obtained salvation,” 


Siita then said to Vyisa:— “Tell me when Veiikat@ia proceeded from Giri, what he di, 
what object he had, where he stopped, and what form he assumed,” 


Vyisa replied : —*“ In order to destroy cruel beasts and to protect his worshippers, Veikat@n 
held a conch shell and a bow in his right hands and a chakra and arrows in his left hands, anil 
having wooden sandals (on his feet) he went to live at Mafjzunt in the Sahyidri mountains. 
One day, when Nirads came to Veitkatagiri, he saw Padmivat! performing austerities, because 
her hosband had left her, and he addressed her thas: — ‘Oh goddess ! your husband is staying 
in the Sahyadris: go there and be happy.’ On hearing this she went away, wandering on 
through villages and towns, deserts and forests, hills and dales, till she came at length to the 
& Woman named Suvarnakésini made her appearance from the middle of the pool and told 
Padmavati her story, which waa as follows: — Once upon a time when Indra came to the pool 
to disport himself with his wives, he caused s shower of gold to fall into it for her (Suvarga- 
késini's) sake, for the space of about six hours. She then gave Padmivatl some butter, and 
siying that her wishes would be gratified she disappeared. Padmivatl then” walked for 
about six miles in a north-easterly direction, looking everywhere for Veikatéda in a despairing 
kind of way. While wandering thas she onexpectedly met Tiramala Yégin, who waa perform- 


= TF «., cooked rine, ™ Broth,soup, ™ (Al; clarified butter, ™ A dish of rice, milk and sugar, 

7 Cakes or couked food: more esprcially cakes made of the best kind of wide, a aplit pea or pulse (PAaseolus 
radiatws or maz), 

Cakes made of pulse flour fried in oil or butter, @ Tho vory beat kind of rice, 

4 Swoet cakes made of rice and sugar and fried in ght, tt Honey. 

4? Cakes made of mudp!, a kind of bean, Also cooked eedyd, 

* Light and rich bread or cakes: apdpa by iteelf signifies this: porikl or piliki moana simply cakes, and is 
therefore moro of less tantological. 

“ Exorllent — the best —molaszes, [Compare tho Kanarese chigult,] “ Sweetments 
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mg his round of one kis round Vehkatja. On aeveing her he guessed from her face what the 
object was that she had in view, and he therefore said to her: —‘ Sri-Vehkatééa is living only 
about two bis from here: join bim and be worshipped in company with him by my devoted 
disciples.’ She consented to do this gladly, and went and settled down on the right side of 
Sri-Veikatésa,” 

Vyisa then said to Sita: —* Now listen and I will tell you the story of the Bilva-Tirtha. 

“A Brihmag devoted to Bhairava was going to tho Sahyidris with the intention of 
worshipping him on the day of the Mahigivayéga, While going (there) he lost his way 
in the forest, and being unable to find it, he betook himself to prayer without food, and without 
performing his usual devotions, Bhairava, therefore, determined to succour his devotee, and for 
this purpose he assumed the form of a bull, his wife taking that of a cow, and appeared before 
him like ordinary cattle, returning homewarda with the herds, The Brihman, on seeing them, 
followed them with the fruits, ete., he had brought with him as offerings, determining to worship 
Blisirava after entering the town at least, Bhairava thereon immediately appeared to the 
FArahman in a very tall form, and commanded him to erect a temple to him as high aos he 
was himself, and soch as would command from it a view of Gikarnua: in return for which he 
promised to bestow much wealth upon him, As Bhairava was disappesring after this, the bull 
as if to lower his pride atenok his head with his horn, and the cow poured its milk upon him, 
und then they both vanished: on perceiving this, the Brahman worshipped the Naga, and 
wreathed it with bél-flowers and leaves, Upon this being done, Bhairava again assumed a 
intman shape and spoke thus:—'Q Brihmag, a little distance away to the east of this place 
there is a Tirtha, throw the dél-leaves you have adorned me with into it, take a bath in it, and 
then go still farther east when you will meet SémMvara, Worship him as well as myself with 
potchadravya™ devoutly, Srt-Veikattia will do whnt you desire:" and saying this he 
disappeared. Accordingly he (the Brihmag) searched for the spring, and when he found it he 
threw the bél-leaves ond the fruit into it. In the last yuga, a Gandharva had forced a 
woman, named Ambali,” for his sensual pleasure, She in her wrath cursed him to be a fish 
nutil he eat 6é[-leaves, which had been consecrated by being placed on the head of a Sivalidga. 
This Gandharva had in consequence wandered through many rivers and tanks in 
the guise of w fish, till at length he had come to this tank, When the leaves therefore 
fell into the tank, the figheat them all,and thus, being freed from the curse ,it resomed 
its original (or rightfal) form of a Gandharva. And then addressing the Brihman, he said :— 
‘0 pions and faithful Brahman, [have regained my former state through the leaves which 
you have thrown into the water: so let this spring be known in future as the Bilva-tirtha. 
Those who bathe in it will be purged from all sin committed by them in their formor 
births,’ So saying the Gandharva returned to his native place. The Bribman was greatly 
surprised at hearing this, and from that time forth he used to bathe daily in that spring, and 
worship Bhairava and Veiikatééa, till he finally obtained eternal happiness, I have told you this 
story as briefly as I could. It is from this story that the spring derives its name. He who 
hears it or reads it will become pure and attain to Svarga.” 

Vyisa said: — “Oh Sita! in the last yuga, Skanda and Viniiyaka, when boys, contended 
with each other, and they came to their father, Mah@ivara, and enquired of him thus : — * Tell 
ns, O father, which of us two is the wiser and braver?" Their father told them to go and 
ask Brahma. They therefore went to Brabma-lika, and there they saw Brahmi with Sarasvati 
by hit side, Brahmi knowing their errand tock up some water in his hands from his 








fig Gre clvaenln of. tmmortaliiy.> de 13) milk, (2) curds, (3) ght, (4) bossy, (5) ugar, which vhlbo sig ine 
bathed, 


mitture poichimpta, in which an idol is 

* The same of the youngest daughter of a king of KAdl and wife of Vichitravirya, She became the mother of 
Panta by Vyasa, the brother of Vichitravirya: — the latter dying childless, There is @ curious likeness here to 
the Jewish law enjoining the raising up of seed to a brother dying without issue, AmbalA is also the same of one 
ofthe Apearas. Itis probable that she is the individual indicated in the text. 
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kamandalu®* and said: —‘I am going to throw this water down to the earth. Which- 
eyer one of you can drink it all up in the air without letting any of it reach the earth, 
will be looked upon as the wiser and braver of the two, ard he shall be as happy as if he 
hod bathed, given tithes, observed ceremonies and worshipped on the earth,’ So saying he 
threw a little water in a very thin stream into the déva-tirtka. Shagmukhs and Vindyaka tried 
very hard to drink up all the water, while it was in the act of falling, but they did not succeed 
(in doing so). The water fell down on to the earth in the Sahyidri mountains, and it fell so 
quickly that it would have been impossible for even Viiyu to have canght it. Being very angry 
and disappointed, they (i. ¢, Shagmukha and Vinayaka) began to pray to Siva. He and his wife 
Gaiigi” came and said : — ‘ Your efforts are vain, you had much better do as Brahmi tells you. 
The water that fell from the hands of Brahma shall be known ag the Brahma-Tirtha, and he 
who bathes in it shall go to heaven.’ On hearing this, Kamira took some water, charged with 
the efficacy of his austerities, and threw it down in front of the Brahme-Tirthe. He then 
bowed down before Mah@ia and prayed to Brahmi, whereupon Brahmi, being pleased, told 
him that the water he had thrown down should be known as the Kumara-Tirtha. He who 
bathes in these two tirthas shall obtain the same amount of merit as if he had bathed in the 
Ganges and in the Gédivarj,. This Kumirn-Tirtha is at the foot of the mountains. The two 
springs are in the same forest as is the Pafichaliiga-Tirtha,” 


“ Paramé€svara hurried to the spot where Ganapati and his wives were turned into stones 
in consequence of his curse. He observed their condition from a distance, and being very 
sorry for them he began praying to Vishnu, facing towards him and begging of him to release 
them from the effects of the curse. He was feeling hungry and thirsty, wherefore Viyu-déva 
brought some fila, and put it in his mouth. Paraméivara ent it, and in consequence became 
a little refreshed (strengthened), Meanwhile, by the grace (or interposition) of Hari the curse 
was removed. Nirada who had come to the place, when he saw this, treated Ganapati and his 
wives with great respect, and held a conversation with them. He (Narada) could not find any 
water wherewith to worship Siva, so Viniyaka made a trench with the little finger of his right 
hand into which water fowed, and this water wag used by all for the purpose of worshipping 
Siva, To this water Nirada gave the name of the Vinéyaka-Tirtha,” 


A translation” of the tradition of the Mafijguni Temple as obtained from the 
authorities, (i. ¢., from documents in their possession). 


In Seka-St. 1341, on the fifteenth day of the month Chaitra in the Samvatsara 
Vilambi, I, Madhava, minister of the brave and learned monarch, Matkari Maharaja, have, in 
accordance with orders received from the king, assigned the revenues of the six villages of 
Kalhalli, Kalugar, Savale, Barasguni, Badagi, and Mafijcunt to the name of the god Tirumaléta 
of Mafijguni, the husband of Lakshmi; » most powerful monarch among the gods, ready to 
grant to his devotees whatever they may desire: who thus granted a boon to Prahlidaand who 
conferred on Vibhishana the sovereignty of Laika: the possessor of such ornaments as a 
keustubha, and other (ornaments), also of a golden throne (pdlki), studded with precious 
—— eee 

M A vessel for keeping holy water in. Brahmé is sometimes depicted as holding it in his hand. Siva likewise. 
Tt ia specially used by sannyisis, Asoetica alone are privileged to carry the kamandalu. The name is also used for 
the gourd of the Cucurbita angeneria, which is carried by ascetics for receiving alma such as handfuls of rice, ete. 

This is curious, Siva ia called Gaigi-dhara, occasionally, GatgSdhara means the upholder of the Ganges, 
in allusion to the legend which represents him aa receiving the river on his brow as she fell from heaven on the 
intercemion of the asint Bhagiratha, but nowhere eles is he described aa the hushand of Gang&. She is anid to have 
been the wife of king Santanu, fo whom she bore cight sons, 

'? Sesamum, 

* The whole of this account seems garbled. Matkari, the king alled@d to, is unknown to history, He was 
probably one of the petty chiefs belonging to one of the branches of the great Chalukys family. The attempt to 
counoct the great Madhava, who must bave flourished some eighty to ninety yeurs earlier than Matkari, is somewhat 
ludicrous, 
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atones wherein to be carried (lit. for his use) at the time of the great feast, which takes place 
every year. 

Another pions King” of the East, named Vijayadhvaja, who was Isboring under the 
misfortune of being childless, came and took up his abode at Veikafidri, where he remained 
worshipping at the shrine of Venkat@in, One night he dreamed that a Brahman told him 
to go on a pilgrimage to the holy place of Maijgun! and to bathe im the ¢frthes there, 
and that then his desire would be gratified. He then awoke from his dream, and foond 
that it was dawn; placing confidence in his dream, he left the mountain of Veikatidri 
und started, with his family, for the holy place Mafijgunt. It took him five months and 
twenty-two days to accomplish the (contemplated) pilgrimage, aud it cost him o great den) (of 
money) ; still he did not mind this, but on the contrary was very much pleased to finish the 
journey. He then wished to go further on to Gikaroa and consulted with hia wife about it, 
whereupon she told him that she was already pregnant about two and a half months, and she 
therefore entreated him that they might return home and go to Gikarps another (lit., second) 
time. The king was overjoyed at hearing of nis wife's pregnancy from her own lips, and ordered 
that @ stone should be inscribed shewing that be made over the revenues of the four villages 
of Hostra, Bandal, Tejparn, and Bengavi to the god Tirnmalésa of Manjguni. Afterwards his 
wife cameand entreated him to make over the revenues of the three villages of Karsi, Chamani, 
and Gund to the same god of Maijguni in her name, as a token of her faith in the god. The 
king, being very mach pleased at this speech, give orders to his minister Sripati, and to his 
family priest Rimakrishna Upidbyiya, to make over all the revenues of the above-named seven 
villages to the name of the god Tirumaléa of Maijguni. According to the orders of the king, 
they both caused # atone to be inscribed as a memorial of the sbove-mentioned gift, on the 
second day of Migha in Saka-St. 834 


In the time of Tiromala Ydgin Sick were — 6 golden crown, an ear-shaped | 
with jewels and pertaining to the crown, a pair of golden shoes, etc. 

Aiter the lapse of some years Govinda Niyaka, as directed in a dream, presented 5 padaka, 
that is, an ornament shaped like a pipal leaf, usually attached to a necklace sud worn round 
the neck, locket fashion, 


A king of Bonda, by name Sadisivariya, gave a golden cuirass (armour) and onisses (thigh- 
pieces) and some other ornaments, 


During the time of the English a golden serpent-bed sacred to Veikatéia (ndgatayana), 
gold and silver armoor, and various other ornaments, have been added. 





POILTY ent get. 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FEOM THE PAPEES OF THE LATE A. C. BUENELL. 
(Continued from page 215.) 
BUENELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 
THE STORY OF EOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continua?). 
Tue palace was broken down, as if it were trodden down by heroes who had to fight seven 

battles, OChanosyya went to Bilitimir at Paiija, pushing, with bis dagger, a stone which conld 
be drawn by seven and seven elephants,!* 


Ce ee ee ee 
The king here indicsted must, I think, have belonged to the family of the Kadambas. He may be identical 
with Vijsyavarman. The whole of this story is, however, apocryphal; nothing but the names are known of the 


rulers of this family between the years A. D, 750 and A. D. 1068, The Saka date given bere corresponds to about 
A. D, #12, 


is J, «., fourteen elephants, 
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“O foolish Kemiral Silly Kemira! Opium-eating Kemira ! Bhaig-smoking Kemira ! 
Sour-tdri-drinking Kemira! Swollen-legged Kemira! Spindle-shanked Kemira! Snub-nosed 
Kemira! Broken-toothed Kemira! Pot-bellied Kemira! Big-headed Kemira! If we drag 
you to the East, we will beat you with balls of earth from a gram-field, If we drag you to the 
West, wo will make you eat the sand’of the sea. If we drag you to the South, we will make 
you mount the Ghat of the god Tillitga, If we draw you to the North, we will make you 
ascend the mountain of the god Basitgn,” said the heroes. “Before we wash our faces we 
shall go to Brahma at Kemmulagé,. When we go there we will take little Channayya of 
Edambar,” said they. 

On the road they saw ten or fifteen gudis at Kemmolagé. 

“What mean these, Littl Channayya?" asked the heroes. 

“You will die yourselves, but you will kill me also,” said he. 

“What are we looking at? Is it a Jastiof the Jains? Is it a palli of the Mappilas? Is 
it a church of Kudamba? Is it the door and house of arich man? Is it the but of a poor 
man?” asked they. 

“Aho heroes! You kill me,” said he. 

“Goand hide yourself under a small mango tree, like a fruit under a leaf,” said the 
heroes, 

When they went to the forest of Kemmulag?, a Brihmans, having finished his daily pija, 
was going home to his household pijd. They asked the Brihmanpa for some sandal from the 
god, and said they would take their offerings to the god. 

“ Piijd for to-day is now finished ; come to-morrow,” said the Brahmans, 

“If you are s Brahmans who knows the particulars of all Sésfras, you had better see us 
perform a piljé with an upright heart !" said the heroes, and stood with bended heads on a flat 
stone and prayed :—" Let a dram tied to a cocoanut tree, and another drum hung on an areca 
tree, and let all the other musical instraments be heard ! Let the sound of a horn and of a 
gun be heard ! Let torch that has been extinguished burn again ! Let s golden plata be 
placed at the door !” 

They made Brahms Bhita come to them, trying their best and not letting him go. Then 
all the musical instroments were heard, and all men and women trembled. 

“ What is this wonderful thing, this wonderful enchantment P” said the Brihmaga, as 
he went to perform piijd at home, and sat down to take his dinner. Then he returned to the 
temple running, and found the heroes standing with bended heads on the fiat stone. 

“ One should beat these Billavar boys with a cocoa leaf, One should beat these Billavar 
boys with a bundle of prickly twigs,” said the Brihmagsa, 

Said Channayya:—" What do you know, 0 Brihmana, about lucky hours and times ? 
Brihmapa, you told us the day. the hour and the time ; what do you say now ? If you sre a 
Brahmana, who is acquainted with the details of the Sistras, shut one eye and open the other 
eye ; bend one leg and make straight the other leg ; and then I can examine all the Sdstras. 
Now, Brahmans, open your eye that is shat, and shut your eye that is open |" 

He could not open his eye that was shut, and could not shut the one that was open. He 
could not make straight his leg that was bent, and he could not bend the leg that was made 
straight. 

“ Brihmana, who you are and who are we ? 7 This ig not an earthen pot, and not even 
a relation of s Brahmans,” said they. 


Fi, there is no difference between ua, 
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Then the Brahmans became possessed by Brahmi Bhita. 

“© Kati! O Channayya! Offer to the god the present which you have brought,” said he. 

A figure of Brahmi was offered, and lékieof Rupees, and Brahmi made a steel ball in 
the bellies of Eéti and Channayys. Thus they offered their present to Brahmé Bhita and took 


eandal. 


“Q Brahmi, we most make you a present. Do you worship the god with flowers,” said 
they. They then left the place and went onwards with the intention of getting a present and 
honor from the Rdambir Balla], They stood under a small mango tree and called out: —"“O 
Edambir EKinnyanna! We have offered to the god a present and taken sandal. Now let us 
go! O Kinnyanna, we have been to the Edambiir Ballil in our childhood. 

tiie era 





FOLELORE IN’ THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENEATSWAMI OF NAGPUE 
No. 1. — The Thousand-eyed Mother.! 

Oxck uponatime, when Ammavaru,’ the goddess of small-pox, been making fearfal 
havoc amongst the inhabitants of a certain town, the fond mother of an only son, in whom 
all her affections and hopes were centred, with a view to escape the wrath of the angry MAti,? 
fled across hill and dale, wood and water, not knowing whither she was flying — such was 
her fright — until, in a dense foeh, aie wae sat byl gh. ORL mola, wanna a6 then than she 
goddess herself in disguise. Said the goddes 

“ Daughter, whither are you flying? ” 


‘““Mother, I have only this son whom you see here, and I am trying toeseape from the wrath 
of the godMess, who is devastating the whole town,” replied the affrighted mother. 

Receiving this answer to her question and seeming not to care anything more about the 
woman's flight, the old woman asked her to be kind enongh to aearch for lice in her head, 
for, she added, she was very much pestered by them, The younger woman good humouredly 
began to search for the lice, both the women squatting themselves on the ground for the purpose, 
in the dishevelled hair of the cld woman, when an extraordinary spectacle presented itaclf — 
the old woman's head was full of eyes! Very much surprised, the young woman exclaimed: — 

“Your head is full of eyes, mother; may I know who you are ?" 


“Daughter,” said the other, “do you not know wholam? I am the Thousand-eyed 
Mother, and how can you think of escaping by flight from the vigilant watch of so many 
eyes 

At this the young mother prostrated herself at the feet of the dévi,“ and asked what should 
be done to save her only son, who was the object of her life, 

“ Return," said the goddess, “‘to the town, and no harm will befall cither your son 
or yourself.” 

With these words the @éeié® disappeared, and the woman and her son, who had thus ingra- 
tiated themselves into her favour, pursued their course back to the town. The goddess, true to 
her word, preserved them in the midst of the pestilence, which raged on all sides, attacking all 
without auy distinction. | 














i Barrsiad by Chints Pootti, an. ‘ola man of Nawibastt, NAgpir. 

1 This is a Telugu title of the goddess of amall-poz. " Isa Telugu name for the goddess of amall.poz. 

‘and? are the Hindustiol names of the goddess of amall-por. Itmay be remarked that d/cfd in Bindugtinl 
ftener meaane '* god "* than “ goddess,""—Ep. ] 
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When anyone says that small-pox is contagious toa high degree and that snch and such 
persons — adults and children — wonld not have died had they not touched or come in contact 
with their amall-poxr-stricken relatives, the old people at once narrate the above story : the moral 
being that, if we are to be attacked by small-pox, we must be attacked, no matter how or 
where; and if destined to die by it or from ite effects we cannot escape, ag we are under the 
observation of the Thousand-eyed Mother, 





THE AGE OF THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA, 

A Few days ago, when reading the Batha- 
paths-Brahmana, I discovered a passage in it, 
from which it can be conclusively shewn that the 
age of that Hrdhmara, or, more properly, of that 
about B.C. 8000. I had a mind to write a 
detailed paper on the matter on some future 
dccasion, when I should have time to do so; but, 
on reading Dr. G. Thibaut'’s paper in the April 
number of the ae igen 3S ie to hand, I 
thought it desirable not to delay in bringing the 
present I have no time to write on it in detail, sa 
1 only give the passage with ita translation, with 
one or two remarks on it, and the approximate 
time of the phenomenon referred to in it. 

The passage runs as followsa:— ga ¢ ¥if |- 
enitia a eae aarqratiar eq yfaeT aEy- 
| | . | wei 


war R ared feuy weaueh eet 





afreaieat yereneara qi erareredia li a li— 
aavaare, IL 1, 2. 


Translation :—Certainly one, two, three, j -dInnguage, the Krittikah were then on the equator, 


so [are] other nakshafras, and these only are 
many, which [are] Erittikdh ; surely [he who 
consecrates the sacred fires on Krittikih) gets 
that plenty of it; [one] should, therefore, con- 
ofas not deviating from the east; while all 
other nakshatras are said todo ao. Now, since in 
popular language all nakshatras rise in the east 
and eet in the west, we cannot understand the 


sense; for in that case their appearance in the 
east cannot be contrasted with the other naksha- 
tras. We must, therefore, interpret the passage 


to mean that the Erittikdh were always econ due 


Fo 


east; while other nakshatras were observed either 
to the right or to the left of this point. ‘Trans- 
means @ great deal, It means that in those 


the posi- 
in question is at once interesting and import- 


| ant for more reasons than one. In the first 


the different nakshatras; and secondly, whut is 
the idea of declination in a simple and rudimen- 
tary manner. I do not think that it could be 
better expressed, if the present method of ima- 
ginary circles is not to be utilized. ‘These old 
Vedic observers seem to have approximately, if not 
accurately, determined the due east point, and 
they must have observed that the Krittikah never 
deviated therefrom. As remarked above, this would 
be the case, if, to use the modern astronomical 


Now we know that, on account of the precession 
of the equinoxes, the place of the Krittikih, with 
reference to the equator, is not always the same. 
At present they are to the north of the equator. 
We can calculate the next Preceding time 
when they were on the equator. Tuking the 
annnal precession of the equinoxes to be 50", and 
caloulating roughly, I find that » Tauri, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades, was on the equator 


| about 2900 B. C., or, roughly speaking, in 


8000 B,C. If we take the annual precession to 
be lesa than 50”, which is probable, we are carried 
to a still earlier period,— earlier by about a 
hundred or two hundred years, 

Hore, there is nothing which is doubtfn) about 
We havea distinct point to start with in cal. 
culation, In my opinion, no other i retation 


of the passage is possible. I have no time to 
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from 4 rough sketch ofthe postion ofthe equator Passage! speaks of the rising of the 


Rohini, three of Hasta, two of Amurkdhé, one of 


of Ghsie loss toes howaeer Ws tks ac dime 
tird of Hasta in later astronomy. The proper 


“KOTRS AND QUERIES. 
A VOLUNTARY POOR BATE BOARD IN INDIA. | The objects of" expenditure are mainly those of 


exercising many of the functions of Poor Rate 
Boards. They levy a rate, generally asaimil 

to, or based upon, the Government octroi. No 
one thinks of objecting to pay this. The money 
is kept by o treasurer, who disburses it om the 





almse-giving and entertainment of religious guestal 
but occasionally o useful work, like a smal, 
bridge, is taken in hand. The mode in which 
the members of the pafichayat are chosen ia not 
clear. The institution differs in some respects 
from the social pafichdyats found in Debli and 
elsewhere. 
EB. M. in P. WN. and Q. 1883. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


De. BUHLER ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
INDIAN BREAHMA sealers 

THE appearance of one of Dr. Bibler's Indian 
Studies is always eagerly welcomed by scholars 
on thie side of the Arabian Sea: for we are certain 
of finding in it something new and original, 
illuminated by the steady light of experience, 
born of ripe knowledge. His casay on the Brahma 
Alphabet need be no exception to the rule, and 
probably moat of us will be ready to admit after 
ita perusal, that a long-vered question has been 





finally set at rest. After an introductory chapter | 


discussing the various theories hitherto held 
the origin of the siphabes called by 


Europeans, Lath, Southern, Indian Péji, In. 
dian or Maurya, and by Hindis Brahmi Lipi, 


Dr. Babler states briefly that the results at which 
he bas arrived confirm the views of Prof. Weber, 
that the Bribma is derived directly from the 
oldest Phonician Alphabet, as aga‘nst the the- 
oriea of (1) Cunningham that it is an original 
Indian invention, of (2) Deecke that it isdescended 
from the Assyrian cuneiform characters 

an ancient southern Semitic Alphabet, of (3) Dr. 


isaac Taylor that it comes from an Alphabet of 


South Arabia, and of (4) M. J. Halevy, that it 


is of a composite character, partly derived from 
a 
1140 not know whether the passage is noticed by 


Weber in his ossays on the nakphatras, I sow the eusays 
in Norember last; but they, being written in Germon, 
are » dead letter to ma, 


1 Indian Btudies by George Buller, No, IIL, ou the 





When Prof. Weber started hin hypothesis, 
the list of quotable references in the more ancient 
Indian literature regarding writing was a short 
one, but since that time further explorations have 


brought to light various additional pieces of 
evidence. 


Amongst the older dhermaddstras, 
that named after Vadiahtha, which probably dates 
from some centuries before the beg of our 
era, and which ia older than the Manusershitd, 
mentions written documents (Iéthya) aa proof 
of ownership; bat the most fruitful researches 
have been those in the canonical works of the 
writing is mentioned :—aslave gets himeelf a rich 
wife by means of s forged letter (lékha), a teacher 
corresponds cat As caer Praeantesnictr a 


correspondence b 

Rurw-jdtaka, a debtor invites his creditor to come 
with his bonds, and in several instances’ particu- 
larly important records were inscribed on gold 
plates. The Vinaya-pifaka aleo refers to writing 
(l4thd) and writers (lékhaka) and to the cutting 
(chhindati) of inscriptions. In the Mahdvagga, we 
Origin of tho Indian Brihma Alphabet, with a table. 
Viensa, F, Tempaky. 

1 Que instance not mentioned by Dr. Bihler may 


ag aaa ttt cet 515, Fausbell, 


Avovsr, “1805 “] 











fird mention made of a proclaimed thief (likhitokd | 


chérd), amd of the education of a boy at achool in 


Wkhd ‘writing,’ ganand ‘arithmetic,’ and ripa | 


accounts 20w taught in schools, after boya hare 
been taught the simple rules of arithmetic, In 
placed before the pupils, which they had to handle 


and marks.* Thus the léthd, ganond and ripa of 
the Mahdeagga correspond to the three “ Ra” 


of Eastern Hinddstin bas been the same. These 


used for writing all mean originally ‘to cut,’ sidh 
aa chhind; or ‘to scratch,’ such as Wkh; ‘the 
ecratcher,’ ifkhaba ; ‘scratching,’ or ‘scratches,’ 
dikha ; and ‘the indelible,’ akkhara. On the other 
raphe a pelea tame a penile 
means literally, ing,’ and ta to 
the use of ink. wi Feige 
“Space does not allow me to do more than 
and the Eharéshthi (‘ Ass’s Lips,’ mentioned by 
the Chinese under a similar name), the sixty-four 
alphabeta mentioned in the Lalita-ristara,’and 
the eighteen of the Jaina dyamas, 

As in the indigenous schools of the present 
day, the Brihma Alphabet had, according to the 
oldest authorities, only ten vowels, ri, rf, li, and 
fi not existing. At the present day mh, and A 
are added, and each is combined in our schools 
kiart, or sets of twelve, ‘ the book in twelve sec- 
tions ' which Hinen Tsiang describes as taught to 
Indian children in the seventh century.A,D. As 


regards the omission of ri, nf, Ji, and MM, an | 


important piece of evidence is found at Bidh Gay, 
where a series of magon's marka gives the alphabet 
as far as ta, but omitting these vowels. This 
proves that separate signs for these vowels did 
not exist in 300 B. C., for, while omitting them, 
the alphabet contained the vowela ai and au, the 
Visurga oh, and the guttural sia, which were not 


required for the vernacular Prikrit of the time,—. 


and the use of which shewed that the alphabet, 


anak pit. 


Dr. Buhler next considers the oldest form of 





hen current, was adapted to the expression of | 





itd dbodt 80058, C. But, even tae leas eae al 
vonjectural explanations of the facte, it remains undeni- 
able that the writing of the Edicte is in a state of transi. 
tion, and this alous is sufficient to warrant the assertion 
that their alphabet certainly had « long history. 
‘Takifig mow the question of coins into con- 
found in North-Western India, leave no doubt that 
Alphabet, andthat the Ehardéshthi is a later 
Alphabet, of Aramaic stock, which held always 
a secondary place only in a very confined terri- 
tory. Inconnerxion with this point Dr. Bibler 
draws attention to the lately discovered Siddipur 


F 


| Edicta, written in Brihbma characters, in which 
the scribe has added at the end his qualification 


lipikaréna ‘the scribe," in Khardsb¢hi characters. 
Dr. Biahler says ‘this looks like a joke or a boast, 
os if Pada, proud of his accomplishments, had 
been anxious to make it apparent that be knew 
more than the ordinary characters. Andas he was 
in the royal service, it ia not unlikely that he 
may have acquired a knowledgeof the Eharishthl 
during a stay in a northern office.’ It ia strange 
how exactly history repeats iteelf in India. At 
the present day, a EKiyasth in Bihir, who writes a 
document in the Kaithi character in a Government 
office, makes it a point of honour to subscribe hia 
own name, as writer, in the Persian character, the 
Kaithi being the direct descendant of the Brihma 
Alphabet, and the Persian well corresponding ta 
the Semitic Khardah¢ht. 

Having thos cleared the way by his historical 


1 [Market girls were thus taught in Upper Burma up to the last generation, say, 3) yours ago, ~ En, | 
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and derivative signs. 


He rightly observes that the only safe way to 
compare the Bribma with Semitic signs is 
(1) that the comparison must be based on the 
oldest forma of the Indian Alphabet, and on actu- 
ally oceurring Semitic signs of one and the same 
period ; (2) that the comparison may inelude only 
such irregular equations, ascan be supported by 
analogies from other cases, where nations bave 
borrowed foreign alphabets; and (3) that the 
comparison must shew that these are fized 
principles of derivation. Applying these sound 
rules it soon appeared that, while the Southern 
Semitic churacters could not be considered as the 
origin of the Brilhma Alphabet, it beeame poesible 
to identify im the latter all the twenty-two 
Northern Semitic letters, and to explain the 
formation of the numerous derivative signs, 
which the Indians were compelled to add. A 
table is given shewing, letter by letter, the 
connexion between, on the one hand, the Archaic 
Phoenician, and the Moabite stone characters, 
and, on the otber hand, those of India; and, given 
the principles of derivation which Dr. Bihler 
lays down, the resemblance between the cha- | 
ractera leaps to the eyee. The following quo- 
tation illustrates this principle in a few words, 
and as clearly as possible. 

i examination of the Brihma Alphabet 
shovel ib fullnniy cktat chactstecaibiel 4 it 
(1) ‘The letters are set up as straight as possible, and 
they are, with few exceptions, made equal in beight, | 
(2) The majority consists of vertionl lines with | 
appendages attached mostly at the foot, cocasionally 















itigeniods te his’ suggestion that: in‘oertain cases 
the substitution of a dot ina Inter Indian form 
for a circle im an older Indian one, indicates 
wrote with pen and ink. For the actual forms of 
the lettera in Dr. Bahbler’s table the student 
must be referred to his article, but the following 
gives the net result (without giving the actual 
forms) of his inquiries in a succinct shape :— 





at the foot and at the top, or rarely in the middle: bat 1(Bhattipriln) 
there ia no cose Where the appendage bas been added to | | ta (omus~dira) 
the top alone. oe 
(2) At the topof the characters appear mostly the ends Tat 
of vertical lines, less frequently straight horizontal lines. | 7 
still more rarely curves on the pointe of angles opening | | aa 
dowowards, and, qnite exeeptionally im the case of tha | hehe 
letter ma, two linea rising upwards. In no case does the Py mae 
top show several angles, placed side by side, witha fd (med.), af (init. 
vertical of slanting line hanging down from it, ora and med.) 
triangle ora circle with a pendant line. . i, § (init. and med.) 
The principles, or tendencies, which produced thoze | pha 
characteristics, seem to be a certain pedantic formaliem, a chha 
desire to have sigue well acited for the formation of | ai 


regular lines, and o strong aversion against all top- 
heavy characters. The natural result was that o 
number of the Semitic signa had to be turned topay- 
turvy or to be laid on their sides, while the triangles or 
double angles, ocenrring at the tops of others, had to be 
cot tid of by some contrivance or other, A further | 
change in the position of the signa had to be made, when | 
the Hindus began to write from the left to the right. | 
They had, of course, to be turned from the right to the 





G. A. ‘Gureesen: 
Howrah, 144h May 1895, 





4, Tu eceiesberisins 082s thle, <I: sober ‘meanchieia tink tasaeten 
of Abdagases haa lately been described by Dr. Hoernle, 
in which the Ebardebthi letters ron from left to right. 


See Pro, A. 3. B, May 1895, 
* In the modern Hebrew ain is used ta represent é in 
trausliteruting foreign European words, 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE, 
BY FP. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A 

HE late Mahiraja of Travancore observed, in one of his public lectures, that if India 
could be considered a microcosm of the world, Travancore could be with greater jastifi- 
cation regarded aa the epitomo of all India. The observation was made with special reference 
to the variegated natural featores of Travancore and to her equally rich and varied flora and 
faina, It is, however, no less applicable to her population, It would be difficult, indeed, 
to find elsewhere in India, in so limited an area, a people so varied and typical of the 
mixed races that inhabit it, The two predominant factora of Indian civilization — the 
rile and the Pre-Aryan — are to be found in Travancore in every degree of fusion, From 
the aboriginal Kagikar, or hillman, to the Vaidika Nambiri Brabmaoa, what stages of the 
meeting and mingling of the two races can we not perceive in the endless distinctions of caste 
so eminently characteristic of the extreme South of India! The subtle forces set in motion by the 
yreat Aryan race to subdue and absorb into its own polity the earlier races of India may be still 
seen at full work in Travancore. And there, again, may be seen, taking place under the very eyes 
of the observer, the gradual evolution of all the forms of marriage known to the student, — 
endogamous, exogamous, polyandrous, polygamous, punalvan, and what not,’ Arrested in 
conseqnence at different stages of their natural growth, may be seen also all conceivable laws of 
inheritance. Eqnally diversified and full of philological import is the language of the country, 
Exacily as the practised ear perceives all possible stages of corruption between pure Tamil and 
pure Maluyilam, on passing from one end of the land to the other, — say from Cape Comorin to 
Paravir; 60 also may the critical student notice all varieties of mongrel mixtures of Sanskrit 
and Tamil, as he descends from the proud poems of the erudite few to the popular ditties of 
the illiterate many,—from a Bhdéshé-Sdbuntalam, for instance, to a Térrampétiu? Every phase, 
too, in the evolution of that all-embracing conglomeration of faiths, ceremonies, and 
philosophies, called the Hindi Religion, from the grossest fetishism, worship,of trees, of snakes, 
of evil spirits and what not, to the highest Vedantic school of Samkarichirya, — himself sup- 
posed to be a native of the place, — finds in Travancore its votary to this day, — not to speak 
of the numerous representatives of foreign religions, such as the Syrian Christians, who claim 
to have received their gospel direct from Saint Thomaa himself. With regard to manners, 
customs, dress, and ornamenta, infinite is the variety that obtains. Ench caste would appear 
. to have been bent upon originating and appropriating to itself a particular form of these natoral 
adjuncta ofsocial organization. Even more tempting than all this pleasing variety, is, to the 
student of Indian ethnology, the general air of primitive simplicity that, despite its complications, 
pervades the entire society, ita language and institutions, its manners and traditions. And tho 
air of primitiveness is by no means deceptive. Most of these social peculiarities are in troth 
bot strange survivals of what at different stages was the rule in all India, at any 
rate in the peninsular portion of it. Endless particulars from the daily routine of 
individual and social life might be given to illustrate how strangely things survive in 
this land, though long extinct elsewhere; but suffice it here to say that Travancore seems to 
have played, in Indian anthropology, the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferons 
stratum. And it iseasy to understand why it should have been so. No internal revolution 
seems to have ever convalsed her social system so as to efface the past, to which her own 
remarkably conservative nature inclined her tosteadfastly adhere ; and as for the violent changes 
outside her domains, they seem to have never reached her till their fury was spent, #0 that 





1 Fide L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, Ponatuan i the Pipa type (a form of polyaadies), 

3 This term means " a song on the apparition,” and narrates the story of Bilappadigdram, the ancient Tamil 
epic. It is being fast supplanted in popular favour by more moders eonge and seems to have bat a skort term of 
life now before it. 
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aan: floating ray in the Faia of time, their foduence came to be felt, the nett, or meee ierg 
results alone sank into the structure of her society to be preserved unmolested for ages to 
follow. This taking allin all, Travancore, I earnestly believe, deserves more attention 
from the students of Indian history than at first sight hor apparent geographical and 
historical isolation would seem to entitle her to; her population being so remarkably varied 
and typical, and the social fabric a veritable mine of precious antiquities in many « 
department of anthropology. 


To the best of my knowledge the mine remains onworked—nay even unnoticed — 
up to date, I do not complain that the bistory of the people is yet to be written; but I con- 
fess Tam surprised to find that the political history of this principality, one of the most 
nuncient in all India, is itself o blank beyond the immediate present. Even of the 
ruling dynasty, whose origin, Mr. Shongoonny Menon obwerves,? tradition reckons 
as coeval with creation itself, what information are we in a position to offer to the 
critical historian beyond oa couple of centuries ago? The Travancore Government 
Almanac‘ publishes, no doubt, year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1935 A, D., as 
having immediately preceded the present Mahirija; but, apart from such indefinite and 
suspicious Dames as ‘ Wanant Moofa Rajah,"§ which cannot but detract from the scientific 
value of the document, what littl I know from independent and indubitable sources of 
knowledge is not in favour of its accuracy. Mr. Shoogoonny Menon begins, indeed, hig 
History with Brahmé the Creator, but he fills up his first chapter, which brings down 
the account to Mirtéydavarman, who began his rule jost 164 years ago, i. ¢, within 
the memory inall probability of the historian’s own grandfather, with such questionable 
materials us to render it difficult to rebut Mr, Sewell’s condemnation of the whole as devoid of 
historical value.’ Considering that of the political history of the country, of the history of 
the unquestionably ancient royal dynasty itself, we know so little, it is no wonder that we 
should know atill less in the more obscure and less attractive branches of Travancore 
archeology. 


Bot how long are we to remain in what I cannot but describe as a Ismentable, if not 
disgraceful, condition of ignorance F Toa native of Travancore — and I am one — it cannot 
but be galling to have to wait till competent foreign scholars find leisure to investigate and 
enlighten him on the history of his own fatherland. He would rather, whether fully qualified 
for it or not, gird up his loingand be doing something, than be simply mouning over the fact till 
the fortunate advent of a competent savant. But even should one be willing to wait, the 
sources of sure information, the facts and things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with 
equal placid patience. With the rapid spread of education and the general uprising and 
commingling of the masses, the very things of archwological import are fast vanishing ont of 
sight. No one with wakeful eyes could live a decade now in Travancore without being con- 
stantly reminded of the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress is washing away 
all old landmarks, even in this retired creek of the so-called “ changeless East.” Traditional beliefa, 
ways, and manners sre dissolving like spectres in the air. Every caste seems bent now upon 
viving up its own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and ornaments, and even the 
modes of speech, of some other, which it supposes to be superiorto itself, What traita of the 
primitive Dravidian Vénid chiefs could one discover in the Anglicized Nair, or of the Vedic 
uge of simplicity in the Nambiiri police constable? However desirable such changes may be 
from other points of view, to the antiquarian they cannot be more gratifying than the too rapid 
aliiagtans of an animaleole can be to the microscopist. To neglect vaccination and 





B-Hids thin eqeising sucbinel ois: Msee cca Winnats Wiliee of Hummes 
* Vide page 43, Part IT. of the Almanac for 1894. 
* Means but ' ‘the roling sovereign of Travancore,’ * Wanaut’ being Vlotd or Travancore, and ‘ Moota Rajah" 
or Mitts Tampirin, being being the popular way of styling the eldest member of the royal family, 
* Fede Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IL, part treating of Travancore. 
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to trust to firi/fw? is certainly not desirable; to indulge in padaiyan® or mock fights, in thes: 
days of peace, might be even more culpable: but when the fr#ffu and padaiyani are gone for 
Good, the historian will look in vain for equally good aud clear evidences of the past history of 

The damp atmosphere of Travancore is another source of dread. Té is fast ¢ molishing 
and disintegrating sources of information of tha highest scientific value possible. A 
host of historical temples with valuable inscriptions are fast going to rnins. Left to 
the dissolving inflnoences of nature, or worse still, to the tender mercies of Mardmut 
coolies,? the temples of the land, with their many and diverse architectural peculiarities and 
memorable historical associations and inscriptions, will before long either quietly cease to be, 
oF #0 utterly change their aspect as to present no Meaning to the future inquirer, Our sources 
of historical information then, both ethnical and epigraphical, seem to be all equally moribund, 
muttering, as it were with their dying gasp: “Observe now or never!" How important, how 
helpful, these dying declarations of the past are often found to be, only those who have dealt 
with them ean know, and, if [ here venture to catch and interpret some of the still voices of 
antiquity in the midst of which I live, with a view mainly to awaken general interest in our 
history, I have no other justification to offer, no other apology to make, than that they might 
¢re long cease to be heard at all, : 

I propose to bogin the study with the royal house of Travancore, and I propose 
also to confine my attention at present to what light can be secured from Public stone 

OF all the materials available to the critical student of Indian history, inscriptions, 
as far as they go, are the very best, It may be possible, indeed, 'to extract a few scattered 
grains of historic truth from the old and genuine Purdnas, but only those that have made 
the trial can be aware of the difficaltiss and doabts with which the process is beset, 
Even when the genuineness of ao Purdua is settled beyond doubt, and ita age determined, 
one ought to have an extraordinary fund of faith, or, as it is called, "piety," to lack a sense of 
insecurity, as one threads one’s way through the endless accounts of dévas and aruras, and 
discerns here and there a glimmering, and perhaps distorted, view of matters earthly and 
human. But whatever may be the historical value of the real and old Ash{idaia-Puridnas, to 
follow the Sthala-Mahdtmyas as faithful guides would imply an uoconditioual sarrender of all 
canons of historic criticism, They all profess to be integral portions of the old Bighteen Purdnas ; 
but it is an open secret that their manipulation can scarcely be said to have yet ended. To qnote 
a familiar ingtance, the Inte Mr. Minakshisundaram Pillai of Trichinopoly, the last of the Tami 
bards, nsed to supply Sthala-Purdaas on order; and I know a respected and scholarly physi- 
cian in Edttayam is to this day engaged in writing a Mahdtmya in Sanskrit on his own house- 
hold deity. Bat whether old or new, it wonld be a satisfaction to find in these works of skill 
even remote references-to events historical. For, true to their function, these religious com- 
positions begin and end with gods, and condescend to chronicle only their miraculous dealings 
with friends and foes. 

Local traditions in some countries may subserve historical purposes, though the logical rule 
for the rapid deterioration of their testimony has always to be kept in view. But in Southern 
India, all legendary lore is of the most mischievously misleading clmracter. We cannot travel 
far, even in Travancore, without constantly coming across hills, valleys, streams, temples, 

* Ordifu is = village feast generally in honour of the heroine of the Silappadigdram, celebrated as a: 
disinfectant of small.pox, exactly as it was resorted to in the daya of that old Tamil epic; — wile page 81, 








Swuminatha Iyor's edition. 3 
" Means literally ‘ battle array.” It is ao disorderly drunken march-past in torchlight, often ending in 


* Day labourers in the Government Public Works department, Morimut is a word of Arabic origin used in 
Travancore to mark off the native Publio Works agency from that usder European engiacers. 
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and hamlets, which are fondly believed to be counected with the incidents of the MahdbAdrata 
and the Rémdyana, As observed by Dr. Burnell, most of them are “merely attempts at 
explanation of the unknown through carrent idens, which, in Southern India, amount to the 
inevest elements of Hindi mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources.”"!” In Travancore, 
even the legitimate names of places, of idols, of castes, of religious dignitaries, and of, social 
ceremonies, which, when carefully understood, bear clear historical allusions, are strangely 
twisted and corrupted to suit fanciful derivations under the influence of the same myth-making 
tendencies. 


. Literature is another of the resources usually open to the student of history, and even in India, 
too, much valuable and reliable information may be gleaned from the ancient literary writings, 80 
long as their authors had the good sense to be trae to nature and man, and to dispense with the 
erutches of “divine machinery," 50 uniformly found at every turn in their later Emping career. 
But, anbappily for usin Southern India, we know how soon the Tamil literature degenerated and 
fost its healthy realism. Copper-plate documents, temple and palace records, and what are 
called granthavari, or connected accounts, in respectable households of long standing, are 
less pretentious, thongh often more fruitful, sources of information ; but even these are certainly 
juferior in point of reliability to comtemporary stone inscriptions in open and public places. 

Copper-plate grants, being mostly the private property of individnals or corporations, always 
present the chance of turning out to be forgeries in favour of vested interests. As for the other 

records, it is always impossible to rebut the charge of corruption or interpolation, since they have 

frequently to be transcribed — mostly by angnalified hands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. Unless, therefore, we have clear 
internal evidence, or other collateral information, it is seldom safe to Jean on crumbling cadjans, 

however venerable. On the other hand, a contemporary inscription in a place of public resort, 

if once deciphered, and its age determined, will afford for ever a footing to the historian assure 
and firm as the rock on which it is engraved. It would seem, then, to be the very firat duty of 

those who crave for more light on the past of Travancore to aacertain whether auch incontro- 

vertible epigraphical evidence is available in this ancient principality, before proceeding to utilize 

less trustworthy sources of information. Fortunately for us, inscriptions are not altogether 

rare in Travancore. I have with me something over one hundred of these ancient stone 

documenta, taken from different quarters, mostly from places sonth of Trivandram, and, though 

confining my attention, for the present, to the light they shed on the history of the royal 

house, I shall have an opportunity of illustrating their general historical value. 


One word more I feel bound to add in the way of preface. Since most of the docoments 1 
have now the pleasure to place before the reader are in the Chéra-Pandya or Vaj}jelutta 
Alphabet, the translation I give of them ought to be considered tentative only, The 
characters of this alphabet, which according to some authorities is the only one original to 
India, are not yet fully made ont, Ont of 180 letters, which onght to make it up, Dr. Barnell's 
conjectural Plate (No. XVII. in bis South-Indian PaleograpAy) is able to supply only o6. 
Until, therefore, photo-lithographed copies of the facsimiles with me are placed before the 
scientific public, and my readings and renderings subjected ta searching criticism, I have no 
right to claim entire confidence. I may, however, in the meantime, say that each of the 
inscriptions I have to depend upon has received my best and most anxions attention, and 
that gufficient time has been allowed to elapse since the collection was completed for patient. 
study and reflexion. I shall further indicate, as we go on, whatever doubts or difficulties still 
strike me as material to my interpretation. The whole being thus but provisional, I have not 
made the translations altogether and strictly literal, which would be but rendering them nearly 
unintelligible in the absence of the originals for reference. They are nevertheless as faithful as 
T can make them in the circumstances. 


4 Vide Burnell, Sowth-Indian Palwography, lntrodaction, page 1. 
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Tho Soversigns of Travancore in the 4th and 5th Centuries M. E. 

I now proceed to select a period, which is an absolute blank in the history of Travancore, 
agit nowstands, The listof 35 sovereigns given in the Travancore Government Almanac begine, 
as I have already said, with 1335 A. D., so that from the 14th century downwards, we have 
some sort of account to give of the Travancore royal dynasty, whether absolutely correct or not. 
In Mr. Shangoonny Menon'’s Hisfory, too, we have some sort of account, however interrupted 
or loose, only from that date downwards, “In the Kollom year 5 (830 A, D.),"" writes 
this author, “ Udaya Marthands Vaormah Kulasekhara Perumal died, but his successor’s name 
aud the particnlars of his reign are not traceable from the records, The names and other 
particulars of many of the succeeding kings are also not in the records." He then goes on 
with his narrative only from 505 M. E., or 1830 A. D., when, sccording to him, the accounts of 
the pagoda at Vycome™ shew that king Adityavarman “assomed authority over the affai 





irs of 
that Davaswam”™ or temple, Thos, then, it is clear we have now no information whatever 
to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar era.“ Leaving the earlier periods for later 
research I shall now consider the last two eenturies of this blank epoch, riz., the fourth and 
fifth centuries M. E., and shall try to see how far inscriptions can help in filling up the gap 
with anthentic facts and dates. 

I. 

In the very opening year of this period, viz. 301 M.E., or 1125 A. D., we find Sri-Vira- 
Eéralavarmanruling over Travancore. The document—a public stone inscription —in proof 
of the fact comes from a deserted village, called Chéjapuram, about a mile to the east of 
Oluganachéri, the transit stution between Tinnevelly and Trivandram. In this deserted village 
stands the neglected temple of BAjéndra-Ch6]ésvara, to complete the ruin of which not many 
the place to speak; bot if any one wishes to verify the document I have now to present, 
it is to be found on the western wall of that shrine, engraved in old Tami! characters in four 
long lines. It is, I think, sdvisable to warn the visitor that the temple ia fall of poisonous 
stakes! The doenment I depend upon rans thos :— 

| ze Old Tami]"* He AT ne 2 PibcA. nn Pa A, 

Wo. 5 Sea T Garrent. Chéjapuram Inscription of Vira-Kérajavarman. 

“ Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite’ the year $01, since the appearance of Kollam, 
with the San in the sign of Leo (i. ¢., in the Malabar month Chiigam), we, the loyal chieftains’ 
of Bri-Vira-Eérajavarman, flourishing in Vépida, (eis.) Danatjaiyan Kandan of Varokkappalhi, 


Srl-Toiigappalla (?) Sri-Saiyan alias Sri ‘Sakkariyndhan of Mangiir, Kagnan Govindan, the 





11 Fide page 80, Shungoonny Menon's History of Travancore, | ; 
ra LA dha rather Vaikam, ia a populous village aboot a miles to the south of Cochin. According to 
Dr. Gundert, the word means‘ alluvial deposit,’ pointing to the probable geological origin of the place. The local 
deity is called Kilappar, obviously a corruption of Kiyilappan, showing that the namo Kéyil most have been once 
used to designate the spot, exactly as Chidambaram waa in the days of the early Baiva saints, 
18 Vide page 93, Shungoonny Menon's History of Travancore. ' 
14 The report on the Travancore census of 1891 says: “ The Int Perumal was installed about SHA. D. 
about 12 centuries after this there is no authentic record of any valoe,”"" — Fide page 179, Vel, L | 
8 The numeral above indiestes the serial momber of the inscriptions aa made use of in this paper, while the one 
low gives the number aa in register. ye 
exes ‘he description above the line refers to the characters, and the ono below to the language of each inscription, 
For a specimen of Old Tamil characters, see Dr. Hultasch's facsimile of Héjariju's inecription, No. 1, in Vol, Ht. 
Part I. of South-Indian Inscriptiows, That inscription is a specimen also of what I call Sen-Tamil Current 
ith reforence to the language of the document, ; | 
wage sre are tho controversies with regard to the interpretation of this expression as found in the Tirnnelli 
copper-plate grant, For the opinions of Mr, Whish, Sir Walter Elliot, Dr. Burnell, Dr. Caldwell,and Dr, Hultzsch, 
see ante, Vol, XX. pp. 235,299, Here, however, the word ‘ opposite’ evidently means - equivalent ta, | 
1 ‘The expression ia amaifije sdhibirar, — They were feudal chiefs and not ‘paid agents, a far as I can 
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brief writer? (private secretary ?), and Kéralasitoha Pallavaraiyan alias Vikraman Kupran of 
LUlliruppo hill, in the discharge of our official agency, do make over the tax in paddy and 
money, due from Vadaseri, to this side of Mummnudi-Chéle-nallir, as a gift to the god, to be 
utilized for supplying every day four néli of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, areca-nuts and 
betel, and also one perpetual lamp, to the Mahidéva of the temple of Bajandra-Chélés- 
vara, in Mummadgi-Chéla-nallia alias Kathir, and in order that the arrangement might 
Inst as long aa the sun and the moon endure, we make the gift, solemnly pouring water on the 
altar, and cause also the grant to be engraved on stone.” 


This document proves that Sri-Vira-Eérajavarman was reigning in Travancore, in the 
first month of the first year of the fourth century of the Malabar Era, or roughly speaking 
about the latter half of August 11252 It proves also that Travancore, or Vépad™ as 
it was then ealled, was under him a well-organized principality with loyal feudal chieftains 
to transtet pablic business in her name, and levied taxes, as she does to this day, both in 
kind ond in cash. The Government dues even in these backward days, with heavy 
militiry charges, could not have been anything but moderate and fair, as the whole revenue of 
the tract of country, as set apart for the purposes of the grant here recorded, was considered 
adequate to furnish daily but 4 ndli of rice and sundries to the Mabidéva of the RAajéndra- 
Ch5idsvara temple. This temple, as the name indicates, was founded in honour of the 
famous Eastern Chilukysa-Chéja emperor, Rajéndra-Chéla,™ who, according to the latest 
researches, ruled from 1063-1112 A. D. over almost the whole of the Madras Presidency, from 
Kaliiza in Orissa to Vilifiim on the Malabar Coast.2’ The cireamstances under which Sri-Vira- 
Kérala of Vénid was prompted to dedicate so pionsly a portion of his revenue toa temple 
founded by a foreign monarch are, of course, now difficult to determine; but if 1 om at 
liberty to venture a hypothesis, I suspect the graut was meant, iu all probability, as a political 
peace-offering to the representatives of the Chila power in the land™ It being but thirteen 
years after the death of Rajéudra, Végid must have been, about this time, just recovering from 
the terrible shock it had received from the victorious arma of that great conqueror, whose forces, 
after dobduing the five Pandyas,® overran all Nifijinid, and advanced ng far to the west as the 
ancient seaport of Vilijam™ about 10 miles to the south of Trivandram. Rajéndra’s was no 
passing whim of conquest. His vigilanceextended over every part of his territories, and he did 
all he could to consolidate them into one enduring empire. He transformed Kéttir, the chief city 
of Sough Travancore, into Mammudi-Chila-nalldz — " “the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Chély,” and left there, not merely the temple of Mahidéva noticed in the document bwfore na, 
but what is more, a powerfal “standing army" to watch over his interestsin this distant corner 
of his dominions. The Oddars* and Chaluppars,™ so common all over the southern districts and 
in Trivandram, mark to this day the extent of the old Chilukya sway in the land. Iam afraid, 
therefore, that Sri-Vira-Kerala was making bot a virtueof necessity, when he thus yielded u p the 
taxon the tract of land between Két}ir and Vadaséri for the support of the “great god” of 











The original reads elutiu-chchipu-vari- pas, 
™ The equation for the conversion of the Malabar or Kollam era tothe Christian is 4 824§. I use the Malabar 
year throughout, as it is the one still current in the country, 

" Vinija is one of the twolvedistricts of low or vulgar Tamil according to Tamil grammarians, The Kérals- 
(ipaiti makes itone of the divisions of Kerala. It is derived from of] = love or desire, either directly or through 
efa, Fdedd would mean, therefore, ‘ the land of love‘ of * the lovely land," | 

"1 (Or, of his grandfather, the Ch'ja king of the same nama, ] date, Vol. XX. p. 276. 

™ Tansy Chile power advisedly, for it seems probable that Rajindra’s dominions in the South fell to the lotof 
the CbMlas rather than to the Eastern Chélukyas. 

Fitta fan tipi mipavarsairarum kellie RHipsi-kk'tHilal ptlameal, Kalingatle Porani, 

Fila! kon wu Viliden-alittaden §ilai kop 'adum dandu koadssilav!, Kalingatiu Parani, 

oy Binehis ia called “ Mummui-Caila"” in an insoription dated the l4th year of his reign ; — vide Dr.Hultasch's 
Report for TER, 

™ Called silaippadai in an inscription which F hare, dated in the #th yoar of his reign. 

®@ The word is evidently a corruption of Chalukkar or Ghalukyas, 
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Rajéndea, The inscription, however, proves, _— one chtup, that the Veni gen ecite Was 
graduallr emerging, with the opening years of the fourth century M. E., from the effects of the 
Chilukya-Chola eclipse. The receipt of mo grant is an acknowledgment of the right of the 
grantor to make the grant. His action argues, therefore, both practical shrawdness and 
statesmanlike sagacity on the part of Vira-Kéraln; for he is shewn thus to have fully recognized 
the situation and made the best of it. 

TI. 

That the poliey of conciliation with an enemy too powerful to at once overcome, was 
only « preliminary for the recoyery of lost territories, as opportanities occurred, is proved by the 
documont I have next to present, dated just eighteen years later, This inscription comes 
from Tiruvallam,” 4 petty village near the old mouth™ of the Karamanai river, about 
four miles to the south of the Trivandram fort. Within a rectangalar enclosure, on the 
eastern bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the easternmost, dedicated to 
Mahadéva, is cortainly the oldest, The middle one — the smallest of the three — is 1ow said 
to be sacred to Brahmi, and it is on its western wall that the following grant is inscribed, 
fa rather emall and superficial Vattelutta characters, running over ten closely packed lines. 
Being close to a holy bathing gAdf, still in use, and being in some measure related to the 
central temple in the capital, all the three shrines are in pretty good condition, thongh, 
bocause of the exposed situation, the inscription itself is fully open to the effacing influences 
ofthe sun and rain. The translation of this rather lengthy record would run thos :— 


2 Vattelutta : ’ | reel) | 

No. 4. “Old Malaysian” Tiruvallam Inscription of Vira-Eérajnvarman, 

“ Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 319, with Jupiter in the sign of Scorpio, and the 
san in Capricornus (i. 2, the Malabar month of Makaram), was done the following doed.™ 
Tefiganids, balonging to the loyal chieftains of Scl-Vira-Kérajavarma Tiruvadi, graciously 
raling over Véold, being recovered,™ the said chieftains make over in writing the tax payable 
ia paddy within the area of Nigamattir, amounting to * *, and the duties called ciévudu and 
alajeredu, as well a3 the tax on hand looms, in order to provide daily, in all, 7 ndli of rice, 
for the use of Brihmana worshippers (mamaskdram ), and for evening offerings to the Malia 
diva, Tirakkaggappin,™ and Gagapatiin the temple of Tiruvallam, and also to provide once-a 
month one candelabram (dfpamdid), for each of tho (first) two deities. Accordingly 
from this tims forwards, Mahidéva shall have two n@li of rice, Tirnkkannanpan two 
nai, Gagnpati one ndli, and the worshipping Brihmanas two mili. Moreover, the cight 
coins? given in addition by the men of Eapenséri, being also handed over as néli, to Nirina 
Tidar, he shall make a set-off with that money for the amount he has invested in the purchase 
of Aruviyir-compound, and he shall further, after making forthwith o flower gardeo therein, 
supply the three deities with two garlands each, anid take for himself ( in return for his 
labour) the boiled rice offered to the gods, Niriga Tiadar, on his part, while accepting the 
aforesaid grantof the tax due from Nigamattir, amounting in paddy to * * , and the duty 
called olagerwdu, as well as the tax on hand looms and the 8 coins given as nfii, agrees to 
collect the said dues in half-yearly payments, to grant receipts therefor, to meet the charges 
thereon, and to furnish the d‘pimald, as well as the garlands from the flower garden (a now 


a Follum means, according to Dr. Guodert, a place for watating Sxlde. Woald not pS meen the Bame ip 
tlerut: chellavum vellarweh wardthikkuch ia the Biea-Puriles f 

" This river seema to have frequently altered its place of discharge even in recent times, Tho shifting boundary 
of the two adjoining iluly ia a guide aa to what the course was, when the alministrative divisions were Laat arranged, 

= Old Milayijam diffevs bat little from current Tamil. [ shoold bare reckoned it as Sen-Tamil but for 
certain infloxions —for instance raruvidu instead of reruvada ; n7masbirattinny instead of nwnicuk irattiriny, 

Boyde kari yam-deide” isan expletive to introduce a document. ™ The word ia diyittaH. 

™ There is nothing to abew that the Tamil saint of this name hed ever = temple at thia spot, The word 
relera only to Kyiahga, now the presiding deity. 

7 Achevw clearly moans coin, though it is impowble now to dete-mine tts valve. 
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directed to be opened), If Nirigpa TAdar [should ever fail ],°* the Tillage association, the 
Bidira Tiruvadi,” and the temple managers are empowered to carry out this arrangement, 
as long as the moon and the stars endare, through such sgencies as they might be pleased to 
nominate.” 

We have here irrebuttable evidence of the continuance of Sri-Vira-Kéra]avarman's 
ruleup to Makara 319 M. E., or roughly spoaking up to the end of January L144. 
How long his reign lasted, or when it actually commenced, we have as yet no meane of 
determining; but that it did last for 18 years and 5 months at the least is established by the two 
inscriptions before us, The addition in the second document of Tiruvadi, or “holy feet,” to 
the name of the sovereign, if it means anything at all, may be taken to indicate 
the expansion of his dominions and the consequent growth of his power, since we first met 
with him. The re-establishment of his authority, so far to tho north as Trivandram, affords of 
course clearer evidence of the same. Though I have not yet been able to identify the exact 
locality of Tehganad, I hare no doubt it must have embraced the sea-coast from Téngapaynam 
on the mouth of the Kalitturai river to Tiruvallam, inclading the famous seaport of ViliZam. 
The cneiny, from whose hands Tepzanid is here recorded to have been recovere i, may bave 
been, therefore, the representatives of the very same Chéla power that Kéralavarman, in the 
earlier part of his career, found it wise to conciliate. 

As for other inferences from the inscription before us, particularly abont village 
associations, temple authorities, and the curious personage, Bhatfiraka Tiruvadi, | would fain 
wait till our data accumulate. It is quite the fashion nowadays to suppose that ancient native 
Indian government was despotism, pore and simple, and I would wait till more facts 
are brought to oar notice about the constitution and powers of the early village associations of 
Travancore, before [ venture to disenas the soundness of this gencral assumption, When 
we remember the diverse secular functions the Hinda temples! were designed to discharge, 
besides being places of divine worship, we cannot be really too curious about their constitution 
and management. But I would allow the Buddbist monk, Bhattdraka, to go once more 
in proof, through his slow evolution of Bhattiraka Tirnvadi, Badira Tiruvadi, Balira Tiruvadi 
aud Pashira Tiravadi, before I would identify him with the modern Pishfradi, whose puzzling 
position among the Malabar castes, balf monk and half Inyman, is far from being accounted for 
by the silly and fanciful modern derivation of Pishdrakal + (di, Pishéraka! being more 
mysterious than Pishdradi itself." 

A word or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in the above document would prove more 
pertinent to onr present inquiry; but [am gorry I have failed, even after repeated inspection 
of the original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand symbols given to signify the quantity 
of paddy, but also what is intended to be read by the combination of letters which, as for as I 
can discern, look like ‘chévadu’ and ‘elajerudu’ — terms which convey no intelligible meaning 
tome. From the context I take them to stand for certain duties then levied. The tax on 
looms is clear enongh, though there is no means of discovering its amount, It must have been 
but a trifle, considering the total expenditure charged on all the revenues pet apart by this 
deed. The word néli is another obsolete term, which I take to mean ‘capital.’ Considering 


™ The expressions within square brackets are conjecturally supplied, while those within the semi-circular 
brackets are additions to render the meaning clearer. 

* Bidira is a corruption of Bhattiruks, in which fall form, too, the word is often found. 
holy feet of VepAd.” 

“| They were fortresses, treasuries, ooart-houses, parks, fairs, exhibition sheds, balla of leapoing and of pleasure, 
all in one. 

‘3 | regret to observe that the Trarancore Census Report, 1341, adopte this absurd derivation, Soe Vol, 1, pages 
743 and 745. 

* This applies to all subsequent inscriptions. The symbols are arbitrary contractions of words and numerals, 
and difficult, therefore, of conjecture. 
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the difficulties of the Valteluttu Alphabet in general, and the faintness of this inseription in 
particular, I have reason to be gratified that it has only served toattest at least Sri-Vira-Kérala- 
varman's rule in 1144 A. D. and the re-eatablishment of his authority in Teiganid. 


iit. 


Seventeen years later we get a glimpse of another sovereign of Vénid. On Saturday, the 
7th Idavam 336 M. E., the throne of Vénad was occupied by Sri-Vira-Ravivarma Tiru- 
vedi. The anthority for this statement is an inscription in old Tamil, in four Jong lines on the 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted village near Olugunsachéri, now called 
Puravachéri, a name as much fallen from its original proud designation of Puravari-chatur- 
védimangalam, as the village itself from its former pristine glory. For the benefit of 
such as may wish to verify this document, I must note that the priest in charge of this 
temple is an inveterate heavily-worked pluralist, and his movementa are ‘more incalculable 
than’ most mundane phenomens, so that one onght to go prepared to stay at Olugunachéri for 
a week to catch a glimpse of this servant of many gods and to be admitted into the courtyard 
of the pagoda. Yet if you believe the priest (and it would be profane not to do 80), the pijds 
are most regularly performed: only, if you go there in the day time, they are going to be 
performed at night, and if you go there at night, they will have been finished daring day ! 
The inscription would ran thus in English ; — 

No. mA bon-Temij Gasesnk Puravachéri Inscription of Vira-Ravivarman. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the year 336, after the appearance of Kollam, with 
the sun six days old in the sign of Taurus (i, ¢., the 7th Idavam), Satorday, Makayiram star,“ 
was the following deed in cadjan passed :—The loyal chieftains of Srl-Vira-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, 
graciously ruling over Véniid, declare that with the object of providing for the daily offerings 
to the Alvir in (the temple of) Puravaravu, in Puravari-chaturvédimafgalam, and for a 
perpetual lamp to the same deity, are granted under firuvidaiyd{{am tenure, to last ag long aa 
the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy lands, irrigated by the Chirir channel 
of Talakkodi, and by the waters of Cheyyinéri tank in Chiiravayal, viz., Unnandittai, measuring 
b+35+ 5}, and Puduviir Milai measuring yy, making a total of 48+-y45 lands, the dues on 
which ot the rates of assessment obtaining in the village amounting to mdftdl] 7 * * , the 
servants of this Alvar, shall lease ont, levy, and canse to be measared at the door of the pandira™ 
(granary), as per temple measure called puravariydn, and conduct the above aaid expenses 
withont failare. The four boundaries of the lands, thna set apart, are ordered tobe marked off 
by demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus, and in order that the allowances 
might continue without let or hindrance, this deed itself is commanded to be inscribed on stone 
and copper, in witness whereof are our signatures: Paollilan Aiyan (signatare). Chiigan 
Raigan (signature), Narfiynapan Saikeran ( signatore ), Kédai Dévan ( signature ), and sign 
manual," 


This proves that Sri-Vira-Ravivarman was on the throne of Travancore on the 7th Idayam 
3365 M. E., or about the end of May 1161 A. D. It being but seventeen yeara since we saw Srt- 
Vira-Eéralavarman, recovering possession of Tehganid, we may rightly presume that ‘Sri-Vira- 
Ravivarman was his immediate successor. Pullilan Aiyan“ and others who signed this document 
were probably the feudal chieftains who conducted the edministration of the dey, Tajakkudi 
being in the very confines of the present eastern boundary of Travancore, we may take this 
grant as evidencing the extension of the Vénid sovercignty all over the south. It is noteworthy 





44 Makayiram is Malayilam for Mrigatratam, o atar about the head of Orion. It meana bere the lunar man. 
sion on ths day, 

# Panddram or bhagddram means usually the king's treasury. 

 Aiyan ia here no title, but the name of the person himself, 
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that the measurement of the lands given is in the style’ still followed in the Tanjore district. 
There waa, further, about this time, no standard of measures and weightsaanywhere in Southern 
India, each temple using its own under the name of the local deity, There are two revenue 
terms in this record, the significance of which [ have not succeeded in finding out. 
These are firuridaiyd/tam tenure and mdttal, 


Qn the western wall of the same temple at Puravari occurs another inscription 
in eight long lines relating to this identical grant; but a stone in the middle of the 
inscribed portion of the wall has been removed ond replaced by another in. the course of 
subsequent repairs, rendering the document thereby incomplete and enigmatic, It will be 
seen, therefore, that it is not altogether to he deplored that templea with historical associa- 
tiona do not receive frequent repairs! In the case before us, it iseasy to supply the lost parts 
with the help ‘of the related document which I have just discussed. With the Omissions so 
made good, the inscription would. read thus in English ; — 


Wo. oe sion Tami] Gusset ;, Puravari Insoription of Vira-Ravivarman, No. 1 

“ Hail! Sleek ‘In the year [opposite the year $30, since the appearance of Kollam],# 
with the sun * days old in Taurns, Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of Nafi- 
jinddu and the villagers of Tilakknudi, assembling together, did as follows: In accordance with 
the royal proclamation issned by the loyal chieftains of [Sri-Vira)-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, [ruling 
yraciously over Véoid], to provide tiruchéuidai and a niiee perpetual lamp [for the Alvar 
in Puravari], in Puravari-chaturvédimasigalam, we, the people of Tilakkudi, [have caneed 
demarcation stones bearing. the aenhtens of the holy disous] to be put up at the boundaries of 
the paddy lands, (named Unnandittai, measuring } + y'p + x}, and Puduviir MOlni], measuring 
gy, making in all $8 + adn, and irrigated by the Chirir channel of Tilakkudi-Kidachéri and 
by the waters of Cheyyinéri tank in Chiravayal, and we [have made them over] to the servants 
of the Alvar, so as to enable them [to levy from thia day forwards the rent due from them 
according to the rate current in the village], subject to minor charges and deductions, for the 
purpose of providing, without failure, and as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily 
expenses, as wellas for asacred perpetual lamp, as graciously commanded; in witness whereof, 
we, the people of Talakkadi, (hereunto affix) our signatures, Arayan Padithigi, signatore, 
Keralan Arsiyan, signatore. * * © Vikraman Arsogan, signature. Vélin Kéralan alias 
NWanjinitta Miavénds Vélin, signature. [I * * * of Panayiir wrote this deed, and wrote it 
at the bidding of the servants of the Alvir, and the people of Talai; [countersigned] * © © 
Kérala Santisha Pallavaraiyan, signature. Govindan Vikraman, signature. Anantan Sakrapigi, 
signature.” 

The grant declared in the previous inscription would thus appear to have been actually 
executed on that very day,—a fact reflecting no amall credit on the administration of those 
ancient times. This doeument confirms the inference already drawn with respect to the extent 
of the Vénid principality on that day, since the executive officers who complete the transaction 
are styled ‘officers in charge of the affairs of the Niiijinid,’ — NWafjinid™ being the collective 
designation for the two southernmost taluks of Travancore. The Chiéla power then must 
hare been by’ this time altogether extinct there ; and it is quite possible that the Vaishyava 














a? Fede Inscriptions Noa. 4 and 5 in Vol. It Part 1. ot South-Indion Inscriptions, for ea mples of thia system of 
land measnrement. 

“* The word might be analysed into tira + widai + 4) + tu + om, and might then mean “ the holy role of the 
ball,” i. 2, Siva’s emblem, and hence porhapa ' tax free or temple tenure.’ 

4* ‘The parts within square brackets aro those supplied. 

™ Tt is indifferently spelt now Nf GjanAd and Nadjiniy, the correct form being NAsjil-niju meaning ‘the land of 
ploug.s." 
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temple at Puravari was thus patronized to spite the foreign Saiva temple of Rijéndra-Chélésvara, 
not far from it, But itis always unwise to attribute motives, and we may, therefore, be content 
with recording the fact that on the 7th of Idavam 336 M. E., Vira-Ravivarman ruled peacefully 
over all South Travancore, his affairs in Nifijinid being administered by a triumvirate, 





Kérala Santisha Pallavaraiyan,' probably in command of the local forces, if we may judge 


from his titles and Gévindan Vikraman ond Ansantan Sakrapini, in charge of the civil 


administration, His ministers of state at the capital were, as we have already seen, the 


loyal chieftains, Pajlilan Aiyan, Chingan Raigan, Nirayanan Safikaran, and Kédai Dévan, It 
in also worth noting, in passing, ‘the part played by Araiyan Paditiigi and others, representing 


the village of TAjakkndi; for it is remarkable that the people of Talakkudi had the right to exe. 


cute, aud In a manner to ratify, the royal grant, The reservation os to minor charges and deduc- 
tiong, appearing in this inscription but absent in the former, weuld point to certain cesses, levied 


by villsge associations, on Iands falling within their union, There is a word in this inscription. 


which Ido not quite understand, viz., diruchénidai, though from the context it may be safely 
(To be continwed,) 








NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., L.¢.3, 
(Continued from p, 231.) 


Honey. —Honey is believed to have power over spirits, beoanse honey is one of the 
sarliest foods, yields an intoxicating drink, has many healing virtuos, and prevents cor- 
ruption, Old honey is «cure for cough, wind and bile. It also increases strength and virility.27 
Honey is used by the Hindus for washing their household gods2% The Dekhan Brihmas 
father drops honey into the month of his newborn child, Among higher class Hindus, especi- 
ally among Brahmans, when a child is born, honey is dropped into ite mouth from a gold 
spoon or ring.” Among Dekhan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the bride's house, 
honey and curds are given him to sip. This honey-sipping is calied madhuparka ; its apparent 
object is to scare evil from the bridegroom. Honey is considered by the Hindus a great 
cleanser and purifier, It is also the food of their gods. In Bengal, the Brahman bride: has 
part of her body anointed with honey,” How highly the early Hindus valued honey appears 
from the hymn, “ Let the winds pour down honey, the rivera pour down honey, may our plants 
be sweet. May the night bring honey, and the dawn ard the sky above tho earth be full of 
honey,”™ This intenst longing is probably for honey-ale, madAw, or mead, In Africa, an 
intoxicating drink ia made from honey.4 The Feloops of West Africa make a strong liquor 
ont of honey,” and the Hottentots are fond of honey beer, Mead made from honey was the 
favourite drink of the Norsemen, In England, honey-suckle still keopa off witchcraft,3? 


Horns. — The horns of certain animals are belisved to scare fiends. Also horna 
are used as weapons both of attack and of defence, and as woapons are worshipful. Further, 
the horn is @ light giver: classic lanterns were made of plates of horn. Tho hart's 
horn is very largely used as a medicine in Western India, In the Réfkan, it is. 9 


" Pallavaraiyan, meaning the king of the Pallavas, ia an old military title, It was sometimes conferred also 
on mon of letters as a special mark of royal favour, ¢. 7., on the author of the Periyapurdinam. 


" Paodit Narsinha’s Nighanturdja, p, 185, ™ Information from Mr, P. B, Joabi, 

® Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, ™® Toformation from Mr. P. B. Joshi, 

* Manrice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol, V. p. 190, " Colobrooke's Misellaneous Enays, Vol. I. p, 204, 
% Kig Ved in Maz Miller's Hibbert Lectures, p, 200 (1878), ™ Dr. Livingstono'’s Trarels in South Africa, p, 298, 
Park's Trarela; Vol, 1. p. 7. ™ Haho's Trevi (foam, p, 3, 


Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 54. ™ Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol, IT. Pp. 6. 
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common cure for bile, fainting, and headache.” At a Hindu wedding, a horn is blown when 
the lucky moment comes.“? The practice of blowing horns at weddings was former! 

common; at present it is going out of fashion! Among the Bharidis of Ahmadnagar, 
when a child's cars are bored, a shisgi or horn, made of horn. or of brass, is Hed round the 
child's neck to be blown by the child before worshipping his gods or taking his food@ The 
Liogayats of Bijipar in Srivan (July-August), the great spirit month, carry along pole wound 
round with a coloured cloth and surmounted by a conical globe. They, call this nandi-kodu, 
or Nandi’s horn In Coorg, at a festival, at which oman used to be sacrificed, rude dances ara 
performed, in one of which the dancers wear the horns of the spotted deer,“4 Naris,n Persian, had 
horns on his tiara; so also had the Assyrians.“ A small horn called corniculum was worn on 
& Roman helmet as a mark of honoar.’ The Egyptian god Chnom wore ram's horns.4?7 The 
Jewish altar had borns, At each corner of the masonic altar isa horn. In the Bombay 
Dekhan the hémdédpanti, i.¢., from seventh to eleventh century, Hinds temple roofs have horn-like 
bosses on the stones, and horns adorn the top of the spire of many Mahidéva temples. The 
Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemasons’ symbol. In China (in 1321), some women wore a - 
great spike of horn on the forehead to shew they were married.“ Both among the fifth century 
White Huns of Central Asia, Persia, and India and among the later Huns of Asia and East Europe 
the women wore horns on their heads, a practice which was the origin of the fashionable high- 
peaked Hunische hats of fourteenth century Europe. Among the Druses of Lebanon the women 
wear silver horns.4 The women of one division of the wandering Vafijiria of Western India 
wear a high horn-like spike of wood. The Sunangs,a wild Malay tribe, greatly prize rhino- 
ceros’ horn as a cure. The Dyaks of Borneo wear chips of deer horn as amulets and 
keep deer horns as talismans against sickness, death and defeat.™ A fayonrite charm in 
West Africa ia a large horn filled with mod and bark, with three small horns at its lower end. 
This horn is believed to keep slaves from ronning away.“ The people of Madagascar 
consider the horns of cattle a symbol of strength. All horns are supposed to have a medical 
power like hart's horn.™ Pinto saya that, while in South-West Africa, when stricken by a 
strong fever, the people covered him with amulets, his chest with horns of antelopes and his 
right arm with braceleta of crocodile teoth.™ Rhinoceros’ horn is oa great antidote of 
poison.’ The Bongos of the White Nile make horn-like points on their roofs.5# Drncelate 
of horn are worn by the Msunhili women of East Africa. The musicians at Dahomey 
wear horns. In Central Africa, a horn is used ag a bleeding cup," 


In England (1724), it was the practice to swear on the horns at Highgate near London.@ 
The Italian traveller Della Valle (1623) tells of a piece of horn owned by the captain of the ship 
Dolphin, which was believed to be unicorn horn, because it was good against poisor.® In Eng- 
land, the husband of an adulteress used to be described as wearing horns.“ The phrase, 
which is in use in French, German, Spanish and Italian, as well as in English, is that the anfaith- 
ful wife presenta her husband with horns. ‘This isa hard saying. The horns given by the wife 
cannot be the horns emblematic of power ; they must be the guarding horns. Apparently, what 








% Toformation from Mr. P. B, Joshi. ** Information from Mr, P. B. Joahi- 

4! [pformation from Mr. P. B, Joshi. *? Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XVIT. p, 190, 

‘2 Op, cit, Vol, XXIII. p, 229. ‘4 Rice's Mysore, Vol. IIT. p. 265, 

i} Jones’ Coronations, p. 4, i? Sinith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. TL. p. 543, 
# Tiole’s Eyyptian Religion, p. 97.  Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 15, 

a0 Op, cit. p. 4, * Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p, iii. 

" Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 109; Smith's Nctionary ofthe Bille, Vol, I. p- 827. 

Earl's Papuans, p. 154. © Featherman's Social History, Vol. IT, pp. 282, 263, 
® Cameron's Acrom Africa, Vol. IL p. 219, @ Sihree's Madapascar, p. B34, 

4 Pinto's How I Crosed Afries, Vol. I. p, 235. * Stanley's Barbosa, p. 101, 

@ Schweinfarth's Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 2i7.  New's East Africa, p. 61, 

® Burton's Fist fo Dahomey, Vol. L. p. 213, " Park's Travels, Vol. L. p. 277. 

© Chambers's Book of Days, p, 118, ™ Hakluyt Society Edition, Vol, L pp: 4, 6, 
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the husband's horas are to save him from is the pointed finger of scorn.” ‘Neapolitan ladies 
wear small horns as charms. If by chance the charms are not worn, the firat and fourth right 
finger pointed under a handkerchief save from the evil eye and other harms,“ In early 
mosaics the Deity is expressed by a right hand issning from the clouds with the first and fourth 
fingers pointed like horns. Indian goddesses have both hands with horn-pointingfingers.@ In a 
curiosity shop in Naples, a stag horn stands over the door. Inside are Etruscan glass beads, a 
ram’s head to keep off the Evil Eye, a head with horned moon and a hanging horn.™ In. the 
Eircher Museum at Rome, among the collections from the early Inke dwellings, are pieces of 
born.” In Spain, horn shavings cure sickness caused by the Evil Eye.” Ram's horn is the 
only safe keeper of snuff; also in early classic and Norse times the horn was the proper holder of 
liquor: all good things remained safe from evil within the keeping of the horn of plenty: gaar- 
dian sounds gained a special virtue when blown through ahorn. Two oxen skulls guard the lid 
of a Roman incense box.” In Pompeian frescoe Ixxviii. in the Naples Museum, a horn hangs 
from  fillet,—“for the Evil Eye,” says the guide.™ Agnin, for the Evil Eye, in the streets 
of Naples cab horses have the forelock wared and twisted into four or five horn-like spikes 
apparently the same as Homer's horn-abaped lock of hair. An ass drawing a coster's 
cart has an upright brass horn on its saddle.’ Wine, the beloved of spirits, and so specially, 
apt to be sonred by evil influences, wants careful keeping, A wine shop has one horn 
upright over the door anda second slung across the door, A wine cart has often a hang- 
ing horn in front and almost always a horn hanging from the atle.™ So notable is the 
scaring power of the horn that in Naples amulets of every description are spoken of as horns,77 
The house wanta guarding, so near Tivoli, a sheperd's hut has a horn on the rooftop; and, in 
Tivoli, a blue piece of iron over the tram-shed door is twisted into a horn shape.” On the roof 
ridges of Bhils’ houses in East Gujarat, horns are common to keep off evil dreams and the ill- 
omened owl. The crops want guarding from the blightof the Evil Eye, The bleached skulls 
of oxen or cows may be seen in market gardens near Bombay, and in most patches of garden 
crops grown by the Bhils in the Piich Mahiils. The Bombay market man will say that theskull 
ia a bird scare : the Bhil admits that it keepa off the Evil Eye Cakes offered at Greek altars 
were horned, and called moons and oxen,"! 

Horns guard from evil not only the head of the injured husband. The horned human 
head is one of the best of guardians, Moses’ rays stiffened, perhaps returned, into horna, 
When a Catholic Bishop is consecrated, the horned mitre is set on his head with the christianis- 
ing formala that with his head armed with the horns of either Testament he may appear 
terrible to the gainsayers of truth. The guardinn Dionysos was essentially a horned god.@ 
Among western Asiatica, Alexander is the great two-horned Zulkarnain. The coin-heads of 
the Seleucidm aro horned.™ Weiner noticed in Pern s great horned head on the roof of a 
tomb. Some of the Roman Medusa faces are horned. Pompeian frescoe ii. in the Naples 
Museum hasa horned human head ands long-horned deer’s head. According to the guide, 

# ‘The unfortunate husband is.also called the cuckold, Apparently, this should be cuckold-ed, he who has 
been turned out of his nest os the hodge.sparrow is turned out by the Cock-wold or Moorcock, that is, the Cuckoo. 
Mr. Hislop (Two Babylons, p. 535) has a handsome bit of Babylonian connecting the two attributes of the ill-used 
hosaband; Nimrod as universal king was kAuk-hold king of the world, Asscch the emblem of his power was the 
bull's horus, Hence the origin of the ouckold's horns. For the dread of the finger of scorn compare The Denham 


Tracts, Vol, IL p. 24. The common people of North England think the forefinger of the right hand venomous. 
It is never applied to a wound or a aore. 

 Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 281, f Op, cit, p. 265, 

a Op, cil. p. 267. © Prom MS, note, 1659. 

™ From MS. note, 1839. T) Elsrorthy's The Evil Eye, p. 23. 


73 Smith's Greek ond Roman Antiguilies, Vol. L. p. 7. ™ From MS, note, 1599, 
™ Prom MS. note, 1890; Miad, xi. 385 in Smith's Greek end Roman Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 496, 


% From MBS, note, 1859. From MS, note, 1889, 
1 Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 196. " From M3. note, 1999, 
7 From MS. note, 1855, ™ From MBE, note. 


"! Potter's Antiquities, Vol. I. p, 253. *1 Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p, 186. | 
*3 Brown's The Great IMonysion My(h, Vol. I]. p. 112.  ™ Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol, J, p. 827, 
“ Elworthy's The Evil Eye, p. 198, ™ Op. cit. p. 19. 
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both these shapes are still worn in Naples to keep off the Evil Eye.’ Allover India the horned face, 
or Singh Mukh, guards the threshold, the pillars, the ceiling corners, and the roof tops of countless 
Jain and Brabmanic temples. This face has absorbed the earlier hornless Fame, or Medusa-face, 
known as Kirti Mukh, and the Sun face, or Sirya Mukh, With slight alterations it remnins the 
centre of many a flowing band of Masalmiin tracery from Mahmid's tomb in Ghaznl to the 
mosques and shrines of the PafijAb, Gujarit and the Dekhan. Singh Mokh still looks out from 
his veil of leaves in the central feature of many o belt of ornament in Indian carved tables, book 
cases, screens and almiras, The Christianity of Western Europe has degraded the early 
guardian horn face to Old Horny, the Devil. The Virgin standing on the crescent moon is said 
to symbolize the power of the Queen of Heaven, An earlier and rader sense is that the crescent 
moon is chosen, because it ia horned. The honoured Virgin wants protection. The horns, on 
which she stands, will seare evil inflaences. In a rough freseoe in an inn at Baim near Naples, one 
of the horns of the moon, on which the Virgin's feet rest, is curved like an oxhorn. Across the 
other horn, which is stiff, a snake is thrown. 


Incense. — The fumes of certain gums and woods cure fainting fits and swoons. In. 
the Konkan, the fames of the leaves of aphanws sativus ore supposed to cure piles.” Another 
clement in the belief in the demon-scaring power of incense is the Persian idea that" bad smells 
are evil spirits which good smells can put to flight. The origin of burning incense in 
raligious services ss0ms to be fartly to please the guardian, partly to scare evil spirits 
from him. On the one hand the medium, or biagat, inhales the fumes of frankincense that 
his familiar spirit may enter his body; on the other hand, according to Burton, spirits can be 
driven from haunted houses by a good store of lights, odours, perfumes and suffumigations, as. 
the angel taught Tobias to use brimstone, bitumen, myrrh, and briony root. In the Kéikan, 
when a person is believed to be possessed by a spirit,a fireis kindled. On the fire some Loman 
hair, narkyd lébdn or dung-resin, and a little hog dang, or horse hair, are dropped, and the head of 
the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is weak, it gets frightened 
and makes off,*? The burning of incense before an idol is un essential part of Hindu worship. 
No Hinda worship is complete until incense is burnt and waved before the god." Giga (aloes) 
is believed to drive away spirits, So the Gigli Brihmans of Dwirki say they get their name, 
because they drove away a demon by the help of aloes or giigal.™ Myrrh, aloes, bengoine, 
camphor and sandal are all considered purifying and healing by the Hindus™ The 
Sintikamelikara, a Hindu religions work, states that when a child is suffering from the disease 
called é@lagraha, or child-seizure, sandal paste should be rubbed on ita body, fumes of incense 
should be made to pass over it, and flowers, rice and a lighted lamp should be waved round its 
face.™ The Hindu ritual lays down that, before it is set on the pyre, the dead body should be 
rubbed with sandal-wood, perfumes, saffron, or aloe-wood. Strong fetid smells are 
used by Hindu doctors to cure discases.™ Karnitak Musalmins say nothing ig so great 
a spirit-scarer as a good smell, especially frankincense and flowers. Among the Malays, 
incense is used to counteract spells and scare spirits! The Chinese hold that incense 
purifies When a Chinese child is sick with fever, the mother puts three burning 
incenge sticks in its hand. A servant carries the child oat of the house, and the 
mother follows, pretending to aweep, and calls “ Begone, begone, begone."? The Motus of 
New Guinea stick bunches of sweet-smelling leaves in their armlets! In Madagascar, 
guma and fragrant wood are burnt on special religions occasions.‘ In Africa, when their 
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hints are sAitiag: Hottentot women burn pontiac like rosin, which they find on. the 
sea shore and pray for success.5 In Roman Catholic ceremonies, the garments of the priests 
are incensed, apparently that no evil influence may lurk among them. Among the Roman 
Catholics, the bread and wine at Mass are incensed ;* the altar and the priest are incenged,? 
and the Bible is ineensed three times before the Gospel is read. According to Mr, Ruskin, 
the daily services, lamps, and fumigations of cathodrals on the Continent make them safe. 
English cathedrals are unwholesome.” In a Greek Church baptism incense is waved in frout 
of the font. The Bulgarinog hold it a sin not to fumigate flour when it comes home from the 
mill! Intolerable smells drive off spirits." So, the Angel Raphael drove out the demon 
Asmodeus by making a stench with a fish's liver." In England, spivita were believed to have 
delicate nostrils, dreading certain stinks and loving certain perfumes.’4 In England (1570), 
on the Twelfth Night, to guard those organs from sickness, the head of the house burned 
frankincense and fumed his own and his children's noses, eyes, ears, ond teeth. Then the 
incense was carried round the house to drive off witches.) In England (1800), coffing used to 
be anointed with rich odours.!* 


Indeosancy. — Spirits aro said to ba afraid of indaconcy, sspacially of the male and 
famaleorgans. So in the Hilifestival, Hindas call ont the names of the male and female organs, 
according to the Mahdthirata, to scare the mouster called Dhandharikshas!, who troubles 
children. Among the Dekhan Rimédls, before the turmeric rabbing, the bridegroom is stripped 
naked.” In Poona and in parts of Gujarat, at the festival of Biral Bat, on the sixth of 
Srivan, or August, lower class Hindu women dance in a circle round an image of Siral Bét, 
singing indecent songs. This festival is specially observed by barren women.!® The Shélipdr 
Mhira are buried naked, even the loin-cloth is taken off. The Lingayat boy, about to be 
initiated, is kept naked and fasting all the morning? On Ganpati’s day, the waxing fourth of 
Bhidrapad (August-September), it is unlucky to see the moon. Any one who sees the moon 
picks a quarrel with some one, and uses bad langoage in order to be abused in return?! Ina 
shrine at Mahdkit near Badimi in South Bijapur, a naked female figure lying on its back is 
worshipped by barren women.? Inthe Karnffak, naked and indecent figures are painted on 
idol cars and temples to keep off the Evil Eye.’ Iu 1623, the traveller Della Valle noticed 
on an idol car in Kiinara the images of a man and woman ina dishonest posture. At the 
village festival of Dayamava, in the Southern Maratha Country, women used to vow, if the 
goddess answered their prayer, they woald walk naked to her temple. Women atill walk 
without clothes, but covered with a garment of nim and mangoe leaves and Louglis, and escorted! 
by other women and children.™ At the same festival to Dayamiava, the Ming whe carries the 
basket of pieces of kid and buffalo flesh, and scatters them in the fields, is naked," and a Ming, 
called Raoigii, abuses the goddess in the foulest language. Sir Walter Elliot notices that a 
similar outpouring of abuse formed part of the Greek Field Dionysia*’ In Bengal, at the 
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Durga festival, indecent songs are sung.** The Vaishnava priests of South India sing obscene 
songs, Which, the more they are stuffed with dirtiness, the more they are liked. In South 
India, the sculptures of most temples are obscene. Niches are filled with figares of men and 
animals in shameless positions.” According to Pliny, the Romans of his time bad the pots 
they quaffed from graven with fair portraits of adulteries.™ It is because of its evil-scaring 
power that the ling is a curefor barrenness.“4 The Beni-Isri‘ll midwife, when she draws off into 

salt the Evil Eye that is blasting the child, sbuses the person whose sight has worked the 

mischief. The Shinir exorcist beats the possessed, and nses the most filthy language he can 

think of.4 In Central Asia, most of the comedian's representations are obscene, often vivid and 

witty, and approved by rounds of laughter." Before Muhammad’s time Arab men and women 

used to worship naked at the Ka'aba.* Two of the stones worshipped at Makka in pre-Moham- 

madan times.represented A’saf and Niyilah, a man and woman who had commitied whoredom, 

As the Prophet was unable to stop the worship, he allowed it to continue as a token of respect 
for divine justice.” In Japan, Yo and In, the male and female principles, are placed at the doors 

of Buddhist temples.” On New Zealand tombs phallic sculptares, symbolic of the viz generatriz' 
are common.” 3 


Among the Papuans and also among the Turkomins fanera! rites are performed by 
naked women.4® So Alerander the Great ran naked round Achilles’ tomb.tl In Tarta 
and in Sonth Africa, people nsed to scold at the thunder and lightning to drive them 
away? In Madagascar, on the birth of a child in the royal family, the greatest 
licentionsness was allowed.“ The Romana, when there was a plague or a famine, acted a play 
in which the gallantries of Jupiter were shewn.'4 The carly Christians considered it lncky 
to meet a harlot in the morning.” The same belief is widespread in India. The harlot 
is the sin-trap or scape-goat. The Turkomin horse-doctor or saint, in Bonyalot’s Heart 
of Asia, tells the owner of the sick horse: —“ Yon mnat strip yourself naked, hold the 
horse by the tail, and kick him on the quarters while I pray.“® Among the Red Tadigns 
Minnehaha, at the request of her hnsband Hiawatha, when the noiseless night descended, laid 
aside her garments wholly and with darkness clothed and guarded, unashamed and unaffrighted, 
walked securely round the corn flelds, drew tho sacred m gic circle of her footprints round 
the corn fields, to protect them from destruction, blast of mildew, blight of insect, Wagemin 
the thief of corn fields, Paimosaid who steals the mnaize-ear.?7 In Greece, when jt has 
not rained for a fortnight, young girls choose one of their number, who is from eight 
to ten years old, usnally a poor orphan, strip her naked, and deck her from head to foot with 
field herbs and flowers. The others lead her round the village singing a hymn, and every 
house-wife hes to throw a pailful of water on the naked girl's head“? Jn Germany, staat. 





raise laughter. Luck is gnined by clearing the air of spirits, To clear the air of spirita two influences must unite, 
each powerful over one of the two great swarms of unhonsed spirita, The two influences required are, —a scaring 
influence to put to flight the host of man-hating irreconcilables, and a squaring influanes to draw and honse the 
army of friendlies and neutrals, This dual searing and housing power of the male and female Organs seems traceahle 
to twoexperiences. First to the experience that the organs are the source of the great hoaler, urine, and so are 
home to the squarable and a terror to the irreconcilable ; and second to the experience that, as the source of being. 
these organs are « heont and «fount of epirits, a home, in later phrage a symbol, of ancestral acd other guardian 
influences, and therefore, like other guardian homes, at once » dread anda jail to man-hating wanderers, The shouts 
aro as potent aa the organs, becanse, from the experience that in the name dwells the apirit of the object named, it 
follows that to shout the names of the organs has the same effect as to ahew the | themselves. 
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ing naked, or walking backwards, was an usual requisite for finding ont a lover. 
Avother way was, being naked, to throw~the shift ont through the door. German 
witches bathed naked in sand or cora.” In Germany, to bring rain, a little gitl, completely 
undressed, was led outside of the town, and made to dig up henbane with the little 
finger of her right hand and tie it to the little too of her right foot, Bhe was then 
solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest river and @plashed with water, 
Acarved stone, representing a lidgam was found in a grave near Norfolk.@ In “England, 
in 1268, to stay a cattle plague. wood was rubbed till it burned and an image of 
the penis was set opto guard the cattle from disense.4 In fifteenth century France, each 
Cathedral church had a bishop or an archbishop of fools, and in ehurches under the Pope a 
pope of fools, Mock pontiffs had crowds of mock ecclesiastics, some dressed as players and 
buffoons, some with monstrous masks, others with faces emutted, some dressed as loose 
women. In the service the crowd sang indecent songs in the choir, After the service they 
put filth into the censer and ran about leaping, laughing, singing, making obscene jokes, 
and exposing themselves in unseemly attitudes with shameless impudence.4 The first time 
be takes them out in spring, the Saxon swine-berd in Transylvania goes naked with the pigs, 
The herd’s nakedness k#eps diseases from the pigs. Similarly in Transylvania, women helping 
® cow to calf should wear no clotbes.* The story of Godiva at Coventry appears to be a case of 
meaning-raising invented to make possible the continuance of the old practice of opening fairs 
by a naked procession.“ African chiofs and, according to Ajanta and other cave paintings, 
Hinda rulers of the sixth to the tenth century, were waited on by naked women. Persons 
to be initiated into the classic mysteries took off their clothes on entering the inner 
part of the temple“? In England, a charm for scrofula waa for a fasting virgin to lay her 
band on the sore, and say: “Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase where 
a naked virgin qnenches it,” and spit three times. A part of the crowning rites of a 
Tahitan chief was that naked men and women danced and left excrement round him. 
The Australians hold elaborate dances in which they imitate the loves of animals. When 
a child is seriously ill, the Gujarit mother sometimes goes to the smatl-pox goddese’s 
temple at night naked, or with nothing on but nim (Melia azadirechta) or asopdlo (Poly- 
althea longifolia)leaves. She sometimes undresses in front of the temple and stands on her head 
before the goddess. In Middle-Age Germany, a naked maiden stopped droughts and worked 
many cures. According to Pliny, the tonch of an unclothed maiden cures boils. The same 
suthority states that a naked woman stills a storm at sea. Tn the East, the belief prevails 
that asnake never attacks one who is naked. About 1860,2 cattle plague was wasting 
Russia. In a village near Moscow, the women stripped themeelves naked and drew a plongh so 
as to make a furrow round the village, At the end of the cirelp they buried alive a cock, a 
cat and a dog, calling : — “ Cattle plague, spare our cattle, we offer a cock, a cat,ands dog." 
In England (1805), valentines sent on Febroary 14th were often indecent.@# 

The Florence Carnival was famous for the indecency of its songs. The Carnival songs of 
Lorenzo de Medici shew how far the license was carried.“ The marriage songs of the Romans 
were indecent. So are those sung by the womenof many Hinda castes. Compare™ among the 
Jews of the Eastern Caucasus: a week before the wedding the women sit on the roof, singing 
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old Tatar love songs, Mr. Elworthyis,no doubt, correct in explaining that the object of the lewd 
feseennine or marriage songs Was to avert evil influences.7° The Egyptian women (B, C, 480), 
floating in boats down the Nile to the fair of the goddess at Bubastis, in passing a town, drew 
near, sang, beat eymbals, cried ont, lifted up their clothes, and loaded the townspeople with 
abuse.7! The women of Ceylon keep at a distance Hodrima the ghost who died im child-bed, 
by waving brooms and abusing the demon with a string of epithets.“ In Rome, on the 
15th March, at the festival of Anva Perenna, the country people had rustic sports, drinking, 
singing and dancing. A remarkable and unaccountable feature, says Wilson, was the use 
of ancient or vulgar jokes nud obscene language.” “At the Athenian sfenia the women 
made jests and Inmpoons against each other. The Fiji women welcome warriors back with 
obscene songs.’? In the Roman triamph, the soldiers shooted lo Triumphe, and sang songs 
with the coarsest ribaldry at the gencral’a expense? The great spirit-scaring festival at 
Axim, on the Gold Coast, begins with seven days of the freest lampooning and abuse.’? 
At the great harvest festival of the Hos in North-East India, sons and daughters revile their 
parents in gross language, and parents their children.” 

The Cruise of the Marchesa™ gives insight into the reason why indecent statues or 
pictures, especinlly figures in the act of sexual union, and the emblems of the union 
ef the sexes, came to have a religious meaning and to be objects of worship. The 
ruined Papuan temple at Monokware, in Dorei Bay, in north-east New Guinea, had on 
either side, not far from the entrance, a great image of a man and woman in sexual union, 
Within were other carved wooden figures of much the same kind, grotesque and indecent, 
intended to represent the ancestors of the Nufoor tribe, and known as the Mon or Firat 
People. In @ note to page 231, Dr. Goillemard states that both in New Ireland and in the 
north-west and north-east of New Guinea, the aimin making the Divine Nine-pins, called 
Karovar, which are the chief local honselrold gods, isto house the spirit of a dead ancestor. 
He says: — “ The belief is that the ghost must have some habitation on earth, or it will haunt 
the survivors of its Inte family.” Whatever lodges the uneasy ghost protects the family from 
suffering and is therefore lucky. The object of the indecent figures is the same as the object of 
the Divine Nine-pins, that is, to tempt ancestors into them. Indecent is a vague word, It 
may mean simply naked, The belief, that the private parts are specially spirit-homes, seems 
based on the fact that they are appetite and passion centres, affected without or against the 
will of those to whom they belong. The belief on this point is a case of the great early 
religious law, the nowilled is the spirit-eaused. To the early man both the local physical and 
the general mental effects of the promptings of the sey appetite imply the entrance and working 
of some outside spirit, In later religions thought the effects are explained as due to possession 
by Venuses, Loves, or Nymphs. In another view, the cause is Satan warring in man's members, 
er the old Adam-goading to sin. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit haunts, they 
can be wsed as spirit-housers. Therefore, the private parts are locky, The belief, that the 
private parts are specially open to spirit attacks, seems to be the origin of physical decency, 
The private parts are kept hid, lest the evil eye or other evil spirit should through them enter 
the body. So to intercept any fiend-bearing glance, the naked Madras Hindo child has hung 
round its waist a heart or V-like vulva or yoni-shaped metal plate, Similarly, the sense of 
ceremonial or religious nakedness in the attendant of the king, or in the devotee, or vow-payer 
of the god is that their nakedness draws into themselves the evil spirits, which, unhoused, might 
have vexed the king or the god. 
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In addition to their lnckiness or spirit-housing power aa being simply naked, figures in the 
act of sexual union, of, in a later form Mihad@va's favourite home, the symbols of the united 
male and female organs, have faurther power to tempt spirits to lodge in them. Tt may be said 
that the attractiveness to spirita of figares in union, or of the emblems of union, is nothing more than 
enticing the spirit to enter into the act which had been one of its chief human pleasures. But it 
is doubtful if this common-sense view is the true explanation of the belief that the representation 
of the act of sexual union hus special spirit-drawing power. Because the passion or possession 
that accompanies the act of union, and still more the experience that the result of the union is 
¢he framing of a new human being, the calling a soul from out the vast and striking a being into 
bounds, must have impressed the conviction that the moment of sexual union ia the chief of 
spirit-housing times. The other early belief, that the spirit of a dead relative comes back into 
the new-born babe's body, must have still further enforced the belief that sexual union was one 
of the chief spirit-housing conditions. The likeness to some one dead, which later thought traces 
to the handing down of certain physical strains, proves to the early man that in the child 
lives the dead relation whom the child resembles. This seems to be the chief consideration 
why representations or symbols of sexual anion are believed to be specially tempting ancestor- 
lodgings, and are therefore specially locky and worshipful. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. EUEBNELL. 
(Continued from page 244.) 
BURNELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 
THE STORY OF EOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (conlinued), 

As they were going, the Balli] sent aman to say to them :-—‘If you defeat in battle an 
elephant, a horse, and an army, too, I shall give you a mrura of rice,” 

“ Your servants get, as a present, a efr of rice,” said KGti and Channayya. 

"Do you, heroes, fight with an elephant and with a horse, and defeat nine lakhs of men, 
and [ will give you as a present a mura of rice. I shall send my servant to you. Ba, at that 
time, with Little Channayya, 

A man was sent to fetch the heroes from the Edambir Baidya’s house. They went to the 
Ballil and saluted him. Five handred elephants were loosed to fight with the heroes of Edambir, 

“Tf you come with justice, I will shew yous road to my heart, but if you come with 
injustice, I will cut you into pieces, like bees,” said Channayya. 

A troop of horses wag brought ont to them, bat Channayya thounted on a horse, and 
killed it, by pressing it so that it vomited up ita food. 

“The elephant is defeated and the horse is defeated, but the nine ldkhs of men remain,’ 
said Channayya to his master, 

The younger brother himself killed the nine lékAs of men by his might. It was difficult 
even for the Balla] himself to remain alive. 

“TT will give you a present, Channayya!"’ said the Edambtr Ballil, and presented the heroes 

“We want land that has been fallow for sixty years and on which wild plants and herbs 
have been growing for thirty years," said the brothers, and took their leave. 

The land at Ekanidka was presented to them, They went there, made a plan, and built 
a palace. The palace was built with five hundred rooms below, with an upper story in the 
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middle, and with another story over that, The land was hilly, bat the hills were dog down 
and made into a. paddy field by the heroes. On the 18th of the month Paggu, they ploughed 
the field with four ballocks and sowed seeds in the corner of the field. 

“We have ploughed and sown in the dry land sowing sixty muras of paddy, and in the wet 
land sowing ninety muras of paddy," said the brothers to each other. 

‘Let us examine the sprouts of the seeds. Do you, elder brother, go through the dry 
land and I wil! go through the wet land,” said Channayya. 

When Kiti went through the wet land and Channayya through the dry, the younger 
brother met the elder. 

‘Brother Channayya! what do we see in thiscountry? A wild hog called Gujjara was 
born when the earth was created, He hns destroyed all the crops. He has ruined all the 
paddy fields producing food for fifty men,” said Kti, 

‘There is no hunting and no army in this country,” ssid Channayya. 

“'Thia is not a country where men live. Thisisa widow's country ands woman's country,” 
said KGti. 

“We have not rubbed off yet the sweat of our limbs with the clothes tied to our middles. 
Our daggers rust," said Channayys. 

Little Channayya told all this to the Balla] of Edambfir. The Ballil sent Little 
Channayya to Ekavidka Gutta, to bring the heroes in aghaligé. The heroes saw the letter 
and came in a ghaligé. 

“T hear that you say that this is a widow's country and a married woman's country, and 
that, as this is a widow's and a woman's country, there is no hunting,” said the Balli]. “I 
will write a letter to the hunters, so that they may assemble under a smal! mango tree.” 


The Ballal wrote a letter to a thousand people of Edambtr and to three hundred people of 
Tolabari to collect together, and proclaimed that each household was to come. Also, that every 
grandson, who was under the care of his grandfather, and every nephew, under the care of his 
uncle, was to assemble. Every elder brother and younger brother and every brother-in-law 
was to come to the hunt. 


‘“Every one of these is to be present under the small mango tree for seven days and 
nights,” said the Balli]. “Little Kinmyanna, why do not the heroes come yet? Were they 
not informed ?" 

Soon after that, when Kinnyanna went to the heroes to call them, they came over, They 
came to the Ballil and saluted him, standing on lower ground, 

“ Are the men and the army sufficient, Kéti and Channayya?” asked the Balla, 

“Master, the men are sufficient for the hunting; but there are no dogs at all,” 
said Channayya. 

“ Where are the dogs, Channayya ?” asked the Ballal. 


“On the gldts in the Upper Country there is a dealer in dogs, who is call Mallodi,” said 
Channayya. 

A letter was written to the Upper Conntry to bring twelve dogs without leashes, and 
twelve dogs with leashes — altogether twenty-four dogs. The Ballal ordered a servant, Bagge, 
to carry the letter. Bagga carried the letter to Mallodi, Mallodi read the letter, in which was 
written the order for twenty-four dogs. Then he called to a dog “ Kaln! Kalu"! and gave 
him food of black rice. Hecalled ont “Bolla! Bollu ”! and fed another dog with white rice. 
He put chains on the dogs’ necks, and came to the small mango tree with the dogs. The Balla] 
sent aman again ina ghaligé to the heroes, that they should come in a ghaligé, as the dogs 
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were brought. The heroes put shoes on their feet and took umbrellas, and arrived, Then the 

“In what country, in What forest and in what prickly shrubs are we to hunt ?" 

“Let us go to a valley, where the long-horned deer feed, or let ns go to a plain where the 
peacocks feed, or let us go into a black forest, or let us go to the monntains, where horses grow 
up, or let us go to any forest you like. Let us throw stones into theforest, and send dogs into 
the grass,” said the Baliil. | 

Flying birds and running birds didnot rise up, Squirrels rnnning on trees, bata hanging 
on leaves of trees, and coloured deer did not get op. Cranes and other birds crying, did not 
get up. 

“ Now let os go and hunt in a forest where black musk-deer live,” said Channayya. 

A large tiger, the longest in the country, gotup. One DévanAgari Balla] killed the tiger. 
Channayys killed another, which was as old as the world. When they were going to a valley, 
where very large tigers live, 1 wild hog called Pafijina Gujjara, which was aa old as the 
earth, got up quickly ; and as he was coming along, grinding his teeth, as it were with the 
sound of thunder in the month of Karti, he ran at Eéti Baidya. 

“Tf Iran away, I shall lose my honor; but if I stand here, I shall be killed, "’ thought 
Koti himself, and killed the hog. 

All men came to see the hog, which was smaller than an elephant, but greater thana horee. 

Then the younger brother Channayya came to his elder brother, and called to him, 
Brother, brother!” and asked him, “ Did you kill a hog that is smaller than an elephant and 


bigger than a horse P"’ 
“ Brother, you see,” said he, “ we could both kill a thousand people of Paija together- with 
this hog!" 


Then, the brothers bronght a pot of water and a shoot of the seijimana plant, and made 
the hog alive again and dragged it to Pafija Balitimar, where a thousand people of Padja on 
one side and the brothers alone on the other stood up to fight a battle. While they were 
fighting, Channayya speared the hog and killedit. A thousand people of Patja took hold of 
he two hind Jegs of the hog, and Channayya, seeing this, tied his girdle to the hog’s tecth and 
dragged. When they pulled only one foot, Channayys pulled seven feet, and took it to a rock 
called Munjolu Padé and told the people to cut up the hog. He said that a share was to be 
given to the village, the head and a leg to the hero who killed the hog, some curry to the 
neighbours, and poison to the thonsand people of Paija. 

“Tet ug make the hog alive and draw it away to Rayanid Forest,” said Esti, 

“We gave life to the hog, took him away, and now let us go to EkkanAdka,” said the 


“What is to be done for the sin of killing a hog?” asked the younger brother, 

“ Channayya, one only need rub on oil; oil from oil-seeds; oil from « hand-mill ; warm oj! 
for the nails of the fingers; Atlenne oil for the ears; ghf for the head: ten or eighteen kinds of 
oil should be rubbed on.” 

A servant put oil on his left side and robbed it om the right side. He put oil on the right 
side and robbed it on the left side. But while the brothers sat having the oil rubbed on, a 
contemptaous letter from Patja came to Edambir: — “Send back the whole of the wild Pig, 
and with it some curry. When you send it, you should send our share. When you send it, 
you should give the hero who killed the hog the head and one leg. When you give it, you 
should transmit the honor. When you transmit the honor, you should send the instrament 
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with which the hog was killed, When you send it, you should send the heroes, too, who killed 
the hog, tied back to back. When you send them, let the army stand up to fight. When they 
stand up, let the Balla] leave off male customs and let him dress as o female; let him put two 
eseoannt shells for his breasts; let him put on a small jacket ; let him tie his hair intos knot; 
tet him put collyriam on his eyes; let him pat a siré round his middle ; let him be dressed with 
dowers. If he sees his feet holding a small knife, then his country is thatof s female.” 

Thus was the letter written, and when the Balla! saw it, he wept bitterly. 

There was a poor Brahmana at the garden called Amasavanda. The Balla] went there 
and called out, “ Edambir Satkaro.” 

“Why did you send a man to me, O Pergadé!" asked the Brahmans, 

“Tell me what your pay is for going to Ekkaniidka, ” said the Ballal. 

Pergadé wrote a letter and gave it to the Brahmana. 

“Channayya is very cruel; Chaunayya is hard-hearted; therefore, O Brahmans, go 
carefully," said the Balla, 

Tho Brihmana went, passed the compound, and stood at the opening between two posts 
He called out, “ Koti! O new hero! Channayya! O new hero!” and Channayya came out 
running to beat him, and gnashing his teeth, 

‘Let ng ask him whenee he comes and where he is going,” snid Koti. 

They asked him, and he replied : — “Tama man from Edambiir, and have brought this 
letter,"’ said the Brihmana. 

“There are many who remain at Fidambir forthe sake of their meals; but let us see 
the contents of the letter,’ said Koti, 

When they knew the contents of the letter, it was no time for the Edambiir Ballil to sit 
quiet, for then the seven kinds of battle appeared near. * We shall bathe to take awny the oil 
off ns, and drink rice water,” said they. The water was warmed for seven nights with fire. 


“© Brihmana, take rice for food, and return to Edambir,”” said they, and gave him the 
letter for Edambiir. 

The younger and elder brother bathed, and when they had dried their hair with a cloth 
violently, the drops of water from their heads like bees fell at Eemira’s feet. They put on 
matks of sandal paste, and then they prepared to write a letter to their brother-in-law. It was 
one Elkoté Bahgar Eujumba Eajér at a deliu (dry land) in Uppuchekér Bal, to whom they 
sent a letter to come within a ghalige. Then they went home to their meal. They opened the 
lids of strong bores. They made a pure gold key for the jewel bor, a common gold key for 
the pure gold box, a silver key for the gold box, a wooden key for the silver box, and a key of 
copper for the wooden box. They opened the box and took s black silken cloth from Kaviir, 
and took out all their clothes, and dressed themselves, Channayya took o signet ring from a 
carved box, and put it on. They put jewels in their ears, and while they were putting a thick 
cloth on their shoulders, their brother-in-law arrived. 

“Do you remain here cultivating the land thrice ina year, If we return back, we shall 
take back our house aud property. Ii not, every thing belongs to you,” said they to him, and 
went to the chdeadi of Edambiir, They went to the Edambir bidu and saluted the Ballil. 
Channayya asked the Balla] :—* Why did you write that letter ? ” 

‘‘Seven kinds of battles are near, Channayya!” said the Ballal, “ Iam a son of the 
Billavar casto; how can I fight?” said Channayya. ‘There isa sword in your stone-box. 
lé I can wield it, I will fight the battle. Give me an iron chain from your swinging cot, to see 
if Lcan cut it with my dagger. 
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‘(Can iron cut iron in two, Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 

*Tfiron cannot cut iron, how can it be possible for a man to kill another, and how can a 
battle be fonght ?” said Channayya. 

“ When shall I see your face again, and when will you see my face again, brother ? " asked 
Channayya. 


Channsyys Baidya went to battle at Pafija, E6éti Baidya wont to battle at 
wekiaie ye. ‘Channayya killed thousand people of Patija and had a gold post carried from 
Patja to Edambfir, He did not leave even a single man to answer a call, and he did not Joave 


even the sprouts of plants, but destroyed every thing. He dug up the steps with a pickaxe 
and barnt the house with fire, He made the house red and then black, and then said thet he 


would go to his elder brother. When he went to his brother Koti, he had gathered the seroy 


battles into one, had defeated all in six battles, and was fighting the seventh, He made a sirn 
with his cloth so as to turn his younger brother back, as there was an arrow sliot by Sanda 


Giddi. 

tics Una aacow strack pone 6yes OF legs ?" asked Channayya. 

Immediately an arrow came and strack Channayya’ 8 leg. 

“Tf he was a good dog, he would have bitten in front, but as he is a dog of Paiija, he has 
bitten from behind. Therefore, I cannot sec the arrow and take it ont,” said Channayya, and 
shook his leg with force. 

Then the arrow struck Sanda Giddi. Channayya was carried to Edamlsdr, 

Eiti Baidya fought the battles and defented all his enemies. He came toa white 
sarols tree and sat down under it. Then he was not himself. The black bird, faliiya, sat on 
his hat. In the meantime ove Ealéri of Pafija, who had Bed from the battle, came to Kiti 
and seized his dagger, and when Koti Baidya opened his eyes and saw him, 

“This is not my dagger, bat belongs to Brihmana of Kemmulaje. Itis not necessary to 
steal it from my bands. I will give you it myself,” said Koti. 

When the Balla! of Edambir heard that one Kalu Naika had gone away with Koti'’s 
dagwer, the Ballil sent his nephew Dévanajiri Balla] to Koti. When Déyanajiri Balla! arrived, 
Kala Naika was going away with the dagger, but he caught Kalu Naika and tied him to a 
horse's feet and made the horse ron away. Then Kalo’s face and nose were broken, and 
he died. 

Dévanajiri went back to Koti Baidya. Koti Baidya then said to the Bailil, “Brahmi has 
ordered me to goto him. I leave this life, and therefore I give you @ grant on copper.” 

Kiti Baidya wrote o documesit that Edambdr is for the elder brother, and Paiija for the 
younger brother, and gave it to Dévanajiri. 

| leave my body and go to Kailisa ; therefore get holy felasi, and pour water into ny 
mouth. Under a white saroli treo at Hasalajya Biilin Beltangadi Eoéti left his body 
and went to Kailisa, And when he died and entered Vaikaytha, Bralima ordered him not to 
couch the wall of the temple aud not to descend into the yard. 

“ As you are the god who knows the particulars of all Sdéstrams, why did you make me 
he?” asked Roti. 

“ There is only one death and one burial groand both for you and your brother; therefore, 
bring your younger brother, too," said Brahma. 

When Koti came to Channayya, asa spirit, his leg was being washed, Kiti called ont, 
“O, my younger brother!" and then the younger brother Channayya struck himself on 
the head, and died, and went to his brother. Then they weot together to Brahmi. Then 
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Brahma ordered them to touch the wall and to come into the yard, and to walk three times 
round the temple, and then they entered the temple of Brahmi. Fuel was collected in a burial 
ground, for which a mango tree on the other side of the river and a jack tree on another side of 
the river were cut down, Sixty bundles of sandal were brought. Then the dead bodies were 
burnt. In this manner the Balla] caused their dead bodies to be burned perfectly. 


(To be continued.) 





FOLETALES IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CROOKE, C. 5. 
No. 11. — The Tale of Pafichphiild RéniJ 


THER was once a Haji, who had seven sons. One day he was asleep on the upperstorey 
of his palace, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was in a lordly garden. The walls 
were of gold, and in the centre was a bower made of gold and silver. The doors were as the 
doors of Vaikuntha, and in the garden were all the fruits and flowers which are found in the 
garden of Raja Indra. In fact it was the garden of Hija Indra, which the Raji saw in his 
dream, In the morning, when the Raji awoke, be called all the noted craftamen and gardeners 
of his kingdom, and ordered them to prepare a garden, snch as he had seen in his dream, in a 
single day. Such was the wealth and magnificence of the Rija that the garden was made, as 


he desired. 
One night it so happened that Lal Pari (the Red Fairy), Pukhraj Pari (the Topaz Fairy), 


and Sabz Pari (the Green Fairy) came down on their flying couch to observe the world of men; 
and when they saw the garden of the Rajd they believed that it was the garden of Raji Indra, 
So they dismounted and walked about the garden and were surprised at its beauty, They 
expected to find Raji Indra and their sister fairies there ; but when they searched for them in 
vain they knew that it was on earthly garden and not that of their lord. So they flew back to 
Raja Indra and told him that a king on earth had made a garden surpassing his. Then Raja 
Indra was wroth exceedingly, and calling his two demons, Biy&h Deo (the Black Demon) and 
Bafd Doo (the White Demon), he ordered them to fly down and see which Raja had brought him 
to dishonour. When R aj Indra heard the tale of the garden he was overcome with ager, and 
ordered his four demons Lal Deo, Biyah Deo, Sabz Deo, and Baféd Deo to destroy the garden by 
devouring the flowers and fruit trees. That night the demons came and ate several trees in the 
garden, Next morning, when the gardener saw the havoc they had made, he reported to the 
Raji, and the Raji himeelf inspected the place. He was very wroth, and calling his Darbir, he 
proclaimed that ho would give half his kingdom and wealth to the man who would detect the 
ruffians that had injured his garden. On this his seven sons came forward and asked that they 
might first of all be allowed to undertake the duty, and to this the Raji agreed. 


Accordingly on the first night the eldest prince kept watch, but he fell asleep, and the 
demons came and ravaged the garden as before. So in turn all the other princes, except the 
youngest, tried and failed, 

Then came the turn of the youngest prince, and he was sodetermined not to go tosleep that 
he cut hia little finger and put salt into the wound. Then he climbed a tree and never slept. 
At midnight the demon, whose turn it was to ravage the garden at that time, came, and it was 
Saféd Deo. He appeared like a thunder cloud, and when be came into the garden he took the 
shepe of a horse and began to destroy the trees, but before he could do any harm the prince 
jumped on his back and began to beat him so that the demon fell down and begged for mercy. 

1 Told by W | aT, | : rid Nawkb * eacher 1 M | 
“ 7 eli Muhammad Kaagar and recorded by Sayyid Nawib "Ali, teacher of the Muhammadganj School, 
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Then he told | the prince i he was and why he lied eomete injure the yanileh; He said to 
the prince :— 

“Pluck a hair out of my tail, and, whenever you want me, you have only to burn the hair 
aod T will attend to do your bidding, Iam one of four demons, one black, one red, one white, 
and one green. They are called Siyah Deo, Lal Deo, Saféd Deo, and Sabze Deo. If you can 
bring them onder subjection, as you have me, you will attain your object.” 


In the same way the prince, during the course of the night, subdued the other three demons. 
In the morning, he went back to the palace, and ashe bad been awake all night, he lay down and 
fell asleep. In the morning, when the Raja went to his garden and found it safe from injary, 
he was delighted and searched for the youngest prince. When he found him, he held the royal 
umbrella over his head, and treated him with the utmost respect and brought him home, He 
was about to put him on the throne in his stead; but his six brothers began to repeat the saying 

—**There is no such friend as a brother and no such enemy as a brother (bidi aisd Adf, na 
bhéi aisd muddai), and they determined not to stay at home and allow their youngest 
brother to ruleover them. So they left the kingdom and went to the land of China, where 
the Princess Paichphaila Rani dwelt. 

When his brothers left the Conrt, the youngest prince made enquiries about them, and, 
learning that they had gone to the land of China, he got a miserable, broken-down horse and 
saddle of rags, and putting some gold coins inside it, took the road to China, whither his brothers 
had gone. He passed through many forests and deserts, and at Inst reached the city of Patich- 
phiila Rint. He went to the inn, where he found his brethren, and when they saw him, they 

“Ts it not enough that you have taken the kingdom from ns, that you must pursue us here 
also?" 

Bat he offered to serve them, and they allowed him to join their company. When any 
one used to ask them who the youth was, they answered that he was their slave. 

One day Rani Pafichphilé made proclamation that whoever could jump his horse 
on the topmost roof of her palace should win her hand. Bui he must strike her 
with a ball and do this five times. Now the Ripi was of surpassing beauty, and princes 
from the whole world were collected to contend for her. Many attempted the task but they 
all failed. 

Tho young prince, who had been left behind at the inn, at last bribed the old woman with 
whom they lived to keep his secret, and he went to a tank and bathed and pot on clean clothes ; 
then he burnt a black hair and lo! a heavenly stecd, black as the night, stood before him, and 
with him came a suit of black armour such as homan eye never saw, He rode up among the 
princes, and when he spurred his steed it took him with one bonnd on the topmost roof of th 
palace. He struck the Rial with the ball, and then jumped down and rode away so quickly 
that no one waa able to recognise him. The Rani got only one glimpse of him, but at this, she 
fell in love. When he got back to the tank, he put off his armour, and sent away the horse. 
and putting on his rags went back to the inn and no one knew him. 


Nextday he burnt a white hair and a white horse and armour came at his bidding. He 
road np and leaped as before to the topmost roof of the palace, and no one knew who he was. 
So did he in all five times, and on the last day the Rant was determined to recognise him : so, as 
he threw the ball at ber, she marked him on the wrist with a heated pice, That day he was 
buying food at a BaniyA's shop in the bizar when one of the Rani's sepoys caw the mark on his 
wrist and carried him off to the palace. 

The Rant wished to marry him at once ; but he objected, and said that he was only a slave. 
He was, however, obliged to marry her, but he pretended to be a madman, Her father the 
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Raja tried to dissunde her from marrying 2 madman ; but her love was fixed on iim alone, and 
ehe woold not heed their words, 

One day the old Raji, her father, was seized with a sore disease, and the physicians said 
that nothing would save him except the flesh of the slmurgh. Ilis other sons went in 
search of it, but they all failed, Then Patichphali Rani exhorted her husband to undertake the 
guest. But he said :— 

“What can s madman like me do F" 

At last, when she forced him, he asked fora horse and, as all of them wished that the 
madinan who had married the Rant should die, they gave him the most vicious horse in the 
royal stables, Bnt he overmastered it and rode oatside the city. There he halted and burnt 
a black hair, and the Black Demon in the form of » black horse of heavenly beanty appeared. 
On this be rede over mountain and forest to the land where the simurgh aboonds, and canght 
many of them and rode back. On the way he felt thirsty and looking round, sawp house in the: 
nudat of the forest, in which water and all kinds of food were prepared. He went mn and 
roasting a simurgh ate and iny down, His brethren came there, and le knew them, but they 
did not recognise him. They asked him for one simurgh, ond he gavo it to thom on 
condition that they would allow him to brand each of them on the back. This he did 
and let them go. He came home aud told his wife and the Raja that he hod foiled to find the 
simurgh. Meanwhile his brethren arrived with the bird and the Raja was fed on the flesh and 
recovered, The Raja was pleased with them, and gave them half his kingdom, 


After some time an enemy of the Raji attacked lis dominions, and the brothers of his wife 
went out to fight, bat they were defeated. The Riai Paiiehphili was looking on from the 
roof of the palace, and when she saw the army of her father defeated, she called her husband to 
their aid. At first he said :— 

4“ What can a madman like me do?” 

But nt last he burnt a hair and a heavenly steed and armour appeared, He rode to tho 
fight and mowed down the foe,as a husbandman mows down the standing corn, The Raja 
knew not whether it was an angel or a demon that fonght on his side. When the enemy was 
routed, the brothers of the Kini claimed the honour of the victory; bunt the Rajd knew well 
that this was but idle boasting. So he had search made for the hero of the battle. Finally, 
tani Patchphila told her father that it was her mad husband who had saved him in the 
hour of need. When the prince was called before the darbar, he asked the Hajn to see if his 
brethren were branded or not. When they had to shew the marks, the prince told how he had 
raptured the simurgh, and the brethren were overcome with shame aod were driven ont of 
the kingdom. 

Then the prince went home in splendour and fownd his father blind from lamenting tho 
loss of hig son. When he saw him, his sight waa restored to him, and the prince and Paiich- 
phdla Ragi lived for many years in the utmost happiness. 

Notes. 

This tale, as usual, is made up of a collection of tolerably familiar incidents. We have the 
etele of the youngest best (Grimm, Household Tals, Vol, 1. p. 364: and other references rollect- 
cil by Jacobs, Report, Folklore Congress, p. 98). Next comes the swayamvara where the prin- 
ecss allots tasks to her suitors, It then branches off into the search for the Simurgh, the Kukh 
ef the Arabian Nights, about whose size the narrater has only the very vaguest notion. The 
hair-burning charm i found in the slrabtan Nights. The Ifritah says :—° When as thou 
wouldest see me, burn a conple of these hairs and T will be with thee forthright, even though I 
be berond Caucasus Mountain. (Lady Durton’s edition, Vol. Lp. 163.)* 
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SOURCE OF SANSKRIT WORDS IN BUKMESE, 


THe following extracts from Dr. Fdirer's An- | 


sual Progress Report of the Archeological 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
for the year ending th June 604, will intervat 
thoge reuders woo have folluwed the controversy 
batween Mesara. Taw Seim-Ko and Houghton on 
Sanskrit words ig Burma, Vola. X XIE, and XXIII. 
of thie Journal, 


Dr. Fiihrer and Mr. Oortel were deputed to | 


Barma in 1503-94 to make an Archwological Tour, 
which bas resulted ina most rulnable Report, and, 
as the feportis a good one on ita own account, 
it is to be regretted that the indebtedness of the 
authors to the writer of this note is nowhere 
acknowleded, and that no mention is made in it 
of the yreat debt due by them to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko- 


Extracts, 


Page 15.— “The most important discoveries 
aa yetmude at Pagan are two long Sanskrit 
inscriptiona on two red sandstone slobsa, now 
lying in the court-yard of the ancient Kuzcit 
[Kuzdk] Pagoda, The oldest one is dated in 
Guptasamyat 163, or A. D. 481, recording the 
erection of a temple of Sugata by Rudriséna, the 
ruler of Arimaddasapora, The second record is 
written in characters of the North- Indian alphabet 
and dated in Sakasamvat 432, or A. D. 10. Its 


object is to record the presentation of a statue of | 


Sikyamuni by two Sikya mendicants, named 
Bodhivarman and Dharmwadiss, natives of Has- 
tindpura on the Erivati ithe modern Tagaung in 
Upper Burma), to the Addkarima at Ariwaddana. 
pura, during the reign of king Adityaséna. Un. 
doubted proof is hore afforded that Northern 
Buddhiem reached Upper Burma from the 
Ganges, whon India was mainly Buddhistic.” 
Page 19).— “The discovery amongst the 
ruins of Tagaung of terracotta tablets, bearing 
Sanskrit legends in Gupta characters and of 
* large stone slab with a Sadskyit record in 
the Gupta Alphabet of Samvat 108, or A. D. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


THe Katuakoga om Treaster or Sroarks, translated 
from Sonakrit Manuscripts by C. H. Tawwer, M.A, 
with Appendix containing Notes by Professor Eawst 
Levusaws. |Oriental Translation Fund, New Serica, 
Vol, IT.) 


THERE area good many Modern Collections of 


Jain Tales. One of the few anonymous ones among 


them isthe above Eathaikéss. It is unneceasar 
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MISCELLANEA, 


416, afforda a welcome corroboration to the 
statement of the native historians that, long 
before Andrat‘l’s conquest of Paton in the 
eleventh century A. D., successive waves of 
emigration from Uangetic India had passed 
through Magipdr to the upper valley of the Trra- 
wally, and that these cuigrants brought with 
them lettera, religion, and cther clement, of 
civilization. The inseription ix one of Mahariji- 
dhirija Jayapila of Hastinipurs in Braluidéda 
on the Evavati, and the object of it is to record 
in [Gupta] Samvat 108 the erant of an allotment 
of land and a sum of mouey to the drmyaranghe, 
orthe community of the faithfal, at the great 
ciuira, or Buddhist convent, of Malikieyana, 
for the purpose of feeding bAikvhie, or wmendi- 
cants, and maintaining lsmpe at the «pa in the 
neighbourhood. The chief interest attaching to 


| this inscription consists in its mentioning five lineal 


descendants of the Lunar Dynasty (Chandravarhes 
of new Hastinipura, vis, Gipila, Chandrapala, 
Devapila, Bhimapdla, and Jnyapdln, and ite 
mentioning that Gopéla left hia original home, 
Hastiniipura on the Ganges, and, after various 
auecessiul wars with the Mlechchhos, foundid 
now Hastinapura on the Irrawaddy. The vast 
ruins of Buddhistic Hastindpura are now buried 
in deree jungle, and would, no doubt, on excnva. 
tionl reveal the remaina of buildings raised by 
Indian architects and embellished by Indian 
sculptors. Undoubtedly valuable inscriptions 
would be unearthed, which might throw now 
light upon many dark Points in the earliest 
history of India and Burma, and upon a 
eivilization that appeared when New Pagan was 
founded, but then steadily declined. There are a 
few solid circular brick pagodas to the south, east, 
and west of ancient Tagaung, viz., the Shwézigin, 
Shwézati, and Paungdékya, which are held in 
great reverence, and which no doubt are very 
ancient. They were repaired during the reign 


of Alaungp‘ayd, as recorded om three marble 
Fo slag 


labs 
RK. C. Tempre. 





Any one, who has looked into the two stately 
volumes of the same scbolar's famous Translation 
of the Kathdsaritedgara, will know what he is to 
expect in the present volume. The references to 
other Folklore tezta are, however, not quite as 
numerous as in the former work, owing to the 
heary duties which bis present office bas laid on 
Mr. Tawney, while he carried through Press this 
new translation. His Preface, this time, gives a 
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short account of Jainism, in order to render the 
tales perfectly imtelligible to those who are not 
acquainted with the tenets of that religion. The 
Notea by the writer add some more detaila of that 
kind, and trace a good many stories in the older 
Join literature. The rolume terminates by two 
indexes {an ‘Index of Names’ and o ‘General! 
Index") by Mr. F, F. Arbuthnot. 


The Composition of Mr. Tawney’s Kathdkida ia 


auaualouc, The Jain Aathdtidas or Aathdpra- 
tondhas are either written in Sanskrit élitas 
throughout, or they consist of prose interspersed 
with some verses which generally are gdlhde in 
Jain Pnikrit or Sanakpit élékas. The present 


collection is of the latter type, and Mr, Tawney | 


has very nicely distinguished the metrical parte 
from the reat by using different type. 

As tothe Number of Tales there is some incon- 
gruity between the translator's own list (preceding 
his preface) and the list drawn from the Sanskrit 
College MS. (appended on pages 231 and 232) 
The latter has twenty-seven atorics oaly, while 
Mr. Tawney’s numbering goes up to forty-one. 
The difference results chiefly from Mr. Tawney's 
countug separately not-only the independent 
atoriea, ese ionisation 
As the arrangement is somewhat confused by this 
method, I shall not adopt it in Seadecking below 
my ows verified list drawn from extracts from 
MS. L. 04, For easy reference, however, I add 
in square brackets those figures of Mr. Tawney 
which differ from mine. 

List of Tales contained in the EKathakésa. 

land 2.— Two astoriea illustrating worship 
(paja), 

4, 4 5 [40], 6 [&7), 7 (8). — Tales warning 
agaist the four passions (kaskdyas), the first 
passion (4épa, ‘wrath') being treated in two tales 
(J and 4), the others in ome each. Of the fifth 
story [40] which refers to ‘pride,’ only the begin- 
ning is given in the text, but the whole is supplied 
by some MSS. inan Appendiz, * Cheating which 
is illustrated by the sirth story [5-7] is also 
regarded as a passion, while love and hate are 
not among the kashdyas, 

8 [9].—A tale concerning a word spoken in 
Beason. 

9 [10]. —_A tale illustrating woman's rirtue. 

10-12 [11-14].— Stories about asceticism. 


Also bhdvand, illustrated im 12 [14], ia asceticism | 


{not meditation), 


13-16 [15-18].—Tales illustrating four kinds of 
Worship. mentioned in the Pj dliéa of the 
Digambaras. SauiE 
‘#03 the whole of a Svttdmbara character, bears 





This shewa that the text, though it 





also some Digambara features. The second Ap- 
pendix [41] even takes in a Brabmanic tale (about 
Nala and Damayantt), which is not found in any 
other Jain collection. Sy the bock is pervaded 
by Svétimbara eclecticism. 


17 [19-21] and 18 [22]. — Two stories having 


reference to liberality. 


19 (23and 24].—A tale reminding of the 
respect due to the Jinas and to the Congregation. 

20 [25-27].—A second story illustrating 
FWolian's virtue. 

21 (28) and 25 [86].— Two tales concerning the 
first great vow proclaimed by all Indian religions, 
via, compassion with living creatures, 

22 [29-31],— A* story on the Namaskira for- 
mula (namé arahanidnam, etc.) 

od [32 and 33}.—.A story on passion in genera 
(haahddya). 

24 [34 and 35].—A third tale relating to 
liberality. 

26 (37 and 38].— A tale on aw offence against 
a teacher, 

27 [(39].— A fourth story about liberality. 

First Appendiz : 5 [40]. — See above, 

Second Appendix: 28 [41]. — The story of Nala 
and Damayanti. Its composition differs in several 
ways from the reat df the book, as the reader will 
learn from the end of p. 242. 


About half the talea are derivable from 
older sources and invite eomparison with 
other recensiona, 


The references given in the Notes may be 
angmented by one concerning the seventh story 
(3) which is drawn from the commentaries on 
Uttarddhyayana VEIT. We find there the name 
Kapila instead of Vasudéva. Thia ia one of the 
many inatances that shew thats many of the names 
are the compiler’s invention. Indeed, ever since 
Dévéndra and Hémachandra it has been customary 
to invent names at large, while repeating the old 
stories. For general research it is, therefore, not 
advisable to fashion, as Mr. Tawney bas done, the 
tetles of the tales after the chief names contained 
therein, unless these are proved to be faithfully 
adopted from the original sources. Of course, 
Mr. Tawney is fully excused as a pioneer; but 


future tranalatora and editors of tale-collectiona 


will perhaps uccept the advice not to overrate the 
names. It is true that they will have to preserve 


in Titles the traditional names, but they should 
characterise those tales which hare no tradi- 


tional names eo as to point out their general 
tendency only, 
Eenst Lavan. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE, 
BY P. SUNDAEAM PILLAI, M. A. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 
v. 

f\N the southern wall of the same temple, and not far from the inscription No, IT. contain- 

ing the royal grant of Unnandittai and other lands, is found a small document, in four 
short lines, recording another royal grant on the 8th of Chiigam 342M.E. It purports also 
to be issued under sign manual, though it does not mention the name of the sovereign, which, 
however, we would be justified in assuming to be the same as in the two preceding records, 
anti! contradicted by other evidence, It may be thus rendered into English :-— 


No. 5 Om seme mt Puravari Inscription of (?) Vira-Ravivarman, No. 2. 





“Hail! Prosperity! In the year 342 after the appearance of Kollam, with the sun 7 days 
old in Leo (¥. ¢., the 8th of Chiigam), was passed the following deed in cadjan:—The land 
granted under command to feed two wayworn Brihmana passengers, measures }} in * * * 
Nilakandan-parru, and isirrigated by the river Kéttiro and the Kaichchirai channel, Niriyanan 
Kunrappdlan, signature. Kali Kunrappélon, signature. And sign manaal,” 

The brevity of this document would lead ns to suppose that it was a sort of note, 
esued under royal signature, and transmitted by two of the private secretaries m the palace 
to the ministers of state, with a view to having the usual more formal proclamation prepared 
and sobmitted. Anyhow, it may be taken to prove that Sri-Vira-Ravivarman continned 
to rule Vénad till at least the 8th day of Chiigam 342 M, E., or about the end of August 
1166, 

VI. 

Vira-Ravivarman, however, could not have occupied the throne of Vénid long after 
that date; for we have evidence to shew that, on the 10th Mina 348 M, E., it waa occu. 
pied by another sovereign, Sri-Vira-Udsiyamértandavarman. This evidence is obtained 
from aninscription in Vattcluttu at Tiruvatpar,as it is now called, about five miles to the east of 
Kolitturai, which is itself half way between Trivandram and Olugapachéri. In this inscrip- 
tion the place is named Tirnvattara, and the old Vaishnava Tamil hymns, Tiruvdymoli, agree 
with our record in that spelling.@ But the Sanskrit Sthala-Purdga, in manuscript, with which 
this place is honoured, prefers obviously to follow its modern corrupt designation, and calls it 
Chakratirtha, by way of translation. There could of course be not the least objection to the 
Sthala-Puriaa using the modern name; but then it must surrender its insolent pretensions to 
antiquity. The work claims to be an integral portion of the Padmapurdsa, and purports 
to report verbatim, in a series of angrammatical dldhas, a discourse of Siva, on Mount 
Kailisa, extolling to his spouse the unequalled sanctity of Tiruvattir, based mainly on the 
ground of certain dubious tactica practised by the local deity on two supra-mundane 
monsters. On things earthly, and still more on local matters of any historical import, the 
legend preserves absolute silence. Its writer, however, must have been evidently struck by the 
similarity of the temples and idols at Tiruvat{ir and Trivandram, ag well os the identity 
of the dates of their principal feasts, since now and again he makes ‘Siva compliment the 
former by calling it Adyanandapura, or the original Trivandram. It is on the southern 


ft Fittirrigen’ vavadgi wl-fitle-ppireppearuppip; similarly im all the 11 stanssa of the 9th patty in the 
paltimpatiu of Nammiilvir, 

4 These monsters are called Kisan and Kisi. Kéven is killed and Kési his sister, come in the form of a stream 
to avenge the slaughter. The whole looks like an old Dravidian river myth, modified and adapted to suit the 
character of the local deity, 
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wall of the main sanctuary at Tirnvat{ir that the document I am now about to translate is to 





be found. 
No. 8 __Vattelattu__ piruyattar Inscription of Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman. 


10. Old Malayalam. — 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 348, with Jupiter in Cancer, and theaun * * 
days old in Piscea (i. ¢., in the Malabar month Mina), Thursday, Anusham star, Sri-Vire- 
Udaiyamirtatia™varma-Tiruvadi graciously reigning ot Kilidaikkdrnu in Vénid, brought to 
Ktlachchtri palace, in Kédainallir, in the form of nélt, $ éaldgai and 30 alagachchu, due on 
( or to be advanced on the security of ) the lands belonging to Adichchan Udaiyannan and 
brothers, viz., Cheripaknrai Kiittiya Perai measuring * * *  Miittarai measuring * *%, 
making in both * * ®, in order that the fixed and regular allowances of Pallikopda™ 
Perumal at Tiruviltiru, amounting to rice * * © [might be continued without failu el; 
the income per harvest being * * *.” 

This is one of the Vatteluttu inscriptions I have, of which I cannot satisfy myself that 
I have found the full import. The only finite verb I can find in it ié konduvannu, meaning 
“ bronght,” occurring nearly at the very end of thedocument; but owing to the omissions 
and dificulties in the previous parts of the sentence, I cannot be sure that its nominative is 
Udsiyamartindavarman. The obsolete word néli, already met with in inscription No, LL, may 
be, taken here also to mean ‘capital,’ or a gum of money. Both from the context and from the 
numerals following the terms, daldgat and alagachchu must refer to the currency then im 
use, Salégai usually means o metallic rod of silver or gold. According to the Tamil 
related to one another and to money. It is quite possible that bars of silver or gold passed in 
those days as currency, with or without the Government stamp. Achchu of course, aa im 
inscription No, II, cannot but mean coin, the addition of alagu (fair) being bat expletive, ss 
in alagiya affippérélat meaning the “ fair title-deed." But I see no means of determining the value 
of daldgai and ackchu either in themselves or in relation to one another, All that we can safely 
conjecture, is that a considerable sum of money was taken to the Etlachchtri palace. Why it 
was taken to that place, when it was evidently meant to be utilized for the temple at Tiruvattar, 
in an embarrassing question, to which I can find no snswer. It is equally difficult to understand 
how so large an amount came to bedue from the lands owned by Adichchan Udaiyannan and his 
brothers. Since the last indistinct words of the docament seem to indicate the quantity of 
paddy due every harvest, it is quite possible that the amount, instead of being taken from them, 
was only advanced to Udaiyannan and his brothers on the security of their lands, and on the 
understanding that = stated quantity of paddy would be delivered every harvest in retarn 
therefor. Honce the alternative construction given in the translation above. Ono the whole, 
therefore, this document must be noted as one yet demanding attention and stady. 


Nevertheless, for the main purpose in this connexion, it is as good a record asany 
yet noted ; for it affords indubitable evidence of the reign of Bri-Vira-Udaiyamartagda 
varmanin Mina 348 M. EB. or approximately speaking in March 1173. It being 
but six years since Ravivarman instituted the second grant at Poravari, there can be no 
legitimate doubt as to Udaiyamértigdavarman being his immediate successor. The document 
gives further the valuable information that Edjidaikkiru was the capital of Vénad — at 
any mite, at the date of this record. As for aa I can make ont, this capital of Vira-Udaiyn- 
mirtinda is identical with the now insignificant village of Kulik6d, near Padmanibhapuram, 
Kédainallir being = well-known place thereabouts. If my identification is correct, the 
way in which the old name has been corrupted by usage, might throw light upon the 
original name of the modern Calicut or E6jikéd. “It would appear more reasonable to 


——— __. ae 





M Mirthtta ia an obvions error for Mirtinda. 


The Perumél in o reclining posture as in Trivandram, Srirangam and Seringspatam. 
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derive Kélikéd from Edlidai-Kdra,—‘ the suitable middle part’ of Malabar, —than to trace 
it to the popular and clever fiction that the territory was handed over to the Zamorin, to be 
measured out by the distance to which the crowing of the cock could be heard.” However 
that be, if Kélidai-Eiirno was ever “the suitable centre”’ of Véoad, os the name indicates, 
we have some means of determining the original extent of that ancient principality. Taking 
this village, or Padmanibhapuram, as the centre and Cape Comorin as a point in the 
circumference, Véniid, as it originally stood, could not have embraced any territory further 





north of Trivandram. But the etymology of geographical names is not always a reliable guide 
to history. 
VIL. 


But, whatever might have been the original extent of Vénid, in the 4th Malabar cen- 
tury itdid include Trivandram, its present capital. For in 365 M.E. we find Aditya Bama 
making a present of a drum to the temple of Krishys in Trivandram. The gift is recorded 
in a Sanskrit #iéka inscribed in old Malayilam characters on the northern wall of the inner 
shrine of the Gésala Krishna temple, With the exception of those at Mitrinandapuram, this 
shrine appears to me to be the oldest in the Trivandram fort. In ‘itself, itis = comparatively 
amall building, standing in the middle of a rectangular outer temple, called the giaild or cowsbed, 
and the whole is situated in rather inconvenient contact with the north-western corner of the 
square formed by the corridors of the grand ‘Sri-Bali-mandapa of Sri-Padmandbha, the 

presiding deity of the place. Tradition, for the nonce realistic, points to a worn-out granite 
tub, still remaining close to the wall bearing the inscription, as a eteets of the good old days 
when the poor folks of the village resorted to it to whet their knives and hatchets before 
proceeding to the jungles around to fell and fetch fuel. The explanation sunita very well 
indeed the appearance of the time-honoured tub, and also what may be otherwise inferred as 
to the past of the locality. It would be but au easy and pleasant exercise for historical 
imagination to picture, with the abundant evidences yet available, the real ond original 
"cowsbed" and the patches of paddy lands and plantain topes by which it was then on all 
sides surrounded. But long before the date of this document, the primeval pence and solitady 
of the place must have been to's large extent broken. The Brihmayga landlords of the north 
must have, centuries prior, planted a colony st Mitrinandapuram, as an outpost in their advance 
to the sonth. The GOéAlii itself was, at the period of the inscription, ashrine worthy of a royal 
visit, and I feel inclined to think that the visit itself was indoced by that Brihmana colony for 
some political purpose or other yet further north, At any rate, 1 fancy, it is to some learn! 
member of that body we owe the éléka, which to us commemorates the reign of Aditya Rimo 
in 365 M. EB. The verse may be thus translated :-— 





haic Malayalam‘? 
No. he cee J The Gésala Tomple Inscription of Aditya Rama. 


“ Hail! Prosperity! In Dhanus (Sagittarius) and when life was ac its height, Aditya 
Rama, who is the bearer of the state umbrella of Kéda Mirtinds, the lord of Gilamba, 
and who ia further the soul of the earth, both prosperous and honoured, dedicated, after 
making due oblations, to the Lotus-eyed of the temple of the Cowshed, in (the town of) 
Syanandora, a good dram made of silver, as huge as the Mandara mountain, and ag lustrous as 
all the foam of the oceans gathered together." 


Such is the literal rendering of the rather cievaly composed Sanskrit distich, But, as 
Indian scholars know, cleverness in Indian versification meana, to a large extent, skillin the use 


This fascifal derivation ilastrates how traditions are invented in Southern India. If is but typical of what 
uniformly takes place with reapect to most names of castes, villages, and customs, [Seach intentions ire pot, how. 
ever, confined to 4. india, bot are exceedingly common in N, [odia, and ore the rule in Horma.-—-Ep,] 

Many letters of archaic MalayAlam differ from the cbarsoters now in ase, though the affinity between tho two 
evta in easy to discover, 

The metre of this verse is Sragdhari. 
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of tantalizing phraseology, with a view to suggest and yet to hide the thoughts to be expressed; 
it therefore behoves us to look into the lines a little closer, 


Though the word Dhanus (bow) is evidently intended to suggest that Aditya Rima was, 
net only the inheritor of the state umbrella of Kéda Mirtanda, but also the carrier of his bow, 
or perhaps his standard bearing that device of the Chéra sovereigns," yet, being in its locative 
case, 1 cannot but mean ‘the month of Dhanus,’ ¢. ¢., the month in which the sun isin the sign 
of Sagittarins, Similarly, the expression “when life was at its height’ has its obvious 
astronomical interpretation. Jira means Jupiter, and astrology assumes that that favourite 
planct reaches its ‘height,’ when ié is in the sign of Cancer. The use of the word Gélamba 
again, Or,-@3 it is now more usually spelt, Aijamba, indicates that somewhere close by lies 
buried the year of the inscription im the KEé]amba or Kollam éra, the discovery of which, how- 
ever, in old verses like the one before us, is often as difficult as a feat of astrological divination 
itself, A reference to Dr. Barnell's South-Indian Palwography, pages 77 to 80, would shew 
the extent of the resources at the disposal of the Sanskrit versifier to find convenient sepulchres 
forthe date he might occasionally condescend to embalm in his measured lines, Butin the case 
before us there can be no doubt that the symbolism followed is what ix called the Kafapayadi 
system of giving conventional numerical values to the Jetters of the alphabet: and the word 
whose component letters are here to be so valued, can be none else (han Madriaeda,— the words 
immediately preceding the torm Kilamta, No other term in the neighbourhood is capable of 
expressing a possible past date in thatera. I scruple not, therefore, to conclude that the date of 
this document is Dhanus 365 M. E., or about the end of December 1169, when, astrologically 
speaking, Jupiter was in tho zenith of his power in that part of the heavens which is graced by 
the figure of tho crab. 

But for the present inquiry, it is more to the point to know who was then in power 
here below in Travancore, ‘The prosperous and honoured sou! of the earth” at that period, we 
are told, was one Aditya Rima. Bnt with all my appreciation for the poet's feelings of 
loyalty, and commiseration for the common weakness to exaggerate the glory of the powers 
that are, I cannot but still complain that he did not somehow manage to put in ' Vénid' instead 
of the whole earth, For as the lines now stand, it is not impossible for a aceptic to queation 
whether Aditya Rima did really belong to that Vénid dynasty whose history we are here 
engaged in tracing, Ido not, however, for my part, feel that there can be much scope for any 
legitimate doubt on the point, particularly with the information placed at our disposal by the 
inscriptions Nos. TX. and X. in the sequel. But the poet makes amends for this defect 
by the mention of an important ancestor of Aditya Rima. Aditya Rima is said to have been 
“the bearer of the umbrella of Kéda Martanda, the lord of Kélamba," which cannot but mean 
that he inherited from the latter his umbrella, or crown as we would now say, since 
one described as the ‘honoured soul of the earth’ could not haye been the personnl servant of 
another individnal. 

Who then was this Eida Mirtinda, “the fia or god of Kilamba?” Koéjamba ip 
usually taken as the Sanskrit name for the Malabar era, otherwise called the Kollam 
year. It is sometimes assumed™ to have been the ancient name of the seemingly modern 

* To old classical times, the bow was the emblem of the Chéras, as the fish was of the Pipdyas, and the tiger 
‘ Thin certainly the interpretation according to current astrology, but it scarcely eeemato me to be correct. 
Jupiter wae in the sign of Cancer in 348 according to cur inscription No, 6, and, his period of revolution being 
roughly taken aa 12 yoars, it is impossible thnt he should be again in the same sign in 265. It is possible that 
astrology has changed, or that the expression ‘at ite height‘ has no special astrological meaning in this connection. 
Qn the other hand, since inscription No. 8A (pest, page 283) assigns Jopiter to Virgo in 68, he must hare been 
somewhere about Cancer in 865. Rut inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10 again locate Jupiter in Cancer in 371 and $84, and 
al] the eubsequent notices agree with them. All the references to astronomical acts in these early records requir 
verification. I give them in these pages as I find them 

"! For instance, vide page 103, Part III., Trarencere Government dlmanac for 1EM, 
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seaport of Quilon, nbout 40 miles to the north of Trivandram, Whether the identification of 
Kélamba with Quilon in Travancore be correct or incorrect, it means in the couplet before us 
only the era, aud not any particular place, unless, of course, a play upon the word is intended. 
Lam inclined, therefore, to interpret ‘god of Kélamba' to mean ‘one who instituted or took 
part in the institution of the era of Kélamba,' or the Kollam year, in which case there would be 
also an obvious justification for the mention of this ancestor in particular, famous as he must 
have been in those early days. The traditional account of the origin of the Kollam Era, as 
given in Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History, lends full support to this interpretation, which, in 
simple fairness, I must say, atrack meas the one most natural, altogether independently of es 
account, “In the Kali year 3926 (825 A. D.) when Udaiyamiartandavarman was residing in 
Kollam® (Quilon), he convened a council of all the learned men of Kérala with the object of 
introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical researches and calculating the solar 
movements throughout the twelve signs of tle Zodiar and counting scientifically the nomber of 
days occupied in this revolution in every mouth, it was resolved to adopt the now era from 
the first of Chingam of that your, the 15th August $25, as Kollam yoar one, nd to call 
it the solar yoar.”"" Whatever might be thought of this explanation of the orizia of the era. 
there can be wo doubt thot tradition reckons on Udaivyamirtapdavarman having is part in ite 
institution. ‘he change from Kddai Mirtiwla of the tuseription to Udaiyamartings of the 
tradition is easy aud uaiaral, the Jatler being o more frequent, as well sa a more si-snificant, 
adjunct of Mirtinda, in the more fav oured Sauskyit langnage, than the Malaydlam word ‘ Koda, 
In justice to Mr. Shongoonny Menon, I must note also that I find in. his pages « 
mention of Adityavarman as the sovercign of Travancore xbout the date of our recerd, “In 
like manner,” writes this author, “the present Poonjat Rajah, who was o close relation 
of the Pandyan dynasty, emigrated to ‘Travancore, and the hill territories of Poonjur 
were assigned as the residence of his family during the reign of king Aditya Varma of 
Travancore in 364 M. E. (1180 A. DJ." We have only to expand Adityavarman into 
Aditya Rimavarman to make the name accord with our inseriptions, It would be extremely 
intercating indced to prove, with the help of Mr. Shnngoonny Menon’s “records,” cn /d we but 
get hold of them, that Aditya. Riimavarman, just a year previous to the date of his dedication 
of the drum to the temple of GodalA ot Trivandram, was in a position to assign to a 
fugitive foreign royal family a territory so far in the north as Poonjar. However that be, 
wo have, | believe, sufficient evidence to maintain, in the meantime, that Aditya Ramavyarinan 
ruled over Vinid in the Malnbar month of Dhanus 365 M. E,, acd thht his ancestor, Eéda 
Martindavarman, was tho ruler of the same kingdom in the Eoliam year one, i.e. about 


August 624, 


I will now discuss two small fragments, unworthy of attention, but for the important 
quarter from which they come. Next to Trivandram itself, the place now most closely associated 
with the ruling family is Arringal, abont 22 miles to the notth of Trivandram, and sitonted 
on the northern bank of the Vimanapuram river, about four miles from its mouth in the 
Anjengo backwaters, The female members of the royal house are now known as the Ranis 
of Arringal and the village and the country thereabouts are still regarded os their private 

property. Each Travancore sovereign has at the present day to visit the place soon 
after his coronation to complete the ceremonies in connection therewith, and he 

According to this tradition then, the era has nothing to do with the foundation or ‘ re-foundation’ of tha 
town of Quilon, as stated in the Travancore Gerernnven? Almanac, page 162, Part I. (Gur isscriptions, 
howerer, allude to the ‘appearance’ of Kollam, which I take to mean the ‘institution’ of the era, and not the 
foundation of any town. No town is known to have beon founded in Malabar of such magnitude as to give rise to 
an era, 

@® Shangoonny Menon's History of Travancore, page ™ Tid, page 92. 

@ Poonjar, or Pidisrn, is on the borders Tie nease elk further to the north of Peermade. There ia 

likelihood of the old Sacre a teee Seen nee toe eee eee His family deity 

to this day is the goddess Mindkah! of Madura, 
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is expected further to renew the visit every year of his reign. It is difficult to 
believe that such sttentions and honours are allowed to the spot, simply because of an 
accident of a palace having been constructed there, to accommodate two adopted Rinis, 
a9 stated by Mr.Shungoonny Menon. “Daring the 5th century M. E., and in the ggign of king 
Aditya Varma, the Travancore royal family was under the necessity of adopting two females 
from the Kolathnad royal family, and s royal residence was constructed at Attingal, for the 
residence of ‘the two Rania, and they were installed as Attingal Mootha Thampuran and Elia 
Thampuran, t.¢., Senior and Junior Rants of Attingal. The country around Attingal was 
assigned to them, and the revenue derived therefrom was placed at their disposal."“ Until we 
know for certain the nature of the authority on which this statement is based, we may soruple 
to accept the account, as a sufficient explanation of the anomalous relation of Arrifigat to Lhe 
royal household, Even assuming that # particular king of Vénid in the 5th century M.E. 
went so far out of his way as to look to Eélatnad for heirs to his own dominions, it is still, I 
am afraid, not very likely that the fair members so introduced into his own family would be 
located, in those troubled days, altogether away from South Travancore, the acknowledged 
seat of his own power, Antecedent probability is in favour of Arriigal having been at one time 
an independent principality, the first of those merged later on into Véoid. The early aggres- 
sive vigour of the kingdom of Véoid, meeting with insuperable difficulties in the more czposed 
and troublesome eastern border, over which it had once extended itself, as proved by the inscrip- 
tions said to exist in Shermadeyi and other villages of Sonth Tinnevelly,” must have next 
turned itself to the north, where evidently it found freer scope for exercise. The first state 
then to be absorbed would naturally be Arriigal, supposing it was then independent, And to 
account for the facta, we have next only to assume that, to conciliate the newly added 
province, an alliance through marriage or adoption was effected with the house of Arringal, 
the name “ Rainls of Arrifgal" being continued, with the same object, and in the same manner 
as in the familiar case of the “Prince of Wales.” A strong presumption is raised in favour 
of auch an hypothesis by the fact of Eilppérir being found annexed as the house-name or 
the Vénid princes in later inscriptions. Kilppérir is an old and ruined village, mnapproach- 
able by cart or boat, about 8 miles to the north-east of Arringal. The country about 
Arriigal seems to have been known in early times as KQpadébam,™ — a province altogether 
distinct from Véniid. An inscription of Rajarija Chéja, dated in the 50th year of his reign 
claims for him a decisive victory over the king of the Etipakes. The Tami] poem, Kalingattn 
Parani, of the days of Kuléttuigsa-Chéla, enumerates the Kipakas among the subject races that 
paid tribute to that emperor.” The identification of Arriigal with Edpadéiam ia rendered 
almost certain by am inscription in the Apanébvara temple, about 2 miles from Arritgal, 
dated sa late as 751 of the Malabar Era, which speaks of the princess who repaired that shrine, 
as the queen of the Efipakas. If Kipa-rijya and Vépid were thusat one time two co-ordinate 
provinces of Malabar, and if, in later times, we find the princes of the latter appropriating to 
themselves, as their “ house-name;" the name of a locality situated in the former, it cannot be a 
violent assumption to suppose that the two were originally independent principalities, and that 
their amalgamation took place under such circumstances as led to a compromise, the weaker 
party submitting to the stronger on the condition of the stronger appropriating, not only the 
kingdom, but also the family name of the weaker. In short, it looks not in the least unlikely 
that, when the power of Vénid prevailed over Arriaga, some matrimonial or other alliance was 
concluded, which naturally led the blood of Arriigal to prevail, in its turn, in the veins of the 
Vénid princes. 

@ Shongoonny Menon's History of Travancore, page 93. 

aT Plonty of veloabie inscriptions are found in several old villages of this district, which, as far as Ikuow, have 
not yet seen the light of day, both literally and metaphorically ! 

® Dr. Gundert thinks that Kipa-rijya waa probably indontical with Kumbalam, but notes at the same time 
that ‘other mannecripts exchange it for Méshikam, the most southera quarter.’ Kumbalam, as fares | om eware, le 
between Cochin and Alleppy, Arriagal would be the most southern quarter, excepting Vipld. 

® KaliAgattu-Parned, Canto xi. verse & 
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But of course all this is more or less ‘pure speculation, and must remain as soch only, 
until it can find support in imecriptions or other indubitable facts. Unfortunately, though 
Arriazal has within a small area more than four fair temples, testifying to ita once 
affoent circumstances, there ia in none of them any inscription referring to early historical 
facts. Thetemple that would appear to be now most closely associated with the palace, is the 
one called Puttankiiya or ‘new grove,’ dedicated to Bhagavatl, It is Bhagavatl again that is 
worshipped in the old local palace, under the name of Palli-arai Bhagavatl, or ‘the bed- 
chamber Bhagavatl.’ It is rather difficult to determine whether ‘the Bhagavatl of the bed- 
chamber’ is really a goddess, or only a deified ancestor, say, the last of the independent queens 
of Arriagal. To the west of the palace, and in close contiguity with the principal Vaishnava temple 
of the station, stands s amall neat shrine, dedicated to Pern-Udaiyir,” apparently the same 
deity ns is worshipped in the Rajarajévara temple at Tanjore, bat sadly unlike that model in 
haying no inscriptions whatever. About two miles to the east of Arriiggl, and not far to the 
west of the populons Brihmagja village, called Avanamchéri,” lies s petty hamlet with the 
historical name of Virakéralam, now corrapted into Virapam, An old neglected temple in this 
village owns the earliest inscriptions | can find in this-locality. There are two of them in this 
temple, but both of them are oxtremely disappointing fragments, The first is inscribed on the 
north-eastern corner of the shrine itself, while the second is engraved on the altar outsids the 
square enclosare now in rains. How incomplete they are will be seen from the renderings 
helow :— 


Ho. 7 esis a Viranam Inscription of (?) Vira-Eérajavarman I1., Mo. 1, 


“*Flail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 368, with Jupiter im Virgo, and the sun two 
days old in Taurus, EiJp"' °* * 


Wo. oe ver Viranam Inscription of (?) Vira-Kérajavarman II., No. 2. 


« Bri-Dévadiram”™! Kérajavarma-Tiruvadi graciously consecrated [this shrine]:” 


It is of course impossible to say now whether these two broken inseriptions form part 
af the same record, or even whether they relate to the same subject. Bat should we venture 
which of course ia by no means safe, though net an unprecedented 
dence of some sort for the date of another sovereign | 
presumably of Vénid. I say presumably only, because it in quite possible that Kéralavarman, 
who founded this temple, belonged to an independent principality, say, to Arribgal iteelf, The 
word Kilppérir, with the firat ayllable of which the first fragment bréaks off, is intended to 
refer no doubt to Eilppérir-illam or honge, by which the railing family is designated in later 
inscriptions; but since earlier documents in my possession do not mention any such house- 
name, it ia by itself no gaarantee that the reference is to the Vépddedynasty, at least before 
‘tg fusion with the Arriigal or some other more northern royal house, as observed above. 
le sources of error are duly provided for, can we conclude, even suppos- 
: two fragmen to the same subject matter, that there reigned over Vénad 
pcboetesr rs | - yaaa ~ the ate Idavam 368 M, E., or about the latter 
1103, Still,as the balance of evidence ia in favour of such a presumption, we will 


to connect them together, 
procedure in epigraphy, we should have evi 





« Wie. Uilel = not weean, a both people and pandiis now generally suppose, tho “god of copious 

ee Shot te . me lord or master.” U4aiyle waa farther the family name of Rajarija and other Chiles of 
hing, reat | 

his dynasty. 
1 Tt ia : # ‘ 

Avanavanchéri, and suppose it to signify every one's own villuge, 


be so naturally and so easily taken to moan. | nd 
1 The word is not Dévadim, but clearly Dévadiram, though T cannet make cot what it means. 


. arniaz intarferes with etymology. Fustiliows scholars now prosounce this mame 
RP OAT ' and not ‘the village with a market" as it may 
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provisionally call him Virn-Kérajavarman [1.,— the prefix Vira, which occurs invariably in all 
the known old names of the dynasty, being preserved to us in the names of the village where the 
record is found. We shall, of course, await the result of further researches to convert the 
presumption inte a fact. 

rx. 


But no such scruples need be entertained in pronouncing that on the 25th of Médats 
371, the ancient throne of Venid was occupied by Sri-Vira-B4mavarma-Tiruvadi. My 
authority for this statement is a long Vattelattu record in nine lines, inscribed on the 
southern wall of a small temple, in a village now called Euyangarai, to the south-east of the 
Vellini fresh-water lake, about eight miles to the south of Trivandram, lt would read thus 
in translation :— 

No. an oid aeeiesaiena Eunangarai Inscription of Vira-Rimavarman. 

‘Hail! Prosperity | In the Eoilam year 271, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun 24 dare 
nid in Aries, is made the following grant :— The loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Hamavarma- 
Tiruvadi, eracionsly ruling over Vépitl, make over im writing, as 4 solemn gift ratiticd with 
water, the (lovality of) sé rilleal, in Cheikitarn, bvlonging to te sail chieftains, w Vana, 
Madhava Narayasa Vieresgar Alvan of Tirunkkupagarai, te provide for all lus daily repenges. 
end one sxeredk perpetaal lamp.’ From this time forwards, the manager of the temple of Tirok- 
kunagarai shall, auder the supervision of the Six Handred of Venid and of the distriet officers 
and ogents, take sole possession of all things whatsover in this Sérkkul, with the exception 
of the padly lund, granted already onder commnamt by the said chieftains to mect the expenses 
of the Bhattiraka of Neliydr, and the manager shall duly supply, according to the regulated 
measurement, four wel) wf rice of proper quality for holy offerings, and also one sacred 
perpetual lamp. The paddy per year required to provide the daily offerings of four mili of rice, 
exulusive of pounding charges, amounting tea 10 &il (?) and 24 kalam, and the gAi and 
thread, required every day for the sacred perpetoa! Lamp, should be supplied without failure. 
The expenses shall be met out of the proceeds of the ‘érd/’ lands on both the sides, the lower 
and the higher, of Cheikdttarn, and also the higher fields and Koduikarai compound, both 
falling under the kirémuaé tenure, as well as from the (labour of the) predial slaves there- 
anto atiacled, all of which shall be now forthwith taken possession of (by the said manager), 
If the supply fails once, denble the default shall be paid. If twice, twice the defanlt and fine, 
lf thrice, the Six Hondrod, the officers, and the Valaajiyare of the 15 districts shall institute 
inquiries, nud sve to the carrying out of this arrangement without failnre, as long as the moon 
andthe starsendore. Pillara™ having been raised soas tomark and include the four limits there- 
of, this s¢ri (or portion of a village) is granted, under the dirucidaiyd/fam tenure, according to 
royal cogamand; all of which facta (the following) do know (and can attest), ciz., Kandan 
Kandan of Takka Kokka compound, Kéralan lévaran of Tanamankotiam, Adi Tiruvikraman 
Parnan, and Givindan Kumirnn of Pattali. Thisis inmy band, Kandan Udaiyanan of Kaitaviy 
(signature).""™ 

Thas thon, beyond all donbt, there reigned over Vénid on the 26th Médam 371 M. E. 
or about the beginning of May 1196, Sri-Vira-Ramavarma-Tiruvadi, This date is but 
93 years and a month later than that of Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman at Tiruvattir 
(inscription Bip. V1.) — the last firm ground we have. The interval cannot surely be considered 
too large for one reign, supposing we are constrained by further researches to reject, as foreign 
to the dynasty, both Aditya Hama of the Giulia inscription, and Kéralavarman IT. of the 
Arriigal fragmenta, But the latter contingency, at any rate, as for as Aditya Raima is 
concerned, is so far improbable, that it may be well sct aside, except in the way of satisfying 
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1! Tivaiam is the word used, which means, according to Dr. Gandert, * post with an inscription or device.’ 
1 The rest of the persons here named do not sign the decd ; each say# only ‘he knows," 
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the conscience of the ultra-eceptienl. If we admit then either of these tro names, we abridge 
the interval respectively to six or three years — periods too short to disturb in the least our 
belief in the uninterropted succession of tlic sovereigns the records have served to bring 


Before quitting this inscription, I would call attention totwo or tlirce striking fentures in 
the social economy of the times, Besides the village nssocintions already noticed, Vénad, it 
would appear, had for the whole state an important public body under the name of ™ the 
Six Hundred,” to supervise, for one thing, the working of temples and charities connected 
therewith. What other powers and privileges this remarkable corporation of "the Six 
Mandred ” was in posses-1on- of, futuro investigation can alone determine, But a number so 
large, nearly az large as the British House of Commons, could not have been meant, in so 
small o state as Vénid was in the 12th century, for the single funetion of temple supervision. 
There is an allusion again in this reconl_to the “valafijiyars of the eighteen districts,’’ 
‘* The eighteen districts” were, no doubt, eighteen administrative divisions of Vénid, Some 
of the names of these districts wo may come across some day. But who the “vafwijiyurs 
of the districts’ were isa more puzzling question, So far as I can make out, the word reads 
only as va/aijiyar; but neither in Tami] nor in Malayijam am 1 aware of any current term of 
that description. It isan obvious derivative from the Tamilword ve/am, and the lending 
meaning of that term is ‘greatness, dignity or honour.’ If I am right in my reading, we many 
reasonably presume that the eighteen valaijiyors were eighteen local magnates, or feudal barons 
of the realm, They were, as far as I can sce, not men in the royal service, who are always 
described ag those who carry ont pam, meaning ‘work,’ or karyam, menning “ business,’ Both 
these latter descriptions occur in this document. But whatever was the difference in rank, 
emolument, and position, between those who carried out the ‘work’ of the state, and those 
who attended to its ‘business,’ the vafadjiyers of the land would appear to have been above them 
both. It looks probable that the “loyal chieftains," whom we have now met so frequently 
tranencting business in the name of the king and forming as it were his government or cabinet 
ministry, came from this class of vealeijiyers or feudal barons. That there were slaves attached 
to the land, and that there were two important kinds of land tenure, #ré/ or trdymat, subject 
to the village associations, and kardumai or freeholds, directly under the state, are other 
interesting items of information we may glean from this record, though they may not be 
equally novel. 

(To be continwed.) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EHAROSHTHI ALPHABET.! 
BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.LE, 

Teovos the origin of the Eharéshthi Alphabet is much easier to explain than the deriya- 
tion of the Brahmi and though the general lines for the enquiry have already been settled by 
others, yet a somewhat fuller review of the whole question, than the narrow compass of my 
Grundrias der indischen Paleographie permits, will perhaps not be superfluous, The very 
considerable progress, which has been achieved, is chiefly due to the discussions of the 
Khardshthi by Mr. kK. Thomas in his edition of Prinsep's Essays, Vol. IL p. 147ff., by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor in The Alphabet, Vol. IL. p. 256f,, and by Sir A. Cunningham, who has also settled 
the value of many of its signs, in his book on The Coins of Ancient India, p. 31f. 

Sir A. Cunningham's remarks refer to the first point which requires consiloration in all 
questions of this kind, riz., the true character of the script, the origin of which ts to be doter. 
minod. He has emphatically recalled to the memory of the palwographists that the Khardahthi 
isan Indian ual anata ani by an ingenious utilisation of his finds of ancient coins in the rnins 
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of Taxila he has shewn that the Khardshth! held always, daring the whole period for which 
epigraphic evidence is available, ouly a secondary position by the side of the Brahma Alphabet 
even in North-Western India, It is rather curious that the reminder regarding the essentially 
Indian character of the alphabet should have been necessary, as even a superticinl considera. 
tion of ita letlers teaches that lesson. Its fall system of pulatuls and linguals cannot be 
designed for any other lnugaago than Sanskrit or an ancient Prikrit, the only forms of speech 
which possess five sounds of cnch of the twoclasses mentioned. If this lias heen sometinies 
forgotten and even Bactria las been considered os the cradle of the Klimrdshtlil, the cause is po 
doubt the loose way in which it nsed to be called the “Bactrian, Bactro-Pali or Indo- 
Hactrian” Alphabet, which appellutions are due to ita occurrence on the coins of Greek kings, 
- who, originally raling over Bactria, conquered portions of North-Western India. Sir A. Cun- 
ninghain very properly points ont, op. cil. p. 36, that not a single Khardshth? inscription has 
beew found north of the Hindu Kush, and that in Bactrin » different alphabet seems to have 
been used, He farther proposes to snbstitute for “ Indo-Bactrinn" the Indian term “ Gan- 
dharian," which would have been suitable in every way, if in the meantime the old native name 
had not been found. The districts, in which the largest nomber of Kharéshthi inscriptions 
have Lven found, are situated ronghly speaking between 60°- 73°, 30’ E. L. and 33°-35° N. L., 
while single inscriptions have tarned up suath-west nen Multin, south at Mathori and east at 
Kaiigra, and single: letters or single words even at Bharahut, in Ujjain and in Muistir, This 
tract, to which the Khardshthi inscriptions of the third ceutary B.C. are exclusively coufined, 
corresponds to the Gandhara country of ancient India, the chief towns of which were Poshka- 
lavati-Hashtuagar to the west of the Indus and Taxila-Shah Déri to the east of the river, And 
it is here, of course, that the Ehardéshthi Alphabet must have originated, 


In addition, Sir A, Cunningham has shown that the Kharéshthi held always a secondary 
position nnd was uzed even in tho earliest times side by side with the Brahmi. This is proved 
by the evidence of his coins from Taxils, several of which bear only Brahma inscriptions, or 
Khardshthi and Brihma inseriptions, with letters of the type of ASéka's Edicta, The analysis 
of the legends, which [have given in my Indian Studies, No. IIL p, 46i., shews that those 
of four types have been issued by traders’ guilds, and that one is probably a tribal coin, 
belonging to a subdivision of the ASvakas or Assakenci, who occupied portions of the western 
bank of the Indus at the time of Alexander's invasion. This result considerably strengthens 
Sir A. Cunningham's position, as it indicates a popular use of the Brilima Alphabet in the 
very home of the Khardshthi. 


The next step, which is required, is to find the class of alphabets, to which the prototypes 
of the Eharéshfhi belonged. This problem is settled, as Mr, Thomas has first pointed out, by 
the close resemblauce of the sigus for da, na, ba, va and rato, or identity with, the Daleth, 
Nun, Beth, Waw and diesh of the transitional Aramaic Alphabet, and requires no further 


discussion, 


Then comes the question, how the Hindus of North-Wostern India can have becoma 
acquainted with the Aramaic characters and which circumstances may have induced 
them to utilise these signs for the formation of a new alphabet. Dr. Taylor, ‘ie Alphabet, 
Vol, IL. p, 201f., answers this by the suggestion that the Akht#menian conquest of North- 
Western Indias, which occurred about 500 B.C. aud led to o prolonged occupation, probably 
carried the Aramaic or, as he calls it, the Iranian, Persian or Bactrian, Alphabet into the Paiijib 
and caused its naturalisation in that province. Thongh it seems to me, just as to Sir A. 
Cunningham, impossible to accept Dr. Taylor's reasoning in all its details, [ believe with 
Sir A. Cunningham that he has found the trae solution of this part of the problem, 

One argument in his favour is the occurrence of the Old Persian word dipi “writing, 
edict” in the North-Western versions of the Edicts, and of its derivatives dipati “ he writes" and 
dipapaty “ be causes to write," which ore not found in any other Indian language. Dips 
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1s diasetvedl ys as Dr, Taylor hicaselt ae stated, an Old Persian eee word, and alt the ‘Des 
words mentioned point to o Persian influence, dating from the Akhwmenian peri And the 
Saiakrit and Pali tipi or Wibi “writing, document," which does not occur in the Vedic and 
Epic literature, nor in the ancient works of the Buddhist Canon of Ceylon, but appears first 
in Owires of Pinini, a native of Gandhiira (traditional date 350 B. C.), furnishes the same 
indication, since in all probability, as Dr, Burnell conjectured, it is a corruption of dipi, 
favoured by a fancied connexion with the verb lip, Minpati “he smears," Equally valanble is a 
sccond point, the fact that the territory of the Khardahthl corresponds very closely with the 
extent of the country presumably held by the Persians. Dr. Taylor and Sir A. Cunningham 
very jastly lay stress on the statement of Herodotus (L. IIL. 94, 96), who asserts that the 
Persian satrapy of India paid a tribute of 360 talents of gold dost. They naturally infer that 
the Indian possessions of the Akhemeuiang must have been of considerable extent, as well os 
that it must have included the greater portion of the Paiijab. 


But there remain still two gaps which must needs he filled np. The Ak!emenian theory 
requires it to be shewn that the anciont Porsians actually used the Aramaic letters and that 
peculiar circumstances existed which compelled the Hindus to use these letters. The 
second point is at present particularly important, because the literary evidence regarding the use 
of writing in Indin? (with which the epigraphic evidence fully agrees) proves that the Hindns 
were by no means nlettered in the fifth and sixth centuries B. C., but possvsccd and extensively 
ased an alphabet, which probably was a form of the Brihmi lip, As long ax it was possible to 
maintain that the Hindos became acquaimted with the art of writing not earlier than 400 Ff, C., 
it was, of course, easy to understand, that the use of the Arnmnic letters by the conqavrors of 
North-Western India should have acted og a natural incentive for their Hindu subjects i form 
out of these characters an alphabet suited for their own language. But the case becomes 
different, if it must be admitted that the Hindus possessed already a script of tlicir own before 
the Persian conquest. With this admission it becomes necessary to shew that there were 
special circumstances which forced them to use the alphabet of their conquerors. 





Both the points just disenssed are explained, it seems to me, by certain discoverics, made 
of late years in Semitic palmography. M. Clermont-Ganneau’s important articles in the J+ owe 
Archéoloyique of 1878 and 1879 have shewn that the Armusic langage and writing, which, 
already in the times of the Assyriau empire, occur in coutracts.and on the offcint standard 
weights, were freqnently employed for official correspondenre, accounts and other official purposes 
during the rule of the Akhwmenian kings in many different provinces of their empire: Egypt 
has furnishod Aramaic inscriptions on stones and potsherds, as well as Aramaic Payyri address- 
ed to Persian governors; in western Asia and in Arabia both inscriptions and numerons Satrop 
coina with Aramaic legends have been found ; and even Persia has yielded.an Aramaic inserip- 
tion (of which unfortunately no trustworthy facsimile exists) at Senq-Qalch, midway betwoen 
Tabriz and Teberin.? And, I may add, there is also ascrap of literary evidence to the same 
effect. A statement in the Book of Ewa, iv. 7, points to the conclusion that the Aranimic 
language and writing was well-known in the Imperial chawecllevie at Susa. For it is said that 
a letter, addressed by the Samaritans to Artaxerxes, “was written,” as the Revised Version of 
the Bible has it, “in the Syrian (character) and inthe Syrian tongue.” The Samaritans would 
hardly have adupted the “Arimft” in mldressing their liege lord, if it lind not been commonly 
used in official correspondence, sent ont from, or in to the Imperial Secretoriat.4 The castom 
itself, no doubt, lias to os explained by a strong infusion of Arammans, or of men trained in the 
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a Indian ‘Studies, Ba, IIL. p. Sf, 

' Sce Ph, Barger, Histoire ile l Eeriture dana P Andiquite, p. ZI6M., where M. Berger pertinently remarks with 
reapect to the last inscription, that it puta us on the road to India. 

* As Prof. Euting kindly poiuta out to me, a similar inforence has already bern drawn from. the above passage 
by the authors of the Kurzyry. Commentars, d. Aeil, Schriften d. Now, AL Teal,, lige. He Struck upd O, Gockler ; 


Alt, ‘Test., Abth, 8 p. 119. 
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learning of the Arameans, in the lower grades of the Persian Civil oops among the scribes, 
accountants, treasurers and mintmasters, and this is no more than might be expected, when a 
race like the Persian suddenly comes into the possession of a very large empire and becomes 
the heir of an older civilisation. 


Under these circumstances it appears uatural to assume that the Persian Satraps carried 
with them also into India their staff of subordinates, who were accustomed to the use of the 
Aramean letters and language. And this would fally explain how the Hindus of the Indo- 
Persian provinces were driven to utilise the characters, commonly employed by the scribes and 
accountants of their conquerors, though they already possessed a script of their own. The 
Kharéshthi Alphabet would appear to be the result of the intercourse between the offices of the 
Satraps and of the native authorities, the Indian chiefs and the heads of towns and villages, 
whom, as the accounts of the state of the Paijib at the time of Alexander's invasion shew, the 
Porsinns left in possession in consideration of the payment of their tribute. The Hindus 
probably ased at first the pare Aramaic characters, just asin moch later times they adopted 
the Arabic writing for a number of their dialects, and they introduced in the course of time 
the modifications observable in the Khardshthi Alphabet, for which process the additions 
to the Arabic Alphabet, employed for writing Hindi, furnish an analogy, perhaps not perfect, 
but nevertheless worthy of notice. 


In support of these conjectural combinations three further points may be adduced. First, 
the Khardshjhi Alphabet is not a pandyt's, but a clerk's, alphabet. This appears to me evident 
from the cursive appearance of the signs, which has been frequently noticed by others ; from 
ita (according to Indian views) imperfect vowel-system, which includes no long vowels; from 
the employment of the anusudra for the notation of all nasals before consonants ; and from the 
almost constant substitution of single consonants for double ones. The expression of the 
long vowels by separate signs, which occurs in no other ancient alphabet but the Brilmi Lipi, 
was no doubt natural and desirable for the phoneticists or grammarians, who developed that 
alphabet. But it is a useless encumbrance for men of business, whose aim is rather the 
expeditions despatch of work than philological or phonetic accuracy. Hence, oven the Indian 
clerks and men of business using the Brahmi have never paid much attention to their correct 
use, though they were instructed by Brihmays in the principles of their peculiar alphabet.* If, 
therefore, these Figns, which have only a value for schoolmen, do not occur in the Khardshthi, 
the natural inference ia that this alphabet was framed by persons who paid regard only to the 
requirements of ordinary life, The other two peculiarities mentioned, — the substitution of the 
anusvdra for all nasals, atanding before consonants, and the substitution of ka for kha, of ta 
for tta and so forth, and of kia for kkha, of dia for ddha and so forth, — are clearly the devices 
of clerks, who wished to get quickly through their work. If thus the Kharéshthi appears to be 
an alphabet, framed with particular regard to the wants of clerks, that agrees with and con- 
firms the assumption, put forward above, according to which it arose out of the official inter- 
course between the scribes of the Satraps and those of the native chiefs or other authorities, 





More important, however, is the second point, which is intimately connected with the 
details of the derivation of the Kharéshthi, The originals of the Kharéshthi letters are, it 
seems to me, to be found in the Aramaic inscriptions, incised during the rule of the earlier 
Akhemenian kings. The whole ductus of the Khardshthi with its long verticals or slanting 
down-strokes is that of the Saqqiirah inscription of 482 B, C. and the probably contemporaneous 
larger Teima inscription, which Prof. Euting sasigns to circiter 500 B. C. It is also in 
these inscriptions that most of the forms occur, which apparently have served as models for the 
corresponding letters of the Kharéshthi. One or perhaps two seem to rest on forms found in 
the somewhat later Lesser Teima, Serapeum and Stele Vaticana inscriptions, while three are 
connected with older letters on the Assyrian weights and the seals and gems from Babylon. 
et ee Se ee Es eee ee 
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Comparative Table of the Perso-Aramaic and the Ekaroshthi. 
Kharoshthi 
Inserip. Borrowed 
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The accompanying Comparative Table? illustrates the details of the derivation, as I onder 

stand it, Cols. Land [T, have been reproduced by photuxincography from Prof, Eatings’ Taéuie 
Seripture Aramaica, Arzentorati, 1892, and give the tweuty Aramaic signs, which, as I believe, 
have been utilised by the Hindus, Thcth and ain being rejected bythem.! Tu Col. I. the fat signs 
belong to the Teima inscription (Euting, Col, 9) with the exception of No. ],1.b and No. 9, 
I. b-v, which come from the Stele Vaticana (Euting, Col, 12), The thin signs which have been 
taken from the Sagqqiral: inscription (Euting, Col, 11) with the exception of No. 4, I, a: 
Na, 9, 1.a; No, 10, 1, b, and No. 20, 1.8, which are from the Assyrian Weights and the 
Pabylonian Seals and Gems (Eating, Cols, 6, 8), as well as of No. 17, I. a-b, which are from 
the Serapeum inseription (Euting, Col. 12) and of No, 10, I. a, which Prof. Euting hae kindly 
added on once more Jooking over the Babylonian Arammic inseriptions.? 

The signs of Col. II. lave all been taken from Prof. Fating’s Cols, 14-17, and represent 
the chief types on the Aramaic Papyri, which M.J. Halévy™ and others belicve to be the 
prototypes of the Khardshthf. They lave been given in my Tulle chiefly in order to shew that 
they are not snited for the derivation. Column IIL. gives the oldest forms of the borrowed 
Khardahthi letters according to Table I. of my Gruwlrisy der Julischen Paliographie, and Col. IV. 
with the signs, which I consider to be derivatives invented by the Hindns, comes from the 
same source, | i 

Before I proceed to give my remarks on the details of the derivation, I will re-state 
the general principles which have to be kept in mind for this and all other similar 

(1) The oldest actually occurring signs of the alphabet to be derived (in this case the 
Kbaréahth!) have to be compared with the supposed prototypes (in this ense actually occurring 
Aramnio signs) of the same period (in this case of circ, 500-400 B. C.). 

(2) Only such irregular equations of signs are admissible as can be supported hy analogies 
from other cases, where nations are known to have borrowed foreign alphabets. Thius it is not 
permissible to identify the Khardsuth! sign for ja with the Aramaic ga on account of a rather 
remote resemblance between what the modern researches have shewn to be a secondary form of 
the Khardshthi palatal media and the guttural media of the Arammans. 

(3) The comparison must shew that there are fixed principles of derivation, 

The latter are given chiefly by the unmistakable tendencies underlying the formation 

(1) A very decided predilection for forms, consisting of long vertical or slanting lines 
with appendages added do the upper portion; 

(2) An antipathy against such with appendages at the foot of the verticals, which in no 
case allows a Jetter to consist of a vertical with an appendage at the foot alone; 

(3) An aversion agaiust heads of letters, consisting of more than two lines rising 
upwards though otherwise a great latitude is allowed, as the ends of verticals, horizontal 
strokes and corvea may appear at the top. 

These tendencies required two Aramaic letters, Tamed (No, 11, I. and IIL) and Shin 
(No. 19, I. and M1.) to be turned topsy-turvy, and caused in the Shin the development of 

* Arranged by Dr. W. Cartellieri and etched by Mosers, Angerer and Gosch! of Vienna, 7 

" According to Dr, Taylor these two characters are also reflected in the Kharishjh!. But the sign opposite 
Theth in bin Table, The Alphabet, Vol. II. p. 235, is a late ura, and din, cannot be (), as he doubtingly suggests, 
she Tesi Maiian Zaehle eee, which weed to be read tha, but is in reality (Aa and a derivative from ta, 
fee DEloOW. 

* [n this as well a in other respecta I have to acknowledge Prof. Euting’s kind assistance, who sacrificed a 
good deal of time in order to verify the Semitic signs, which I had selected for comparison, in the Plates of the 
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long vertical out of the short central stroke, as well as mutilations of some other signs. And 
it would seem that the aversion against appendages at the foot is probably due to the desire te 
keep the lower ends of the mdtrikefy free for the addition of the medial w, the anwacira and the 
ra-ftrokes, which are ordinarily added bere; while the aversion against pendants from the 
top-lines nnd heads with many lines rising upwards was caused by the connexion of the medial 
vowels i, eand o with the tops of the consonants. Some other changes, such as turnings 
froin the right to the left, have been made in order to avoid collisions with other signs, while 
again other modifications are purely cursive or due to considerations of convenience in writing. 


As regania the details, | have to offer the following rewarks regarding the Borrowed Signs. 


No, 1.— The identity of A with Aleph is evident enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halevy), Tha 
long atretehed shape of the Kharéshthi letter, which leans to the right, makes it in my opinion 
more prubable that it ia a simplification of o sign like that from the Saqqirad inscription in 
Col, I. a, than that it should be connected with the diminutive letters in Col. Ib and in Col, IT., 
which are iuclined the other way. 

No. 2. — Bu is, of course, a slightly modified form of the Beth in Col. T..a-b (compare 
Thomns, Taylor and Halévy). The npward bulge next to the vertical has been introduced in 
order to make the letter with one stroke of the pen, and the bent line at the fcot is represented 
by a prolongation of the vertical in accordance with the principle stated above. The Beth of 
the Papyri (when carsive forms are used os in Col, II. b-c and in Prof. Euting’s Col, 15 b-c, 
16 b-d) is more advauced than the Eharéshthi ba, 


No. 3. — The identity of ga (Col. IIL.) with Gimel (Cols, I. and II.) has been recognised by 
Dr. Taylor alone, The loop on the right has been caused by the desire to make the letter with 
one stroke of the pen. It may be pointed ont, 28 an analogy, thatin the late Kbardshthi of the 
firat and second centuries A. D. cursive loops aro common in ligatures with ra and ya and that 
there is a looped ja, exactly resembling a ga, on the Bimiran vase in the word Mrahjavata. 
he Aramaic prototype may possibly have been set up straighter than the forms given in Cols. T_ 
and If., and it may be noted that euch forms occur already on the Mesa stone and in other old 
jnsoriptions, see Enuting, Cols. 1 and 3. 





No, 4.— Da (Col. 111.) ‘comes, as has been asserted by all my predecessors, from a Daleth 
like that in Col. I. a, which is found, os Prof, Euting informs me, already on an Assyrian 
Weight of cireifer 600 B.C. The cursive simplification of this letter was therefore ancient in 
Mesopotamia. It re-oceurs in the Papyri, with a slight modification, compare especially 
Euting, Col, 14%, The hook at the foot of the da Col. TLL b, which ocenrs twice in the Agéka 
Hdiets and survives in the later inseriptions seems to have been added in order to distinguish 
ihe letter from na (No. 13, LIL. a). 


No. 5. — The identity of fe (Col. TIL.) with He has not been recognised hitherto, But 
it seems tome derived from a rool He, like the Teima form in Col. J. o, with the cursive 
transposition of the central vertical to the lower right end of the curve, which is particularly 
clear in the letter, given iu Col. IIT, b,a not uncommon form in the Asika Edicts. Similar 
transpositions of inconvenient pendants, which would have been in the way of the signs for the 
vowels, f, ¢ and o, are not unusual: compare, ¢.g., below the remarks on Nos. 12 and 17. The 
He of the Papyri, though not rarely round at the top, shews nearly always a continuation of 
the central bar on the-outside of the top-line, and hence ia less suitable for comparison, 


No. 6. — Pa has preserved, as all previous writers have acknowledged, exactly the form of 
the Waw in the Teima inscription, which re-oceurs on various later documents as the Ostraka 
from Elephantine and the Cilician Satrap coins, and which is foreshadowed hy the letter of the 
ancient Assyrian Weights, Eating, Col, 6. The Papyri sgain offer a more advanced round 
form, which is common in the Kharéshthi inscriptions, incised during the first and second 
centuries uf our ers. 
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No, 7. — Dr. Taylor alone derives ja (Col. II, a-b) from £uin, apparently relying cn the 
similar Peblevi letter. Tho form in Gol. 111. a, which ia found repeatedly" in the Mansebra 
version and survives in the legends of the Indo-Grecian and Saka coins, is, however, withont doubt 
the oldest, and derived from a Zain, like those of the Teima inscription (Col, 1. a-b), in which 
the upper bar has been tarned into a bent atroke with & book rising upwards at the left end, 
In the seeond ja (Col. ILL. b) the lower bar has been dropped in order to keep the foot of the 
sign free. The Pehlevi letter is no doubt an analogous development. The Zain of the Papyri 
(Col. IL) is again much more advanced and unfit to be considered the original of the 
Khardshthi sign. 

No. 8. — With respect to the representative of the (heth I differ from all my predecessors, 
The Aramaic letter, such as it is found in the Saqqirah inscription (Col. I. a-c), in Teima and 
various other docaments'3 is exactly the same as the Khardéshtht palatal sibilant de. The 
pronunciation of the Indian 4a comes very close to the German ch in ich, lich, etc., and hence 
the utilisation of the otherwise redundant Cheth for the expression of 4¢ appears to me per- 
fectly regular and normal. : 

No, 9.— The derivation of ya (Col. III.) from the Aramaic Yod has been generally assumed, 
and it has been noticed that the Eharishtht sign is identical with the late Palmyrenian and 
Pehlevi forms (Euting, Cols. 21-25, 30-32, 35-39, 58), which of course are independent 
analogous developments, as well as that it resembles the Fod of the Papyri (Col. IL. ¢, and 
Eutiog, Cols. 14-17), where, however, the centre of the letter is mostly filled in with ink, Still 
closer comes the first sign (Col. IL b) from the Stele Vaticana, and it may be that a form like 
the latter is the real prototype. But I think the possibility is not precluded, that the Kharishthi 
ya may be an Indian modification of a form like the more ancient Assyrian Aramaic sign in 
Col. I, a, which differs only by the retention of the second bar at the right lower end. The 
rejection of this bar was necessary in accordance with the principles of the Kharéabthi, stated 
Kharéshth? ya seems to indicate that its prototype had not yet been reduced to the diminutive 
size, which it usually has in the Papyri, but which is not yet observable in the otherwise 
differing letters of the Teima and Saqqirah inscriptions, 

No. 10.—The connexion of ka (Col. ITL) with the Aramaic Kaph is asserted by M. J. 
Halévy, but he compares the sign of the Papyri (Col. I1.), which is very dissimilar. I think. 
there can be no doubt that the Ebardehthi letter is a modification of the Babylonian Kaph in 
Col. I. b, which was tarned round in order to avoid a collision with Ja and further received the 
little bar at the top for the sake of clearer distinction from pa. The sign in Col. I. a, which 
likewise comes from Babylon, bas been added in order to shew the development of Col. I. b. 
from the oldest form. 

No. 11. — Lamed, consisting of a vertical with an appendage at the foot, had, as stated 
above, to be turned topsy-turvy in order to yield the Kharishthi Ja, with which Dr. Taylor and 
M. Halévy have identified it. Moreover, the curve, which then stood at the top, was converted 
into a broken line’ and attached a little below the top of the vertical, in order to avoid hn 
collision with A. The signs of the Papyri, Col. II., are mostly far advanced and cUrsire, &e 
that they cannot be considered the prototypes of the Khardshtht Ja. 

No. 12, — The Eharishthi ma (Col. TIT. a-c) is, as has been generally recognised, not mncl. 
more than the head of the Aramaic Mem, Col. . The first two forms, which are common in, 
Aséka's Edicts and the second of which occars also on the Indo-Grecian coins, still shew rem. 










" Ediet IL. 9 in raja, IV. 16in raja, V. 19 in raja, V. 24 in praja, VIIL 35 in raja, XII. 1 in raja. 

"3 [t occurs even in the Papyri, though these offer mostly more advanced, rounded forms 

© Professor A. Kuba long ago expressed his belief that etymologically Ja ia derived from ka through ys. 

™ The la of the Edicts invariably shows the broken line in the left-hnod limb, The later inscriptions ofse 


tead a carve open below, 
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nants of the side-stroke and of the central vertical or slanting stroke. But they have been 
placed on the left, instead of on the right. The mutilation of the letter is no doubt due, as 
has been suggested by others, to the introduction of the vowel signa, which would have given 
awkward forms, and the fact of the mutilation is indicated by ita size, which is always much 

aller than that of the other Kharésbth! signs, The curved head appears in the Saqgirah 
Mem, which I have chosen for comparison, as well as on Habylonian Seals und Gems (Kuting, 
Col. 8 e) and in the Carpentras inscription (Kuting, Col. 13 c), and the later forms from 
Palmyra prove that it must have been common, The Mem of the Papyri are again moch more 
cursive and unsaited for comparison. 

No. 13. — Regarding na (Col. III. 8), which is clearly the Nun of the Saqqirah (Col. I. 
a-b) Teima, Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, it need be only pointed out that the forms 
of the Papyri are also in this case farther advanced than those of the Kharéshthi The na, 
given in Col. IL. b, is o peculiar Indian development, not rare in the Asjka Edicts, 

No. 14, — The identity of sa with the Aramaic Samech (Col. I.) has hitherto not been recog- 
nised. Nevertheless, the not uncommon form of sa with the polygonal or angular bead, given . 
in Col. IIL, permite us to assert that also in this case the Gandbarians osed for the notation of 
their dental sibilant the sign which one would expect to be employed for the purpose. The top 
stroke and the upper portion of the right side of the Kharéshthi sa correspond very closely to 
the upper hook of the Samech of Teima, being only made a little broader. The little slanting 
bar in the centre of the Samech may be identified with the downward stroke, attached to the 
left of the top line of sa, and the lower left side of sa appears to be the corresponding portion 
of the Samech, turned round towards the left in order to effect a connexion with the downward 
stroke, These remarks will become most easily intelligible, if the component parta of the two 
letters are separated. Then we have for Samech A aod for sa %. The forms, in which the 
right portion of the bead of sa is rounded, are of course cursive. The Teima form of the Samech 
with the little horn at the left end of the top stroke is unique in the older inscriptions, Ent 
the Palmyrenian Iptters (Euting, Cols. 24-29, 32-33, 37, 39-40), though otherwise consi- 
derably modified, prove that the Somech with an upward twist must have been common. 
Finally, the corresponding Nebatean characters (Euting, Cols. 45-47), are almost exactly the 
same as the Kharéshthi sa and shew that the changes, assumed above, are easy and have actually 
been made again in mach later times. The aigns of the Papyri are again far advanced and 
ansuited for comparison. 





(To be continwed.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
(BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., 1.0.8, 
(Continued from p. B67.) 

Kiss. — The sense of the religious or ceremonial kiss seems to be that in a kiss a 
spirit passes. The cases of kissing detailed below come under the four following main 
heads : — (a) In the kies the kisser draws to himeeltf and so imprisons the sickness or ill-lock 
that baunts the kissed; (4) the kisser passes tothe kissed the kisser's virtoo or lucky inflnence 
which scares from the kissed the spirit of evil; (c) the kisser with a kiss sucks into himself the 
healing influence of the holy kissed; (d) the same spirit passes between the kisser and the kissed. 

In an English Court of Law the order to the witness to kiss the Book or Bible which he 
holds-in his hand means that in the oath the swearer has called God to witness that he speaks 
the truth. By the kiss the spirit of truth passes from the Book, whose word is truth, into the 
awearer, and, if the witness lies, this outraged indwelling spirit of truth will rend him to 
destruction, That in certain cases the object of kissing is to suck the virtue or good influence 
of the person kissed, is shewn in eighteenth-century England by the eagerness of pregnant 
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women to kiss the hand of the king.™ Similarly, Egyptians kiss the threshold of a saered 
tomb, Arabs kiss the Kil'aba or black stone of Makka, and Tibetan Baddlista kiss the enshions 
on which the Tashi Lima has been seated. In the new synagogue at Prague (1885) 
a dew guide, who had by accident touched a sacred scroll, kissed the hand that touched 
the seroll, rhe object appareutly being to take into himeclf in a proper reverentin] manner 
any share of the scroll influence, which through contact had in an irregular way passed 
iuto his liand, So to suck virtue ont of the box the Beni-Isri‘ll of Kélaba, in entering 
or leaving his louse, as he passes the box which holds the sacred text, touches the box with his 
Srst two right fingers and then kisses them.®' The kissing of a king, of a child, or of other 
object of worship, is not only that the guardian spirit of the kissed should pass into the kisser, 
The object in many cases is that the kisser should by kissing take ill-lnck from the kissed, So 
the Drases'of Mount Lebanon kiss the hands, face and beard of the dead chicf,@ A variety 
of this idea appears in the practice which is ns old as Job, of kissing the hand to the New 
Aloon, or, with Sir Thomas Browne, to Fortune :™ in the Peru liabit of kissing the air in adora- 
tion of the collective divinities ; inthe practice of the pricsts of Aesou lapinus in Tealy (A, D. 140) 
saluting the god by raising und kissing the circle of tho thumb and first right finger tip. 

In Bombay, when Bayyida come out of a Mosq aa after evening priyer, a proup of 
hors may be seen near the mosque gate, Each boy holds in his arms asick child of one or two 
years, and in his hand a copper-pot filled with water. Each Sayyid, when he comes out of the 
mosque, turns to the boys, and, repeating holy verses from the Kurdn, lays his right hand on 
the sick child’s head, and then gives the back of his right hand to the sick child to kiss. At 
the same time from his mouth, purified by the holy words of the Kurda, he breathes on the 
water in the boy's eopper-pot. The kissing of the Sayyid’s sacred hand scares the evil spirit 
which is making the child sick, and the drinking of the water, purified by the inbreathed spirit 
of the Aurdn prevents the return of the evil spirit. That in certain cases the object of the 
kiss is to suck out evil spirits is illustrated by the practice among the Brihmans of Southern 
Indin of the chief mourner kissing the mouth, nose and other openings of the corpse before the 
pyre is lighted"? Also by the Tibetan exorcist drawing out disease-demons by sucking « hollow 
arrow set on the suffering part.4’a 

Worshippers at Jéjuri, in the Bombay Dekhan, before entering the temple, kiss Khandobi's 
horse, whose virtue scares from them all hovering evils, bofore they.draw near the god.™ The 
Beni-Isri'll mother, on the fifth day after child-birth, holds ber ears and kisses a lamp three to 
five times, the spirit of light in the lamp driving out the spirits of darkness which have lodged 
in her during her time of peril and uncleanness, In Makka, the virtue-taking inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, and the virtue-giving superior kisses the inferior’a brow. Equals, 
sharing in one spirit, kiss hands. At the enthroning of a Persian king all present kiss his 
feet," TheJews kissed the feet and the knees of their crowned king,“ Comparo the kiss-worn 
bronze toe of St. Peter in Rome which men and women kiss, laying their brow on the too and 
curteeying.= The Jews kissed the calves they worshipped.™ ‘I'he great toe of the statne of 
Jagannith Saikarséts in Bombay, is white with kissing. Compare Leo the Isaurinn (A. D.728) 
ordering images to be set higher, that no one might kiss them. Ata great fire at Antioch the 
Bishop gave the cross to the people to kiss that it might be their tiaticum to the next world,™ 
On Good Friday, the Pontiff adores and kisses the cross. The clergy and the people follow.” 
In the Early Greek Church, on Christmas |'ay, the Emperor kisses the pictare of the Nativity."* 
The early Christians kissed the doors, thre-hold and pillars of the church. A boy was cured 

* Noles and Queries, Vol, IL p. 438. ™, Wat lnll’s Buddhian in Tvbel, p. 322, " Kolabs Garetterr, p. BB. 

" Ency. Brit. Article" Drases." © Religio Wf). ci, Beet. 17 (169). ™ Clodd's Myths and Dreams, p, 43, 

© Pater’s Merius the Epicurcan, Vol. I. p, 40. ® Tuformation from Mr. Sagad Daud. 

" Dubola, Vol. If, p, 207, "* Waddell’s By |!\ em in Tobel, p. 483, ™ Jour, #. A, Sec. Vol. VIL p, 107. 

™ Bombay Gocsliver, Vol XVITL Part I. p. 27. * Burkhanlt’s Arobia, Vol. L p.369, " Jones’ Crowns, p..430. 
Op. cit. p. 28; Josaphns’ Antiqnitics, Vol. VI. p. 4 = ™ From M3. note, 

® Hosea, Chap. zili,, v. 2. * Smith's Christivn Anti quiti¢s, p. 618. 

™ Gp. cit. p. 500, Op, cil. p. 729. ™ Op, cil. p. 69, ™ Op, cit. pp. 165, #03, 
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of disease by kissing the threshold of St. Mark's Basilica! Before taking the Sacrament the 
early Christian kissed the left hurn of the altar.) When the novico was admitted into « 
monastery he kissed the monks’ hands and begged their prayers.2. Among the early Christians 
the pricst firat and then the other friends kissed the corpse at the grave.? Lucilla of Carthage, 
in the time of Diocletian (A. D. 300) tasted, that is, kissed the mouth of a dead martyr before 
eating and drinking theelements.4 Besides the kiss of peace and the kiss of reverence the 
early Christians practised ceremonial kissing after prayer, after Communion, afier Baptism, after 
Ordination, at espousals, to the dying, and to the dead. Among the early Jews a kiss was a 
ceremonial marriage salotation.® 


The linbility toinjury from the accidental intrusion of outside substances must have 
been one of the chief risks of the early life. This experience explains why the seven 
deadly spirits of the Babylonians lived among the thorns of the mountains.? It also explains 
why the first part of Hindu Salya, or Surgery, is the removal of external substances accidentally 
introduced into the body, as grass, wood, stones, iron, earth, bones, hair, and nails® Finally 
it explains why, among many wild peoples, the presence of some foreign substance is considered 
the cause of all disease. From this early experience and belief it followed that the sovran cure 
of sickness ia either direct or indirect sucking with the object of removing the foraign 
cause of sickness. Among the Zaparo Indians of South America, among the Papuans, among 
the Banks’ Islanders, and among the Tasmanians, the sorcerer cures wounds by sucking out 
steel splinters, bones and worms.® So also the Amana Indians and the Australians suck the 
sick and draw outevil spirits.° When a child is hurt the English mother kisses the place to 
make it well. Compare ants with their mouths staunching the wounds of some of their 
number whose feelers were cut off"! In 1864, when be agreed to be Emperor of Mexico, 
Maximilian kissed the representative of the Mexican nation.!2 A kiss, probably the kiss of 
peace or oneness of spirit, is the salutation among European sovereigns. In Venice, in 1608, 
the traveller Coryate™ noticed that, when the nobles or clarisnimos met in the street, they 
gave at parting a mutual kiss to one another's manly cheek. A custom, he adds, T never saw 
before, por heard of, nor read of. Elderly Australian women salute a stranger by kissing him 
on both cheeks.'"* When a Greek left his home he kissed the soil, When he landed in a foreign 
country he kissed the soil. He kissed his native soil again on his return. The Romans 
kissed the back of their right hand when they passed atemple® A Greek suppliant kissed the 
temple threshold? The suppliant Prinm kissed the knees of Achilles and the storm-stayed 
Odyseus the knees of the Egyptian king? Tho Greeks and Romans saluted guests by kissing 
their lips, hands, knees and feet. When a solemn kiss was given, especially to a child, it was 
the custom to hold the person kissed by the ears, apparently to prevent the escape of the 
spirit which passed in the kiss, This was called the pot kiss!® The came holding of 
ears is practised among the Russians when the bridegroom first kisses the bride after 
marriage.” The Russian husband and wife, after the wedding ceremony, kiss each other 
three times." To prevent misfortune in Banff in Scotland (1800), if a newly married couple 


i Op, cit, p. 2047, 1 Op. cit. p, 414, 2 Op. cit. p. 1407. * Op. cil, p. 258. * Gp. cit, p. 1151. 
4 Op. cit. Pp. 903, 905, 903, A good article on kissing will be found in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible 
“ Biging. 
© (Genesis, xxix. 17, 
¥ Bridge's Babylonian Life and History, p. 183,  Weat's Hindu Medicine, p. 2, 
* Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VIE. p. 608. Compare for Eskimos Clodd’a Myths and Dreams, p. 179. Revue 
Des Religions des Peuplee Nom Civilisds, Vol. Il, p. 54: Feathorman’s Social History, Vol. Il. p, 108; Codrington's 
Melanesian Folk. Lora, p. 198. 


Spencer's Principles of Sociology, Vol. Lp. 259. Ht Enry. Brit. Article " Anta," 

13 Jones’ Crowns, p, 420, M4 Coryate's Cruditier, Vol. IT, p, a6, 

“ Peatherman's Secial Higtory, Vol, IL. pp. 54, 140, M Potter's Anfiguitier, Vol. IT, pp. 417, 418, 
Op. cif, Vol. I. p. 285. IT Op, cit, Vol. L p. 282. iM Op, cit, Vol, L. p. 182. 

1 Op. cit, Vol. IT. p. 870, ™ Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 14, 


1 Mra, Romanoff's Riter and Customu of the Gravo-Russian Church, p, 212, 
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chance to meet on the road, they salute each other by kissing? Before Easter Sunday the 
Russians kiss every one in the family in token of good will? On Easter day, the Czar kisses 
a soldier in each regiment. The Russians and the Druses Kiss the dead. The Russian 
bishop kisses the sacred pictures, and the people kiss the bishop's hands. In Russia, the 
priest's canonicals are kissed and signed with the ¢ross before they are put on? Among the 
Danes, when a girl hears the cuckoo, she kisses her hand, aud asks the cuckoo when she will 
be married.** In German and Russian nursery talea, great powers are ascribed to a kiss. 
The maiden spell-bound in the form of a snake, dragon, toad, or frog, is freed from the spell br 
being thrice kissed? A kiss blots out of memory everything bad or unpleasant, Agnin, « 
kiss brings back remembrance, and the unbinding of a spell is said to bang on a kiss? ‘The 
sense being that the kisser’s influence passing in the kiss drives from the person kissed evil 
memories or the evil spell-spirit, Of a kiss couuteracting a spell Sharpe! gives the following 
example: — “In England, in 1603, 1 man thought his cow was bewitched: he would not 
go up to her till he had raised the tail aud kissed under it." The Pope, on being installed, 
has his right foot and hand kissed by the Cardinals, hia foot and right knee by the Bishops, 
and his foot by others. Roman Catholic Bishops and priests kiss the vessel that holds the 
gacred oi.™ In England, before the Reformation, when the service was ended, the congre- 
gation used to kiss the pax, a board with an image of Christ on the Croas, the kiss being the 
kiss of peace, the spirit of peace passing from the image into the kisser, and so making the 
whole congregation of one apirit.™ In the words of St. Cyril (died A. D, 444) the sacramental 
or eucharistic kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together, Similarly, in the 
Greek Church, the bride and bridegroom thrice kiss the cross. So also in the early 
Christian Charch the taking of the Sacrament was preceded by the kiss of peace? 
Similarly, in England (A. D, 600-1000), drinkers kissed after pledging each other in wine, 
Compare the Peruvians who, before drinking, kissed the air two or throe times in token of 
adoration.* At the end of a Beni-Isri'll feast, the minister kisses a portion of bread and 
salt, and sends it round to the guests, each of whom kisses the bread and tastes the salt, 
When (A. D, 1547) Edward VL of England was crowned, the people kissed first his right foot 
and then his cheek.“ At York and Newcastle (1825),-in halls and in kitchens, kissing-bushes 
of mistletoe, greens, ribbons and oranges were hung, under which the men might kiss the girls, 
probably to draw into the kisser the hovering influences which haunt the evil d ying year and might 
otherwise have harmed the kissed.“ According to an old Scottish custom the man who first enters 
a honse after twelve o'clock on New Year's morning hasaright to demand a kiss? In the kiss 
passes the spirit of the guardian New Year which the man brings with him. Compare for the 
new moon :—" In England (1825), whoever ia first to see the new moon may kiss one of the opposite 
sex and claim apair of gloves") In Yorkshirennd in Scotland, the clergyman used to kiss the 
bride after the wedding service, and in Ireland, the kiss of the brideaad bridegroom was part of the 
ceremony." In England and in Russia, at the end and at the beginning of a dance, it was the 
practice to kiss.“ Another old English rule is that, if a woman kisses a man who is asleep 
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without waking him, she wins a pair cf gloves.” Perhaps, the sense of this glove-winning is 
that the kiss sucks‘out the soul of the sleeper, the soul in sleep being apt to leave the sleepers 
body, and that the owner redeems his soul by the gift of gloves. In England, to kiss a black 
eat is lucky. The proverb says:—" Kiss the black cat, ‘twill make ye fut. Kiss the white one, 
\twill muke yen lean.”#? In this case the black cat seems to be a scape into which pasis a 


evil spirit of leanness by which the kisser may have been haunted, pel 
Leather. — Fainting or hysterical patients are restored to consciousness either by being 
beaten with a shoo crn leather thong, or by inhaline tho fumes of burnt leather, Therefore 
spirits fear lonther. So, in the Deklan, a person tronbled with nightmare sleeps with a shoe 
ander his pillow, aml an exorcist frightens a spirit by threatening to make it drink water from 
the tanner’s well. Poona Kanbis believe that to drink water from a cobbler's bands destroys 
a witch's powers? Similarly, a Gujorit witeh’s power is taken sway by shaving her head, 
beating hor with a twis of the urkd or giant swallow-wort and pouring down her throat water 
ont of a tannce’s jar” Among the Kunbis of the Dekhox, ifa man feels he has been strack 
py an incantation he at once inkes hold of nu apturned shoe. The 'Tirmalis, a Telugu caste of 
begenrs in Poona, on the fifth day after birth, loy a leathershoe or sandal under a child's pillaw 
co seare evil apirits” The Shélapir-Komtis set on old shee under the babe's pillow to kee 
of evil spirits The Méehis of Ahmaduagar, who are of southern origin, on the fifth night 
after a birth, worship Satvai, anid Isy ashoe under the child’s pillow to keep away evil spirits.®2 
Among the Ahmadnagar Bhils, those who Lave been put out of caste are let back by paying a 
fine, and wlien too poor to pay they stand before the caste with their shoes on their heads. In 
Thani, people fasten old shoes to fruit-trees, jn order that they may not be blighted by the Evil 
Eye, and may bear good fruit. The Bijapir Dhér bride stands in a basket filled with rice and 
leather’ If a Dharwar Patradavarn, or dancing girl, is struck with a shoe, she is out of caste, 
has to pay a fine, and go throngh penances.% In Dhirwiy, a Brihmag woman never wears 
shoes, except when: she is lying in.? At a Liigayat wedding, in Dhirwir, the bridegroom’s 
mother sits on a bullock’s suddlo, taking the bridegroom on her right knee and the bride on her 
left knee. In South India, Hindus lift their shoes and swear at the whirlwind, which in Tamil 
districts is known as pishdcha, or devil. To take off your shoes if you meet a great man 
aud never to enter a house with shoes on, are two main rules of conduct in South Todia.” 
Dy. Buchanan tells how when his butler saw the ghost of a cook who had lately died, he put his 
shoeson the right side of the door, and so drove off the ghost. To strike with a slipper is a 
vveat offence in Southern India. Any man who is so strock is pat out of caste. In Bengal, in 
a Brihman weilding ceremony, at the evouing or spirit-time, the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
red bull's bide When the Brihman bride first enters the bridegroom's honse she ix 
eoated ona red boll’s hide.“ In the Godivari districts, when a woman is pregnarit, to keep 
of demons, women barn a heap of rice husk, and tie a shoe to one door-post and a bancl 
of fulet to the other post. To scare a demon out of a person, the Shiniirs apply a slipper 
or a broom to the shoulder of the possessed.“ In Lancashire, Cornwall and London, if on going 
to bed you leave your shoes sole up, crossed, or, peeping ont from beneath the'coverlet, you need 
not fear cramp. The Circassians hang a goat-hide on a pole to keep off lightning.” Tho 
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Persians had a leather standard.” The Jewish tabermacle and sacred vessela were covered 
with skins, The Jews hada custom of handing over a shoe to confirm a contract,7! German 
Jews, at the last gasp or before execution, have knotted leather thongs bound round their arms 
and head.” Roman Jews wear little rolls of parchment written with words in peculiar ink 
enclosed in black calf's skin and tied to the arm or brow to keep off evil influences, especially 
nightly terrors." Among the Felops of the Gambia Coast, West Africa, if a father is killed in 
a brawl his son wears his father’s sandals once a year.™ In Bornon, in North Africa, married 
women are careful to cover their beds with skins when their husbands visit them.™ The 
lamb-skin or white leather apron isthe badge of the freemasou.™ The Alaska Eequimaux 
Indians (North America) clothe the dead in a frock of skin.7? Among the Oregon Indians, at 
their funeral pyres, the doctor tries to restore life, and if he fails, he throws « slip of leather on 
the dead.™ Some Indian tribes wrap the dead in boffalo hide.” Hugh Lupus, the great Earl of 
Chester (A. D,1120), was wrapped in leather aad laid in a stone coffin.” According to Buneroft, 
Vol. ILL, p. 519, the Americans putsandalsonthedead. At the Lapercalia, the object of the Roman 
youths, in striking people with a thong of leather, was probably at first to drive away spirita. 
Barren women tried to receive a cut of the thong hoping the strake would make them conceive, 
that is, hoping that the spirit that made them barren might be driven out of them. Compare 
at the Indian Muharram some of the sporters striking men and women on the head with leather 
rolled in the form of aclub.™ The original object of the Roman and Skandinavian practico of 
fastening shoes on the feet of the dead may have been either to prevent the spirit coming 
back, or to prevent evil spirits ontering the body.~ To bring luck to the family 
American negroes keep all oli] shoes and old leather in some place in the honse.™ Tho Gypsica 
cousider that ill-luckis bound and loosed by a shoe-string.™ In Germany, throwing shoes over 
one’s head and seeing which way the points look, reveals the place where onc ia destined to atay 
longest.“ In Ireland, persons were elected by throwing a shoe over them,™ and os late as 1689 
tattered broguea were thrown into the grave of the Trish piper.” In England, shoes are thrown 
for luck after the bride and bridegroom, and after the youth who is leaving his family and 
friends. Rustics mark their shoes’ ontlines on the tops of the steeples of churches. In the 
West Highlands of Scotland, on New Year's Eve, at the laird’s house, a man dressed in o cow's 
hide used toran round and be beaten with sticks,” and in Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday, there 
wos a custom of cracking a leather-thonged whip.”! In Durham, on Enster Tuesday, wives 
beat their husbands, and on the next day husbands beat their wives with shoes. In Gujarat, 
beating with a shoe is a common device for driving out an evil spirit in » possession case. 
This suggestion of possession is perhaps an element in the Musalmiin horror of placing a slipper 
on the head. The Urde proverb says :—“ Give me bread and lay your slipper on my head.™ 
An English folk-guard against the ill-lnck of hearing a dog how! (or rather against Death the 
vision of whom makes the dog howl) is to take off your left shoe, place it sole up, spit on the 
sole, and set your foot on the spittle.“ Spitting on the shoe as a precaution against the 
Evil Eye was approved by pica hn and is “_ practised in Italy. In 1647, freshmen at Oxford 
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had on Shrove Tuesday to take an oath on an old shoe. In the north of England (1825), to 
dream of their true love, girls laid their shoes soles up under their pillows.” Similarly, 
Dorsetshire girls put their shoes by their bedside in the form of a T or cross, saying :— 


“Hoping this night my true love to see, 
I place my shoes in the form of a T." | 
fn China and the Malay Peninsula, no iron tools, leather, or umbrellas, may be brought into 
a mine for fear of annoying the earth spirits.” The Brahman worships sitting on the skin of 
the black antelope. The Hindu ascetic dresses in a deer or tiger skin. The skin of the 
victim ram was drawn over the statue of Jupiter Ammon. The oracle-seeker at Delphi slept 
in the victim's skin, The ancient Scot cooked his meat in the victim's skin. To the early 
nian the hide waa a great guardian. It formed hia clothes, his armour, and his means for 
carrying food, drink and coin. 

Apart from its usefalness, the source of the holiness or evils-oaring power of leather 
is that the spirit of the animal to which it belonged lives on in the skin. So, in Tibet, 
the greatest of oaths is for the swearer to lay a Scripture on his head, and, sitting on the 
reeking hide of an ox, to eat part of the ox’s heart! 

(To be continwed.) 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT & M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.3. 
No. 39. — Devoted Vaisala. 

Ix a certain village there lived a Brahman named Patanibbigya, He had an affectionate 
wife named Vatsalé, She was a very good woman, and was equally kind to all the members of 
her household, and especially to her mother-in-law, the mother of Patanibhigya. She was so 
sincerely attached to her that Vatsali's attachment to her mother-in-law became proverbial 
thronghont the village. Some peoplo regarded it as madness, and began to doubt as to how 
she would survive her mother-in-law, as, in all probability, the old woman would die first, But 
the more considerate thonght Vatsali to be merely a little wanting in common sense, and 
that was the real truth. She considered her mother-in-law asa goddess, and, apart from 
her sincere devotion to her, she was under the strong belief that no daughters-in-law could 
live in the world without mothers-in-law to guide and role them, Every morning, as she 
runt up from her bed, she first worshipped her mother-in-law, consulted her taste in 
cooking the honaehold meal, prepared only those dishea which she ordered, served her meal 
first. and them attended to the table of others. Thos it was with Vateali; and her mother- 
in-law, on ber part. as, of course, was natoral, was deeply attached to her. Thus passed several 
happy years. But time must work its changes, and the old people must die giving place to 
now, and the end of the mother-in-law approached, and she passed away in the arms of her 
daughter-in-law. The funeral rites followed and after a time the house revived from the 
mourning. It was a natural death in good old age. There was not much sorrow felt in the 
family. But to Vatsala the world became a nonentity. She had nothing now to care for in the 
world. Her monitor was no more. Who would receive henceforth her devotions? Who 
would direct her in her household duties ? These became great riddles to ber. Patanibhagra 
advised her to cheer up, but to no effect. His sound arguments were of no avail to sooth the 
sorrows of Vatunla, for she had not that quota of common sense, — the general property of all : 
what she wanted was some tangible and material object to be respected as her mother-in-law. 

“1 must have a mother-in-law, Give me a mother-in-law, my dear hoshand,” mourned 
V ataala. 
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Finding all reasoning to be vain, and, pitying his poor wife, who was so good and kind to. 


him in everything, he went a little out of the ordinary way and promised to supply Vateali 
with @ mother-in-law, He went to a carpenter and brought a woodeu Moage, and, presenting it 
to his wife, addressed her thas:— | 

“ My dear Vatsala, you are dying for want of a mother-in-lInw. 1 have consulted several 
doctors and learned men, They gave me a wooden mother-in-law for you, You can now be 
happy. Youcan worship this as your eld mother-in-law. Consalt this wooden image in 
household duties, 2ud be thus in every way happy.” 

Vatesla’s pleasure at the receipt of a substitate for her mother-in-law can. be better 
imagined than described. She placed it in a prominent part of the verandah of the upperstorey 
of her house. To herit was everything. She consulted it. She fed it twice ‘no day witha 
sumptuous meal, and spent every minute that-shecould save from houscholddaties to the care 
of the image. But how could the wood speak? How could the wood eat? Theso were 
plain questions with plain answers to Vatsali. For she devised the answers after patting the 
questions to the image, and imagined that the answers came from the mother-in-law herself, 
She would stand before the image and ask :-— 


“My mother, what siall I prepare you for your dinner to-night? Yon have not been well 


to-day.” 

After putting this question, she would herself answer :— 

“Yes, I understand you. Your order is that I should prepare pepper-water without dil. 
1 shall do so." 

Her simplicity was 4 source of general amusement. She wonld spread a large leaf before 
the image and serve on it the meal meant for her mother-in-law. Some mischievous relation 
would wait for an opportunity and take away all the meal, leaving the leaf clean. But Vateala 
thought that her mother-in-law had swallowed it all. Thus passed sunse days. 


Patanibhigya bad to go out on a mercantile tour with a neighbour for a few months. 
He sapplied the house with grain and articles of food to last for six months, aud started on 
his journey. His neighbour did the same, and followed him. Other relations of Patanibhagya, 
tu had to go away, and thos Vatsola was left alone in the house with her wooden mother-in- 
law, She was very glad of this, Her only living friend was the wife of the neighbour who 
had-accompanied Patanibhagyn on his tour. That their husbands were frievids on tour was 
the great cause of this friendship, thongh they were of opposite natures. Vatsulé was 
an idiot and a fool, but the other woniun was the very type of intelligence ‘and conning. 
Finding VatealA wasn great fool, and tt did not take much time to discover this, she wanted 
to profit by it, Whatever ill-health Vaisala imagined in her wooden mother-in-law she would 
aggruente. She recommended sumptuous meals for the mother-in-law as the only cure for 
weakness, aud’ Vatsala spent all her leisure in preparing rice of several kinds, puddings, 
muffins, etc., ete., to feed her, and all these were served twice and even thrice a day. 
Her friend took them all away secretly, and thus saved herself the trouble of kindling a fire -at 
her own home, growing fat at the expense of Vatsuli. Sho saved all the articles stored up by 
herown lnshand, Watsala did not care for the expense. Jf her mother-in-law was well it 
wag-all in all to her: and was she improving? Yes; undoubtedly, at least to Vatsala she was, 
and her friend told her so every day. Tlins things went on for some montlis, 

Their huskands returned from ther tonr, Patauibhagya examined his house, and 
discovered that he must supply his house again with food, We asked his wife low it was that 
everything was exhausted so sven, while she was the only seul at home to ext. 

“My dear Losband, how isit that you have forgotten your muther, my mother-in-law? 
Ever since vou left ua she was always falling inte weak health, and | Had to feed her every 
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day sumptoously. Must not two souls eat? And must not my mother-in-law be fed ?" 
replied she, 

The patience of the husband was exhausted. However much he might have excused her 
for her foolishness, the waste of all the food touched him to the quick. 


““May you and your mother-in-law go to hell!” roared he, aud, kicking the wooden 
insulted in any way, but she felt acutely the sufferings of her mother-in-law. 


“You have kicked herdown. May thegodscurse you! You have kicked your own mother, 
How will the gods excuse you? © my mother-in-law, my dear mother-in-law, In your old 
age to be thus kicked! Whota great shock you must have received by your fall?” wept 
Vatsali, and, disregarding her husband's blows, she flew to the fallen image, took it upin her 
hands, and protected it from further injory from Patanibhigya, 


The husband. could’ contain himself no more. He drove bis-wile ‘with her precious - 
mother-in-law out of the house. Not that she cared: for she had still her mother-in-law, and 
eould go with her where she pleased and live comfortably, For js not a mother-in-law a goddess 
to danghters-in-law? Thus arguing with herself, Vatsali left the village that very evening, 
carrying on her shoulders her poor mangled mother-in-law, and walked through a forest. The 
sun had just set. Darkness covered the world. Vatsali, notwithstanding the charm of a 
goddess on her shoulders, was a little afraid to porsue her way throngh the forest all alone, 
She wanted to rest somewhere for the night; and where else could she rest bunt on a tree? So 
she climbed up a tree and with her mother-in-lnw in her hands sat there for the night. 


The tree on which Vatsali sat was in the middle of a thick forest, and was large and 
broad one ; and it was the tree under which the robbers of the forest used to assemble 
to divide among themselves the plunders of the night. Just at the last watch of the 
night nearly a dozen robbers came, nnd were engaged in separating their plunder into several 
groups as the share fur each. Vatsali had no sleep the whole night and now she heard the 
horrible conversation of the robbers. The counting of coins jingled on her ears. Her whole 
frame trembled, and down fell the wooden mother-in-law as the first effect of her feara, just as 
the robbers were proceeding to take possession of their respective shares. They knew that the 
Raja's men had been watching them for a long time, and so in the twinkling of an eye most of 
them ranaway. After her mother-in-law down came Vatsala with a horrible crash, and those 
that remained imagined her to be the very Riji himeelf. So away they rap, and the wood 
was cleared of the robbers. Vatsali fell down senseless, but after a time she recovered 
her senses. The morning had now dawned and she perceived the heaps of coin with 
her wooden mother-in-law in ther midst. She fell down before her goddess and wor- 
shipped her. 


“ What will your son — that son who kicked you last evening —say now, when I return to 
him with these hoards of money? O my goddess! O my holy mother-in-law!” 


So saying, Vatsali collected everything in haste and returned home. Meanwhile, Patant- 
bhigya, after the excitement of the moment, was very sorry for his cruelty to hia poor wife, for 
it was a settled fact that she was an idiot. So he waited for the morning to go out in search of 
her; aud great was his joy when she herself returned to him withso much money! In her own 
fashion, she told the story about the money, and how her mother-in-law had given it to replace 
the exhausted store at home, and preached to her husband that be must be more kind to such a 
kind mother! The sight of the money consoled him much, though at beart be langhed at his 
wife's theory, and was not blind to the true cause of the acquisition, And what is lost in 
humouring an idiotic and stupid, but for all that, » good wife? So Patanibhigya stored 
up all the money, and told hia wife that all the good fortune was due to her devotion to her 
mother-in-law, 
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| mother-in-law, my dear husband, that gave us all this wealth,” 
repeated Vatsali even before her husband finished his speech. 

“Yes, trne itis, true it is. From to-day worship her all the more for it,” repeated the 
husband. 

That noon ber cunning friend visited Vateali, who, in her own plain way, related the 
great boon that her mother-in-law that day conferred upon her family by the gift of unexpected 
wealth. The neighbour heard it with great pleasure, for her avarice had already devised for 
her a plan of her making herself rich in the same way. Onutwardl y she promised to worship 
lier own mother-in-law in that way, and made o copy of Vatsala’s image, but hersecret intention 
was to goto the tree in which Vaisala had hidden herself the previous night, and try to see 
whether fortane would favour her also. For this purpose she carefully noted the exact position 
of the tree. 

As soon as night approached, without the knowledge of the husband, she ran to the forest 
to the very tree and concealed herself in it with, of course, the wooden mother-in-law, to 
surprise the robbers. Even as she expected, the robbers came that night also, and became 
engaged in dividing their booty. She threw down first the wooden stamp, and the robbers 
were a little afraid at first; bot their money, hard won in their own way of thieving, was not 
to be thus easily given up every night. So they made a careful search, and caught bold of 
the woman, 

“You wretched hag: you are caught at last," roared they. ‘‘ You frightened us last night, 
and we were fools and ran away. But now instead of killing you we will make a lesson of you 
to others who would thus dare to beard us in our own den.” 7 

All the shrieks and cries of the woman, and her pleadings that the woman of the previons 
night was a different one were of no avail. Her hair was cot. Hor nose was cut. And thos 
mutilated she was driven out of the forest and reached home with her body disfigured for her 
pains. 

Her husband, who bad missed her the previous night, received her with great anger, and 
on hearing the cause of her disfigurement spoke to her in very severe terms. He plainly told 
her that it was her avarice that brought hor that just punishment, Bot what was to he 
done next? He applied soothing medicines to her broken nose and advised her never to relate 
her story to any one, and thus ends the story. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. Kalyani Inscriptions add :—* The king was pleased 


(Continwed from Vol. XXIIT. p. 259.) nat reat and presented him with an alme- 
: ena wl filled with many kinds of gema.” As attest. 
(8) Malayadipe. ed by the following passage cited in Yule's Hob. 


Malsy Archipelago. Its native appellation is 
Malayu. The capital of the region may be fixed as 
Malacca, which has now been deserted for Penang 
and Singapore. The Malfyu betel-nut is still 
duced when there was frequent intercourse 
between the Burmese and Malay porta. 
R&bolathéra went to Malayadipa im 545, Sak- 
karéj, or 1181 A.D. He was well received by 
the king, who was evidently a Buddhist, as he was 


| eoch as clove, cimnamon, lard . . 


son-Jobson, p. 416, the wealth of the country 
undoubted fact :— 

“¢. 1150. ‘The Isle of Malai is rery great 
+». Phe people devote themselves to very profit- 
able trade; and there are found here elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and various uromatics and apices. 
- and nutmeg. 
In the mountains are mines of gold, of excellent 
quality ... the people have also windmills.'— 
Bariei, by Joubert, i. 945." 
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(14) Dhammavilisathéra, 


It ia a moet lamentable fact that the atudy of 
Liography as wellas of history is not held in 
esteem by Burmans: henee the meagreness 
of details in biographical notices of native 
writers, 


Dhammavilisa was the tithe given to Bari- 
puttathéra by King Narapatisibu (1174-1225 
A. D.) for his ability and eminence in learning. 
The fhéra waa a Talaing by birth and Was o 
nutive of PadippajGyya village in the provinee of 
Dala, Ho was educated at Pagan ander Ananda- 
théra of the Sinhalese fraternity. The king 
dcsired to appoint Sdériputta to be one of his Pre. 
wptors, but unfortunately he was debarred from 
earrying out his object by the ngour of a custom 

prevailing at all Oriental Courts that all recipients 


of royal favour shall not labour under any | 


physical defect, One of the big toes of the 
théra was shorter than its natural length, and he 
was accordingly disqualified for any high post 
under the Government. ‘To compensate for the 
boon missed by him the king bestowed upon him 
the ,title of Dhammavilisa, and commissioned 
him to propagate the Buddhist Religion in the 
maritime provinces. What has rendered his 


name illustrivus in Burma ia the authorship of 


the Dhammavilisa-dhammabat, which is not 
now extant. There is, however, a commentary on 
it, which was compiled in the 17th Century. is 
latter work comprises 86 palm-leaves, eight lines 

to the page. The chapter on “ Inheritance and 
Partition” has been translated and published 
under the editorship of the late Dr, E. Forch- 
hammer, and forma No, VIL. of the series of 


Votes on Buddhist Law isaued by Mr. Justice | 


Jardine, now of the Bombay High Court. 


The dates of birth and death of Dhammariliaa, 
ag well ag of the completion of his Dhammaba/ 
are unknown. Even the Sdsandlankdra, compiled 
os Inte op 1852 A. D. by the learned er- 
monk Maungdaungeadd, the Archbishop of King 
Bidép‘'ayi at Amarapura, is silent on theaa 
pointe. 

This place may be identified with the modern 
Lotk‘aik, a small insignificant village on the Dali 


side of the Rangoon river, but the Bakies river 
cannot now be identified. 


1" And here again, in regard to the doctrine loft buhind 
by each, a wast distinction is to be noted. For the 
doctrine delivered by Chrint to His disciples is to spread by 
degrees everywhere ooti) it prevails et Whereas 
the doctrine left by Baddha, though it advanced rapidly 
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ae) ‘Kamboja. 


This is the elussical appellation of Cambodia, 
the ancient empire of the Kliners, wlioae inflnence 
in the valleysof the Salween and Irrawaddy ceases 
with the foundation of the kingdom of Siam, with 
Ayuthia a4 ite capital, in 1950 A. D. (sce note 
dale, Vol. X AIT. p. 250f1, 

Tn Burmese official writings the Shan States to 
| the East of the Irrawaddy Eivor are collec- 
tively called Kambdéja. In this conncetion it 
may be interesting to note that the appellation, 
“Shan,” applied by the Buormans to the whole 
Tai race, is a corrupted form of “ Cham,” 
Kambija was also known as Champa, and its 
people were called “Cham.” Vide s. +, “ Cham- 
pa,” “Shan” and “Siam” in Yule’s Hobson- 


Jobson. 
G7) Dalapura. 


Dalapura is the modern Dola opposite Ran- 
goon. Tradition saya that it was founded by a 


-~princess from Thaton, whose king had just beaten 


off a Cambodian army. In after times Dali 
formed a dependency of Syrian, and in view of 
its origin, was always an appanage of a princess 
ora lady of rank. Owing to its contiguity to 
Cape Nograis, which was the base of operations of 
Arskanese raiders and invaders, it was deemed 
to be of some strategic importance. 


(18) Visuingima. 

The validity of the ordination of a Buddhist 
monk and his consequent status in the Order 
depend mainly on the validity of the consecration 
of the simd where the ordination was performed. 
Asimd is, again, valid or otherwise according 
as ite site is visuigdma or not. Thus the 
whole fabricof the Buddhist Church rests, to some 
extent, on the solution of the vexed question 
of visuihgima, The frequent squabbles and 
controversies regarding the validity or otherwise 
of ordination are due to this fact. ‘These con- 
troversies have now been happily act at rest in 


‘Burma by the Local Government, which isenes 


grants of tisumgdma land for the construction of 
#imds under the seal and hand of the Chief 
Commissioner. 

(19) The Religion of Buddha will last 

5,000 years, 

As Sir Monier Monier-Williams haa endorsed 
this idle tradition and published it to the world 
in his great work on Buddbisam! it ia essential to 


a 
by leape and bounds, is, according lo Aig cum admmiarion, 
to fade away by degrees, till at the ond of 5,000 years it 
has disappeared altogether from the earth, and another 


—“Buddka most desoend to restore it. Mosier: Williams" 
| Budidhiem, pp. 554, 567. 
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ascertain the beg¢ on which the statement is 
found). The Buddhists do not question the truth 
of the statomenis inthe Pali texts of the Trigitaka, 
but they arc ut liberty to criticise the commen- 


taries, such as the affhatelhids, fkda, ete. In | 


the present case, the hit of the continnanes of | 
Hutdhiem is fixed by the atviekethds, and not by 
the Buddha hiusel!, 

The Dighanibiya, the Mohdonggea of the Suita- 
pilebe, and the Mahiipuriaibbdaantta do not 
contin anyallusion to the question, but distinetly | 
tay. on the other hand, that the aneceasion of 
monks will never be interrupted so long as 
there ig ponee and concord among them: “ Sace, 
Sabladda, ime bhikkhd nidvikirey yas, axwiiie 
loko aralontehi aseq,* | 

In the Chtlivagya, however, it is said that 
Gautama Buddha was averse to the admission of | 
tuna inty the Church, a9 he foresaw the risk | 
accruing to the Order of Monks, and declared | 
that his Religion wonld last 1,000 years if no_ 
nins wore admitted, bat only 500 years if they 
were. This is, of course, only a hypothetical 
statement, and an cuphemistio avowal of unwil- 
lingness to recognize the Orderof Nuns which waa | 
4 serious view of the matterand, being con: 
to put a literal interpretation on the declaration, 
prolonged the period of 1,000 years to 5,000, which 
they had no authority to do. Inthe Chitleraggag. | 
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thakathd a period of 1,000 years is assigned to 
cach of the following classe, of saints — 

(2) Patisambhidipatta; 

(4) Sukkhavripassaks - 

\e) Anigami ; 

(ce) Sotupannt. 

In the Angutlarutihakathd a similar assigna- 

tion ia made, and the following ore the elassea-— 
(a) PatisambhidApatta ; 
(6) Chhalibhiiifia ; 
le) Tevijjuka ; 
(d) Sukkhavipassaka ; 
(e) The observers of the Pulimékkha. 

Personally, Tam inclined to think with Froude" 
that Truth is writ large on the tablets of eternity, 
aud that itis idle to set bounds to the limita of 
eternity. | 

(20) Mahdvinara, 

When Mahinda, the son of Aséka, was sent to 
Ceylon after the 3nd Buddhist Council, Devanath. 
piyatissa, king of that laland, after the manner of 
eying: o age dgs pase 7h who presented the 

ea With Phe vettvang Monastery, mites 
the Missionary Prince with the iishdcehstoeee, 
villa, which came to be known as the Mahavihdéra. 
The vicissitudes of the Mahdvihara sect are briefiy 
detailed in the Kalydat Inscriptions. 

| Taw Sun-Ko. 
(fo be continuwed.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CEREMONIAL MUTILATION, | 
Is (Buchanan) Hamilton's Fast India Gazetteer 
(E815), page 337, the following curious passage 
occur:— “ Near Deunella or Deonhully, a town 
in Mysore, is a sect or sub-division of the Mur- 
resoo Wooul caste, every woman of which, pre- 
vious to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, 

preparatory to her being betrothed in marriage, | 
must undergo the amputation of the first joints 

of the third and fourth fingersof herright hand. | 


The amputation is performed by the blackamith | 


of the village who, having placed tha finger in a 
block, performs the operation with a chisel, If 
the girl to be betrothed be motherless, and the 
mother of the boy have not before been subjected 
to the amputation, it is incumbent on her to 
suffer the operation. In these distriets this caste 
occupy about 2,000 houses, and for the original | 
+" First, it (history) is a voice for ever sounding across 
the centuries the lawa of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
manners change, creeds risogand fall, but the moral law is 
writion on the tablets of eternity. For every false word or 
werighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price has to be paid at last: not always by | 





cause of this strange ceremony, they relate a long 
legend. (F. Buchanan) (Hamilton's) Travels in 
Mysore in Asiatic Researches)” 
Dewzit Inperson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
4 HINDU HOUSE-WARMING. 

Whew the house is finished Brihmane and 
the friends of the family are feasted. The miatré 
(master-builder) attends the dinner, and reesiveg 
from the owner complimentary gifts, such aa 
shawls, turban, clothes, and money, as his merits 
and the gomerosity of his employer dictates. 
During the building a lamp is often kept 
burning all night. This is to prevent bhtta 
(ghosts), and churéls (female ghosta), and the like, 
from taking up a lodging in the new. abode. 

J. L. Krrirxe in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
the chiof offenders, but paid by someone. Justice aut 
truth alone eudure and live. Injustice and falsehood my 
be long-lived, but doomeday comes mt last to them, in 
Freoch revolutions and other terrible ways,"’ — Frondo's 
Short Stulies on Great Subjects, Vol. L p, 27. 

} [See Journal, Society of Arta, 1883, p, 729. — Ep.) 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


SOME NEW CATALOGUES OF SANSERIT M58. 


We have reecived Dr. Peterson's excellent 
Catalogue of the MBS. in the Ulwar Library.’ 
It consists of a nominal list, with, in many cases, 
full descriptions of nearly two thousand five 
hundred works, to which is appended an unusually 
large collection of extracts, in which no less than 
vix handred and scventy-cight MSS. are illas- 

trated. A third of the whole collection is devoted 
1 Vedic works and works on Philosophy. Ehe- 
toric, Dharme, and Astronomy are well’ repre. 
sented, and there is a emall collection of Prakit 


hooks, some of which appear to be of value, | 


although this portion of the catalogue gives 
merely the titles, with fow further particulars, 


The book is absolutely devoid of dincritical marke | 


of any kind. Even long vowels ure not noted, 
but in other respecta, it ia throughout edited with 
the acholarly accuracy which distinguishes all 
Dr, Peterson's labours. 


The Government of Bengal is issuing in fasci- 


culi, a Catalogue ofthe MSS. in the Library of 


the Calcutta Sanskrit College. The first fasci- 
culus haa been printed at the Secretar 
a wide discretion has been exercised in transferring 
the second and third to the Press of the Baptist 
Mission. Experience has shewn that Government 
printing departments are not adapted for the 
correct prodaction of carefully edited Sanskrit 





books. The present work is as yetincomplete, and | 


till the necessary indexes have boon received it is 


difficult to analyze ita contents. The style is the | 


same aa that of the well-known Sanskrit catalogues 
of Rajendra Lala Mittra, with which it may well 
be compared. When completed, it will, no doubt, 
be as useful as ite fore-ronner. 

Let us hope that the Bengal Government, at 
whose expense it is issued, will make the book easily 
available to purchasers in Europe and not bury 
the copies (without advertiaement) im the cellars of 
Writers’ Buildings, to be sold aa waste paper, 


after being given a decent number of years to 


ripen forthe paper mills. 





Ogewrat Mecwc, « Mosthiy Periodical, Edited by | 


A. M. Corswaswamt Mupatiras, M. A., Ave 
Maria Press, Podupet, Madrasa, 1893. 


Twa periodical appears to have bern started 
with the following objecta :— to familiarise the 


Catalogue of the Banskerit Manuscripts é in the Library 


of His Highness the ae Bo Ulwar, by Peter 


Peterson, M.A., D.Sc., Bombay : 
3 od Deen ptire Catalogue pr dll caret MES. in tha 
Iibrary of the Calewita Sanskrit College, Part L | 


Press, and | 





European car with the peculiarities of Oriental 
Music; to help the people of the country to un- 
derstand European Notation, and to appreciate 
the beauties of Harmony; and to reeord the 
music of India which is fost fading into decay. 


Tt is a somewhat comprehensive programme, of 
which the third part would appear to be the most 
worthy of support. 

A complete and trnstworthy record of the 
musical prodactiona of India, with descriptions of 
Lie instruments used,and the manner in which 
they are manufactured and played, and sccounts 
of the principal masters of Indian mmaic, will 
be of great value to Orientalists, as, with the exeep- 
tion of Captain Day's work, no auch record exists. 


The European ear, with ite previous training 
by the European scales and divisions of the ce- 





tave, is not likely to appreciate the Oriental scales 


and divisions; and on our keyed instruments, as 
at present tumed, it is not possible to render 
Oriental Music correctly or todescribe it in Euro- 


pean Notation. On instruments of the Violin 


by which this should be done. 

sa wadd coal ba Yaad ou such an fasbrament 
as Mr. Bosanguet’s Enharmonic Organ, but, as 
we have said, Europeans are not likely to seriows- 
ly adopt Oriental Music. 


To attempt to teach Harmony to the Indians 
from the starting point of their own music would 
be “ ploughing the sands,” andit would be far 
easier for them to approach the subject as a 
ecparate science, and to study the European text- 


| beoks. 


“ Oriental Music” is evidently the work of an 
enthusiast, and the record being made is a valua- 
ble addition to the literature of a little known 
subject. Tt is only by the investigation of Eas- 
tern music that we shall be able to understand 
the music of the ancient European nations, and 
Mr. Chinnaswami Mudaliyar will do good work 
for science in continuing what he has so carefully 
commenced. We would draw his attention to 





| Notes and Queries on Anthropology, Chapter XLI., 


which he will find to be an excellent guide to the 
requirements of science in the matter. 


(1908) by Hyishikésa Séatel; printed at. the Bengal 
Secretariat Press; Part IL (1604) by the ame, and 
Siva Chandra Gui, M.A., BL, printed at the Baptist 


| Mission Press; Part II]. (1895), same sothor and 


| ‘printer, 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 
BY P, SUNDARAM PILLAT, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 235.) 
x. 

fy Pagid years later we meet with another king of Vénid, Sri-Vira-Rama Kérala- 

varma Tiruvadi. I base this statement on a Vatteluttu inscription in the temple of 
Sri-Padmandbhasvamin in the capital itself. Unfortunately, however, it is a mutilated one, 
nearly one half of it being missing, All the greater pity, since the fiue bold Vattelattu characters, 
in which it is inseribed, would have otherwise made it, both palmographically and historically, 
one of the very best samples yet to hand. Thelocality in which thismutilated document is now 
found, can scarcely have been its original abode. Indeed it cannot be said to be fairly above 
ground! And any one wishing to pay it a visit must be prepared for.an uncomfortable attitude! 
Passing by the flagstaff and going in at the main eastern pate of the temple, let him walk 
straight on till he crosses the gateway of the second. enclosure: There, if he will stoop 
low enough, he will descry in the gloom in the nethermost. row of stones forming the low 
passage wall to his left, the object he is in quest of, neat and remarkably well dressed 
for the situation. With the help of other inscriptions in my collection, I have in m mensure 
succeeded in conjecturing what this stone when complete would have told us; and with the 
omissions #0 supplied, the translation of the document would read thos; — 


No. at ial eelaparace: Padmanibhasvamin Temple Inscription of Vira-Rama- 
Eéralavarman. 

“Hail | Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in Cuncer, [and the sun * days 
old in Gemini], in the presence of the TiruvAnandapuram assembly and its sabhanyjita, assem 
bled in the southern [hall] of Mitrinandapuram, [under the solemn] presidency of [the Bhatta- 
rake}, * * tiiga™ Pallavarayan, [the loyal chieftain of} Sri-Vira-Iraman [Kéralavarma 
Tiruvadi) of holy Vénid, [made » free grant of certain lands] belonging to the sid * tiiga 
Pallavarayan, in Cheyyaman and Kalatttr, (to be taken charge of by such and such, under such 
and such arrangements,| with the object of providing daily four nah of rice and condiments, 
[partly] to be used as offering to the Perumal of Tiruvanandapuram, and [partly] to feed one 
Brihmana, besides providing every year on tho Uttiram star in (the month of) Pajigoni,7? 
{a special feast or lustration]. [The daily offering to the Perumal shall be made] when a man’s 
shadow in the sun measures 12 ft.7# [and the rice so offered shall be made over to such and such, 
who in return therefor] shall supply [each day) one garland to adorn the Perumil]. If the 
supply (of this stated quantity) of paddy fails once, [double the default shall be paid. If twice, 
twice the default and fine. If thrice] in succession, the property shall be confiscated, and 
the amount of paddy recovered and measured ont. [If any dispute arises thereon,] the 
case shall be taken to Sri-Pidam and the question then finally decided. To which effect 
[witness below our hands, * “ of Kaitaviligam. The first balf-yearly [payments will be 
due] in the month of Vrischikam in Kollam 385." 

Such in substance would be the document, if the portions lost are supplied, as far as it is 
now practicable to do, with the help of the context and of similar records in my possession, 
Happily for us, however, so far as important historical facts are concerned, there is little or no 
room for any legitimate doubt, For instance, comparing this inscription with the one to be 
given next, there can be no reasonable doubt that the full name of the king whoruled Vénid on 








Old 


"! Tho parte within aquare brackets are those applied. *! Looka like a corruption of Chinga or Simba, 
" Tho principal fostival of the temple still takes place about this time, Uttiram or Utram is a stor about 
™ Technically called pandiradi or ‘the 12th feet offering.’ 
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the date of this document, was Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarman, The last letter in the part sik 

the uname actually found is 4, which can combine with no other letter in the alphabhet 

than a &; and the next inscription, which is but five years later, completes the name exactly 

as we should expect. Fortunately for us, again, the last word with which the opening line. 
brenks off, is “Kollam 384,""— the year of the document; and this date ia confirmed, if need 

be, hy the closing line, fixing the time for the payment of the first half-yearly dues in Vrischika 

295, This montion of the month, with which the first bolf-year ends, enables us further to fix 

the month of the grant itself ns Mithuna preceding, Supposinga full half-year) was to expire 

in Vrischika for the payment to be duc, we have only to shift the date of the grant a month’ 
earlier, i.c., ldavam 384, Thus, then, we may be perfectly sure that, about May or. Pegi 
Vaénid was ruled by Sri-Vira-Rima-Eéralavearma Tiruvadi. 


Certain other inferences, oqually unquestionable, may be also made from the record in 
hatid. For instance, it is impossible to doubt that in 384, Trivandram, like so many other 
villnges, had a sabhd or assembly, with a sadhaijifa, chairman or secretary, of its own, and 
that it used to meet on occasions of importance in the old temple at Mitriinandapnram, about n 
couple of furlongs to the west of the present shrine of ‘Sri-Padmandbha, The south-western 
verner of the courtyard of this temple is-still pointed out as the sacred spot where sabhds used 
to meet of old, and the word ‘te&' or south, in ourinscription, serves as no dubious guide to that | 
spot. The raised floor of this hall still remains, but the roof, which must have resounded with 
the voice of many wise council, ismow no more. Fragments of apparently very old inserip- 
tions in the Mitrinandapuram temple speak alsoof memorable meetings of the said in thesame 
“southern hall.” These meetings are recorded to have taken place in the “solemn presence ™ 

of the Badiira or Bhattiraka Tiruvadi of the locality, enabling us thus to infer that the solemn 
presence, with which the mecting here recorded is said to have been honoured, must have been 
also of the same mysterious personality. It would appear forther from an inscription at 
Suchindram, dated 406 M. E,, that thero was atthat time a senior Badira Tiruvadi at Trivan: 
dram, in superior charge of the temple management, From this latter document, Tam led also to 
suspect that by ‘Sri-Pidam,” to whom, according to the record in hand, the final appeal was 
ta lic, in ease of dispute inthe administration of the land in question, is meant aléo the same 
religious functionary. This expression has now somchow or other come to be used to designate 
the palace, where the queen-mother resides with the junior members of her family, But the 
context in the Suchindram record, above referred to, militates agninat that modern application 
of the term. 

[ would draw attention to the curious way in which the name Trivandram is here spelr, 
Twiee the word occurs in the portion of tho inscription preserved to us, and on both occasions 
it is clearly spelt Tiruvanandapuram with a long é, meaning ‘the holy city of blesseduvss,’ and 
nut, ns itis now univereally understood, the city of Ananta, the serpent. Thedeity, too, of the 
place 1s named Perumal, ‘the great one,’ and not Padmandbha, ‘the Lotus-navelled.’ Is it 
possible that the City of Blessedness passed into the City of Ananta, the serpent, with the trong- 
formation of the infinite and indefinite * great one’ into thedefinite Podmanabba, whose mattress 
Ananta is? The analogy of Mitrinandapuram, the oldest temple of this town, lends support 
to the orthograpliy of the inscription. But on the other hand, the Suchindram inscription, 
already referred to, spella the name in the usual modern fnshion. So also does the hymn in 
the Tiruvdymoli,” dedicated to the local deity, though, in this cnse, it is not as decisive as with 
Tiruvattir, since neither rhyme nor metre will be wholly spoiled by the substitution of one 
of the names for the othor; ond as far as I can remember, the town is mentioned nowhere clee 
in Tamil literature. 

The Sanskrit name SyAnandOrs for Trivandram only adds to our doubts and difficulties. 
Underivable proper names are o by no Mens common in any: Indian languoge, and in errno sis 


t Vide tho 2nd patie im the pattdmpatte, 
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there are but very few names of any class whose etymology caunot be traced to well-known 
roots. But Sydnandiira, though used familiarly by Sanskrit scholars both in inscriptions and 

in standard Malayilam works,” is analysable according tono known rulesof grammar. It looks, 
in the highest degree incredible that the Aryans of Upper India could ever have been under 

the necessity of inventing such ao arbitrary and unanalysable name for so petty a village in 

the Dravidian country. In all probability then, it must be a Sanskritized corruption of a 

Dravidian name now altogether lost tous, Tho last syllable in Syanaudira sounda like tiv, the 

Tamil! term for village or town, but what the preceding two syllables stand for, it is difficult to 

eonjecture, If the word were Sryanandira, we could have taken the body of it as made up of 

éri or fire in Tamil, and dxenda, as preserved to us in the inscription before us as well ng in 

the name Mitranandapuram, Butin that case there would have been no necessity for any 

corruption atall. My impression, therefore, is that the original uative denomination of the 

town mast have been a Dravidian word ending in #r. The form Syduaudlirapura ocea- 

sionally met with tends to shew that dra was o part of the original name and ny corruption of 

pera, since pura is iteclindded toit, Atany rate, the name could not have been either 

Anandapuram, 18 in our inscription, or Anantapuram, os in current use, since both of them are 

vod Sanskrit words, needing no corruption to suit the genius of that language. 


We have seen already that in Idavam or Mithuna 384, 1. «., 1209 A. D., the government 
af the conutry was in the hands of Sri-Vira-Iriman Kéralavarman, This same sovereign was 
in power on Thursday, the 18th Minam 359 M. E. I[fany one wishes to assure himself of 
the fact, it would cost him nothing more than a pleasant trip to Kadinankujam, jost 12 miles 
north of Trivandram, on the backwater route to Quilon. On the north-western wall of the 
temple of Mahaddva in this village, he would find a Vattelnttu inscription in four lines to the 
ollowing eifvct :— 

No, 50 ba = Kadinaikujam Inscription of Vira-Rima-Kéralavarman. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the Kollam year 399, with Jupiter in Aquarius, 
aud the san 18 dars old in Pisces, Thorsday, Poshya star," the 10th lunar day, Arics (being 
the rising sign), and Sri-Vira-Irdman KE6érajavarms Tiruvadi of Eijppérair being the 
gracious ruler of Vénid, Sri-Vira-Iraman Umaiyammai Villavar (?) Tiruvadi graciously cansed 
the consecration (of the idol inside).” 

This neat inscription, giving full details of its date even to the honr, would have been 
altogether unexteptionable, but for a difficult word which I am not quite sure of, between 
Wmaiyammai and Tiravadi, We need not be particularly sorry for this, if we could he but sure 
that it was a part of the proper name of the founder of the temple. But as it stands, the propor 
name would appear to be completed with Umnaiyammai, and the intractable word after it 
would seem to describe her status or position, in which case, indeed, it must be of supreme 
historical importance for us to know exactly what it was. The title Tiravadi is found throngh- 
ont our records reserved to royalty, It ocears even here just a line above in connection with 
‘Sri-Vira-Iriman Kéralavarman, Who then conld this additional Tiruvadi be? The name 
given, Sri-Vira-Iraman Umaiyammai, is 1 cn rious compound, ori-Vira-[raman being a musculine 
name, the first part in fact of the name of the then ruling king, and Umaiyammai, an appellation 
ag distinctly feminine. In a compound name like this, usage as well a3 grammar wonld 
determine the sex. of the person so named by the altimate particle of the name, and we have, 
therefore, practically no doubt that the founder of the temple was a female, entitled, however, 
to royal rank. The interesting question then is, did she belong to the same royal house 14. 


——— 








a Vide, for etample, the Vir tziya-Chandradaiyam, 
© Piyam or Poshyam ia a star about the head of Hydra, 
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the then ruling surerian, and ff so, what was the particular relation in which she stood to that 
riler ? The fall ingame of the question will be perceived, only when the following fnets are 
borne in mini. [ithe first place, this is the earliest record [ have yet found of any female 
meinber of a myul homily, ina comitry where succession is believed to have been always in 
the femnvle Tine. Ti) tlie -eeoul place, it is also the first occasion, excepting the Arriiigal frag- 
nents, where we love the family designation of Ktlppénir, And lastly, it must also he noticed 
that the temple st Kadinaikolim, the institution of which this inscription records, is exuctly 
equidistant Ieisecu Trivwnlran and Arritgal, —and, therefore, a convenient stage in n 
journey from one tote ether, “Roth tradition anil local inquiry would prove that the village 
of Kaslinniikuliay jisclP cane inte prominence, if not also into existence, only in consequence 
Of its having bee a suitable tulting place, and that it continaed to retain its importante, so 
long as it was teed as such, fe, before the Shianinkarni Canal connected the present capital 
with the Imekwater se-tom of the worth, Is it fanciful or farfetched then to suppose that the 
temple, of whith oar inseription records the foundation, was tho direct frait of extended 
political rekitions in the North, say, such as would arise from the annexation of Arriigal to 
Veénid and the amaleatnation of their respective royal houses, assuming, as we have already 
done, the original independence of Arriigal or Kdpadésa ? If the hypothesis is allownble, 
we might take both the Princess Umaiyammai and the present family name of Kilppérdr as, 
coming from Ay ‘igal, aud aceruing to the Vewid sovercign by right of adoption, marriage, or 
other alliance. It isa piry, therefore, that the word after Umaiyammai, which might. hare 
helped to solve some of these diflienlties, happens to be so nnyielding, As faras I can make 
ont, it looks only like Viljavar, which carries no meaning to my mind. Until, therefore, 
farther researches throw more light on the qnestion, we should he content to accept the 
indistinct word to be a special title of Princess Umaiyammai in the Vénid royal house itself, 

But whoever Princess Umaiyamroni may have been, the document proves bevond all doubt 
that on the mornine of Tharsday, about 6 p, m., the 18th Minem 389 M. E., #. «+, 1914 A. D., 
the throne of Vin was oecupied by Sri-Vira-Iriman Eérajavarma Tiruvadi. We know 
lie was on the throne in 884, Bat when he ascended it, and when exactly it passed to his 
successor, are points yet to be determined, We meet with another sovereign of Vénid only im 
410 M. E., and we may, therefore, provisionally take his reign to bave extended to the close of 
the 4th Malabar ceutury. 

XII, 

With the opening of the fifth century of the Kollam Era we moet with another king 
of Venid, by name Sri-Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman, That the 28th Médam 410 M. E. fell 
within his reign, is proved by a Vatteluttn inscription at Manalikkarai, a pretty villuge near 
Padmanibhaparam in South Travancore. The document is fonnd inscribed on wll the four 
sides of a tablet specially put ip) in front of the Alvir temple in this village, The face of the 
qablet contains 23 lines, its obverse 32, and the two sides 37 and 17, respectively. Why the 
tlocament was entered ona special tablet, and not on the walls of the temple as waa the custom, 
t is impossible now to ascertain, Possibly its singalar import ance demanded this singular 
qreatment, For, if my reading of it is correct, it is nothing short of one of the great char- 
ters of Travancore. Its substance, as far as T can make out, would run thos in English :-— 

12 Vatteluttu : 

NO. 5i. Old Malsyajam, ™Monalikk 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio, 
and the San 27 days old in Aries (i, ¢., the 28th Médam), is issued the following proclamation, 





Inscription of Vira-Ravi-E6ralavarman. 


F2 Tt is possible that villwar isa mistake for thiyerar, meaning * the younger. There are one cr two other 
dated Vattoluttu imseriptions im the place, but unfortunately, as the stones bearing them hare been repeatedly 
white-washed, plastered] over and painted, only portions of the lines are now cpen to tiow. I went to the spot a 
eecond time on the Mth June 1504 to try whether the broken Lines could not help us over the difficulty, but returned 
po wiser than I went, 
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after a consultation having been daty held among the loyal chieftains of Srl-Vira-Iravi-Kéraja- 
varma Tiruvadi, gracionsly ruling Vépid, the members of the sabli (or assembly) of 
Kédainallar, and the people of that village, as well as Kandan Tirnvikraman of Marugatach- 
chdri, entrusted with the right of realizing the government dues. Agreeably to the understand- 
ing arrived at in this consultation, we command and direct that the tax dne from government 
lands be thken as amounting in paddy to * © ® ® and 24, in arakka! erop, and 723. * 
and 24, in chdre? crop, and making up per yeara total of © * * * @ :and the same: 
due from tax-paying village™ lands, be taken as amounting in paddy to * * * * and 24 
in arakkel crop; and 723 * and 24, in chiral crop, and making up per year, a totalof * 
7002, ; and tliat when the due quantity is measured ont, a receipt be granted, discharging the 
liability, the fact being duly marked also in the rent roll; and we command moreover that the 
order of permanent lease (now in force) be surrendered into the hands of the clerks who write 
or issue such deeds *® * * ©85 From the Tavami (or Svami), too, no more shall any lease 
be taken. When part of the tax is paid, and part is atill due, a list shall be propared shewing 
the arrears for the whole year; and an axchali** (or anthorization) taken in writing to realire 
the same from the sabhd and the inhabitants; and the arrears then recovered accordingly. In 
seasons of drought and consequent failure of crops, the members of the said and the people ot 
the village shall inspect the lands, and ascertain which haye failed and which have not, The 
lands that have failed, shall be assessed at one fifth of the normal dues, but this one fifth shall 
be levied as an additional charge on the remaining lands bearing a crop. If all the taxable lands 
appear to have equally failed, the sabia and the villagers shall report the matter to the Tuvami, 
aud after the Tuvami has inspected the lands and ascertained the fact, one fifth (of the entire 
dues) shall be levied, This one-fifth shall be taken to inelude pafta-critti and ‘ra-chelavn, 
amounting in paddy to * *, If the members of the sabid and the inhabitants agree anoug 
themselves, and pray in common for a postponement of the payment, as the only course open 
to ® majority among them, this demand (one fifth drought rate) shall be apportioned over all 
the lands paying tax to government (to be levied in the subsequent harvest), bat withont 
interest and paffdri, the rent roll of the current year being scored out. Should anything 
whatever be done contrary to these rules, the deviation shall be visited with fing, © © * 
and the strict procedure again adopted. This our regulation shall continne in force as long as 
the moon and the stars endure. This is a trne stone-inscribed copy of the royal writ." 





Such is the substance of this remarkable document, as far as I can make it ont. 
Containing, as it does, several obsolete revenue terma, I cannot vouch for the literal 
accoracy of every word in my rendering. One or two expressions still remain obstinate and 
obscure. Nevertheless, I feel sure I cannot be far wrong with the bulk of my interpretations. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to the nnique importance of the record. Unlike the inscriptions 
hitherto noticed, this one grants, not a perpetual lamp or ‘a mountain-like’ drum to 
the gods above, but peace and protection to toiling humanity here below, One of the most 
momentous questions in all human commanities has been, and will always be, the price ench 
individual in it has to pay for the advantages of organized social life. In- proportion to the 
fixity and definiteness characterizing this price, in all ita aspects, is the government of the 
community said to be civilized, stable, and constitutional. An important item in the price to 
be thus paid i the pecuniary contribution given by each individual for the maintenance of the 
state. In all agneultoral countries, the bulk of the contribution must assnme the form of land 
tax. In Travancore, then, which is little else than agricoltoral, where in fact there is no 
individual bat has his faravdd, his plot of land,— the plot in-which he is born, in which he lives 


© Arakbal and chiral seem to have been the crops of those days; now they are called kanni and dunbham, 

™ Obviously then there were landa that paid no tax to government. 

“ There are about 5 or 6 words here which carry no meaning to my mind, §o also after the word ' fine" about 
the end of the deed. 

4 I] take this word conjectarally to mean some kind of anthorization. 
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aia works sad’? in which he dies and is cremated too, $0 that his very eS stick to it even 
after his sont departs this world, — in acountry soentirely agricultural, there can be no question 
of more vital interest, or of more universal concern, than the nature and amount of land tax, 
the manner and time of paying it, and the machinery through which it is realized for the state. 
It appears to have been the practice with several governments in bygone days to farm 
out the land revenue to the highest bidders, with a view to save themselves the trouble anil 
expense of collecting it in dribblets., The iniquity of the system may be better imagined than 
descriled, It seems, nevertheless, to have been current in the neighbouring districts of 
Tiunevelly and Madura, to the very days of the East India Company, But in Travancore, 
thanks to the village associations and the magnanimity and political sagacity that seem 
tu have uniformly characterized the Vénid sovereigns, the system, if it was ever largely 
introduced, was nipped in the bud, anil the disasters of the fable of the goose with the golden 
exes were carly averted. For, observe low the royal writ before us deals that system a death- 
blow, Et qurietly takes away, im the first place, its sting by fixing the government dues exactly 
and unalterably per year and per harvest. The lease again is not to be a ‘tira foray,’ an en- 
during one, but to be renewed from time to time, so that the government farmer would have no 
chance of almsing his power on the strength of the hold he might otherwise have on the people, 
The writ provides, farther, for tlie reduction of the goverument demand to one fifth in times 
of dronght aml failure, Why, when some lands alone fail in a» village, this one fifth shonld be 
given pon these lands, but levied as an additional charge upon the remaining might demand 
a word of explanation, Ti seasons of partial failure, and in tracts of land not fully opened out 
by casy lines of communication, the price of corn easily becomes high ; and the Kdodainallir 
Couneil seems bo bave thonglit it just, or at al! events conducive to fellow-fee ‘ling, that those 
that are henefitel by such an wlyentitions rise of prices, shonld forego a portion of their 
profits for the sake of their siiffering fellow-villagers, At any rate, the measure must 
have ucted a8 o check npon fulee complaints of failnre, since the dnty of doter- 
mining whet linds had’ failed, and what not, was Jeff to the villagers themselves 
under the supervision of the sabia. It would be interesting to know who the neem 
o: eros was, to whom the edict assigns the duty of ascertaining and certifying the 
fuct, in case the whole village fails, He was, no doubt, some high ecclesiastical func- 
tionary, with a considerable portion of the land revenue of the village probably assigned to 
him for hia own sapport. and the support of the temples he was in clarge of. The prohibition 
to take ont leases from the dacdiei would then means prohilntion to farm out to the highest 
bidder the land revenoy so assigned to him, Anyhow, when the erdmi certifies a complete 
failure of crops in-the whole village, the government reduces its total demand to one fifth, and 
foregoes, in addition, its right to levy two minor charges, under the names of patta-vritti 
and daa-chelare,™ o special contribation to keep up the annual national festival of that name. 
Deviation from the rnles. is forbidden under some severe penaltics, tio extent and nature of 
which, however, I am not able.to discover; and the rates of assessment as well as the rules are 
declared unalterable as long as the moon and the stars endure. Could a permanent revenue 
settlement go further? Orcould a more deadly blow be imagined on the farming system, which 
secms tO have been allowed to do ao much mischief, ard for so long a time, in the neighbouring 
Tawil districts? The preamble to this remarkable proclamation adds bat a charm and « 
dignity of ita own to the whole, It is said that the edict is issued in terms of the understanding 
come to ins eonneil composed of the loyal chieftains or ministers of the king, the assembly 
of Kidainallir, the people of the village, and Kandau Tiruvikraman, the local revenue farnier 
or collector, Lcall him the collector; for, however oppressive a lessee or farmer he might have 
been before the date of this document, he and his successors in office conld have been nothing 


eee Se 
~ # Ggom or Srapayam it ostarin Aquila. The national festival is called by this name, because it falle on the 
day the moon reaches this mansion in September, It is probably connected with the harvest, Parniurime's yearly 


visit being a later fiction, Tesante do present to this day to their landlords certain agricultural products under tha 
uame of Oga-bilcha, 
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more than simple collectors of revenue, after the exact definition of the government dues given 
in the edict itself. No doubt, he must have been a terrible man in his day, with an appointed 
function in the evolution of history, not aulike, perhaps, the one played by those who went forth 
rodemand ‘ship money’ in the days of Hampden. The good people of Kodainallir seem to 
have been also equal to the occasion. Tlere is proof, if need be, of the independent nuture and 
constitution of the old yillage assemblies of Travancore, The sabhes being mentioned side by 
side with the people, it is impossible to take them as mere occasional assemblies of the inhabit- 
ants, summoned togethor, for the time being, by those in-charge of the administration. Here 
they appear as permanent aod well-constituted public bodies that acted.as a buffer between the 
people and the government, The village or common lands, so clearly distinguished from 
those directly under government, in this record, were in all probability everywhere under 
their management, What exactly was the service the good sa)Ad_ of Kodainallir was able to 
render on this occasion, or what exactly were the circumstances that brought about this 
memorable council itself, we have aa yet no means of knowing ; but whatever they were, the 
whole procednre reflects the greatest credit on all the parties concerned, their conjoint action 
resulting in so precious a charter to the people, and so unmistakable a monument of the 
suvereign’s unbounded love of his subjects. Though the wording of the document makes the 
enactment applicable primarily only to the village of Kédainallir, 1 have no doubt it was 
sooner or later extended to the whole of Vénid. A just principle needs bat once to be recoguixed 
tobeapplied on all hands, T hesitate not, therefore, to call this Magalikkarai proclamation one 
of the great charters of Travancore. Entered as it is on a detached stone, and containing as 
it does several expressions yet dark and obscure, it would be well to remove the original docu- 
ment itself aud to preserve it in the public museam at the capital, where, I have no doubt, it 
would now receive better treatment than was accorded to a similar tablet from Varkkalai, 
which, having discharged well and Jong the duty of a grindstone, is now 50 far defaced os to 
reveal nothing more than its ancient age and its iniquitous sufferings °%4 

But the immediate purpose for which the Manalikkarai charter is here introduced, is to 
prove the rule of Sri-Vira-Ravi-Koralavarman on the 23th Médam 410 M, E, or about 
April 1235. Haying met Sri-Vira-Rama-Kéralavarman only 21 years. prior, we may take the 
two reigns a5 laying been couterminous with one another. 

(To be continwed.) 





THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSHTHI ALPHABET, 
BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.LE. 
(Conclutel from p, 292) 

No. 15. — The identity of pa with Phe ts plain enough (Thomas, Taylor, Haléyy). The 
Semitic letter (Col. E,) bas been turned rouid in order fo avoul mistaking it with 4. The form 
with a hook, attached to the right top of the vertical (Col. LIL. a) ocenrs stilla few times im the 
Manschra version of the Edicts. Usually the hook or carve is placed lower, as in Col. IIT. b, 
and it may be noted that in the Manselira ja it is attached nearly always very high up, in the 
Shahhbazga rill letter not rarely lower. 

No, 16. — On phonetic grounds it may, of course, he expected that T'sad¢ shoul have been 
used for the Indian cha. But the recognition of the real Kharishth! representative has been 

8 ‘This jaa remarkable old specimen of a Vajteluttu inscription, It seem tobe dated 79M. E. Ibelieve it comes 
from Varkkalai. It opens with a string of Sanskrit words written in ol Malayalam characters in praise of the then 
ruling king. The body of the document ia in Vattelatta. Hat in «pite of all my repeated endeavours,cil abhiah* hams 
aud piris without number, [have not sncceeded an yet in coaxing it to reveal even a line in full, the middle of it 
being a0 completely defaced by the use to which it was put by the Marimut coolies, A bundred times the coet of 
the mortar ground on it would not have been ill apent, if it had been spent in the preservation of this unique 
ascient monament, Tt appears to me to record an important treaty between certain parties, of whom Uyyakkopjan 
was surely On. 
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impeded by the circumstance that the earlier tables of the alphabet neglect to give the form of 
cha, which comes closest to the Semitic letter, wiz. that with the angular head (Col. T1.). The. 
tables give only the cha with the semicircular top, though the other form is by no means rare 
in the Edicts and is used also in the cha (Col. IV.) of the same documents and even survives in 
the late Khardshthi inscriptions of the first and second centuries of omrera. If the angular ¢ha 
is chosen for comparison, it ig not diffienlt to explain how the Kharishthi sign was developed. 
The Hindas made the top of the Tsade (Col, I, a-b) by itself, separating it from the remainder 
of the vertical, and omitted im accordance with the priueiples of their writing, which do not 
ulmit more than two strokes at the tops of letters (ee above), the small’ look on the night 
of the angle. Next, they placed the lower part of the vertical under the point of the angle 
aud in doing so added a small flourish to the top of this line, which in course of time became 
an important element of their sign, The Tender of the Papyri (Col. 11.) come very close to the 
Khorishthi and the second even shews the small projection on the left, just below the top. 
Severtheless, they are only independent analogous developments. For in both, the long line on 
the left has-been made coutinuous with one stroke of the pen and the hook or curve on tle 
right las beon mbded afterwards, Moreover, inthe sign Col, If. b, it is very plain that the 
small projection on the left of the main line, which makes the letter so very like the Khinréshjhi 
cha, bas been caused by a careless continnation of the right hand hook across the vertical. 


No, 17, — The utilisation of the ancicnt Qeph for the expression of bla in the Brilima 
Alphabet suggests the conjecture that the curious Khardshthi sign for kia may be derived From 
the corresponding Aramaic character, And in the Semipenm inseription the Qoph (Col. 1.) has 
4 form which comes very close to the Kharishthi Lia. Only the upward stroke on the left is 
shorter and there is still a small remnant of the original central line of tho ancient North- 
Semitic chareter. The smaller Teima inseription! (Enting, Col. 10) has a (Joph, in whieh 
the central pendant has been attached to the lower end of the curve (compare above the case 
of the Kharoshthi Aw). These two forms, it seems to me, furnish sufficient gronnda for the 
assumption, that in the earlier Aranmic writing the component parts of the looped QopA (Col. 
Il. c) were disconnected anid arrange! in a manner, which might lead to the still simpler 
Kharishthi'sign, wlhire the ventral pencint seems to have been added to the Opstroke on tlhe 
left in order to gain room for the vowel-sigus. To this conelasion points aluo the first corres 
sponding sign of the Saqaral inseription (Enting, Col. 11 a) thongh the top has been less fully 
developed and the ancient central pendant has been preserved much better! 


No, 18.— fa (Col. ITT.) has been recognised as the representative of Resch by all proevions 
writers. Bint it deserves to be noted that the sign, which comes nearest to the Kharéshthi 
letter is the character from Saqqirah, given in Coll. b.? The Papyri offer mostly more 
advanced forms with top lines sloping downwards towards the right. 


No. 19.— Regarding Shin (Col. L) and its Khardshtht counterpart, the sign for the lingnal 
sibilant a (Col, IIL), see above, I may adi that round forms of Shiv appear already on the 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Enting, Col. 8). 

No, 20. — The oldest representatives of the Sensitic Ta appear in the dental he (Col. TV. 
a), which consists of the old Assyrmn Aramaic Taw (Col, I. a) of the 8th century GB. C.,!8§ or 
of a slight modification of the very similar Saqqarah letter (Col. IM. 1 b) (tarned round from 
the right to the left) plvs the bar of aspiration on the right, about which more will be said 
below, and in the lingual fa (Col. IV. b-c), where the second stroke on the right in & and on 
the left in ¢ denotes the organic difference or, as the Hindus would say, the difference in the 
warga. In the second form of fa (Col. IV, ¢) the bar, which originally stood at the side, hns 
been added at the top, and ont of auch 9 form the dental fa (Col. III.) appears to have been 


%* Compare the end of 1. 1 of the farsimile iu M. Ph. Berger's Histoire de I’ Beriture, p. 217. 
Compare also the sign from the Lion of Abydos, Euting, Col. 7. 


* Compare also Exting, Col, 7 b. ™ See Indian Sindies, No, IDL p, 60, 
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davalopad Tts top line has been feasthenea considerably and the downstroke has teed 
shortened and bent in order to avoid a collision with va and ra, The steps, which led to its 
formation, are therefore (1) + or 7 (2) |}, (3) 4. 

With respect to the Derivative Signs, my views are as follows :— 

(1) The aspiration is expressed by a carve, by a hook or by a atraizht stroke, which 
latter, as the case of dha shewa, is a cursive substitute for the curve. At the same time the 
original form of the unaspirated letters is sometimes slightly modified, The curve appears on 
the right of the gain gha (No. 3, Col. IV.) at the top of da in dha (No. 4, Col. IV. a) withont 
any change in the original forms. In bha (No. 2, Col. IV. a) it is attached to the right of he, 
the wavy top of which is converted into a simple straight stroke, from the middle of which the 
vertical line hangs down. The same sign shows also pore in the Aséika Edicts a hook 
for the curve and os frequently 2 cursive straight stroke (No. 2, Col. 1V. b), slanting down- 
wards towards the right. The hook alone is found in tha (No. 20, Col. IV. d),"” which has 
been derived from the preceding form of ta (No, 20, Col, IV.c) by the addition of a hook 
opening upwards, The straight stroke alone is found, on the left of the original letter and 
slanting downwards, in jha (No, 7, Col. [V.), and likewise on the left bat rising upwards in 
pha (No. 15, Col, IV.). In tha (No. 20, Col. [1V.a) the stroke of aspiration appears:on the 
right, Tt has the same position in chda (No, 16, Col. IV.) and in dia (No. 4, Col. 1V.c). But 
in the former sign the small slanting stroke at the top of the vortieal on the left has been 
straightened nd combined with the sign of aspiration into a bar seross the vertical. In dha 
the whole head of the unaspirated letter (No. 4, Col. [V.b) has been flattened down and 
reduced to a single stroke, which together with the sign of aspiration forms the bar across the 
top of the vertical. 

With respect to the origin of the mark of aspiration I can only agree with Dr. Taylor, 
who explains it as a cursive form of Aa, The Alphaéet, Vol. Il. p. 260, note 1, The manner, in 
which it was attached in each particular case, seems to have been regulated merely by consi- 
derations of convenience and the desire to prodace easily distinguishable signs. The way in 
which the hook or curve of aspiration has been used in the Brihma Alphabet is analogous. Tt 
it added, too, very irregularly sometimes to the top, sometimes to the middle and more 
frequently tothe foot of the letters, where properly it ought to stand.2* If the Khardshthi 
eharacters never shew in the last mentioned place, the canse is no doubt the desire to keep the 
lower ends of the signs free from encumbrances, as has been noticed above. 


(2) The device for expressing the lingualisation in ta (No. 20, Col. IV. b-c) and na (No. 18, 
Cal. IV. a) is very similar to that sometimes used in the Brahma Alphabet, in order to indicate 
the change of the varyga or clasa of the letter. A straight stroke, added originally on the 
right, serves this purpose in the Bhattiprélu /a, in the Brihma na, fia and a2?) The case of the 
Kharishthi fa hav been stated above in the remarks on the representatives of Tai. With 
respect to na it is sufficient to point out that it has been developed from the na No, 13, 
Col, IIL. b, by a slight prolongation of the right hand stroke. The case of the lingual da (No. 4, 
Col. [V. b) is donbtfal. Possibly it may be derived from an older dental da, like that in No. 4, 
Col. La, by the addition of a short vertical straight line on the right, which coalesced with the 
vertical of the da and thas formed the sign with the open square at the head. Bat itis also 
possible that the Aramaic alphabet, imported into India, possessed several variants for Dales, 
and that the heavier. one (No. 4, Col, I. b) was chosen by the Hindus to express the heavier 
lingual da, while the lighter or more cursive one was utilised for the dental da. 


(3) The origin of the remaining two Khardshtlii consonantic signs, the palatal fia 
(No. 15, Col. TV. by 0) and of the auusedra in man (No. 12, Col. [V.) has been already settled by 





“ The sign in the table is really FAs. ™ There are alas scamplen,! in which the stroke is male straight 
Boe Fadian dtudies, No. TI. p, 731. # See Indian Studies, No. II, pp. G3, 73. 
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Mr E. Thomas. He has recognised that the palatal #4 consists of two dental na, joined together, 
and it may be added that in the Ajéka Edicts sometimes the right half and sometimes the left half 
is only radimentary, as shewn by the two specimens given in the Table. He has also asserted 
that the anusodére ia nothing but a subscript small ma, which proposition is perfectly evident 
in the form given in the table, less apparent, bat not less true in other cases, for which I must 
refer to Plate Il. of my Grundrisa der indischen Paleographie. 

(4) As reganda, finally, the Eharéshthl vowal system and tho compound consonants 
(not given in the accompanying table), lean only agree with Mr. E. Thomas, Prof, A. Weber 
and Sir A. Canningham, that they have been elaborated with the help of the Brahma Alphabet. 
Among the vowel signs the medial ones have been framed first and afterwards only the initial 
I, U, E, O (No, 1, Col. IV. a-d). They consist merely of straight strokes, which (1) in the 
cage of ¢ go across the left side of the uppor or uppermost lines of the consonant, (2) in the case 
of w slant away from the left side of the foot, (3) in the case of ¢ stand, slanting from the right 
to the left, on the top line of the consonant (mostly on the left side), and (4) in the case of o 
stand below the top line (compare fla, No, 29, Col. IV. d) or slant away from the upper half of 
the vertical as in O, The position of the four medial vowels thus closely agrees with that of 
the corresponding signs of the Brahma Alphabet, where #, « and o stand at the top of the con- 
sonants and «at the foot, This circumstance alone is sufficient to raise the suspicion that there 
i¢ a direct connexion between the two systems of vowel-notation, And the suspicion becomes 
stronger, if some farther facts are taken into consideration. In the Brahma Alphabet of the 
Agéka Edicts the medial ¢ and « are mostly expressed by straight strokes. The medial o, too, 
consists in several cases, e.g., in Delhi Sivalik Pillar Edict, VI[.-2, 1. 2 (migohdyi) of a straight 
ur neross the top of the consonant, aud has the same form frequently in the Bhattipréla 
inscriptions as well as in somewhat later documents. Again the mediala of the Girnar 
version is expressed by a shallow carve, which in many instances is not distinguishable from 
the straight line of the medial d Thas even the oldest Brahma documents furnish instances, 
in which all the four vowels, expressed in the Kharishthi by straight strokes, have exactly the 
same form, and it is very probable that in the ordinary writing of every day life these 
cursive forms were in the case of o and i much more frequent than the Eilicts shew, os 
well as that they go back to earlier times than the third century B.C. If, finally, the fact is 
udded, that the Kharéshthi, like the Brahmiconsiders the short a to be inherent in all consonants 
and does not express it by any sign, it becomes difficult to avoid the inference, drawn already 
by Prof. Weber, that the Kharishtht system of medial yowels has been borrowed from the older 
alplinbet. 

The marking of the initial J, U, B, 0 (No.1, Col. TV., a-d) by 4 plus the corresponding medial 
vowel-sign is, of course, an independent invention of the framer or framers of the Khardahthi, 
and probably duc to a desire to simplify the more cumbersome system of the Brahmi, which first 
developed the isitial vowels, next used them in combination with the consonants ond finally 
reduced their shapes in soch combinations to simple strokes and curves. Similar attempts 
have been repeatedly made on Indian ground, The modern Devanigarl has its s7f and qt 
since the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the modern Gojarati has ita ¢, ai, onnd aw, and 
the Tibetan alphabet, framed ont of the letters of the Vartn seventh century A. D., expresses 
even Land Uf by Aplus iand w. These examples shew that the idea at all events came naturally 
to the Hindus and that it is onnecessary to look for a foreign source of its origin. 

(5) ‘he rules for the treatment of the compound consonants again agree so fully with 
those of the Brahm, especially with those adopted in the Girnir version, that they can only be 
' onsidered as copies of the latter. 

Gi) Double consonants like kta, (ta, and groups of unaspirated consonants like Rha, tha, 
ete, are expressed by the second element alone, except in the case of two nasals of the same 
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class, where the first may be optionally expressed by the anusvdra as in mifia or aia, Three 
times, however, a double ma is used in the word samma” (samyak-pratipatt), Shihbdzgarhi 
Ed. IX. 19, XI. 23, and XIII. 6. 


(ii) Groups of dissimilar consonants are expressed tures of the except if the 
iia tee tes Sc Ue warts ocd Ueactak a i 

(iii) In the ligatures the sign for the consonants, to be pronounced first, stands above and 
the next is interlaced with the lower end of the first, except in the case of gcoups with ra, where 
ra is almost invariably placed below.4 The formsof the Kharishthi licatures arc shaped exactly 
like those of the Brihmi and, like these, illustrations of the grammatical term samy whidkehara “1 
conjunct consonant.’ The neglect of non-aspirates, preceding aspirates, and of the double 
consonants, with the exception of the nasals, which can be marked without trouble by the 
anuscdra, is, ag already pointed out, a clerks’ trick and the same as that used in the Brahmi Lipi. 
The treatment of ra in groups is closely analogous to that adopted in Girnir, where this letter 
or its cursive representative always occupies the same position, whether it must be pronounced 
before orafter the consonant with which it is combined. There is, however, this difference 
that in the Girair Brihml ra stands always at the top and in the Khardshthi invariably at the 
foot. The one writes, « g., ria for rfa and fra, and the other fra both for ria and fra. 


These remarks at all events suffice to shew that a rational dorivation of the EKha- 
résh¢hi from the Aramaic of the Akhwemanian Period, based on fixed principles, is 
perfectly possible, and the attempt has this advantage that it shews some letters, ns da, ke 
and fa, to be closely connected with Mesopotamian forms, which @ priori might be expected to 
have been used by the writers of the Satrapa, ruling over the extrome east of the Persian 
empire... If the ruins of the eastern Persian provinces are ever scientifically explored and 
ancient Aramaic inscriptions are found there, forma much closer tothe Kharishthi will no doubt 
turn up, 

The third and Inst point, the existence of which has been indicated above, farnishes perhaps 
the most convincing proof for Dr. Taylor's theory. It is simply this, that Mr. E. J. Rapson 
has discovered of late on Porsian silver siglol, coming from the Pafijab, both EKhardéshth! 
and Brahma letters. Mr. Rapson was good enough to shew me specimens, belonging to the 
British Museum, during my late visit to England, and I can vouch for the correctness of his 

observation. I think, I can do no better than quote his paragraph on the Persian coins in 
India from the MS. of hia contribution to Mr, Tribner's Grundriss der Inilo-Arischon Philolog wie 
nnd Aterthumeskunds, which will appear in Vol. II. Section 3 :— 

“ (5) During the period of the Achmmenid rule (c. 510-331 B. C.) Persian coins 
circulated in the Paijab. Gold double statera were actually strack in India, probably in the 
latter half of the 4th century B. C. [Babelon, Les Perses Achéméinides, pp, ix. xx,, 16, Pi. I. 
16-19; 27.) Many of the silver sig/o1, moreover, bear countermarks so similar to the native 
punch marks* as to make it seem probable that the two classes of coins were in circulation 
together; and this probability is increased by the occurrence on sigloi, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, of Brahma and Kharoshth! letters." 

This appears to me sufficient to establish the conclusion that the Ehardéshthi did oxist in 
India during the Akhmmonian times and did not originate after the fall of the empire. At 
the same time we learn that before 331 B. C. the Khardshthi and the Brahma letters were used 
together in the Panjab, just a3 was the case in the 3rd and 2nil centuries B, C. (see above). 

In conclusion, I may offer a suggestion regarding the name of the sciipt of Gandhira, Tlie 
Buddhist tradition derives the term Ehardéahfhi from the name of its inventor, who is said 
to have been called Kharishtha or “ Ass"-lip."” Iam ready to accept this as true and historical, 


. % ‘There is only one exception in the Mausehra veraion, Ed. V. MM, hartabhi hare, 
3 Babelon, op. cit, p. xi., attributes these countermarks to other provinces of Asia. 
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because the ancient Hindus have very curious names — apparently nicknames. Thnsa we find 
already in the Védas three men, called Sunahjepa, Sunabpuccha and $n nolingtla, i, 6, 
* Dog’s-tail,"” and Sanakaor “ Little-Dog isthe progenitorofa very numerous race. Again a 
Kharljaigha or “ She-Ass'-Leg" is, according to a Gana in Pansini’s (rammar, likewisethe father 
of a tribe or family. 

March 31st, 1895, 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, (.LE., L¢.8. 
(Contirued from p, 298.) 

Lime, — Spirits fear lime perhaps becanse limeis an early medicine. In Gujarat, lime is 
valued as a medicine by native physicians, and is considered a ctre for colic.) Amir * Alt, 
the Thag, allowed a woman to put quicklime on his temples to curea headache? The Ratnagiri 
Marithis, after bleeding, use lime and molasses to staunch the blood. Hindus eat 
lime with betelnut and leaves to quicken digestion. In Dhirwir, if much blood passes 
from flooding, some cement from an old building is finely ground and mixed in water. 
The mixtore is kept in a pot for some hours, until the heavier parts are deposited at the 
bottom. The clear water on the top is then given to the woman to drink, and in two or three 
days the flood stops. The Dakban Chitpivans, at their weddings, touch the grind. 
stone with lime in five places. In Gujardt, a woman in child-bed is sometimes surrounded 
by a line of white-wash.’’ The Chino-Japanese spread on the coffin a layer of lime, sand and 
red-earth mized with water or beer." Compare, in a fatal case of cholera the coffin shonhl 
be lined with chloride of lime.® The Vélilis, a class of Poona Vaiiyas, at their weddings, 
when they go to the boy’s hoase, wave round the girl a plate filled with water, turmeric, 
and lime’? Lime is used in preparing the sect mark of the Gikalasthas, Saivas and Saktas,! 
The Motus of new Guinea use lime in chewing betelnut,'? and the Chibehas of Central 
America eat the cocoa-leaf with earth like lime." 


Lifting. — The object of lifting appears to be to lessen the risk of spirits entering tha 
person lifted. So among the Pitiné Prabhus of Bombay, when the bridegroom is bathed, his ma- 
ternal uncle, throwing a cotton sheet over him, lifts him shoulder high and sits with him on the 
threshold, where four married women hold a shawl over the bridegroom's head and thrice drop rice 
into the shawl.'* Among the Pivrisof Khind@sh, assoon as the wedding is over, the married pair 
are raised on the shoulders of their friends, with dancing and music."" The Kamithis of Thana 
raise the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders and dance.’* The Nakri Kiainbis of Thana lift 
the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders, and dance keeping time to music.!7 The Sigar 
Gravandis, a class of Shélapur masons, lift the boy and girl and dance.!? As soon as the wed- 
ding is celebrated the Khonds dance, taking the bride and bridegroom on their shouldera!® The 
Ordots carry the bride and bridegroom and set them on a curry stone. At the crowning 


ee 





™ [Fora discussion on opprobious names in modern India and the reasons for giving them to children, oe inp 
Dissertation onthe Proper Names of Panjdbis, 1883, p. 22 &.; and oo nicknames, p. 82 #f. Opprobricus names are 
nowedaAys given, roughly speaking, to scare away harmful spirits, and it appeara to me to be likel ly that this custom, 
cna ea ie neon Set aa anal history stretching back to Vedic 
times, — Ep. 

1 Information from Mr, Himatlil. ® Confearions of a Thug, p. 110, * Toformation from the peon Bibaji, 


* Information from Mr. P, B, Joshi. 4 Information from Mr, Tirmalrio 

© Bombay Garetteer, Vol, EVIITL. p. 124, ? Information from Mr. Vaikuntrim, 

© Titsingh's Japan, p. 255. * Student's Encyclopedia, Article Small Pox.” 

i Op. cit, Vol. XVII p. 265. " Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. 1. p. 199. 
1) Jour, Anthrop. fnat, Vol, VII. p. 493, 1 Descriptive Socielegy, Vol. II. p. 85, 

4K. Reghunith'’s Piténe Prabhu, p. a. 1 Bombay Goretieer, Vol, XII. p. 02. 

4 Op. cit. Vol, XIII p. 121. ¥ Op. eit. Vol. XII. p. 129, ™ Op. cit, Vol, XX. p. 99, 


it Curmichael’s Fisagapatiam, p. 93, ™ Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Benya, op: 252, 253. 
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of Kayuk Khai, Emperor of the Tirtirs in 1246, he and his wife were pot in a chair 
and lifted." The king and queen of Navarre, after being anointed, were lifted.“ Among 
the Teutonic and Gothic tribes, the chief or king on whom the election fell was borne 
on « backler by the leading men of the tribe™ Among the Natchez of the Mississipi, at the 
harvest or new-fire festival, in the evening, the unleavened bread was beld up anil 
presented to the setting sun™ Compare the elevation of the Host in Roman Catholic 
Charches: the Panagia or all holy, a monastic feast at which a triangle of blessed bread 
was elevated and shared by all in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary: the raising of the 
Sacramental bread by the Byzantine Christians.™ Compare also in drinkinga toast the mising 
of the glasses and the carrying shoulder high of the chief guest or champion. In Scotlanil, til! 
1820, it was usual to liftthe bride over the threshold of her husband's house.™ In Mauchester, in 
1734, the men used to lift the women on Easter Monday, and the women the men on Easter Tucsiday. 
One or more took hold of each leg and one or more of each arm near the body, anid thrice lifted 
the person in a horizontal position? In 1825, lifting was still common in North England. 
Liquor. — Liquor is both s spirit-scarer and a spirit home. Liquor drivea away 
weariness, cold and faintness. It heals wounds, lt soothes inflammation. For these reasons 
liquor is a leading spirit-scarer. In Fast Africa, after his retorn from the haonted lil! 
Kilimanjaro, Mr, New was sprinkled with a special ceremonial liquor that seared evil spirits.” 
The widespread practice of Libation, that is, of the spilling of drops of liquor before drinking, 
has its root in the scaring power of liquor. Pirsis sprinkle liquor to scare the Evil Eye and other 
baneful influences. The Zend Avesta says™:—‘' The least offering of Haoma, the least praise of 
Haoma, the least mouthfol of Haoma is enough to slay a thousand demons, All evil done lw 
demons vanishes at once from the house of the man who serves Haoma, who praises Haoma the 
Healer.” Again®!:—“Iam not a thief, says Hsoma, I am Haoma the holy who wards off 
death.” So in the S#mavéda* Sima is the chaser and slanghterer of enemies, the destroyer of 
the wicked, the helper against fiends, the demon-slayer. Though in the higher phases of the 
religions of Greece and Rome, the libation was believed to please rather than to scare, the 
earlier feeling remains in the case of thander, when the Greek and the Roman poured cups of 
wine on the ground to avert the omen.™ 
Again, liquor inspirits. It causes gladness and langhter: as Horace™ sings :-—“ Wine 
adds horns to the man of hamble means.” In wine there is Troth; in wine there is Wit. 5o 
the enthusiast Brihmag and Persian Sima and Haoma worshippers held liquor a god, or, 
-n the less extreme form, believed that in liquor dwelt a guardian or kindly ancestor. “|i 
a man,” says the Zend Avesta, “ handles Haoma tenderly like o little child, Haoma enters 
into his bedy for health. All other intoxications carry with them Aeshma or wrath of the 
murderous arm : the intoxication of Haoms gos with holiness and joy: the intoxication 
of Haoma is lightsome.” Again be sings?*:—“ Haoma, give me thy drunkenness in exchange 
(for my praise). Let thy drunkenness enter into me and brighten me, Thy dronkenness is 
oht So the Brahman priest?’ drinking from the Sima cup, says: —”“ This is goo, 
this ia a host of goods. Here is good, here ia» host of goods. In me is the good, in me isa 
od brought from heaven by Gayatri.” According to the 


host of goods." Sdmna was a ¢ ; . 
Sdmacéda,® Séma was a god pressed out for gods, By Soma Indra defeated the demons.‘ 
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The drinking of Soma‘! gives immortality. So in the Zend Aveste,@ Haoma is a god, whose 
share of the sacrifice is the jaw, the tongue, and the left eye. “Cut quickly," the poet 
cries to the sacrificer, “his slice for the share of the mighty Haoma, lest he pen thee in 
the bowels of the earth.” Similarly, the Aztecs of Mexico held drunkenness to be the working 
of the wine god.“ 


But liquor is dowered not alone with happiness: from drink come rage and mad- 
ness, ns well as kindliness and joy. Hesiod (B. C, 800) says : — “ Dionysos gave grapes 
to men, a source of joy, a source of sorrow, The wine god, the freer from care, is also the 
slayer of souls. According to the Attarfya Brdhmena,“ the inebriating quality of Séma 
arose from its being licked by the fiend Dirghajihva, Lady Long Tongue, It follows that, 
though mainly a guardian home, a bringer of joy and health, liquor, like other guardian 
homes, is apt to be invaded by houseless ill-minded spirits, whose evil influence, passing into 
the drinker, causes madness and grief. For this reason every care has to be taken in the 
making, keeping, drinking, and consecratingof wine. Among the early Romans, when the 
new wind or mustum was tasted, a libation was poured to Meditrina and J upiter with the prayer 
that the wine might have health-giving power.’ So the Bacchantes and maddenod comrades 
of the wine spirit were, like their pine cone and their human organs, leas inspired by the god, 
thin the guardians of the god, taking into themselves. as scapes the unhoused swarms that 
might otherwise make their way into the Wine Spirit, dear to thirsty demons, In Europe, 
a3 Inte ns the seventh century, at some festivals, the people called on the name of Bacehus 
and simulated & Bacchic frenzy while treading the grapes.“ Sim ilarly, in» Somerset home, 
when the malt is steeped for a brew, on the mash are drawn two hearts with a criss-cross 
between them to keep the pixies or fairies from spoiling the drink.” In Scotland (1604), in the 
brewery at St, Andrew, a live coal was thrown into each of the vats to keep off the fairies. 
In Hereford, Kent, and other parts of England, in 1690, a bar of cold iron was laid on ale barrels 
to keep the beer from being soured by thunder.™« So, in Ni ples, when the wine is ready, the 
barrel and the wine wagon and the tavern bave all to be saved from the Evil Eye and other 
harmful influences by hanging them with horns, So, in churches, the oro ing of the chalice 
with the thumb passed under the two front fingers, incense, lights, bells, and, perhaps, the 
lifting, all help to the guarding of the sacred wine 








Though, in India, liquor has ceased ta: be sacramentally dronk to excess, and, except on 
special occasions, has ceased to he worshipped by orthodox Hindus, the worship and the excess ‘ive 
religions drinking of liquor remain the leading rites of the Vim or Lefthand sects. Liquor 
is the easential article in the worship of the followers of the left path, Kiols, ‘Siktas, Vims and 
Aghérs, The Bakts holy books tell how Liquor, in the form of a Virgin or Kumiirl, rose from 
the churning of the ocean. The lady was smiling, red-eyed with wine, high -breasted, many: 
armed,covered with jewels. The gods and the heavenly host praised her. From drops which fell 
from her cupsprang hamp, spices, sweet-canes and palms, all plants and trees in whom lives the 
divine fermentof wine. Liquors are of two classes : madya, or the sweet, which bring pl a 
and freedom from re-births, and. sura, breath or spirit, that is, the distilled, which save 
from sin and give learning and power. Through the blessing of ‘Saiknra, that is of Mahidé 
those who drink liquor, the giver of the groatest happiness, gain unending joy. Even by the 
gods, say the Vim books, liquor is enjoyed : it ever shines: it is an enduring delight, The 
sight of liquor frees from sin: its fumes have the merit of. a hundred sacrifices. In the divine 
ferment of liquor the All-soul passes into the partaker, life is large, self bursts its bonds and 





‘! Op. cit. pp. 170, 337, 9 Fasna, xi. 6, 
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swells into deity. The devotee drinks the sixteen devotional cups, meditating on Mahidéva the 
World-spirit, and repeating “I have in me the essence of Siva, the ferment of life. For life is 
‘Siva and Biva is life. This my largeness of life is Siva himself." So the men, who take part 
in the Vam rites, are gods or Mabidéva, and the women goddesses or Mahedvarls, The aim of 
the higher Hindu religion is to get rid of the bonds of self, of the dreaded chain of re-births. By 
two courses liquor leads to this desired end. The inspiration of liquor consumes the barriers 
of Self, and liquor freely dronk brings unconsciousness, when the goadingsa of desire are 
at rest, and Self is lost in the fallness of peace. In death-like drunkenness, says the Agam, all 
gods, that is, all passions, appetites, and desires, are at rest. The unconsciousness of the heavy- 
laden drinker is miAsha, absorption, the longed-for passing of Self into the All which knows 
not re-birth.4 

The Baddhists of Tibet, in their half Hindu services, offer in a homan skull to the Maharini 
or Queen, that is to the goddess Durgior Kill, a sacramental cake madeof black-goat’s fat, blood, 
wine, dough and butter.“ Probably, because of the strong Musalmin element in the brother- 
hood, the sacrament of the Thags, or Indian high-way stranglers, in honour of Durga or Kall, 
was sugar, not liquor. Still, in certain religions ceremonies, the Thags drank spirits with the 
formal invocation cf Dida Dhiri, a famous Thag leader, with the promise that, if their coming 
venture succeeded, they would drink or they would spill spirits in DidA Dhiri’s honour and 
memory. Among Ratnagiri Kunbls, when a man dies without heirs, at the close of the funeral, 
the mourners retire from the pyre, send for liquor, and all sitanddrink. Their object is to help 
and hearten the unhoused spirit. They do not know how this drinking isto help the dead. They 
have forgotten the earlier belief that the spirit goes into the liquor and through the liquor 
passes into and is housed in the partakers. The Parsis have remained stauncher to liquor 
worship than the higher class Hindus, Though liquor is not drank in the fire temples, liquor 
drinking forms part of almost every Pirsi ceremony. On New Year's Day (September-October), 
liquor is consecrated with milk and fruit. The consecrated liquor should be drunk in memory of 
God. It makes the partaker delighted and light-hearted, It shews forth to the drinker his 


pl.ce in paradise.” 

In Western India, in making the divine or guardian Liquor, the following rites are 
observed. In the Pitch Mahils in East Gujarit, stills are kept and worked by people of three 
classes, Bhils, Kalils, and Pirsts. In making liquor for any special sacrifice, about a fortnigh 
before the appointed day, the Bhils fill great earthern pots with mAawa (Bassia latifolia) flowers, 
They set on a brass platter rice, three pice, 8 silver coin, 4 cocoanut, ground turmeric, and an 
earthen lamp. The sacrificer five times dips his thumb tips in turmeric and marks the ground in 
front of the pots with amall yellow circles, and, on the turmeric circles, drops a few grains of rice. 
He scatters rice on the ground, and lies on the ground worshipping Mother Earth. He throws 
rice, and prostrates to the sun and moon. He five times marks one of the pots with thamb 
marks of turmeric and scatters rice over the pot. He waves the brass platter five times 
round the pot and worships the platter. On the day chosen by the astrologer, after 
the mAawd flowers have been steeping for a fortnight and are ready for distilling, a hole is 
dug and an oven built. When the first liquor, which is called earth-cleansing or dAulpakhav, 
is ready, a Mediom, or BharwA, is called, and some rice and pulse cakes and five fowls are brought, 
The headman waves the brass platter round the pot, marks the pot with turmeric, and 
throws rice over it, The Medium, becoming possessed, shakes and tosses gasping :—“ I am Ind 
Raja. You will prosper. I accept your sacrifice.” The fowls are killed, and some of their blood 
is sprinkled on the fire in the oven, Fire is taken out of the oven and laid in front of the atill, 
The people ait round and throw into this fire pulse and rice, pieces of cake, the hearts of the 
five fowls, and clarified butter. Each pours some of the new liquor into the fire. They drink 
the rest of the first jarfal, roast the fowls and eat them with the cakes. Sometimes, for a special 


% MBS. Translations of Hikti Ritual, by Mr. K, Raghunlthji.  “ Waddell's Buddhiom in Tibet, p. 365. 
M Sleeman's E:imweina, p- 87. @ MS, dnowers, 1. 
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offering to a god, the Bhils make kuveri, that is, pure or virgin liquor. The rites are the same 
ns those noted above, except that the distillers must bathe and wear newly washed clothes before 
they begin the work of distilling, 


On every Dasahra day (September-October), and alao when they first nse a new still, the head 
Kalal pours a little of the first liquor into the oven. He kills a goat, dips his open hands in the 
goat's blood, and marks each side of the oven with three bloody hands. He drops part of the 
woat's liver into the fire, and with red-lead, marks finger-tip circles on the bloody hands. He 
breaks and distributes a cocoanut with some of the new liquor, When Pirsis first use a still, 
the owner plasters with cow-dung a space about two feet square in front of the still, He marks 
the oven with a trident, takes out some of the fire, lays it on the plastered ground, drops into 
the fre a litth eamplor, sandal-wood, benzoin, and frankincense. He sets close to the fire a 
lighted g/t lamp and an incense stick, and prays: — “Oh Dévi, prosper my trade, May the 
:qnor be good. I give you your sacrifice.” He pours a little of the new liquor on the plastered 
ground and into the fire, and scatters a few drops in each of the four direetions. A goat is 
brought and a enp of the new liqnor is poured on its back from head to tail. “ Ddvi,” says the 
still-owner, “I bring your sacrifice. Be pleased to accept it." The goat shakes itself in sign 
that it is accepted. Its head is struck off, and at the same time a cocoanut is broken, Some of 
the goat's blood is canght in a cop, and poured into the oven and over the still, and a little of 
the liver and of the cocoa kernel are burned in the fire outside of the still, The flesh of the 
goat is distributed among the owner's servants and others.* 


The chief devices practised by Bombay liquor-sellers to guard the guardian Liquor are 
as follow. Among Parsis, the nailing on the shop threshold of a horse-shoe, especially of a 
horse- shoe found ona Sunday or new-moon-day, over which, in some eases, charms have been 
repeated. Failing a horse-shoe, cross nails are driven into the threshold. Morning and evening, 
the smoke of benzoin is fanned abont the room, especially at the corners. And daily, expecially 
on Sundays and new-moon days, a priest comes and sprinkles the shop with salt water, repeating 
texts forthe searing of evil spirits. At new moon a cocoanut is broken and the water sprinkled 
about the shop and entrance, and sugar is eaten by the shopkeeper. Powdered rice is put into 
hollow tin rolls bored with holes in the Incky figures of fish, flowers and new moona, and these 
figures are stencilled in the yard and at the threshold. In the spirit-haunted twilight, garlands 
of jesamines are hung to the shop lamp, round the tops and the taps of the casks, and over the 
bottles. The Hinds Bhandari uses all these precantions,except the sea-water and the lime figures. 
Instead, he sprinkles liquor in the shop-corners, drops some into the fire, and throws the rest in 
front of the door to keep away or to please evil spirits, He also hangs a spirit-scaring lemon 
from the roof. Christian Bhandiris have the horseshoe on the threshold and the jessamine 
garlands. They alsokeep cocoa-palm leaves at the door. A man carrying toddy almost always 
has a piece of a palm leaf in the jar and some palm sprays in his hand.?7 In North Italy, and 
formerly in England, a branch of pine is the tavern sign to keep off souring and other evils. Good 
wine, in which the guardian influence is apecially strong, alone needs no bush. In a Scottish 
house, after a death, unless an iron nail or needle is dipped into it the whisky tarns white," 


In drinking, or after drinking, the risk is great that liquor-loving evil influences 
will pass into the drinker, The Hindu or Indian Musalmin, who is found bleeding or torn 
from a drunken fall explains :—“T had been drinking in the town but was sober, On my way 
home I was passing under a haunted tree. The evil spirit who lives in the tree smelt the liquor 
from my breath, entered into me, and, playing with me, threw me down, cnt me, and left me 
senseless," So, the North Englishman, who, after a drink, loses his way, 1s pixey-led.” To 
gave the drinker from the assaulis of thirsty epirits, the classic Greck and Homan sprinkled 
wine, as he dropped crumbs of bread, for the evil spirits. Over the guests he hung the evil- 
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scaring rose and Jet showers of rose leaves fall on his guests." He crowned the drinkera with 
never-fading spirit-proof ivy, he protected their fingera with madness-scaring amethyst, 
he armed the cup with guardian gems and cameos“? The Greeks crowned the cup 
with garlands, the Catholic priest crosses the cup, the Jew blesses it, and the Roman of 
the early empire, with o similar spirit-scaring or housing object, graved its outside with 
pleasing adulteries Saint Chrysostom (A. D.398) seems to recognise the principle when 
he says:— “Take holy oil, and thon wilt never suffer the shipwreck of drunkenness."“% In 
the Eastern Church, the Sacramental cup contains a portion of the consecrated bread.“ The 
early English cnatom of dropping into wine pieces of toast is the origin of the phrase the 
toasting of beauties and honoured gnests. This toasting of beauties, of honoured guests, of 
the king or earthly guardian, and of the deity or heavenly guardian, is based on the rule that 
all in honour, whether child, guest or guardian, want special protection, since they are 
particularly open to the intrasion of evil spirits. 

Health-drinking is a complicated rita. The Middle-Age Skandinavian practice of drink- 
ing the health of Christ, the present South Slav or Balkandrinking to the ancestral guardian or 
Slawa, and the Pirst drinking of the toast of Zoroaster, seem to have their origin less in the 
hope of housing the guardian than in the belief that the drinker becomes a scape, taking into 
himself evil influences, which, if not absorbed by him, might enter into the Name, and so annoy 
the being whose health isdrank. This view finds support in Firddsi's (A. D, 1000) statement 
that, when the ancient Persians drank in memory of King Qiiis, they prostrated and 
kissed the earth.” The same worshipful feeling is the main element in the English 
practice of drinking the Health of the Queen, the bride, the newly christened babe, the hero 
of the birthday, absent friends, the dead. The silent toasting of the dead has passed through 
many phases. The drinking at fonersls was originally to scare from the living the 
dreaded spirit of the dead and other evil spirits; then to scare evil spirits from the corpse; 
then to tempt the spirit of the beloved dead to house himeelf in some one of his relations, as the 
Roman son received in hia pious month the Inst breath of hisdying parent. This view of 
ceremonial drinking explains how, among many nations, at certain seasons and on certain 
occasions, drinking, that is, drinking to excess, is a duty and a self-sacrifice, the drinker taking 
into himself the evil influences, which, but for him and his comrade scapes, might cause general 
mischief, The spilling of wine in christening « ship has the early object of scaring the spirita 
of ill-luck, probably to empty the ship of the spirits that took shelterin her when she was build- 
ing, and make the ship ready to receive the spirit of the guardian deity or saint in whose name 
and under whose charge she is to be launched. Like the new-built ship, the field is sprinkled 
to purge it of the demons of barrenness and blight, the sea to scare the atorm-fiend, the river to 
drive away the devil of drought, military standards to put fear and panic to flight, and fishing 
boata on June 29th, the day of the great fisher St. Peter, to get rid of fish-scaring influences.™ 
The experience, that Trath and Wit are in Wine, that Wine is the Opener, the Revealer, together 
with the belief that in wine ancestral spirits pasa into the drinker, explain how, among Greeks, 
Persians, Carthaginians, Scythians, Thracians, Germans, Celta, and Tberians, important 
questions were settled over wine, What was fixed over wine was more inviolable than thor 
sober resolutions. Among the Babylonians, the drinking of Belshazar before his thousand 
lords when the writing appeared on the wall was ceremonial or religions, a loving cup to the 
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aad = In Mangaia, in the South Pacific, helaws the siieek Pao pee he 
drinks an intoxicating liquor, and, in the frenzy that follows, his wild words are taken to be 
the voice of God.” 

On the bright third of May, on the August full moon, and on the day sailing veasels put to 
sen, Gujarit sea-farera throw into the sea milk, flowers, cocoanuta and liquor.” Ata Mongol 
review, Babar (1502) saw the Khin and those about hie sprinkle spirit made from mare's milk 
towards the standards.” Among the Red Karena, of the highlands of East Burma, in « yearly 
featival, when the spirit's house is renewed, fermented liquor is drank in excess by all, gongs 
and cymbals aresounded, drums boom, drinkers shriek, dogs howl, and matchlocks are fired.“ In 
New Guinea, women who wish to be exorcised of the spirit of barrenness meet in the god-hut 
and are sprinkled with rum by the priest, while young men fire guns and brandish swords 
to scare the demon.’ In the Peru initiation to manhood the relations scourged the lads and 
the lads presented the scourgers with liquor, apparently with the sense that the whipping drove 
out the boyish spirit of fear, and the spirit of fear, entering into the liquor, passed into and was 
prisoned in the whippers.™ In the feast of the Lord Inca, young Peru girls carried vases of liquor 
and took them to the temple of the Sun.7 The Spartans bathed new-born infants in wine.” A 
Greck in love sprinkled with wine the door of his mistress’ house.” The merits of a night-cap 
or final glass of liquor were known to the Greeks and Romans, who, before breaking up a 
party, poured wine to Mercary, the sender of sleep and pleasing dreams, The Greeks sttaved 
wine at the beginning and end of a voyage or journey, before going to sleep, when they enter- 
tained « stranger, and at almost every sacrifice." The Greeks washed the dead with warm 
water and wine,™ 


The Hebrews poured wine over an upright stone or el, gathered the wine, and gave it to 
barren women to secure offspring, that is, to scare the haunting spirit of barrenness.™ 
In sevonteenth centery England, a drink of herbs worked up off clear ale over which Masses 
were sang, and in which garlic and holy water were mized, was used to cure the fiend-sick.™ 
In eighteenth century England, the Sacramental Wine, and in Ireland and other Catholic 
countries, the rinsing of the chalice scared fits, whooping-congh and other childish spirit- 
seit ires.4a On festival eves parishoners met in church-houses or chareh-yards and had drink- 
ing bonts.** According to the German legend, Dame Gauden’s doggie was scared by making 
the fermenting beer pass throngh an egg-shell.™ In eighteenth century England (1750), the 
bride and bridegroom, on going to bed, were given sack-posset, and again when they awokw,"? 
In England, the wnssail bowl used to be drank at Christmas. This was probably a fore- 
Christian rite, The carly Northmon hked nothing so much os carousing ale. The master used 
to All a great bow! and pass itronnd, frat drinking ont of it himself. The wassailing bow! was 
also an old Saxon institution, It resembled the Grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans.” The 
Norse god Odin is said to have taken no nourishment but wine.” The northern nations, 
in addressing their raral deities, on every invoration, empticd a cup in their honour”! 
Compare about the middle of tho twelfth century, on the island of Ragen, in the South-West 
Baltic, the Gerinan and Slay god Suauto wit or paiisd bight, adc in luis right linnd a horn. 
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This horn the priest, at the end of the harvest, used to fill every year with new wine. He 
examined the horn when the next year's crop was harvested. If the liqaor in the horn had 
sunk, the priest foretold a bad harvest: if the horn was still full, the harvest would be good. 
At the harvest festival the priest poured out the old wine at the foot of the image: filled the 
horn afresh, presented the horn to the god, and then himself drank it. After drinking, he 
addressed the crowd in the name of the god, The people kept orgy during the reat of the day 
to please the god. On St. Peter's Day (June 29th), in Yorkshire, fishing boats are dressed with 

and streamers, their masta are painted, and their bows sprinkled with good liquor.” 
That to the Greek liquor was a guardian or flend-scarer is shown by the Tsp-barrel Day in 
February-March, when the wine of the last vintage was tasted, being the day of the guardian or 
Good Daimon.™ And, again, in tho Bacchic Mysteries, when a consecrated cup, handed round 
after supper, was received with shouting as the cupof the Agathodaimon or Good Spirit.” Thar 
the object of drinking is to scare or to house spirits and so drive away disease is shewn by the 
offerer's speech at the Roman Meditrinalia or New-wine Festival :—‘*I, old, drink new wine ; 
with new wine my old ailment I cure."™ It is also shewn by the Saxon name “ wassail," that is, 
wax-health, and also by the Romans calling a drink salus or health, asin Plautus “I drink o 
health to you with full jaws.” In Dorsetshire, the Saxons had a god Hail or Health, to 
whom, in some parts, they drank out of a cup ritually composed, decked, and filled with country 
liquor? At Horbary in Yorkshire (1874),,.on the second week in February, a gill of ale is 
served toany rate-payer who asks for it, the amount being charged to the town. These 
drinks arv called Candlemas Gills." That deakiog was the leading festal rite is shewn by 
the early English use of the word “Ale aa festival, as in Bridal, that is, the bride's ale, or 
festival.” Of the English practice of oe ine liquor on the sem to secure good weather, 

‘The mariner on catching sight of home, 
His cheerfel whistle merrily doth sound, 
Aud Nereus crowns with cops his mates him pledge around.*'' 


The firat month after marriage is the honeymoon, because the people of uorth Europe used 
to drink honey liquor or mead fora month after their chief's marriage! In Avondale, in 
Storlingshire, during the eighteenth century, great drinking services were held at funerals 
These religious funeral drinks coutinne in the practice of offering cake and wine to mourners al a 
funeral. The burial service in Scotland is an amplification of the blessing of the cake and wine, 
which, in former times, was the only religious rite the mimater was allowed to perform at 
faneralsa? In Devonshire (1791), on the Eve of the Epiphany (5th January), the farmer, 
attended by his workmen, with a Jarge pitcher of eyder, goes to the orchard. and there 
encircling one of the best trees, thrice drinks this toast :— 
 Hore’s to the old apple tree, 

Whenee thou mayest bad and whence thon mayest blow, 

And wheoce thou mayest bear apples enor, 

Hate full, 

Cape full, 

Busbel Busbel sacks full, aod my pockets full too, Hasza." 
Whon they go back to the house, the men find the doors bolted hy the women, who, whether 
in wet or diy, let no one in till he has guessed what ison tho spit. When the right thing is 
goeseed the deors are thrown open and the guesser getw the prize. If they neglect this 


custom, the trees bear no apples? On the same day (January 6th), in Pauntlev, in Gloucester, 
Sse are Pa a a I ee 
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¢? prevent smut in the wheat, farmers meet at the marching of twelve lands. They burn 
;welve straw fires ina row. Round the largest fire they drink cider, and going home feast on 
cakes made of caraways soaked in cider.4 These beliefs and costoma are valuable. They 
shew that the object of toasting the apple tree, or apple-howling os it was called, and 
also of toasting the young wheat, was to scare out of the tree and the wheat the evil 
spirit of barrenness and other ijl influences that had established themselves during the months 
of the sun's waning power, As the twelfth day or close of the great Christmas or winter 
solstice festival, the Epiphany (6th January), is a fit time to drive off evil influences 
and ensure full play to the guarding and enriching virtues of the new-born sun. In this 
ease it seems probable that the drinkers were in effect scapes, taking into themaclyes with 
the liquor the illduck which would otherwise haunt the apple trees and the wheat crop. In the 
16th century, at Zurich, at new year time, men used to meet and force one another to take 
wine.’ In Tibet, on the New Year, firat footing and bealth-drinking are the order of the day ; 
according to the saying :—" The Tibetan New Year is wine, the Chinese paper, the Nepalese 
noise.""" The fishers of North-East Scotland, besides carrying fire round the boats to bless 
them on the last nightin the year, used (1689) to take meat and drink to the boat-side and sprinkle 
liquor on the boat.” In Scotland, great drinking bouts, called sprees, used to be held on 
Sundays.* In 1766, no parish in Ireland was without its place of penance dedicated 
to a special saint, where, in the morning, the people.confessed, did penance, and heard Maas, 
and in the evening celebrated the greatest debauches.” In Hungary, at a wedding, the chief of 
the tribe sprinkles a few dropa of liquor on the heads of the couple, drinks the rest of the liquor, 
tosses the glass pitcher into the air, and lets it fall to the ground smashed. The more bits the 
more luck.'° Here that the guardian drinker took into himself the ill-luck of the couple is 
shewn by his letting the glass be broken to pieces. The practice of dashing the glass to the 
ground after drinking a toast is widespread. It seems to be an extreme form of the tonster's 
law “No heel taps,” that is, no leavings, the sense being that the liquor, through which evil 
influences should have passed into the toaster, being left in the cup, may serve as a place of 
refuge for some envious spirit, Similarly, if he heard any unlucky word, the Greek dashed 
the wine cup to the ground, the sense being that the evil influence in the unlucky word might 
pass into and harm the wine! The Saturnalia, one of the chief spirit-scaring festivals in 
Rome, was marked by drunkenness. And the December festival at Babylon was known as the 
dranken festival." At Rome, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist, on December 27th, ten 
days after the old Saturnalia, presents of blessed wine are sent to friends,!4 


At their public festivals the Dyaks of Borneo never fail to drink to excess.4 In their 
worship of Sima or Haoma, the early Brahman and Persian priests drank to excess, This drink- 
ing was sacramental, The god was offered to the god ; and the god passed into the offering and so 
into the partaker. So, at the feast of Mithris, the king of Persia was bound to be drunk,’ Except 
at sacrificial feasts, the ancient Greeks drank little, At sacrificial feaste it was proper to get 
dronk throngh the gods aia @iove ‘owovrPa:. To be drank was termed peSins as if pera +h Cdew 
after sacrificing, ® punning derivation which shewed that the ceremonial drunkenness 
was doe either to the drinker taking the guardian into him or taking into himself haunting 
inflaences to guard the guardian.'® So, heavy drinking marked the Greek harvest home, because 
as the banquet @ém took its name from éios, it was the husbandman’s duty to the goda or 
ancestral ficld-guardians to get drunk.'’ The noisy grave-feast of the early Christians, like 
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the inseription to the Divine Manes on the tombstone, was in the main the contiuuance of the 
existing worship of the dead.4@ More than any part of the feast, drinking housed the dead ot 
lightened his evils by drawing them into the drinker. This explains St, Augustine's (A. D, 398) 
saying :—“ Many drink most luxuriously over the dead, and, when they make a feast for the 
departed, place their gluttony and drunkenness to the score of religion," St, Chrysoslom 
A. D. (350) alsoadmits the religions element in ceremonial drunkenness :—“ Yon will prosper in 
the new year, not if you make yourself drank on the new moon, but if you do what God approves."™! 
In the sixth century, in England, men spent Christmasand other sacred days in drunkenness and 
scurrility, both practices doubtless ceremonial? Tt must have been witha ceretnunial or housing 
object that, in A, D. 536, a bishop in Asia Minor made drunk persons who came to him for 
Baptism.# | 
The religious, that is, the self-sacrificing or scape, element in drunkenness is shewn 
by the case of the Russian peasant, who at times thinks ita daty to the church and to the memory 
of the dead to get drunk Scotland, like Russia, long clung to the early belicf in the 
sacramental character of funeral drinking, “1 don't object so much,” says the minister to 
the old Galloway farmer, ‘ to your taking too much at a wedding. But to get drunk at a 
funeral is without excuse. You must give up whisky at funerals.” ‘Hoot, Meenister, 
stap whoskey at funerals, Wod you have us burry oor deid with the burrial of » doag?™ 
Ato Japan wedding the drinking of rice beer is one of the chief rites.*5 In Japan, before the 
victim criminal is executed, he is givenacup of rice beer? The Japanese offering at the 
vearly god-feast includes a cup of rice beer or saki27 In every Buddhist monastery in Tibet, 
within the outer gateway, the image of the place-spirit is worshipped with wine. The Limas 
of Tibet also pour liquor to evil spirits?” Among the Greeks, on the Ninth or Earthen Pot-day, 
at Eleusis, two vessels of wine were upset as an offering to the infernal divinities” In Egypt, 
inthe second century after Christ, in the processions of Isis, a large wine jar was carried." The 
people of Nicaragua, in Central America, had twenty-one festal days dedicated to the gods. 
These were spent in drinking? On certain high days the chief priest of the Zapotecs 
of South Mexico became drank.™ In Mexico, every religious ceremony cndod in general 
intoxication,“ The Mexicans drank together in closing an agreement.* The present Mexicans 
hang liquor outside of their hovels to keep the bees from leaving.” This practice is in agree- 
ment with the widespread belief that, when bees become unsettled, it is because they get spirit- 
possessed. Among the Pérnvians, after marriage, the husband and wife fasted for two days, 
drank chicha together, and the bridegroom put a shoe on the bride's foot.” An invitation to 
drink was the nsval salutation among Peruvian friends." The Peruvians threw liquor into 
channels and rivers to bring rain2® With the same object they set a black sheepin a field, 
poured liqoor over it, and gave it nothing to eat till rain fell“? The sense seems to be the 
drought demon went into the liquor and into the sheep, and so the rain was able to fall 
The liquor drunk in the Osianic feasts of shells (A. D. 400-800) was a juice extracted 
from the birch tree and fermented. A liquor was also made of heather“! When, at Lammas- 
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tide in August, the Orkney fishermen stopped the harvest of the sea to begin the land harvest, 
they used to have a ceremonial drink and pray :-—" Lord, open the mouth of the grey fish ‘and 
hold thy hand above the corn.”* In the Edda, the king produced a large horn out of which 
his courtiers were obliged to drink when they had committed any trespass against the customs 
of the court." In Abyssinia, a formal interview is opened by drinking fedge or mead, that 
is, honey beer.“ Egyptians, Chinese and Jewa drank, and drink, wine at the beginning of an 
entertainment. The younger Pliny (A. D. 100) describes reverted Christians as offering wine 


health, bowl of spiced ale, formerly carried with songs by girls on New Year's Eva, with sugar, 
nutmeg, toast and roasted apples, was, as its name shews, prepared and drunk with the object 
of securing health, that is, of housing or scaring fiends,“# | 

At tho Slawa or Guardian feasts among the Slavs to the south-west of the Balkans, the 
chief ceremony is toast-drinki In the evening, after church, relations who have the same 
ancestral guardian or Slawa come tothe house of the man of their brotherhood who is hold- 
ing the Slawa feast. They salute the host with the words “May the Slawa be propitions.’" 
Each receives a glass of wine and a piece of sacred cake. All stand and uncover, and the senior 
guest chants: “We drank before as we liked and needed." He then givea the fresh health, 
the Guardian, and adds: “We drink now to the honour of the divine Slawa. May the 
Slawa be propitious to all,"’ Glasses are emptied and filled again. A second guest rises and 
sings: “The Cross; We drank before to the Slawa, we drink now to the Cross.” The glasses 
are emptied and filled. The third guest chants: “We drink to the Trinity and Pentecost. 
May the Pentecost feast help all. In house or in field, in water or jo wood." At their 
banquets, the modern Pirels drink the following toasts: —The Creater, Zoroaster, the Fire 
Temple, the Guardian Angels, the Empress, the Host, and lastly with a short prayer and the 
burning of incense the Dead, The solemn toasts are ydds, or reminders ; the others are either 
safeguards, saldmati, or healths, ‘andarusti.2 


Hecatwns (B. C. 330) and Plutarch (A. D. 46-106) said the Hebrew god and Bacchus are 
one. Though in reply it may be urged that no Jew drank wine jn the temple,®? still it is trne 
that the ceremonial and religions use of wine is a marked feature in Jewish customs, At the 
wedding of the Beni-Isri'll of Western India, the bridegroom holds a glass with wine in it, in 
which is the wedding ring. The bridegroom drinks half the wine, poura the rest into the bride's 
mouth, and dashes the glass to pieces on the ground? The Jews drank « cup of consolation at 
or after a funeral.“ Among the Beni-Isri'ils a funeral ends with adrink.® At the feast held in 






* 








the synagogue, and at the close of the Sabbath, a cop of wine is blessed and handed round," 
The Jews used wine in their sacrifices, and, like the Egyptians, poured wine on their altars,’ 
43 Guthrie's Old Scottish Customs, p. 176. | Mallet’a Norther Antiquities, Vol pois 
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© Jahn's Hobrew Commonwealih : Gill's Notices of the Jews, p. 75. Tacitus, about A. D, 100, refers (History, 
Book v. Chap. V.) to the belief that the Jews worshipped Bacchus, rejecting it on the ground that the worship of 
Bacchus waa gay and the Jews’ worship was gloomy, The belief, that the Jews worthipped Bacchus, probably 
found support in the likeness between Ino, the Greek form of Javeh or Jebova, and Euios or Evius, o name of 
Bacchus, and also between the Hebrew Sabi, glory, and Sabacth and the Bacchie cry ‘Sabaoi’ and the name 
Sabazius, Further resemblances were the vinelesf ornament in the Jewish temple aud the Dionysia-like Feast of 
Tabernaclos, Compare King’s Antiqua Gems, pp, 365-367, 


* Op. cit., loc, cit, 
© Poona Gaselizer, Part I. pp. 512, 516, M Smith's Kctionory of the Bible, Vol, IL. p, 140, 
M@ Poona Gazetteer,’ Part L p. 535. ™ Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IIL p- 1401, 


Wilkinson's Egyptions, 2nd Beries, Vol. 1. P. 354; Whiston’s Josephus, Book TTD, Chap. 9, or Bohn's 
Josephus, Vol. I. p. 219; Jowiah War, Vol, XIII. p. 6 ; Jahu's Hebrew Commonsealih, p. 407. 
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A “stone of drinking” took the place of the ark in the second temple at Jerusalem. On the 
Sabbath of Repentance, the Beni-Isri'll ponrs liquor on the ground to satisfy his ancestors." 
On the first day of the Passover, the Beni-Isri'fl drinks wine with prayer. At the Passover, 
the Jews began by blessing the day and the wine contained in cup out of which the celebrant 
and others drank, At the close of the first part of the feast, the cap of wine again went round, 
A third cup, the eup of blessing, generally mixed with water, followed, and « fourth with the 
song Hallel, and sometimes a fifth with a great song." 

In most Greek and Roman sacrifices, wine was poured on the victim and on the altay. 
When with a nod the victim shewed its willingness to be sacrificed, the priest tooka cup of 
wine, tasted it, made the worshippers taste, and poured the rest between the horns of the victim. 
Among the Greeks, the ashes of the dead were soaked in wine, and wine was offered to the 
spirits of the dead. AtaGreek feast, the toast was to the gods, corresponding to the Roman 
formal drinking or propinatio to a god or to the Emperor. The Greeks also drank during 
the feast two loving cups, that is, a cup passed from guest to guest. Of these the first waa to 
the Good Genius or Daimon, that is, Bacchus, the inventor of wine, or, in more mystic phrase, 
the shewer forth of himself as the wine spirit. As each drank, he called on the Good Genius ta 
guard him from the ill effects of wine.“ The second loving cup was to Charm or Grace, 
® sacramental cap drank with the object that the giver of mutnal fayour and affection might 
enter into the drinkers.” After the feast three more religious cupa were drank to Olympian 
Zeus, the Power of the Air, generally mixed with water, to Heroes, and to the Saviour.? 
Sometimes, « fourth cup was added to Health, and sometimes a fifth to Mercury, the sender ‘of 
sleep and good dreams.” At their other cups they named and saluted friends; at each cup 
pouring a little on the ground for the evil spirits.” When the Inst cap was drank they sang 
a hymn and left? ; 

Tho religious of wine among Christians scems to be a blending of the Hebrew and 
Greek ideas and practices. The Cup of Blessing, also called the Cup of the Lord, Hebrew 
in origin, was imported into the Greek Church.” At the Agapae or Love Feasts of the early 
Christian Chaorch, one cup of wine wag specially passed round as the cup of blessing”? That 
the ‘Christians adopted the sacramental Greek belief that into their love cups the Spirits of 
daimons or guardians entered and so passed into the drinker is shewn by St. Paul's injunction 
to the Corinthians: “Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of daimons: Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord's table and of the table of daimons."™* Similarly, in the matter 
of meats, the early idea that the guardian passes into the offering is accepted. All meats are 
lawfal to a Christian, except meats offered to idols.“ This idea is Jewish as well as Greek. The 
Israelites™ were ordered to destroy the idolators, lest, if they sacrificed to gods, one should call 
thee and thou eat of his sacrifice. The horror of eating the sacrifice was that the idol passed 
into the eater or drinker. So the earlier belief in the spirit-ecaring power of articles into 
which the guardian had passed was continued. Cyril of Jerusalem (A. D. 315-386) says: “In 
irinking the wine, touch with the moisture of the lips the eyes, the brow and other 
organs of sense.” Conscorated bread was laid on the breast of the dead as a charm 





© Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I. p. 107. ® Poona Gazetteer, Part I, p, 514 
® Op. cit. Part I. p. 515, | 

© Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol, IT. p, 159, 

© Potter's Antiquities, Vol. I Pp. 289, VoL L PP- Say, B89. | 

@ Smith's Greek and Roman Aniiquition, p. 542; Potter's Antiquities, Vol, IL. p. 213, 

M Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. IT. p, 743, ™ Potter's Antiquities, Vol. IT, p. 395. 
™ Op, cit. Vol. I. p, 306. "2 : Op, cit. Vol. I, p. 305, 804, 
@ Op, ct. Vol. IL p. 804, ® Op, cit. Vol. IL. p. 391. ™ Op, cif, Vol. IL p. 397. 


1! Galth's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IT. p. 142. "2 Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 40, 
Ta Firat Corinthians, rob First Corinthian, viii, 1.7: cis, xv. 20.29, 
19 ede iv, 15. ™ Compare Potter's Antiquifies, Vol. I. p, 275, 


1 Gmith's Christian Antiquities, p. 413, 
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against ‘the attacks of in suite spirits: the dead were baptised; the Fusharist was cele- 

brated at the grave, the Eucharist was given to the dead ; wine-soaked bread was laid on the dead 

lips; vinls of Eacharistic wine were placed in the coffin or grave, and glasses with the graven 

toasts Drink and Long Life.?4 So the sprinkling of wine at graves, like the lighting of lamps, 

seems to have been mainly to scare evil spirits. Similarly, one element in the second phase of 
the Christian Love Feast, the eating and drinking at the graves of martyrs, seems to have been to 

take into the partakers the evil spirits which liaunted the holy ground. Bat the main object of 
the memorial feasts at the shrines of martyrs on their birth-day, that is, on their day of martyrdom, 

was that the guardian spirit of the martyr might through the food and the drink pass into the 

feasters.™ As early as the second century tonsts were drunk tothe memory of the martyrs, the 
devout Christian wishing to be helped by the martyrs presence and protection. At these 
feasts ceremonial drunkenness seems to have been common,” Saint Augustine (A.D. 396-426) 

complning: “The martyrs hate our drinking bouts. Would that we did not persecute them 
with our cups.’ 

Finally, wine is not only a sacrament; it is also a sacrifice. The Egyptians offered 
wine to many of their gods, pouring out the wine as the blood of enemies who had fought against 
the gods.” So, at the great banquet to gods and demons, the Tibet Buddhist offers country wine 
ealled devil-juice and tea called blood. The Egyptians thooght that wine made men mad 
because wine was the blood of their parents? The mystical language of the early Christians 
regarding the bread and wine of the Sapper gave rise to the belief that the drinking of human 
blood was the cement of their society, as the blood of a child was the bond of anion in 
Cataline’s conspiracy. It was not only as representing blood that wine was a sacrifice, The 
sncient Brihmag and Persian Séma and Haoma worshipper believed that Sma the god, who, 
like the sen, poured forth songs and hymns and thonghts,® was offered to himself. The same 
belief formed part of the mystic rites of the great guardian Dionysos. 


Liquor plays a part in two of the leading ever-yonng elements of the Hinda religion, the 
losing of Self in the Ocean of Being, and the purifying of Self by the indwelling guardian. spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The part that liquor takes in the philosophic effort to get rid of the trammels 
und conditions of Self by absorption in the Universal has heen illustrated by reference to the 
Sima and Vama literature. The second or practical aim that Self should become the home of 
the Guardian idea, which the Golden Legend of worshipfal self-sacrificing Hindu champions and 
mothers keeps ever fresh, hos through all ages secured to the Hinda religion a leaven of sweet- 
ness and youth, The highway te the union of Self with the Gaardian spirit of self-sacrifice ia the 
well known Hindu praaddn, that is, pleasing or grace, the offering into which the Guardian passes 
and through which the Guardian enters into and dwells in the partaker, This aim and belief, 
which half or unconsciously is the aim of all true Hinda worship, stands out clearly in tho 
Thag brotherhood and oneness of spirit in murder secured by eating the sacramental sugar of 
the pitiless Kali: and in the brotherhood of kindness and tenderness gained by partaking of 
the food offered to the Guardian at Piri in Orissa, Asa main bond of union and oneness. of 
spirit, liquor, like its prototype blood, has lost its ancient glory among orthodox Hindus. 
Still the literature of Sima and the practice of the wilder tribes and lower classes shew on 
agreement between Hindu belief and the belief of other nations and peoples that into conse- 
erated or sacramental liquor a Guardian spirit enters, and, passing into the partakers, makes 
them of one heart and of one mind. Far as the inspiration of wine can be traced the inspiration 
of blood can be traced further. Wine is blood, said the antique Egyptian, and blood, not 


7 Cos pars Pinith’ 5 i Oksintion Antiquities, pp. 254, 308, 505, 742, 1454, 

Smith's Christian Antiguilic:, p, 312, * Compare Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 41. 

" Compare Smith's Christian dntiywifios, pp. 41, 345-340, * Compare Smith's Christian Antiquities, pp. 4], 233. 
* Compare Smith's Christian dnfiyuities, p, S34, ™ Quoted in Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 1131. 
© Wilkinson's Eygptians, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p, 801: Vol. Il. p. 16k 3 ™ Waddell's Buddhiem in Tibet, p. 400. 
"Op. cit. p. 73. Smith's Christian Anti puities, pp, 260, 261, Mrs, Mauning, Vol. I. p. 82. 

“ Compare Frager’s Golden Bough, Vol. L. p. 185; Brown's The Great Diouysiak Myth, Vol. II. p. 103, 
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wine, was the leading Mexican sun-sacrament. The early sacrificial drinking of blood as the life 
is refined into the drinking of the life of John Barleycorn or of the blood of the grape as the 
life of the world. In the mysteries of Babylon and Chaldea the ferment of wine, like the 
ferment of blood, was considered the direct working of the creative spirit. Wine, the blood of 
the grape, was the blood of Belus, the early Guardian, who spilt his own lifehlood on the 
ground, that, mingling with the dust, the divine blood might ferment into universal life.” 
From Chaldea the mystic view, that the origin of life is the self-sacrifice of the spirit of Nature, 
passed west in the slain Adonis Orpheus and Dionysos, the blood of the grape, the blood of the 
guardian, scaring evil, housing evil, passing himself and his hosts into his worshippers, and, in 
divine ecstasy, enabling them to overleap the barriers of Self," 7 
Over much of Western Asia the great Arab Prophet's (A. D, 612) yearning for scents drove 
the sacred use of liquor from earth to heaven.” Still in the seat of its old divinity, in Syria, 
Babylon and Persia, liqaor continued to receive worship. In the fourteenth century (A. D.1388), 
after about seven hundred years of the rule of wine-hating Islam, Hiifiz sings the praises of 
wine with not leas fervour than the old Persian songater hymned the Haoma: — 
“On a rose-leaf, I saw, writ with the blood of the wind-flower, 
The bringer of ripe understanding is the ruby-red wine," 
Again : — 
“That bitter maker of rye facea which the pious mimame Mother of Fiends (Omm-nl- Ehabaith), 
Is more pleasing to me than the virgin's kiss." 
Again: — 
“Ha who has learned the secret of the Almighty on the threshold of the wine shop 
Gains through the wine cup the fall knowledge of the Derwish's cloister (that is of the mysteries 
of belief) .""" 
Once more Hiifiz sings : — 
“ Give mo wine that I may make clear the secret of Fate, 
And shew forth the face of the Lord who charma me and whose scent inflames me.""™, 
* Bunsea's Byypt's Place in History, Vol. IV. p. 287 ; Brown's The Great Dienysiak Myth, Vol. IL. p. 108. 
™ Compare Fraser's Golden Bough, Vol. L. p. 322; Vol. I. P. 90; Brown's Great Dionyriak Myth, Vol. I. 
pp- 197, 285: Vol. IL, p, 6. 
™ One of the Prophet's owa ssyings or hadith, recorded by the Saint of Saints, Abdul Kidir Gilani (A. D, 1257) in 
his Putih-ul-Gheib, The Opening of the Unseen, Lahor Edition, p. 29, and in Jalil-ad-din Riimi's [A. D. 1250) Marae’, 
Bombay Edition, Part I. p. 17, shewa tho keenness of the Prophet's love of scent; “Three things in this world I am 
forced to love, scents, women and prayers. But prayers are to me coolers of theeyes." The Araba, before the Pro- 
Phet, were fond of wine, Al-Mas‘ddi (A. D. 915; Prairies d'Or, Arab. Text IV, p. 218) gives tho tale of Abd Mibjan, 








courage had mainly won, Abi Mihjan stretched his legs to receive the fotters. “Why wast thou imprisoned * 
the lady asked. “ For these lines," said the poet,“ in praise of wine — 
When I die bury me beneath the vine-tree : 
Bory we sot under the open aky where my son! 
Wonld lack the elixir that in life sustained it,’ 
to the early Porsian posts. The great Sa‘Adf (A. D. 1257) mellowed with mysticiam the praise of wine, using the 
| t of wine aa a symbol of the creative working of the love of the Almighty — 
From the wine that the eyes, that ia the love, of Allith shed in the mingling of Ba‘Adf's soul,- 
" Bar dstanch {mai khdnsh har kik yiji sind, 
Zi faici jimi mai artri khdabkah ddmiat. 
M Moi bidih #4 dikamat dyahi i sirri kasd, 


q 
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About a century behtite Hiifiz the is ests mysticism of Babylon and Syria carci? in Sa‘idi's 
(A, D. 1258) ascetic praise of wine as the type of the creative love of the Almighty :— 
“The child of the world deep mank in slamber knows not Life ; 
To be drunk with the wine of God's love, that ie Life." 
_ About the same time (A. D. 1207-1277) the Master of Rim, the mystic High Priest, 
Jalal-ud-din, refines the early Babylonian — anise 
"Life chp ty exgranvale teas is Blood ;*’ 
into the highest word of the mystic school — 
" Life ia the love of the Lord and the learen of life ia wine.” 
That is, the divine yearning of the Almighty to show Himself is still active in the ferment of 
wine, This hé-vepente tn imore detail: — 
« Whon (the Lord) the great Cupgiver of the day of All-Souls, 
Poured a drop of the wine of bis lore on this lowly clay, 
The olay fermented, and of that fermented clay are we. 
Spare, Lord, to as helpleas, one more drop of the wine of thy love.""™ 
It is strange that the Master, whose learning had raised him to so lofty a vision of life, should 
forthwith become the disciple of the hermit Persian Shams of Tabris because of his one oddly 
Indian utterance: — 
" Whist is this learning of yours, 
Than o knowledge that saves not from Self.’ 

The sacrament of wine, which, in India, has passed ont of repute, remains a leading rite 
in the half Indian religion of Tibet. The service, known to Europeans as the Eucharist of 
Lamaism, and locally as the Gaining of Life, seems to imply the acceptance of the two great 
secrets of sacrifice : — 

(a) The Goardian Life enters into the offering ; and 
(6) By partaking in the offering the Gnardian Life passes into the partaker. 

To the Indian Buddhist any seeking after Life is worse than meaningless. To him the 
trammels of life, like the trammels of Self, are evils to be shaken off, not possessions to be won. 
The Tibetan search for Life is, therefore, either local or Christian, probably Nestorian (8th to 
13th century A, D.). The offerings are wine, called either the wine of life or the juice of devil, 
apparently the blood of the slain foes of the deity, bat, since in Lamaism, most devils are 
Gnoardians, the phrase may mean the guardian's blood. Besides wine, offerings are made of pills 
of life, prepared from floor, sugar and butter, and of wafers composed of flour, butter and rice 
The service begins by the priest bringing into himself the god Buddha Amitiyus by touching 
the image of that god and then his own heart with the thunderbolt aceptre, Next the priest 
invokes and takes into himself the guardian demon and through the guardian the king of the 
demons, when, ocing demon-possessed, he is alle to put to flight the hosta of evil influences. 
Next the priest meditates. He invokes oll goardians, deities, Buddhas, and Bidhisattvas to 
endue with life the wine in the vase. The partakers kneel and some drops of the holy wine are 
yiven to each. Each rinses his month, touches the crown of his head, and drinks, On' the 
head of each, in succession, the vase is get, and his crown is touched by the thunderbolt.. Then 


each swallows a few drops from the skull cups, and takes some of the Life pills, with reverence 
receiving from the Lord of Life the gift of Life without end.” 


The result of these notes on liquor may be thus summarised. Liquor is both a scare 
and a house, To scare evil spirita liquor is sprinkled | on tha ground, and i is giren to the wok, the 
i Gh fit-and-as-sindagi-mastini-khib, 
Zindagini-chisl? Maati a: sharch, | . 
™ Mamari, Book ¥. pp, 15, 16, Bom. Ed. ® Waddell's Buddhiewm in Tibet, p. 448, 
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dying, and the dead. Asa house liquor lodges ancestral and other guardians, But being a 
house it is o tempting lodging to unhonsed evil influences, who, unless the guardian house is 
guarded, may make their lodging in the house and yield harm instead of help to those who hope 
from the guardian house to draw guardian influences. It follows that st all stages, ot the 
making, of the storing, at the using of wine, still more at its consecration, special care must be 
taken to prevent the trespass of unguardian influences. Since liquor is a lodging for evil infin. 
ences as well as for good, the drinker's object may be cither selfish to draw a guardian into the 
wine and through the wine into himself ; or it may be devotional to draw into the liquor and so 
into himself the evil influences which otherwise might harm and haunt the object of his devotion. 
Since wine is the home of # guardian, wine is 4 sacrament, that is, a thing inherently holy as a 
goardinn’s dwelling. Again, wine is the offering or victim, the sacrifice, that is, the thing 
made holy by the passing into it of the guardian spirit to whom it is offered. More than this, 
Wine is the blood of ancestors, the guardian's blood. So the sacrifice is also the sacrament; the 
Victim is also the guardian. This is the complete sacrifice, since the guardian not onl y passes into 
it, but is one with it, Therefore, throngh this complete sacrifice, the guardian passes with 
special power into him who partakes of the sacrifice. This, the imier shrine of Mysterics, 
secures the object of all rites and of all sacrifice, that, by sharing in the offering, worshippers 
may become of one spirit by taking into themselves the spirit of a guardian who sacrificed 
himself, and by sacrificing himself proved himself to be the true type of the old-world haman 
Champion.and Mother, whose devotion is the birth of the Guardian, who sacrificed self und 
life for their children and friends. 








(To be continued.) 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSCEIPTIONS., 
(Continued from p. 303.) 
(91) Haribhufija. 

Tits is the classical name of Labén to the 
north of Siam. Chiengmai or Zimmé is probably 
intended here. 
Chiengmai Yun or Yonaka, and the art of 
lacquerware, which is derived from that country, 


yumdd, 
(23) Chinadéea. 

The Chou and the Ch'in dynasties reigned 
in Chinn in 550-209 B. C. The latter dynasty 
waa thos synchronous with the Maurya dynasty, 
with whose sympathy and encouragement the 
tenets of Boddhism were transplanted beyond 


the confines of India, Tho name Chins be. 


camo stereotyped owing to frequent intor-— 


courses, commorcial and religous, inaugurated 
by Buddhism in the Srd century before 


Christ. , 
(23) The Ydéga Hiver. 


This may be identified with the Basssin 


River. In the 15th century the port of the deltaic | 


provinee of Pegu was Basse. Rangoon was 
non-existent in those days and was then known 
as Tigumpanagara (see note 25, post), Ships 
called at Basscin and their cargoes were trane- 


9 [See my remarks on this word, ante, Vol XXILpp.27f—Ev.J 


The Burmese writers aleo call 





ported in native boats through the Twanté and 
other creeks to Pegu. The journey took about 
eight days in the léth century when Uu-sar 
Fredenke visited Pegu («. vr. “ Cosmin” in Yule's 
Hobson-J obson). 

(24) Shrines at Anuridhapura. 

The Ratanachétiya, Marichivattichctiya, Thipd- 
rimachétya, Abhayagirich@tiya, Silichitiya, 
Jétavanachoétiya, Mahdbédhi, and the Lohapdsdida, 
cto, are mentioned im the Kalyini Inscriptions. 
Perhaps, it would be well if the Archeological 
Commissioner of Ceylon would favour this 
Journal with a short deseription of each of 
these shrines. 

(25) Tigumpanagars. 

See * Dagon" m Yule's Hulwon-Jobaon, where 
the derivation of the word is discussed. Owing 
to the modern mania of Burmese writers, due to 
their short listorical memory and ignorance of 
couparative philology, to ascribe every classical 


| name to a Pali origin, Tigumpachéti is now spelt 


Tikumbhachét!. In spite of the dictum of Yale 
and Forchhammer, it is quite probable that 
Dagon is a corruption of Dagob or Dagoha, 
the Sinhalese word signifying o Relic Bhirine, 
In ancient native writings the shrine is called 
the Digin Chéti, and the town Digon, the vowel 
iin Digin being prom jas o* 
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(26) Dhammachéti's Bell. 
Its weight was 3,000 fulas or 120,000 vies, Ib 
measured § cubite at the mouth and 12 in height. 
At the beginning of the 17th century the Porta-— 
gnese adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, alias | 
Maung Zingi, who held his court at Syriam, ! 
among his other acts of vandalism, removed this | 
huge 





(27) The Paridha. 

This wind is also called Paréja. My Burmese 
assistant tells me that its latter appellation is 
due to the following fanciful derivation ; — 
“ Paniijétiti Parijo” = because it occasions loss 


or ruin | 
(28) Nigapatiana, 
Nagapattana is, no doubt, the modem Negapa- | 
tam {q. ¥ in Hobron-Jobson), 
(29) The Cave of the Emporor of China. 
The cave constructed by command of the 
Mahériji of Chinadésa must have been zmade | 
when Ceylon was under temporary subjection to 
the Emperor of China in the 15th century 
(Teunent’s Ceylon, Vol. I. pp. 621-625). 


These places are ports on the Coromandel 
Coast, but have not as yet been identified. 


(31) Naigardsi. | 

Nigarisi is Negrais (q- ¥. in Hobson-Jobson). 
The Burmese name is Madingarit. 

(32) ‘The MahAbuddhartpa, 

The great image bere referred to may be iden- 
Gautama Buddha between the Kalydinisimé and | 
Mahichéti at Pegu. It measures 18] feet in 
length and 46 in height (ante, Vol. XXII. pp. 46 
and 347). 

(33) The Mudhavamahachétiya. 

This shrine is the modern Shwémadd Pagoda 
of Pegu (q. v.in my Notes on an Archeological Tour | 
through Rdématifiadesa, ante, Vol. XXI. p. 305). 

Taw 5z1n-Ko, 
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TWO ISEDITED CEYLON COINS, 
We have come in South India across two 
remarkable in edited coins of the Kandyan kings, 


which have since been given to Mr. Hell of the 





of Ceylon. 


(1) a gold fanam— 
Obverse. — Standing Sifthalese man. 


Reverse, — (N&gari legend) Vijayabihu. 
(2) a copper quarter masea — 
Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man, 
Reverse. — Dharmiiéikadéva (in Nigari). 
Mr. Bell, though an ardent coin collector, had 
never met with these in Ceylon, and gave us in 
exchange for the copper piece the gold coin 


-imecribed Lankéévara (Nos, 1,2. 3or 4 in Mr. Rhye 


Davids’ Plate, in the Numismata Orientalia, 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon), Professor 
Rhys Davids evidently was unaware of the exist- 
ence of the gold famam and the quarter massa 
abovementioned ; for he makes no mention of them 
in his essay on Ceylon coins, explaining the above- 
mentioned Plate. Mr. Tracy of Periyakulam, 
Madura District, is known to possess a duplicate 
of the gold fanam of Vijayabibu, and we possess u 


duplicate of the quarter massa of DharmAdckadéva 


—a bad specimen, the one given to Mr. Bell being 


| in excellent preservation. 


During a tour that we made lately in the eastern 
partof the Madura District, we came acrogs many 


| coins of the Kandyan kings. A gold Lankéévara 
| in company with a gold RAjarija (No, 165, Plate 
| IV. of Sir Walter Elliot's Numismata Orientalia, 


Coins of Southern India) were acquired for us 
at Parmakudi, a town on the banks of the Vaigai, 
not far from Kilakarai, which is said to be one 
of the capitals of the Pandya Dynasty. From 
all these facts it is patent that considerable inter: 


(the Pilndya country) and Ceylon, for the last 


T. M. Rawoacwanrt. 
T. Desrxacuangt. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LAL BEG AND THE MUSALMAN CREED. 

AN amusing anecdote, apropos of these words, 
ia Often related. A scavenger waa once boasting 
that none but the followers of LAl Bég would be 
saved. He was asked to reflect and find if there 
was the slightest chance of salvation for men of | 
any other faith. After some hesitation he 


| said — “Yes, there is a small chance in favor of 


Muhammadans who practically, although unwit- 
tingly, invoke the name of the Lil Gurd in their 
creed by saying [4 ildha ill’ illdhu (there ia no 
god but God).” 


J. G. Deturnice in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE, 
BY P. SUNDARAM FILLAI, M. A, 
(Concluded from p. 311.) 

C*XEVENTEEN years later, we meet with another monarch of Végid. That the 22nd of 

“) Idavam 437 was o day in the reign of Sri-Vira-Padmandbha-Mirtandavarme 
Tiruvadi is proved by # Vatteluttu inscription at Varkkalai, a place of pilgrimage about 
24 miles to the north of Trivandram. Perhaps to the pilgrim world in India, no place in 
Travancore is 80 well known as Varkkalai or Janardanam. The geologically interesting 
cliffs that form the characteristic features of this promontory, are obviously of much carlier 
formation than the alluvial soi) surrounding it on all sides, and possibly the corly Indian 
geographers used it, along with Cape Comorin and Riméivaram on the eastern coast,” for 
marking off the southern contour of their favourite Mharata-Varsha. The mineral springs 
of this sacred place may be taken, perhaps, as furnishing another and more practical justification 
for the estimation in whichit is held by foreign pilgrims. To the Sthala-Purina™ of the place, 
however, the hillé and the springs are as if they never existed, It delights only to relate low 
on one occasion the Dévas performed a sacrifice on thespot, how the Brihmanas had then # 
feast, rich and indescribable, and how the local deity, with the object of perpetuating that feast. 
practised a clever and successful practical joke upon the anthors thereof! On the southern 
wall of the chief shrine in this spot will be found in four lines the document I now proceed 








to translate :— 
we: 23 Pi fa a Neo — Varkkalai Inscription of Vira-Padmanabha-Martandavarman. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 427, with Jopiter entering into Aries, and the sun 
21days old in Taurus, Wednesday, the 5th lunar day after new moon, and with thesign of Caneer 
rising in the orient, the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Padmanibha-Martindavarms Tiruvad, 
graciously ruling over Vénid, consecrated the holy temple of Vadaéérikkarai, at Udaiyamartan- 
dapuram in Varkkalsi, after constructing with granite stones the inner shrine from the founda- 
tions to the wall plates, and paving the courtyard with stones, besides repairing the Sri-Mukha- 
Mandapa (or the hall in front facing the shrine)." 

This is one of the most satisfactory Vattelnttn inscriptions I hare, every word in it being 
clear and unmistakable, It proves that on the morning of the 2and of Idavam 427 M. E., 
about 9 a. m., Wednesday, the throne of Vénid was enjoyed by Sri-Vira-Padmanabha- 
Martandavarms Tiruvadi, who in all probability immediately succeeded Sri-Vira-Ravi- 
Kéralavarman of Magalikkarai fame. It is interesting to note that the sacred spot where the 
temple now stands was then called Udaiyamértindapuram, no doubt in commemoration of an 
carlier builder or patron of the fane; bat it cannot be the Udaiyamirtindararman of our 
Tiruvattir inscription, as it is not likely that the temple could have demanded repair and 

reconstruction in soshorta time, That the chiefs of Sri-Padmanibha-Mirtindavarman were 
not the originators of the temple is clear enoagh from thoir having had only to repair the hall 


facing the shrine. 


Varkkalai is partly due to its having been tnken by carly Indian googra- 
varam in theeast. Later, perhaps, a closer approtimation was attempted 
undor the very name of Riméévaram, That something of the kind must 
following almost in the same latitude -—Alwaye acd Madara, whore 
obviously derived from the sume root, despite modern 


Tt is possible that the sanctity of 
phers to be in the anmo latitude aa BAmid 
by the foundation of a temple near Quilon, 
have boon meant, ia proved by such places aa the 
ancient name was Alaviy, and Trichir and Trichinopoly, 
fanciful corruptions, 

Tt is available only in manuscript. Ite atyle is clearly modern, 





XIV. 


Hitherto we have been digcussing the records of o series of sovereigns, from 30] 
to 427 M. E., with intervals too short to lead us to suspect their unbroken succussion. 
Bat now for the first time appears an apparent blank. The next king of Vénid revealed 
hy the documents in my collection is Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman II,, who ruled on 
the 22nd of Kumbha 491 M. EB. There is thous an interval of 64 years —a period pre- 
sumably too long to be allotted to one reign, What princes, if any, enjoyed the throne 
of Veuid during the interval, and whether they bave left any traces at all behind them, 
future researches alone can determine. 1 have about 15 documents in my present collection, 
dated from 400 to 491 M. E., but none of them gives me any help. On the other band, 
judging by the light of these records, one would be led to conclude that this unaccounted 
niterval of half a century was a time of trouble in the south-eastern frontiers of Véoid. It is 
about this time that the foreign temple of Rajéndra-Chélédvara at Kittir receives several 
yranta and dedications from private parties, primd facie foreign to Travancore, In the midst 
of these grants and presumably of the same age, so far as palwography and situation can tell us, 
occur four inscriptions dated in the 11th year of Ké-Jathvarman alias Sri-Sundara-Chéja- 
Pandyadéva. In an inscription at Suchindram, dated in the 9th year of the same Pandya 
king, this ancient village is itself called Sundera-Chéja-chaturvédimangalam. Finally in 
Sake 1293, or 646 of the Malabar ora, this same foreign temple of Rajéndra-Chéla receives 
substantial repairs at the hands of Parikrama-Pandyadéva. What conld all this mean bot 
~ thint South Travancore was once more, about this period, under foreign sway ? It looks highly 
probable that ‘Srl-Sundara-Choéla-Pandyadéva of the inseriptions we have just noticed, was the 
same as Jativarman alias Sundara-Pandya, whose accession™ is calculated by Mr. Dikehit 
of Dhulia, from materials furnished by Dr. Hultzsch, to have taken place in the Baka 
year 1172, and whose ninth year of reign in consequence would be Saka 1181, or 434 M. E., i.e, 
exactly seven years after the chieftains of Vira-Padmanibha-Marténdavyarman completed their 
reconstruction of the temple at Varkkalai, Probably, then, soon after the completion of that 
architectural undertaking in the north, ‘Sri-Vira-Padmanibha-Mirtindavarman must have been 
called opon to do more anxious duties in the south. The cloud must have been gathering 
in that horizon even mnuch earlier. I find the foreign temple of Rajéndra-Chéitivara 
rising into favour from 392 M. E, The contest might bave been long kept up, bat the 
result could not have been other than unfavourable, Sundara-Chila-Pindyadéva succeeded 
at least in wresting the whole of the district of which Kittir was the centre. He Beems 
to have established also his authority so widely and well as to lead private parties to 
reckon their grants in the year of his reign, and to call an ancient hamlet like Sochindram 
by a new fangled name, coined specially to flatter his pride. Sundara-Chéla-Pandya was by no 
nieans the lastof the revived dynasty of Pindyas to trouble Travancore. I liave with me 
an inseription dated in the 3rd year of Udaiyar Sri-Ché]a-Pandyadéva Eéchchadasiyavarman, 
another dated in the 2nd year of a simple Kichchadaiyavarman, probably the some as the last: 
two again dated in the reign of Miravarman alias Vikrama-Chéla-Pandyadéva, and two more 
in the reign of Miravarman elias Srivallabhg-déva. Pending further researches, we may, 
therefore, for the present, reasonably assume that the hiatus of sixty years, of which we bave 
now no account, was a period too full of trials and tribulations to allow occasions for such 
note of charities and temple buildings as form the subject matter of the Travancore inscriptions 
in general. 





But before the end of the fifth century, the Pindya wave of conqnest must have 
receded for a while; for we get once more a glimpse of the Vénad throne in 4091 Mr. E. On 
the 22nd of Kumbha of that year, that throne was occupied by Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartands- 
varman IT., alias Vira-Pindyadéva, My anthority for this statement is an inscription in five 

| Mt Ante, Vol. XXIL p. 221, ' en 
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lines on. the southern wall of a temple at Kéralapuram, about three miles from Padmanibha- 
puram. Jt would read thua, if translated -— 

No. * ol ee Swaisyayata Kéralapuram Inscription of Vira-Udaiyamirtindavarman II. 

“Tu the Kollam year 491, and in the 4th year, the san being 21 days oli in Aquarius, is made 
the following grant. The loyal chiefiains of Sri-Vira-Udaiyam davarma ‘Tiruvadiyar, 
Vira-Pandyad6Var, graciously ruling over Vénid, do hereby provide in writing for asacred per- 
petual lamp and for the daily expenses of the Mahadéva of Sri-Vira-Kéralédvaram, at Mnttalaik- 
kurneholi, in Pilkédudéiam, in division No, 1 of the district of Cheikalanirnida, in Tennidu, 
belonging to (or under the administration of) the said chieftains, Accordingly, the said chief- 
taind make over (for the anid purpose) all the dues taken as kaliyakkam, from this dézam (or 
cirele), inclading offfra tax, uvei, bamboo grain, alayerudu, duty on looms and palmyras, 
karat)iperru, fies and Ed-muraippéde. In this manner then, the said chieftains grant in 
writing, all the dues taken as kaliyakkam from this déiam (or circle), including ojtira tax, 
urvi, bamboo grain, alageradu, duty on looms and palmyras, Laraipperru, fines and ki-mugaip- 
pdédu, excepting such of them as have been already granted to meet the charges of the Mahidéva, 
of Tiruvitiikido™ and the Déva and Bhagavati of Pakkédu, to be made use of ns long as the 
moon and the stars endure, for the purpose of supplying the daily needs of the Mahidéva of 
Kéraléévaram, and a sacred perpetual lamp to the same deity, which fact we the following do 
know and can attest: — Chittan Maniyan of Talkkil Polavaraman; Niriyanan Endisan of 
Penankiidn; Kaggan Iravivarman (signature); * * Tiravikraman of Punaliri (signature), 
This deed in eadjan ia written with the knowledge of the above persons by Iriman Kéralan of 
Kaitavay (siguatare).” 

Thes then on the 22nd Kumbba 491M, E., or roughly speaking about the end of 
Februsry 1316, the sovereign of Véni] was Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman, who, it will 
be observed, styled himself further Vira-Pandyadéva. Nothing coald be of greater historical 
interest than to know the circumstances that led to the assumption of this new and foreign 
title; but D have succeeded as yetin finding no clue whatever towords its solution. May it 
be that when the Pandya power shrank back to its original condition, after having been blown 
ont into dangerous and meddlesome greatness by the breath of a Kéchchadaiyan or a Kémiran, 
the Venid kings not only regained their lost ground, but also retaliated by invading and-con- 
quering # portion of the dominions of their recent conquerors, and assumed, too, their style and 
manners to legitimize their hold upon the territories so added to their own? Agreeably to this 
foreign title, we find also the no less foreign method of dating the inscription in the year of the 
sovéreign's reign, Bot thanks to the wisdom of the Vépid chiefs, this new method was not 
allowed to supersede, bat was only combined with, the old and sensible way of reckoning in the 
fixed Kollam era, In the case before us, therefore, the mention of the year of the king's reign, 
instead of giving rise to endless collations and calculations, as is ao usual in Indian epigraphy, 
only gives us the additional welcome information that Udaiyamirtaindavarman ascended the 
throne three years previously, « ¢, in 458 M.E. It is quite possible that the reference is made 
not to the year of the accession, but to the date of hisnssuming the foreign title of Vira-Pindyn- 
déva. In either case, we are sure that the reigning sovereign of Vénad on the 22nd of 
Kombha 491 (March 1316) was ‘Sri-Vira-Udaiyamirtindavarma Tiruvadi. Having already 
met a king of this name, we may call him Sri-Vira-Udaiyamirtindavarman II. or as, styled 
in the document before ua, Vira-Pindyadéva. 

As for the particulars of the grant, I'am at a loss to anderstand the nature of all the taxes 
sct apart by this document for the use of the Mahidéva. Most of the terms used are unknown 





The word Travancore ia 2 corruption of TiruvitikiJu. But Iam not at all sure Tiruvitiokogu is analye- 
able into Sri vilum kido, aa is now eo generally assumed. The derivation owes ite plausibility to the corrupt 
form of Tirur#akodu. 
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to literature and the lexicons, and as far as 1 am aware, they are obsolete also in the current 
revenue system of the land, Neither keliyakkam nor offire carries any meaning to my mind. 
oes, according to Winslow, MAY Mean * head a but what gort of tax Wos called by this rare 
word for “hend’ is now impossible to conjectare. * Bamboo grain’ is still of some nse to bill-men, 
and probably it stond, in these days of little or no forest conservancy, as the type of hill pro- 
ducts, which in Travancore now includes besides timber, ivory, bees’ wax, etc, Alageruds is a 
term already met with in these inscriptions and despaired of, Literally, it may mean a ‘fair 
bull,’ ‘To the known tax on hand-looms, we find here attached a tax on the palmyra, and it 
looks probable that what is meant ia a tax for tapping, and not otherwise nsing, that palm. 
Besides fines, the government of those days, it would appear, appropriated certain payments 
under the name of ké-muraippddu, literally ‘royal-justice-income,’ which we might take to 
repregent the court fees and ‘judicial revenue’ of modern times, Karaipporru means 
‘adhering to or reaching land,’ and it might be taken to inclade treasure trove, mines, 
jetsam and flotsam, and all such royalties known to law. It would be interesting indeed 
to know how, at what mtes, and throngh what agencies, these several taxes were levied, 
aud wlhint exactly was the bearing of the change with respect to both people and govern- 
ment, when the revenue was assigned away, as in the present instance, for the maintenance 
ef a particular temple. One would think from the minate political divisions and subdivisions 
noticed in this document that the administration of the revenue was far from crude or primitive. 
We have seen above that Vénid wos primarily divided into eighteen provinces or nddua, and 
probably Tenniida, or, Southern Province, was one of these primary divisions. That the part of 
the country about Padmanibhapuram should be called the southern province, while the one still 
further to the south is named Ninchil-nido, may be significant of the extent of the Vénid 
principality at one stage of its history, The loose and redundant style of the document speaks 
badly of the literary capacity of the hereditary clerk of the crown, Kaitaviy Iriman 
Keralan, — whose family name, Eaitaviy, occurs so frequently in the royal grants in my 
collection, — unless, indeed, it is taken to indicate the hurried occasion of the grant itself, 
such as the flush of a signal triumph, or sndden recovery from a serious malady. The 
absence of the usoal expression ‘Hail! Prosperity!’ at the commencement, and that of the 
‘sign manual’ at the end are omissions equally worthy of attention, What they signify, if any- 
thing at all, we have no data to determine. That only two of the four ministers or chieftains 
that arrange for the grant sign their names, may to some extent be taken as an indication 
of the state of education at the time, 

The next record I have in point of date would take me beyond the fifth Malabar century, 
and. therefore beyond the scope of the present paper. Of the many themes of historjeal 
interest calling for investigation in Travancore, I selected the royal honse as that most 
naturally and rightfully claiming my first and foremost attention. Limiting myself to a 
jarticalar period in the history of that house, riz., the 4th and 5th Malabar centaries, of which 
no account of any deseription has been hitherto forthcoming, and availing myself of but 
one of the means of historical research, the safest and the best in fact, wiz. public atone 
inscriptions, I have endeavoured to dispel the darkness in which the epoch has up to date 
been enveloped, Putting aside oll side lights and inferences as to the goneral condition of the 
country, its socicty, its economy, its internal government, I have now the following solid facts 
to offer :— 


I. ‘Sri-Vira-Kéralavarman ruled Venid in 301 and 319 M. E. 
Il. Sri-Vira-Ravivarman in 336 and 342 M, E, 
IIL, Sri-Vira-Udaiyamirtindararman I, in 348 M. E. 
IV. Sri-Aditya-Riimavarman in 365 M. E, 
VY. Sri-Vira-Rimavarman in 371 M, E. 
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VIE. Si-Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman in 410 M. FE. 

VIL Srl-Vira-Padmanabha-Mirtindavarman in 427 M. E. 

IX, Sri-Udaiyamirtindavarman II, alias Vira Pindyadéva in 491 M. E. 

It will be observed, in this list of the early sovercigns of Travancore, whose namics and 
dates the inscriptions have served to bring to light, I have not included the doubtfal case of 
Sri-Vira-Eéralavarman II, of the Arriigal fragments, or of Kéda-Mirtinda, who seems to have 
taken part in the institution of the Kollam era in 824 A.D. Tlmt these names aud dates 
by themselves will not constitute the history of the two centuries undcr investigation, needs tio 
gaying. But that they will stand in good stead when the history of the epoch comes to he 
written, is my humble hope and trust. 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR! 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHAED, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. (Frierson, PAD. C.J.E., I.C.8., 
Wo. I. — THE VERB. 
A. INTRODUCTORY. 
AUTHORITIES. 
1 I. — Printed — 
(a) Ne. = The Holy Bible, translated into the Kashmeern Language by the 
Serampore missionaries. Vol. V. containing the New Testament ; 
Serampore 1821 (in Saradi characters). 


(6) Np.= la?! jie Lin gy , G5! , 45 5¢, sie, The Four Gospels, Lodiana, 
1882 [in Persian (fa‘l’g) characters},? 

(c) EK. = A Dictionary of Kashmiri proverbs and sayings, by the Rev, J. 
Hinton Knowles, Bombay, 1885.3 

(2) Grammars and Dictionaries— 

(a) Ed. = Grammar and Vocabnolary of the Cashmiri Langnage, by M. P. 
Edgeworth; J. A. 5. B., Vol. X.; Caloutta, 1841 (in the Roman 
character). 

(t) L.= Grammar of the Cashmeeree Langoage, by Major R. Leech, 
J. A, &. B, Vols. XIII, XIV.; Calentta, 1844 (in the Roman 
character). 

(c) B. = Grammar contained in Dr. Bithler's Detailed Report of a Tour in 
search of Sanskrit MSS. in Kaamir. J. It. A. §., Ibo. Br., for 1877 (in 
the Roman character). 

“? This sarica of threo valuable cesaya on the Ka‘mirl Language, dealing respectively with tho Verb, the Noun, 
and the Preposition, appeared originally in the Proceedings of Royal Havarian Academy -of Science, for 1957, 
1834, and 1899. They are repoblished in an English drees by the courteons permission «f that body and of the 
‘heirs of the learned author, The translator wishes to record his acknowledgments to Prof. Kaho of Monich for 
bis kind offices in obtaining the necessary permission. Additions by the translator are enclosed in equare brackets, 

3 [There are aleo several publications of the Srinagar missionaries ; some in the Persian, and some in the Roman 
character; including a very useful church-service for Native Christians in the Roman character. The student 
must be warned against Na. It ia full of serious blunders. — Trane, | 

® The proverbs and asyings are in the Roman character. As might be expected from the contents, the language 
ia often extromaly elliptical, and appears to resemble closely the colloquial, The work ix not of much value from 
the point of view of grammar, but ja of the highest importance from that of lexioography. The English trans- 
altions are not always literal, aa indeed waa often not possible, 


(¢) El. = A Vocabnlary of the Kashmiri Language, Kashmirl-English and 
English-Kashmiri, by William Jackson Elmslie; London, 1872 (in the 
Roman character),‘ | 

[The following are not mentioned ‘by Dr. Borkhard :-— iii 
(ec) W. = A Grammar of the Kashmiri Language, by the Rey, T, R. Wade, 
B. D., M. BR. A. 8.; London, 1888 (in the Roman character). | 
Godwin Ansten, J. A. 5. B., Vol. XXXV.; Calentia, 1866. : 
(9) Lw. = The Valley of Kashmir, by Walter R. Lawrence, I. C. 8., 1895, 
Chapter XIX. contains an important Glossary of KaSmirt words.) 
IT. — Manuscript — 
(1) Terts — 
(a) Iu the Dévanigarl character ; (a) Collection of Kiimiri songs, made by 
_ Chand Rim (very difficult), 

(8) Nagivjone-charita Kasmiribhisha- 
yim. (Two MSS., one complete, 
one extracts.) 

(4) In the Roman character ; (c) Extracts from the Nagirjuns-charita, 

(8) Yusuf-o-Zulaikha, 
(y) Shirin-o-Ehéaray. 
The last four are the property of Dr. Bibler, 
(2) Grammars and Dictionaries — 

(4) Mp. = A Kaémtrl Grammar from the Puna Library [in Persian charac- 
ters (/a'lig) and language). 

(This MS., which is mentioned in Dr, Bihler’s Detailed Report fabove, I., 
2 (c)), and which has been most liberally placed at my disposal, has 
been of most assistance to me. 

It contains 95 pages in small Svo. Pages 1-46, about 1,200 words arranged 
in the order of the Persian Alphabet in 29 divisions; pp. 47-53, the 
Irregular verbs, quoted in the Infinitive, Present, Perfect Participle, 
Imperative, and Aorist (always in the 3rd person), with Persian, 
translation; pp. 55-84, the conjugation of regular verbs (pp. 55-84, 
rachhun and sézwn); pp. 71-74, yan; pp. 74-76, gatshun ; pp. 76-85, 
vidrandvun ; pp. 86-89, the conjugation of auxiliary verbs ; pp. 89-90, 
the Pronouns; p. 90, remarks on certain letters which are psed as 
suffizes; p. 92, Declension ; pp. 93-98, Numerals.) 

(6) A Kasmiri Grammar by Dr. Bihler (in the Roman character), 

werely feel myself justified in remarking that they leave many points which are far from being 
satisfactorily cleared up. Putting to one side the terribly varying, and indeed, to the beginner, 
altogether confusing, transliteration which sometimes is not even consistent thronghout one 
anil the same work, there is absolutely no explanation to be found in any of them of some of 
the most difficult questions in regard to the conjugation of verbs. In seme instances important 
forms are altogether omitted. Anyone who compares this work with its predecessors, can 
easily satisfy himself on these points, 

Teanga. | | 
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@) Vowels,. 
ta Persian, Transliteration. 
7 f a, (@)* [e] 
aT T, '; ¢ [3] 
: ‘,— € [*) [e) 
z 1, i, », [0] 
7% aN ait. . [6] 
bs (w'),4 : 
® ie ay 
bel iis os “, [3] 
ait ga} 599 2 ée, [6v] 
q- after a consonant = f 
Li after a consonant = a 


[y+ av, and »— iy, at the end of a'word are pronounced au and iu respectively.] 


(2) Consonants, 





f * Ph K 
q oe LA 
Gutturals. 7 uf 9 
7 of 6 gh 
oa * s 
| a i =’ ch, ts 
5 | Ae, chh, teh 
Pi latala. | w cd jz 
| . (ne) jh 
. a w Al 
i = i 
x ee th 
Cerebrals. / z 3 d 
| z ras dh 
ny | Li 
: a c : 
y Leal th 
Dentals,  ¢ q : d 
a (-*2) dh 
qT iw th 


® Letters in brackets are added by the translator, ride §§ 5 and ff. post, 
hy RS aes 
# Occurs in Luke xxi. 19, @ pte! ghtrang, the Hinddstint GpigS ghers-’ 
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f q ad #7 
Labiais. ; @ tes b 
| * (-#) bh 
La | r m 
a us y 
Semi-vowels, / ‘ - a 
At re, ! 
7 2 t 
7 Fi rh 
q re ah 
a Sa a 
= 5 sh 
e . A 


Remarks-—(1) ¢° sch ¢hh igh Gus cis, & se £55456, aroall purely 
Arabic letters, 
(2) oé f is purely Arabo- Persian. 
(3) 5 sh is purely Persian; in Mp, it is used instead of gE 
(4) w [f*] is prononnced nyé, 
(9) The letters enclosed in marks of parenthesis do not occur in Np. 

4, Thepronunciation of the consonants is the same as in Persian and Hindiistinf, On the 
other hand the correct pronunciation of the vowels is not shewn by the Siarada (Dévanigari), or 
by the Persian Alphabet, or by any existing systom of transliteration in the Roman character.’ 
For this reason, I have contented myself with reproducing the vowels which I find in the texte 
in the Sirada and Persian charactera which are available tome, without any reference to the 
pronunciation ; and refer the reader, who requires forther information, to the scholarly and 
thorough comparison of Kiémiri sounds given by Leech (see above, — Aathorities, I. 2 (2) 
pp. 393-410). I may, however, remark that — 

(1) Persian —- i, and Siradid, is sounded ag @ in feminine forms; «. Ges os 
karat, Sarada [ayezy.] karwth, [This is as often as not represented by “ 
{ represent the sound whenever it occurs, however it m i —_ 
Tree ; it may be writen, by a. 

(2) The vowel ** at the end of a word and before suffixes is hardly audible; «. g., 
ss # ote 
“7° dop™ (or yo dop), Sarada [eg] dap*; ceo dop™-n-as, ‘Siradi [ eae ] 
dap nce ; | 

(3) t 4 , 18 pronounced 6 in feminine forms pe. Dey esis adam, fern, Pa fe sicoyam ; 

(4) | @ and y  d are frequently pronounced like the d in wl ab, ‘water.’ Hence 
nyt ds (6s) is written Wg ds in Sirada, and spay ds° in Dévanigart. 

[Note by Translator on Kékmiri Pronunciation. 

5. Since the above was written the dificult question of Kaémirt pronunciation has had 

much light thrown upon it by the excellent little grammar of Wade. The following notes derived 


i (This was written before Mr, Wade's Grammar was pablished.)  * [Also 4, see translator's note below.] 





from the works of Elmslie, Bibler, and Wade, and checked by the writer himself in Kidmir 
may be found of use to students. 

6. Vowel sounds. — a, d, i, i, «, @, é, 6 are pronounced nearly aa in other Indian Innigrts- 
ages. Wand o are the careers short vowels of é and 6 respectively. They are pronounced 
like the ¢ in ‘met,’ and theo in ‘cot’ respectively. The short ¢ is represented in the Porsian 
character by .- , the same sign as that used for ¢, and the short o by — , the same as that used 
fors. In my ae erai bin I shall endeavour to distinguish between these two paira of sounds 
although there is no difference in the Persian method of representing each member of each. 
Similarly, the Persian ¢¢ > é, is often used to represent the sound ¢, and y —- 4, to represent é. 
When this is the case, | shall represent the pronunciation in transliteration. 

7. Kaimiri also possesses three broken vowels, wiz. o, %, and ¢. The first of these is 
represented in the Persian character by —, as if it were a simple a, no distinction being mado 
between the two letters. It is sounded something like a German @, and hence Dr. Bibler 
represents it in transliteration by that character. As, however, Elmslie represents this sound 
in his Vocabulary, by @, and Wade uses ¢ in his grammar, I have, after consideration, adopted 
the form 4 myself. This will prevent confusion in looking up words containing this vowel in 
the Vocabulary. Owing to the doubtful nature of this sound, it is as often represented in the 

f 
Persian character by -> i as by a. Thus -¢) or v4} tafh, a rag, This sound has been 
mentioned by the author in § 4, 1 supra. It is davelipel from the inflnence of a following 
i ore, Which has been elided, and left its influence belind, or, sometimes directly from i. Thus 
kara-m (Bihler, kari-m), feminine of hora-m, she was done by me, for *kuri-me, Again pach,, 
she went, but pach (in which the # is not elided, but is fully pronounced), they (fem.) went. 

8, The letter # is merely the long sound of ¢. Bibler represents it by &, which has the 
merits of consistency. To be consistent, I should have adopted @. As, however, both Wade 
and Elmslie represent this soond by a sign based on the letter w,(ciz., Wade ti, Elmslie w), | have 
from practical motives adopted #, This sound is of rare ReouErene Ancxample of it is in 
the word fir, cold, It ia represented in Persian by the sign !—, 1. ¢, the same as that for d. 

9. The sound 6 (cf. § 4, 3 supra), which is pronounced like the German vowel 4, is also 
due to the influence of a following ¢ which has disappeared. It is usually represented in 
the Persian character by 17, the same as that used for 4, but we often find 3 7- 4 used for the 

same purpose. Thins yyy! brér, a tom-cat, fom. ru wy or (incorrectly) 59, bror, for *hrérii), 

10. A final ¢ or w (vide supra, § 4, 2) is sometimes pronounced go slightly as to be almost 
inaudible; this is represented by a small" or! above the linc, Thus gur*, a horse, gurt, 
horses, fam?, by him; but guri, mares, tami, by her, in which the final ¢ is folly pronounced. 
In the Persian character, when these final vowels are fully pronounced, the Persian silent 4 


pit ; ' , 1 a a é 
lei ) usl*) is used, thus, 46) fami, by her. When the ( ig almost inaudible, the word jis 





written without the A, thus, As lam’, by him. The 4, specially, is barely audible, and is nsually 
omitted inwriting. Except when necessary for some particular reason, I shall also usually 
omit it im transliteration. 

11. The following is, therefore, the complete vowel system of Kasmiri:— 


aly é, %, u 
fice Ona -2 

i, it, u 

6 4 


? 
os 
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I take the responsibility of using all these signs, inatead of the few used by the author. 
They do not exhaust all the numerous shades of vowel-pronunciation in Kaémiri, but they give 
the principal ones, and will be found usefal by the learner. It must be understoud that I am 
entirely responsible for the insertion of these diacritical marks. i. 

12, The following are the Persian methods of denoting these sounds : — 

¢, -L (or sometimes —), e, g., 543 (543) thas, high (fem.) 

,! +, e.g. 2% panteg (not pantsi or péntse), twenty-five. 





f eg 
i, >, @.9., ‘ig tam*, by him, 


u, =, but more usually omitted, a, 9. 3 of ) gur (gur*), 0 horse. 
4) gu )8\ oder (fem.), damp; often, however, we find incorrectly used. Thus, 
15 for 44, vyef (fem.), fat. 


Oo <i, Js Pn sot, silly, 

6,1 (or incorrectly y +), ¢. g., rh (29*) mij, a mother, = U 441 (fem.), beloved. 

13. It should be noted, once for all, that when Kadmiri ia written in the Persian character, 
the greatest carelessness is exhibited in the use of + (aor) and > (i and ¢), These signs 
are continually, and capricionsly, used, one for the other, Tho author has as a rule followed 
as nearly as may be the capricious spelling of Np., and I have throughout endeavoured to 
correct it in the transliteration. 

14. Consonants. — The letters cA and chi have occasionally developed into a new sound 
ts, and fsh, pronounced as written, This has already been noted by the author, Teh is to be 
pronounced as fs + 4, not as? —+-sh. It is represented in the Persian character by g A 
similar change occurs in Marithi.] | 


{Note by Translator on the Phonetic Laws of EKasmirt. 


15. Some of the changes, both of vowels and of consonants, which are common in 
Kiémirl, will ba now to studanta of other Indian languages. The following remarks, partly 
condensed from those of Dr. Bihler, will tend to make them more intelligible :.— | | 

(1) The vowels i (4), « (é) are frequently confused. One is often written for the other 
Tis often pronounced ag ¢, and @asiorf. So also there is a similar confusion between u, © Ps 
and f, : 

(2) A medial a or e usually changes to u or 0, under the influence of an orj nal follow: 

w. Thus karwn to do, for *karann ; host4, on elephant, for hartu. The oblique form is sa Ba 
which the @ i# preserved, because there is no original following uw. Again, oyete. fa. 1 a. 


*oyelu, fom. vief or vyed. 
temas *. Thun yah bla, areata; et cBiges wit, ‘Goes ‘opt aes eer 
feminine dichh, or dichA , in which there is no original final 1. | ; but 
aac the lowing Soe ces cninton of re nd a sein 
yeni igh f? % 9» holes, or hoki, dry, fom, hoch or hochh. 
/ oo Age : aig ald sruj ; long, lame, lgnd, or Lgnj. 








th) becomes chh, ¢. 9,, ipitin, sealed. fem. bichh. 
{ becomes és, «, g., sotu, silly, fern. sats. 
th becomes ish, e. g., moth", anointed, fem. matsA, 
“d becomes ¢, ¢. g., thodu, high, fem. thes. 
| d becomes j, ¢. g.. lod, built, fem. lay or las. 
nw becomes i', ¢. g., kane, alone, fem. kui‘, 
I becomes j, ¢. g., wizul, red, fem, wirqy- 
(5) The salewing. vowel changes occur in decleusion and conjugation. Some have been 
a becomes @ in certain feminine nouns, ¢. 9,, i‘mat, a fnronr, pl. ni‘mats (regarding 
the change of ¢ to fs, see above), and in forming feminines, ¢. 9., khar, an asa, 
khar, a she-asa. 
a becomes o in verbs, ¢. 7., paken, to go, Aorist poke. 
@ becomes @ in certain feminine nouns, ¢. 9. g¢b, a sheep, pl. gabi. 
@ becomes 6 in feminine monosyllabic nouns and in forming the feminine of adjectives, 
e.g. réi, night, pl. rate; dsdav, easy, fem, doa. 
dé becomes 6 in verbs, ¢. g., mdrun, to kill; aor, mdr, 
i, see @. . 
{ becomes « in verbs, ¢. ¢., chiran, to squeeze: aor. chr, 
a becomes @ in masc, nouns, ¢. 7., kokur, a cock, dat, kokeras, 
a (often confused with o, q. v.) becomes a, ¢, y., wianl red, fem, wisqj. 
n becomes i, ¢. 9., kurt. red, fem, kar. 
wu becomes ¢, ¢. g., bélur, a pigeon, fem. Fifer, 
« becomes 0, ¢ g., hun*, a dog, pl- Aont. 
« becomes 4, ¢. g., krur4, a well, pl. kori, 
d (sometimes written 6) becomes din certain feminine nouns, ¢ y., kir, a daughter, 
pl. kiri. 
éand ¢ become ya or w in verbs, ¢, 7., hekun, to be able; aor. byuku, 
é becomes yu or @ in verbs, ¢. g., phérun, to turn; aor. pluirs. 
o (often confused with u, q. ¥.) becomes 4, e. 9. budt. big, fem. bad. 
o becomes ¢, ¢. 7. vyof fat, fem. eyet; edors, damp, fem, ager. 
o becomes w in verbs, ¢. 9., wothun, to rise ; nor, wali, 
é (sometimes written @) becomes a, ¢. 9., mdf“ thick, fem. mat. 
é becomes a, ¢. g., tadag™, a lamp, instr. pl. tedngin, 
& becomes 6, ¢. Gey khénkhe, one who speaks through his nose, pl. kAgakhi; 4m, 
beloved, fem. #4. 
é becomes d@ in verba, ¢. ¢., sfrun, to send, aor, silt, 
o besomes @ in all feminine nouns, ¢. 9, dir, a beard, pl. diri: also in certain mase 
pl. forma, 
becomes i, 4, 7., phyur*, a drop, dat. pAiris, 
yi becomes i, eI nyilt, blue, fem. si). Sometimes also, b, @ g-, aparydru, false, 
fem. apazor. 
Wits seal eee See be remembered that ¢ is often pronounced ¢, and 
6) The soft aspirates gh, dh, dh, and 54 have almost completely disappeared, the corre- 
sponding nnaspirated letters being substituted for them. Thus, gurt, a horse, for ghurw, 
Prakrit ghédé, Skr. ghitakah; 651, a brother = Hindi 64d. The soft aspirate jh has become 
softencd to z, ¢. ga bizun, to hear, cf. Skr. dudhya-te, Pr. duypha-t. 


(7) Asin other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, the cerebral » has almost completely disappear- 
ed, and » ia substitated for it. Thus, ken, the ear, Pr. koved, Skr. karpah.] 
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16. Kismfrt verbs are quoted in the Infinitive form; thas, wy karvm, to do, to make, 
The infinitive is, properly speaking, of a shortened form of the Noun of Action in aye 
ana.® The Root, ng Verbal Stem, is always the same as the 2nd person singular of the 
Imperative; thus, S kar, make, 
17. As regards form, Verbs are either — 
(1) Primitive, as meG karun, to make; or 
(2) Derivative, that is either — 
(a) Causals, like 44154 mokaléown, to release (from <4 mokalun, to be 
Pipl and Double-Causals, like ea = mdrandévun,to cause toslay(from 
wape anavion » to die, Causal wyLe mérun, to cause to die, to slay). 


(4) Denominatives, — derived from nouns, ¢. g» from 33 bod," great, S! 
bodun," to become great, to increase; or 


(3) Compound, i. ¢, used in conjunction with nouns like w 55 Sa hukum keruw, 
to make an order, to command, 


In regard to meaning, Verbs are either (a) transitive, or (4) intransitive. Except in tenses 
formed from the past participle, both are conjugated in the same way. There is thus, properly, 
only one conjugation, 


Formation of Causal. 
18. The proper formative of Causals is the syllable y! /- gy. This is added either 
(a) directly to the verbal stem ; ¢. g., oF foaken, to be saved (to remain over anda bove)- 
w oS bachéuun, to rescue (from the stem pe bach); e2o dian, to give (stem 40 di), causal wyke 


a f 


dydeun. Monosyllabic stems in J, sh, k, and m insert a 6 r before fe: ¢. g., gl 
éalun, to be convalescent, wy 5 style balrdeun (stem ly bal ), net mashun, to be forgotten 
ws sl yken mashraviun, to forget; or 

(1) more eecally to the [oblique] noun sf action in aj_¢ ONG; ¢.9., wy iT 3 bécum, to hear, [obl.| 
noun of action, us; ire éézanq, Cangal » , 35, if bézandvun, to canse to hear; gy behun, to set, cansal 


es pine behandvun, to give a seat to a person, to ask to sit down. Sometimes both forms occur 
ga ol ag verb; as in the case of we } phutun, to sink, to burst, causal wy ther Ppauldcun 
and w tka phutandewn, to cause to sink, to drown, to eplit se 


(2) Some verbs merely lengthen the root-vowel ; ee 9. tapi tarun, to die, wy le or bas to 
cause to die, to kill ; mes harwn, to fall, wl hdrun, to let fall, Irregular ié-iacek khasun, 
to climb; w=4S khdeun and 5 hes Khdreun, to cause to ait to lift up, to pull up. 








. [lt is really the nominative of an oblique base in ang — pide § 19.] 10 [Elealie, baila.) 0 [Elmslie baum, 
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Rosia verbe have tbe game meaning buth in the Primitive Sey in the. ¢ nusal forms; e. 2., 
we" mufsarnn and wy, ye" mutcravun, to open, wy 30 hegrun and y 358 bagrdvun, to divide. 
Infinitive ( )o2<) and Noun of Action (Ua) »«!), 

18. [The translator has here considerably altered the author's text, in orderto bring it into 
accord with his subsequent writings, and with the actual factsof the language. At the time of 
writing this portion of his essay, the author had evidently fniled to notice that the Infinitive 
is, ag in other Indo-Aryan langonges, a pure verbal noun, having both mascoline nnd feminine 
forma, and declined, according to circumstances, in the ]st (masculine), or in the Srd (feminine), 
declension. It ia used principally in the nominative, dative, ablative ond genitive 
singular cases. The declension is quite regular, ris, :— 

(Ist declension.) 
f 
Mase. Nom. ak karun, doing, 
Dat. ae karenas, to or for doing. 
Abi. aie karara, from doing, Used also as a general oblique base, 
Genitive ©0;f karanuk, of doing. 
(3rd declension.) 
" 
Fem. Nom. Sigh: karaa!, Dat., Abl. 4495 karani.] 


20. Tho Nominative of the Infinitive can be used as the aubject of a verbal sentence; thas, 


a o f& 
Jue dee wer gatshun chhu zardr, to go ia necessary, it is necessary to go, 
The other cases are formed by changing ay syllable wn to an, and adding the usval 


prea cas Thus, w 3 kurun, to make, abl. al, karan-a, 3u be miranivun, to slay, able 
f, is , Py 
The verb we diun or dyun, to give, has, however, ita ablative @/s dina, The following 


verbs follow gy diun in this irregularity :— 
yl peum, to fall, 
we cheun, to drink. 
<r y siun or sywn, to be born. 
asnet khewn, to eat. 
upd ninn or nyun, to take, to lead. 
e® hewn, to take. 
oe yun, to come. 
E. 94 diy ying, from coming: 


An example of the dative of the infinitive occurs in the phrases at utes ‘henae ld'ig, 


fit for food ; 4 Par, lénanas tam, till the harvest (lit., reaping) (Matth. xin. 30). So also 
after other prepositions which govern the dative, such as al andar, in ; a nish, to. 
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[The ablative appears very commonly, and is frequently at os mere oblique bas like 
the Hindustani oblique infinitive. Its uses are as Folluws,] 


(a) As siege Si to n verb, whose sense is in itself incomplete, e. o4 ne diun, to give, 
permit; thus, ite ais ning iliun, to permit tu take. 


(6) Governed by Pree which take the meee such os y sels bhotra, eal aépat 


= atl he or a4kA weokia, on account of ; aiy pola, after: : ets ‘bénthay, befare ; sos 


T5 vardy, ele savay. except ; a mijib, according to. 


E. 4. ay aay dapana pala, after speaking (i. «, after he, she, they, ete., had spoken); 
446% ain a yas kikétsana mokhe, on account of fear. 


sei, with ; si rust, without ; is 


(c) With loss of the final @ in composition with 23, 'y vagia or §; JF tizt, at the time of 


fee 


@. gy “Aly wy? maran eog/a,'? at the time of dying ; % wee! plates visi, at the time of going 
(i. &, 08 he, she, they, ete. went). But we have aan aa, 2 tgs kena vagta, at the time of eating 


[and 5} BF in 73 prasané (fom.) wisi, at the time of travail}, 


(4) To form the Passive, vide §§ 137 and ff. In this case the final a becomes a, Thus, 
wi tle mdérana (not m@rana) yun, to be killed. | 


The genitive of the Infinitive is osually —— by the adjectival suffix 2 wk (fem. 


ge 7 ach) (§ 198); e¢. 9., ad eon fem. <8 karanach, of doing: pee ii ple rtifranuk 
tulum, an order to kill : — #3 jjte niranach ae the intention of slaying, 


21. [The feminine form of the infinitive belongs to the third declension, Its nominative 


henee enda in o af, and all its oblique cases in - ani, Thus, uv karun, to do, fem, 


Sy tarani, abl. fem as’ karani. It is used when the object of the verb ig feminine; thug 


ff fF 
ne p= ‘ukum (masc.) karwn, to give an order ; but ¥ we 3 nazer karaiti »todo seeing, to watch 


ff Ff 


w yf al tae! pee susti gatshi na kurat', laziness will not go to be done, i. ¢., one should not 


bin lnzvy. Here karaié is feminine in agreement with susti. Note the force of the infinitive 
equivalent to the Latin participle in -endus, This is common, eon in the masculine and in 


the feminine. Kari is equivalent to facienda. So also ie éga aT 
in the cod one must die (i. ¢., lit., it is to be died, moriendwin).) . 


| The oblique fominine infinitive, is used — 


aihir chhu merun 


(a) when. it is governed by feminine prepositions; e, g., 5} 
the time of travail. 


3 di yy Parsant visi, at 








—_— = eee ei = 





According to Mach, xiii, 30, the word should be wr marci! (ial) not er maran, We ales 


es 


fed the expresion ais, tia maraiak (dat, of genitive) ragtg, 
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a = ae == = = oo 
(4) after OM lagun, in the meaning of “tu begin to’ ; ¢. g., iss ° lant log dapani, 
he began to spenk. | 7 “s 


The Noun of the Agent (ile -~!). 

22. This is formed by the addition of tho syllable Jy vél to the oblique form of the 

nous.of action of verbs like wis disa (soo above). Thus, J59!s dina-vil, a giver; J y9s4F 

7, ’ = £ 

khena-cdl, oo eater (also written Jap Aael )3 pl, JT yo dinardl* ; fem., ag. gas dinardj* 

7 f ae cee ye Ais | e eit ‘ 
or velo, dinavayei*, pl. Rell dinaedji, or S4> 1513, vinavdjeni. In the case of other 
verbs the final vowel of the noun of action is elide.i betore the J ‘. wil; thins, ota sisum, tu 
wut og ; 

send; 97 j9* s0cane0dl, waender. The fem. ag. in voji is un old form, The usual form at the 
present day is that in vapenj. 

23, Another form of the nonn of the agent ia formed by soffixing w 5 — arun to tho 

- a * ef oo 
atem of the verb, Thos, wjs~ admua, stem 59° #02, bonce wyj)9~ sb:-aeun, fom. wie 
ff ow ee = 
sdz-avail ; pl. wyj2 sda-arani, fem. 339" siz-aemei. Tus verbs conjugated like 29 dywn 


- af 
(see above, insert an eaphonic wv before the aeun; thas ys dyea, stem $0 di, hence wyy 


di-w-arun, 
a4. Both these verbal nouns of the agent can ba used with a future signification js 
ai 


4.9% sé yun, to come, wan yi-v-aeun, one who will com, thot is, who is destined to come, or 


who may be expected to come. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BEUIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, ©.LE., LC,3, 
(Continued from p, BIL.) 

Light. — Light, the scatterer of the terrors that people the dark, is the chief of guardians, 
Dionysos ia the light and life of the World 0? “Gautama is the licht of Asin: Amitaba 
Baddha is the infinite light; Jesus is the light of the World: the Licht of Heaven and of 
Harth is Allah. Ared ray of light from the right eye of Amitiba brought into life Padmapini, 
and a blae ray of light from his left eye formed Tara, the enlightener, A beam of light from 
Padmapini, the great pitiful, becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama,! 

The Guardian gives forth a light. In the great temple at Tyre Melkarth was adoredin 
the form of a laminous stone.” It is becanse the spirit of light lives in them that the diamond, 
the pearl, the ruby, the crystal, and other clear gems onjoy a worldwide worship as scarers of 
Jisoase, terror and other forms of evil. Raysof glory issne from the body of Surya." The babe 
Krishna brightened the dungeon in which he was born.‘ Halder was so fair of face and 
ao shining that a light went forth from him. The face of Moses shone so brightly that he 
had to weara veil. In Tibet, the images of Buddha have a glowing halo or nimbus, and 








. 108 Brown's Great Dienysiak Myth, Vol, 1. p. 255. U Schlagintweit's fubthienin Tibet, pp, Bb, 45. 
¥ Brown's Great Dionsyak Myth, Vol I. p. 353. 0 Wilkin's Hindu Mythology, p. 27, 
: ® Edda in The Golden Bough, Vol. IL. p, 348. 


& Tpman’s Ancient Faiths, Vol. Lp, 01, 
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those of the fierce tutelary demons have a flaming halo.* The Lama god is born with a halo 
af glory.? A flame-like process issues from the crown, or throogh the sutare, of the Ceylon 
Boddha.® In India, the goardian king shares with Buddha the glory of a nimbus, In 
(reece, the victim, or the godin the victim, shone, From the three Persian youths, who were 
sacrificed to Dionysos Omestes, before Salamis (B. ©, 450), a bright flame blazed.® In the 
quardian Brahmin a fire burns. “If thure is no fire," saya Manu! “Jet the worshipper 
place the offering ina Brahmag's hand, for the priests say, ‘Vireis a Brihmag’." Apain'! Mana 
saye:—‘An offering in the fires of a Brahman's month, whieh are kindled by aosterity and 
knowledge, frees from misfortuwe even from great sin.” From the early Egyptian Etruscan 
and Roman enrireling cloud the guardian’a gleam hecame Jocnlised into the Christian 
Dimbus or head circle, and again, in the form of tho Martyr's aureole, went buck te 
tho vesica piscts, enveloping the whole figure.'? That light woe the source of the guardian 
virtne of the Egyptian good-spirit, the hawk-headed snake Chneph, appears from the 
Egyptian saying: “ When Chneph opens hia eyes the land is flooded with light; Wheo 
Chneph closes his eyes the land is hid in darkness." uring the centuries before and after 
the Christian era a mighty flood of Sun-worship spread over Asin, Kgypt and Europe under 
the influence of the religions of ‘Mithras Serapis and Christ.“ [¢ ia as the greater and the 
lesser lights that the Sun and Moon have earned universal worship, The Accadians or carly 
Babylonians (B.C 3090) worshipped the sun as fire,!2 and held tire to be one of the chief of 
guardians, This faith lasted into later Babylon, whore Del or Morodach was the orderer of. 
good for man, the healer, the scarer of evil spirits."¢ The Tibet lama, gazing at the rising 
sun, says:—"' The glorions Que has arisen; the Sun of happiness has arisen: the goddess 
Marichi has arisen ; keep me, goddess, from the eight terrors, — robbers, wild beasts, snakes, 
poisons, weapons, fire, water, and precipices.!? When the days lengthen with the northing 
son, when the nights brighten with the waxing moon, evil influences ore driven from 
among men, With a sonthing sun and a Waning moon the guardian power weakens, 
and the danger from evil spirits again presses. The horror reaches & climax when, ag 
among the Mexicans, unless some myatic re-birth of light comes to his nid, at the end of one 
of his cycles of fifty-two years, the sun will rise no more and evil Bpirits will destroy mankind,!9 
The light by the woman in child-birth, by the yonth at baptism, by the bride and bridegroom at 
marriage, by the sick, by the dying, and by the dead : the light at the tomb, the lamp in the 
place of worship, the feasts of lights, of lanterns, and of candles, shew how atevery crisis in the 
life of the individual, at all seasonal changes that endanger public health, the guardian virtre of 
light puts to flight evil influences. So Herrick in his charm-song “18 “Light the tapers here to 
fright far from hence the evil sprite,” A lamp is an essential offering to the images in a 
Pibotan Buddhist temple.® So in the statue of St. Genevieve of Paris (509) an impplies a 
bellows to blow out the saint's candle, and a demon tries to quench the lentes sed 
St. Gudala of Brassela (712).*! When an Australian tribe passes into a strange land, they 
kindle bark and sticks to clear and purify the air2? that i, Eoscare the local Spirits, When 
a strange prow is wrecked on the island of Timorlaat, between Timor and New Guinea, the 
natives burn the boat to scare the foregn demons. Jn the Procession of Isis, the Egyptian 
priest cleansed a boat with an egg, sulphur, and a lighted torch2* The Japanese honse js 
purified by fire The ancient Greek signal for battle wns the throwing of torches in 





* Waddell's Badthiom in Tibet, p, 837. 
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front of the army by men called Fire-bearers, priesta of Ares. An undying lamp 
tended by widows burned in the Pretaneum at Athens. 

In the eighth century, Bede (730 A, D.) remarked that the Christian Charch had done well 
to change the lostrations which used to scatter the evil influences of ungracious February for the 
lights, which in-Romeso brightened the churches and the city, that the day of St. Mary came to be 
known aa Candlomas, the feast of lights." Bot the Candlemus procession of lighta bas o direct 
origin in the Roman and Greek walking round the fields carrying torches and candles in honour 
of Februs and Ceres, a rite which still continues in France.” The old Slav and German 
guardian Swanto Witor Holy Light, whose worship lasted till the ninth century, was then 
Christianized into the worship of St. Vitus, the boy-martyr of Rome, to whom, in Germany, 
the fiery sun-wheel is still set s-rolling in Midsummer dances.” In the eighth century, in 
Germany, to jump over a Need Fire, kindled by rubbing dry wood on St. John's Eve, kept off 
ill-mck and fever2! The practice of lighting bonfires from a flame kindled by rabbing wood 
is still observed on St. John's Eve in Kossia.? In Ireland, on the 21st June, fires were lit, and 
every member of the family passed through the fire to get good fortune in the coming year 
In Scotland, at the beginning of this century, the money presenta of boys and girls to the 
schoolmaster on Candlemas Day were known as bleeses or blases, a memory of earlier candle 
gifts to the priest. In the Western or Latin Chureb, Christmas as well as Candlemas was 
ealled the feast of lights on account of the number of candles that burned at the feast. Qn 
Christmas mornings, in North-Hast Scotland, fire and juniper were burned.* In the North of 
England (1825), each family bad a Yule Candle lighted in the evening and set on the table, A 
piece of the candle was kept to secure luck.” In Scotland, on the last night of the year, fire 
is carried round houses, fields, and boata for luck, that is, to scare ovil§ A third Christian 
festival of lights was Easter Eve. Constantine the Great (A. D. 330) turned the sacred vigil 
into the light of day, hanging lamps everywhere and setting wax tapers, as big as colamns, 
allover Byzantium, In the fifth century, one special wax taper was solemnly blessed as a 
type of Christ's rising from the dead.” Fires were lighted on Mayday and on St. John’s Day 
(June 24th), and the lantern was one of the many guardian influences on spirit-haanted 
Halloween (October ist). Fires lighted on the Transylvanian hills in South-East Austria, 
on Jane 24th, guard the flocks from evil spirits. In North-East Seotland, the children, who 
danced round the Mayday bonfires, used to shout :—*' Fire blaze and burn the witches," A 
medimyal Jegend says fires were kindled on St. John's Eve to scare the dragons of pestilence. 
In Forfarshire and in the Isle of Man, sick cattle have to walk over lighted peat or to pass 
between two fires.’ In England, in 1783, the Roman Catholica used to light bonfires on the 
hills on All Saints’ Night, the Eve of All Soula.“ In Brittany, the fragmenta of the torches 
burnt on St, John's Eve are kept as charms against thunder nnd nervous diseases.‘ The 
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Egyptians held « feast of lamps at Sais in honour of the goddess Neith. The ancient Chal- 
deans, under the mystic name of Iao, adored the physical and intellectnal light.” The Yoredis, 
or modern Sabeans, hold a festival of lights in honour of Sheikh the Sun at Midsummer, when 
the men and women puss their right hands throngh the ights carried by the priests, rub their 
brows, and touch their lips. Both the Chinese and the Japanese have their feasts of La orn ad 
Tibetans hold o light-feast in early December. The Canton river gods are worshipped with 
an accompaniment of hundreds of fire crackers! The Hindu worships light with wise wonder 
and with thankful heart, His holiest gdyatri prayer is: “ Let os think the worshipfal Light, 
may it lighten our souls.” According to another text Fire comes as a dear friend : in his presence 
men sit asin «a parent's house. The palas-fed fire, kept ino sirict Brihmaa's inner room, i 
the Garhapatya or House guardian," Besides his Diwalt or lamp-feast, the Hindu dances and 
sings at Dasahra (Septembor-October) round a garou or lamp housed in a clay or wooden case 
drilled with holes. On many great religious nights, both Hindus and Muhammadans lighten 
their temples and shrines. In India, the evening twilight, dreaded by Hindu gods, is made 
safe and pore from the approach of the evil Yégints or Fire-fiends by the arti or waving of 
Jamps and flaming camphor. Similarly, the Shins of Southern China, once a year, with 
gongs and trumpets and with flaming torches, drive out the twilight fire-fiends.4 At in 
Rijpit court, at lamp light, all rise and salute, a practice which wns adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar. In the early Christian Church, lamp-lighting was the occasion of a service of prayers 
and praise. The rosy-fingered dawn drives away evil spirits and brings health. “ Demons.” 
says the Tibetan proverb, “cannot move except in darkness.""? Ty Western India, lamps are 
waved round the sick, and flaming camphor is held in front of the faces of the possessed. The 
lighted candles of the Christian altar, for which the Greek, the Roman, and the Jewish: ritual 
furnish precedents, find a further parallel in the lighted candles on the altar table of the Chinese 
emperor.” Of goardian lights at child-birth, an example is given in the chapel of the Bologna 
University, where, in the fresco of the birth of tho Virgin Mary, a woman holds a lighted 
eandle close to the mother’s face. Poricles mourns that his wife died in child-birth at sea 
withont fire and without light. In Ireland, no fire shonld be given out of a house in which 
a woman has been lately confined. The poet Herrick (1650) refers to “the tapors five that 
shew the womb shall thrive."@ In eighteenth century Seotland, women in child-birth were 
purified or sained by being crossed by a fir-candle.” In Brazil, when 8 girl comes of age, and 
has to loave her hammock, she rides on the back ofa female relation, currying a live coal to 
keep evil influences from entering her body.™ Tn rural Scotland, Ross® describes how — 
“ A clear burnt ooal in the hot tongs was ta’on 

Pras out the ingle-mids for clear and clean, 

And through the corey. belly® latten fa 

For fear the woeaye should be ta'en awa," 


In the Scottish Highlands, a liye peat was carried sun-wise round the mother 
tized child to keep off evil spirits. And the newly baptised child was handed 
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fire.™ Fire was carried bofore the Roman emperor, and, in the provinces, before the mangis- 
trates. Sacred fire was carried before the kings of Asia,™ 

In South-East Africa, Mashona boys greet the now-born moon by throwing lighted brand. 
into the sky.” In England, the birth-day cake is gaarded by lighted candles, one for each yenr 
of the life of the hero of the day. Compare the Greek cakes to tlie lonely Full Moon caller 
amphiphontes because lighted candles were set round them.” The fourth century Christinns 
had baptismal lights. In A. D, 500, when certain Jews were baptized at Auvergne, candle= 
blazed and lamps shone”? At the baptism of Theodosina the Younger (A. D. 401), so mans 
varried lights that the stars might be supposed to be seen on carth.7? Light was used te 
keep evil from the unbaptised, In the Hebrides, until it was christened, a flaming torch 
was three times a day carried round the new-born child74 So the body of the baby-danghter 
of the Scottish king was swathed in fine linen and laid in a gilded casket with salt und 
‘many wax tapera were lighted at noon.7? In the fourth century, when nuns offered thomselye- 
to be veiled, they passed among the blazing lights of the neophytes as if to become the brides 
ef Christ." One of the leading rites in the early Christinn marringe was the wedding-pomp, 
when, with torches, lanterns and singing, the bride was led to the bridegroom's house.’® At « 
Japanese wedding, it is not lawful to anuff the candles. The Chinese bride is carried into hev 
hashand’s house over a pan of live ccals.! The Scottish bride, on entering her hosband’s 
house, is given a pair of tongs to stir the fire? The Mongol bride is carried thrice 
round a fire, and is then led to her husband.” 

The Greeks, except the Athenians, had their funerals by day, for during the night faries and 
evil spirits were abroad, At the funeral, thongh it was day and though they buried and did 
not burn their dead, the mourners carried torches. A lighted lamp was also placed with the 
dead in the yault,® a practice which was continued by the Cliristian buriera in the catacombs 
at Rome and by the placers of candies in Middle Age Christian coffins,®* The early object 
of these funeral torches is shewn among the Greenlanders, wliere a woman waves a fire-brand 
behind the corpse, and tells it not to come back, and by the Siberian Chuwashes who fling 
red hot stone after the corpse to bar the soul's retarn.% The Jews burna candle at the head of 
the dead.” In every section of the carly Christian Church, lights, both stationary and proces- 
sional, were used at funerals. The lights ronad tite body of the sun-worshipping Constantine 
(A. D. 340) made a show such as the world had never seen.™ At Chrysostom's funeral 
(A. D. 438), the month of the Bosphorus was covered with lamps.” At the death of Justinian 
(A. D. 585), mournfol bands carried faneral torches. At Paris (A. D. 585), King Guntram 
buried his grandson with the decoration of innumerable candles.® In the north of Scotland, a 
candle or two used to be burned nearthe dead. A lightis kopt burning when a dead Pars! hax 
heen laid ont.™ A lighted candle is set near the Corean cofiu.™ The Aodoman islanders kindle 
a fire on their dead chief's tomb to keep off evil spirits.™ The burning of lamps and other lights 
at tombs is common to Hindas, Musalmnsand Christians. “I'm sure,” says Herrick, “ the nuns 
Ta? Cummicg’s fn tha Hebrides, p. 101. @ Adam's re “—-= 
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will have Candlemas (that is a show of lights) to grace the grave. At several Christian 
tombs in western Europe, the lamp gave a perpetual light Within the tombof the magician , 
Michuel Scott, burns a wondrous light to chase the spirits that love the night. 

No Hindu, Musalmin or Roman Catholic temple or shrine ia withont its light, In Babylon, 
in Rome, in Jerusalem, and in Egypt, daring the performance ofreligionsz rites, candles were 
burned.” Russian churches are fall of lighted tapers and candles.! The Christians of Western 
Europe, in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, burned candles and lamps before their sacred 
images and pictures, “ the visible light being a symbol of the gift of the divine light." Lights 
and incense were also burned before the elements, the life-giving crosa, the holy gospels, and the 
other aacred ornaments? The St, Petersburg Russian peasant of the present day, having for 
the good of his body invested five farthings in his hot bath, for the benefit of his soul invests 
u like sum for a taper to be set before the shrine of some favourite saint.* The Tangusians, 
near lake Baikal in Siberia, burn wax. tapers before their gods; in the Molocea islands, wax 
tapers are used in the worship of the Nito: in Ceylon, wax candles are burned before Buddha,# 
The earliest known form of Venus or Aphrodite is in Paphos, a ball in a Pyramid surrounded 
by burning torches. Among the Greeks a sudden or unusual splendour was lucky; darkness 
was unlucky.® The rites to the gods of the under-world wore performed at night? As in 
the Catholic Church the water of Baptism is parited by dipping a candle into the font, soit was 
with the classic Greeks, The holy water at the entrance to the Greek temple, which was 
sprinkled to purify all who came in, was consecrated by putting into it m burning toreh from 
the altar. The torch was used because light purifies all.8 So a priest purified the newly 
faunched Greek ship with a lighted torch, an egg, and brimstone.® In Middle-Age Europe, 
magicians and heretics were burnt alive in order that the fire might seare the devil that 
possessed them.!° This remedy was at one with popular witchcraft cures. In a 1603 witch 
trial, an old woman stated she had burned alive one hen because a witch had possessed all 
her hens, and in the same trial, a farmer stated he had burned a pig alive, and thereby scared 
the witch's familiar." In much more recent times, in Cornwall, the father of an overlooked, 
that is, of a bewitched child, went to the witch's house, tied the witch down, piled forze in 
front of the door, fired it, and passed the witeh-possersed child over the furze flames.!2 Before 
their sacred images, the Chinese keep buraing candles and joss sticks.” As has been noticed, 
Hindus scare the dreaded yéginis, or twilight hags, by waving flaming eamphor in front of their 
yods. Ifa Hindu goes out in the dark he repeats charms, touches his amulets, and carries a 
fre brand to keep off evil spirits.4 If 9 Scottiah Highlander has to pass through a chorcli- 
yard be will carry a live coal. In Ireland, a live coal keeps fairies and other evils away at 
night." In North Scotland (1800), a live coal is dipped into the water in which a pew- 
horn child is washed,!7 

The Hindu belief, that the waving of lights curea sickness and that flaming camphor 
*# specially helpful in driving evil spirits out of the possessed, finds a perallel in the Christian 
girl, who (A. D. 587) expelled a sickness by holding in front of her a burning candle, 
ind in a man, who, recovering from an agae, held lighted candles in his hands all night 
long.'$ Similarly, oil from a lamp burning ina Church at Ravenna cured the eyes of two 
believers!" In Germany, fire was struck out of aflint on erysipelas. And the cattle were 
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driven through the holy Need Fire to keep off sickness. German mothers put their children 
in the oven to cure fever, and Jay in an oven a child who does not crow to drive out of him the 
dwarfing spirit of the elderling.™ 

As regards lights at festivals, according to Bede (A. D.730), the English practice of 
koeping a candle burning all through Christmas Day goes back to fore-Christian times, when, 
on the eve of the winter solstice, the Saxons used to light great candles and kindle the Yule 
Clog.™ Lighted candles were also naed ceremonially by the Germans before they became 
Christian. In Ripon, in Yorkshire, on the Sunday before Candlemas Day, all the afternoon 
the collegiate church is (1790) ablaze with lighted candles™ In Rome, after sunset on 
Shrove Taesday, everyone carries a lighted taper and tries to blow out his neighbour's light.24 
During Easter-week the Pope worships a cross of fire over St, Peter's tomb. According to the 
Greek Christians, on Easter Day in the Charch of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jerusalem, o magic 
light from above kindles the candles." According to the traveller Coryate, in 1614, except the 
Latins, all Christians in Jerusalem at Easter prayed that the Holy Ghost might come from heaven 
in the visible form of fire. After great processioning the Patriarchs of the Greeks and Armeni: 
went into the sepuloure. A priest passed into the grottoe, After a quarter of an honr he came 
forth with his tapers lighted. So great was the rash to get alight that the priest was nearly 
stified.*? At Durham, the great Easter candle, called Paschal, was lighted by flint and steel 
with « consecrating rite, and from it all other candles were kindled. So it is with the Paschal 
taper carried before the Pope, parts of which are kept as charms.” Tn Transylvania, on 
Easter Eve, witches and demous are abroad. Every man most attend the midnight service 
and hold a lighted waz candle. Afterwards, if what is left of the candle is lighted during 
a thunderstorm, it will keep the fiend lightning from striking the house.” In London, on 
Midsommer Eve (Jone 24th), andon the Eve of St, Peter and St, Paul (June 28th), every 
man's door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, St, John's wort, orpin, white lilies and the 
like ornaments with flower garlands. Glass oil-lamps were kept burning all night, covering the 
branches with handreds of lights*! So, among the Circassians, the holy pear-tree is hong 
with candles. At the hottest time of the year the grove of Diana at Nemi, near Rome, 
was lighted by a multitude of torches™ In Rome, before the Church WHS eclipsed by the 
Italian Goverument (1869), an illumination took place when a new Cardinal was appointed.™ 
At the crowning of the Eastern Christian Emperors and at the throning of the Pope, a wisp 
of fax is lighted and burnt before the eyes of the enthroned." At the feast in honour of the 
dedication of the temple by Judas Macabens (B.C. 160), the Jews lighted one candle the first 
day, and one more each day till seven were lighted™ A lamp was always burning in the 
Jewish tabernacle; a lamp still barns in the Synagogue.” The prophetic stones on the 
High Priest's breast-plate were called Urim or Lights.” The undying fire on the altar of 
Solomon’s temple couched likes lion and shone like the sun. Its solid pure and emokeless 
flame consumed alike the wet and the dry.™ In the fore-Christian Jowish catacombs at Rome, 
on each place for a body, is scratched the image of a seven-branched candle-stick.“9 
When an early Christian Church was consecrated twelve candles were lighted. At 
the Japanese lantern feast, lighted lanterns are Jannched on water to ascertain the fate 
of dead friends.“ At the Chinese feast of lanterns, on the fifteenth of the first moon, that 
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is about March, all ate lanterns in front of their houses,” The Chinese bave passed from 
tho stage of scaring the dreaded dead to the stage of pleasing the beloved dead. In Canton, 

doring the yearly festival for the unmarried dead, after dark, boats glide down the river a 
mass of lanterns. In front and at the sides of the lantern boats are small fire boats. In the 
front fireboat a gong ia beaten to attract spirits, In the big lantern boat priests 
chant hymns and throw burning paper clothes and paper money into the river. The paper. 
clothes and paper money are supposed to be refined by firesoas to be useful to the naked craving 
unwed ghosts who floaton the water. Oil lamps in clay vessels are drawn after the lantern 
boat to serve as guides to the spirits.“4 

For more than 300 yoars after Christ, the use of ceremonial candles, torches and lamps in 
Christian Churches was not general. Tertullian ( A. D.205) and Lactantins ( A, D. 303) 
scoff at the use of lights by day. *The early gods,’ they say, ‘need lights’ because being of the 
earth they are in darkness.’ *Let us not base,’ says Gregory of Nazianzen (A. D. 373), ‘ like a 
Greek temple at holy moon.’ The ceremonial use of lights in connection with Christian worship 
is supposed to have begun with the pleciiog of a light on the tombs of martyrs and with the illumi- 
nation of churehes on high days. By the eighth century the blessing of the lamps and candles on 
Easter Eve was a widespreadceremony. Thefont was baptized with lights, and the carly converts, 
after baptism, held a lichted candle. Lights were kindled when the Gospel was read, and lights 
were carried at funerals and hong over graves. Candles and Inmps were also lighted before 
pictores and images, and were presented as a thank-offering on recovering from sickness,“ 
Other early fire rites were forbidden, In A. D. 680, a council penalized the kindling and the ~ 
leaping over fires in front of workshops and houses at the time of new moon,“ , 

Few people have shewn a more marked trust in light aa a guardian against evil spirits 
than the Mexicans. Thechief Mexican dread is the great day at the end of the cycle of fifty-two 
years, when the aun niay rise no more, and man may be left a helpless prey to evil spirits. To 
prevent man’s rnin, the only hope of the Mexican priesthood was by raising a new light or fire 
to scatter the evil inflaences that might prevent the sun from rising. To raise a new fire on the 
evening before the dreaded day, the gods, that is, the priests in the garments of the gods, leaving 
their shrines and temples, marched forth toa hill-top, And, when the kindly influences of the 
Pleiadea were at their strongest, on an altar on the hill-top, the chief priest slew a human victim 
aid on a wooden shield fastened to the victim's chest kindled fire by rubbing. From the New 
Fire a great pyre, on which the victim was laid, was kindled, and from the pyre-flame torches 
were Eghted, and the New Fire was borne speedily by special runners over the whole land. The 
dawn and the sunrise of the next morning shewed that the virtue of the guardian light had 
prevailed. The gods marched back to their shrines, the temples were cleansed, the people 
dressed in festive garmeuts, Light had routed cvil and saved Mexico from rain.“ 

The above examples illustrate the working of two leading religious Inws; that the 
Guardian is the squared flend, and that the Guardian needs guarding. Though so great 
a guardian, light, like fire, has failed to free itself from ita early abadow, the fiend-clemcnt, 
Lnown to the Hindus os the hideous iron-tusked Kravyid,“ that underlies its guardian nature, 
To the Egyptian fire was a wild beast.” The Hindu and the Shin agree that the blaze of cam- 
phor and the flare of torches are required to scare the twilight fire-fiends. To the Hindn the 
morning san is Vishou the preserver, but the midday sun, the terror that walketh at noon-tide, 
is Mabadév the destroyer, So the lesser lights that inlay the floor of heaven, thongh grouped 
by faith into guardian shapes, shoot baneful glances at maukind which have to be soothed by 
the star which rules the moment of each man’s birth. With the Greeks and Homans, 





‘3 Kidd's China, p, 902. 64 Mra, Gray's Fourteen Montha ia Canton, p, 212. 

« Smith's Christian Antiquities, pp, 998-098, 

‘© Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II, p. 620; Monenare Conway's Demonology and Pevil-Lore, Vol. I. p. 67. 
Mayer's Meziro, p, 129, “© Wilkin'’s Hindu Mythology, p. 23. 

Wilkinson's Egyplians, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p. 463, 
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St. Elmo's or St. Erasmus’ fire, tha electric fire balls that settle on tpi siggitephd a storm, 
were the genial goardinns Castor and Pollox. Lightning, on the other hand, was a fiend 
defiliog what it struck, to be driven away in classic fashion by a hiss or in early Christian 
fashion by the sign of the cross, by prayer, and by the sprinkling of holy water. Under this 
application of the principle of Dualiam lies the great law of religious ree the guardian 
is the squared-tiend, a phase of early belief which is alive and orthodox in the Defenders of 
the Faith, Tatelary Demons, or Guardian-Fiends who play so leading a part in Tibet Buddhism,*! 
Again, the above examples illustrate the law, the Guardian needs guarding, The position and 
surroundings of the Guardian, well housed, tended with care, treated with honour, make the 
Guardian a apecially tempting lodging for the hosts of unhoused wandering spirits. So, when 
the Chinaman, and also the Tibetan Lima, has prepared all parts of the image with elaborate 
eare and ritual, when the sculpture is completed, he has an anzious formula to prevent the 
entrance of a wicked spirit into the sacred image“? By the use of the spirit-scares, spirit-traps, 
spirit-scapes, and spirit-prisons, known as ritual and decoration, priests and worshippera do 
much to guard the Guardian from the trespass of unclean lodgers. However complete the 
theory, however sleepless the practice, these precautions cannot fail to fall short of perfection. 
In annoyance at intrusion, it may be stained by the spirit of the intruders, like the sun shorn 
of his beams ot the close of day and at the opening of winter, like the Leader whose guardian 
foree ebba till it is lost in death, the Guardian ceases to guard. So, when the sins of the 
Hobrews were forgiven, that is, when the haunting evil spirits were seared, the High-priest's 
breast jewels shone bright. When the sins were not forgiven, that is, when the sir remained 
heavy with evil influences, the gems became black.“ From the recurring dangers of seasonal 
fiend-swarms, from the sudden blow of the plague demon, a young freak ontarnished Guardinu 
canalone save man, The necessity of a new or a renewed Guardian explains the practice, 
perhaps even the name, of the Celtic and German Need Fire: it explains the fire kindled 
through a crystal ball at the Eleasinian mysteries ;“ it explains the Catholic flint-lighting at 
Easter, and the Catholic blessing of candlea: it explains the Mexican and Peruvian re-birth 
of the sun. The early experience that, through failure of his guardera to goard him, the 
Gaoardian spirit dwindles and dulls through the housing of evil influences is recorded in the 
magical phase of early religion, According to Reginald Scott, the success of the ceremonial 
use of fire by the Middle-Age European exorciat was made doubtful by the chance that evil 
influences had taken their abode in the guardian fire. Before using fire, says Scott, let 
the exorcist repeat these worda: “By Him that created heaven and’ earth and is God and 
Lord of all I exorcise and sanctify thee, thou creature of Fire that immediately thon banish 
every phantom from thee." The belief, that the aged out-of-date guardian not only ceases to 
guard but becomes « fiend-home, is shewn in Herrick’s Ceremony on Candlemas Eve:— 
“ Down with the rosemary and a0 
Down with the bays and mistletoe, 
Down with the holly ivy all 
Whorewith ye dressed the Christmas hall, 
That so the soperstitioas fod 
No one least branch there left behind : 
For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maida, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see," 
® Potter's Antiquities, Val, I. pp. 362-334: VoL II. p. 172; Smith's CArisian Antiquities, p. 002. 
 Waddell's Buddhism in ' Tibet,” pp. 363-363, Besides, in Tibet, the idea, that the guardian is the squared fiend, 
is familiar in the Indian Dorgh and Hive and in the Greek guardian-fury of the Mednsa, Even the Mother, the 
tenderest of guardians, js pestilence among Hindus and madness among Eomans and English: “‘ How this Mother 
ewells op towarde my heart." King fear, Act IL. Scene IV. 
1 Emerson's Masks, Heals ond Paces, p. 134; Schlagintweit's Buddhism in Titel, p. 204. 
© Emanvel's Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 23. . ™ Op, cil. p. B. 
@ Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 450, Compare the Christian exorciam of water, salt, and oil 
before their use in ascred offices. Smith's Christian Anitquilies, p. 6353, Details of the kindling of Need Fire in 
Beotland, as late as 1810, to stay murrain are give in Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 64, ®@ Horno’s Hesperides, p. 20. 
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Like the re- birth in the Need Fire and in the Flint-spark, like the Mexican and Peruvian renewal 
of the youth of the Sun at the close of his span of fifty-two years, the Dalai Lima, for the good 
of man, sacrifices his yearning for absorption, and, by certain signs, shews in the body of what 
babe be has been pleased to endure the penalty of re-birth. So the Guardian spirit of the 
dying king passes either into the king's son, or, through some sacramental channel, entera the 
body of the chosen successor. The king is dead; long live the king: the Guardian is dead; 
the Guardian lives, 
(To be continued.) 





FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.9. 
No, 40. — Ebhya the Learned Fool (a Noodle Story). 

Ty the town of Minimadurai, in the Pindiyan country, there lived a young Brahman, 
named Ebhya, who was a fool. He was married toa girl in Madura. Ebhya was a learned 
man, as ke thought, in his own way, and like Sakira, in Sddraka’s play, conld always quote 
Sanskrit verses and rules, as authority for all his actions. He wished to see his wife, He 
therefore started for Madara. On his way, he saw the dead body of an ass lying neglected in 
the Way. | 

What,” thonght he, ‘this was a living being. Ithad no friendsin this world. There is 
no one now to bury it or cremate it, and it is, therefore, lying thus neglected in the dead stage 
of its existence. If 1do now the meritorious action of cremating this dead ass I obtain the 
boon of having performed esvamédha (horse-sacrifice), For does not the sage say :— 

Andthaprétasaishdram atvamédhaphalank bhavéd. 


The cremating of an ownerless dead body ia equal to the performance of a horse- 


Why should Inot thus in an easy way obtain that? Whathave Ito do here? It is not 
much, Fuel is easily obtained in the jungle. I have only to carry the dead ass to a good 
distance in the jungle, away from the common path," 

Thus thinking, Ebhya lifted up the dead animal ond essnyed to carry it into the jangle 
He struggled hard. It was a very heavy weight. Bot then, how could merit be obtained 
without exertion and trouble? Alas, the weight waa more than his strength could bear, and 
he did not know what todo, The merit, however, must be obtained, for he had fonnd out the 
easiest way of attaining it. A horse-sacrifice isa very costly thing which only monarchs may 
attempt; whereas without any such cost, and by merely collecting the fuel necessary in the 
wood, and by cremating a dead ass he could now attain that merit. 

The wisdom of Ebhya was never at fault, and he atonce found means for getting out of hia 
new difficulty. The utterance of the sages that the head isthe important member of the animal- 
body rushed into his mind ; — 

Sarvarya gdfrasya diroh pradhdnam. 
The head is the chief of all parts of the body. 

He praised his memory and his ready wit, and at once with a small knife he severed the 
head of the dead oss from ite tronk, And having now secured the head he proceeded.on his 
way to reach a spot in the jungle where the cremation could take place without nuisance to 
travellers. But for this he had a long way togoand the severed head became a repulsive thing 


to carry. Hat the undertaking was nevertheless not to be given up. So he quoted to himself 
another saying and it ran thus : — 
The eye is the chief of all the senses. 

Under this rule, Ebhya laid down the head and pulled out its two eyes only, and proceeded 
on his journey. Soon he reached a lonely part of the wood, where he cremated the oyos of the 
ass with all the formalities of a funeral rite. Thus by an easy way and at no cost but that of a 
few dried sticks, which the woods sopplied him with, he obtained the. merit of n horse-sacrifice, 

According to the Hindu rales, a person who has performed a fancral rite is affected with 
pollution for ten days, So Ebhya, withont any mark on his forehead and with his locks 
untied, and with other marks of mourning, entered his father-in-law’s house jost at evening 
time. The first relation he met waa his mother-in-law in the court-yard of the house, She wag 
just finishing her evening bath in that part of the house, as she did not expect any body then, 
and had by mistake left the outer door ajar instead of bolting it. Ebhya ran up suddenly to 
where she was bathing, and falling on the ground paid his respects to hor according to the 
Hinda way of the xamaskira, for does not the rule say — 

Drishfamdiram samaskuryd! évasrish svasuram fea cha. 
Worship your mother-in-law and your father-in-law soon as you see them. 

Under this anthority the son-in-law did his duty. He did not care for the occasion, time, 
and place, The strict rules were to him venerable authorities, and he rigidly observed them, 
His agitated mother-in-law first took him to be an impolite young man, and then toned 
down her opinion at the stupidity which she soon discovered in him, Thus, with this introduc. 

After thus paying his respects to his wife's mother, Ebbya went to a big hay-stack in the 
middle of the court-yard, and, mounting it, sat on the top of it, for he had heard the rule that 
people on elevated places are always respected :— 

Uchchaih athinéshu pajyanié. 
They worship those placed on high. 

So to extract respect he chose that spot. His brothers-in-law, for he had three soch 
relations, soon returned home, and their mother directed their attention to her son-in-law on 
the top of the hay-stack. 

“Our namaskdras (respects) to you, O son-in-law? When did you come down! Why 
do you sit there? Descend, please," said they, and after thus receiving the respect he thonght 
duehecamedown. Buthe did not mingle with the company. He stole up toa corner of 

“Why do you thus stand aloof? Come near, please,” said the brothers-in-law. 

“Tam polluted,” was the reply, and this was given out with all the ancerity of a mourner 
with low voice and dejected face. Not wishing to extract the cause of the mourning from his 
own mouth, the brothers-in-law went in andasked their mother whether she knew anything about 
it, She was not able to enlighten them, but gave them enough of information to make them all 
suspect that something was wrong with the brain of herson-in-law. The brothers, not believing 
his statement entirely, approached Ebhys, andasked him to be more plain. Ebhya then narrated 
the details of his journey. Bat, as it was his first visit they did not like to displease him, So 
they mildly tried to convince him of his foolishness, and though he waa beyond conviction 
he went through the formality of mingling with his wife's relations, Grand preparations were 
then made in the house to feed the newly arrived guest. 

“Js there anything that you specially like which we should order to be cooked?” asked 
the brothers. 
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. Nothing,” said Sis: “but I wish all vegetables to be flavoured with castor oil, for 
Dhanvantri—the master of medicine — has said that castor oil is the destroyer of wind — 
frendatailan vdlaghnam,” 


The dinner time approached. Scented oil to rab on the body and Inkewarm water to 
hathe in wero placed in the conrt-yard, and according to the Hindu custom Ebhya was 
requested to undergo this happy bath (maigalasndna), and prepare himself for the meal. 
Hefural would havs been regarded asextremely impolite, so Ebhya bathed and had the scented oil 
rubbed over his body. Now the rule rans :—"*oraedhdéhimukhini andénam — bathe facing the 
current,” and how was this to be done in a court-yard with all the water available stored up 
ina big vessel? Bat Ebhya would not give up his rules; so he upset the vessel, and Fonning 
to the end of the yard, where the water would find its outlet, laid himself down on the ground 
to let it pass over his body. The rothers who witnessed this mad act did not understand 
him for a moment. They were stupified by these unprecedented actions, But oa they had 
contracted relationship with Ebhya, they merely mildly rebuked him, and gave him fresh water 
to buthe in, 


At last even the dinner was over and then, at bed-time, his beautiful young wife for the first 
time was sunt into his room, Now the saying is — “ dAdryd riipavatt satruh —a beautiful wife 
isanenemy.” Ebhya saw she waa very beantifol, and at once concluded that a beantiful wife 
must always bean enemy. He looked round him and found  amall iron wire with which lampa 
are trimmed up. He took hold of it and making his wife sit by him he thrust it inte one of 
her eyes. The pain was more than she could bear, She raised acry and her brothers, suspect- 
ing something serious, ran up to the door, which was bolted inside. They knocked, but Ebhya 
would not open it. He was not going to stop there. He took up the light and gazed at her 
writhing in pain. 

“You are no more beautiful. You are no more my enemy. You are my good friend and 
chaste wife from this moment," said Ebhya, 7 

“Open the door for God's sake,” roared the brothers, but Ebhya had not completed his 
idiotic proceedings. He surveyed his wife a second time. She hed still one eye. The saying is 
“ «kakashi kulandsini — the one-eyed woman is a destroyer of the family ;" so Ebbyn put ont 
the remaining eye also. The doors were now rooted out by force, and the wretched blind 
girl diz Pred. 

“ What hast thon done, thou scoundrel, thou idiot, thon ass?" roared all the people. 
Ebbya in his own cool way quoted anthorities for his actions. They thrashed him from head 
to foot. comet 

“Tam lord of my own wife, and who are you to beat me P™ said Ebhya in reprimand. 


“Come out, you fool, we will take yon to the king,” cried they, And Ebhya, not giving 
up bis own rights, said : — | 

“ Very well, proceed ; let us go to the king himself, and let me see whether he will deny 
the rights of a husband over his wife.” 


Thus they all went that very night to the palace. Everything in the streets, even every 
dog, was sound asleep. The palace and the harem wag reached, and the crowd stopped outside: 
bat Ebhya went on undaunted, for he was a fool, and he had no fear of the consequences 
of his actions, The swiftness with which he proceeded made it impossible for the guards to 
oppoee him without disturbance, and a disturbance in the harem premises was dreaded. The 
king, if disturbed in his rest, would come down heavily upon the disturbers, So Ebhya, 
unarrested, entered the very inner rooms of the palace, The queen was sitting there in silence, 
and with his royal head on her right thigh the monarch was sleeping soundly. Even the air 
feared to blow hard there, for such was the dread the king inspired. Silence reigned, Ebhys, 















ited, placed his head on the 
opposite to that of the king, fell 
thos disturbed her lord in his sleep she would verily lose her head, But the monarch's sleep 


was soon disturbed; our hero waa a 


strange spectacle met his sight, A 


ba9 


queen's left thigh, and, stretching his body in a direction 
asleep. What could the poor queen do? If she spoke and 


great snorer. The king rose up in a great fury, and i 
man asleep on the king's own bed with his head in the 


queen's lap! He gave a push to the impertinent head, and Ebhya rose up. 


“How came you to dare this impertinence ?” 
which had collected, caused the king to go outside. He 


long story, and the crowd of people, 
now grasped the whole position, 


“ But what made you sleep in that posture ?’’ 


asked the king. Ebhya came out with his 


roared the king. Undaunted, Ebhya 


replied: —“‘Yathd rijd tathé prajéh:—as is the monarch so are the subjects.’ You slept in 
that posture, and sol did under the authority of that role." 


The monarch’s anger was changed into laughter, 
idiot, who was so ready with his misapplied quotations, 


Even the fierce king pitied the helpless 
And thus ends the story. 





TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS. 

I. Iv it rains continuously for three or four 
days and the female members of a Telugu family 
are thereby prevented from leaving the house for 
marketing, a small female child is sent out naked 
into the rain with a burning piece of wood in her 
hand, which she has to shew tothe rain. The 
rain is then supposed to cease. 

2, If a man suffers persistently from inter- 
mittent faver for a long while which he cannot 
shake off, he must hug a bald-headed Brahman 
widow at the first streak of daylight. He is then 
cured. 

3. If a man suffers from ophthalmia, he 
should watch the reflection of bis face in a pot 
full of oil belonging to an oil-seller, if he wishes to 
be cured, 

The repeated failure of these specifics has had 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





4. Emaciation follows the touch of the house. 
broom, while used in aweeping out the house, so 
in Teluga houses every body is asked to keep out 





| of the way of the broom while the house is being 


swept out. 

5. If it rains steadily for three or four days, 
a man throws a piece of steel at the god of the 
rain to make him kindly disposed and stop the 

6. “Never spit on ordure: it will give you 


| Sore throat,” say the Telugus, 


7. If puppy runs between the legs of a 
child, it will suffer from dog-worms (kakku 
 nattala), 

Such superstitions must and do constantly fail, 


but they are as popular as ever all the same. 


M. N. VENeETswanmt. 


no effect on their universal popularity, | Nagpur, C. P. 
EE acne ed 
BOOE-NOTICES, 


Apastamblyadhermastiram, Aphoriams on the Sacred 
Lawof the Hindus, by Apastamba, ed. by Dr. G- 
Bouter, 0.1. E., 2nd edition, revised. 2 parts, 
Bomb, 1692, 14. 

Tue first edition of the present work, published 
in 1868 and 1871, was an editio princeps, and has 


ship in one of its most important branches, the | 


Dharmaidstra, Apastamba's Dharmasttra be- 


originated in the Brahmanical echoola of India, 
position of Apastamba’s manual of law among 






other works of its own class, and among the other 
| Writings attributed to the same author, its age 
and origin, style and language, have been amply 
discussed by Prof. Babler in the introduction to 
his translation of Apastamba, in the second volume 
of the Sacred Books of the East. I may confine 
my remarks, therefore, to the main features of the 
Present new edition of the Sanskrit onginal of 
| Apastamba’s law bock and the commentary on it, 

The “ Critical Introduction,” which is at least 
five times as extensive as it had been in the 
tion, both as regards the work of Apastamba 


560 


A. D. 1450-1500 are convincing. The queation 
of the Padamaijeri, who is quoted by Siyana, 
answered in the affirmative by Anfrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogorum, s. 0. Haradatta, and the 


which is given in the same work (see p. 104 in | | 
Gough's transl), rendera it extremely probable 


writings of Haradatta who must have lived, con- 
sequently, about 1300 A, D. Lor 
which may be collected from Eggeling's Catalogue 
of the Legal MSS. in the India Office Library 
tends to confirm this view. Thus he ia quoted in 
the Prayogapdrijdta, Vidhdnapdrijdta, Vtramitro- 





of the 
which was composed in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, has already been brought out 
by Prof. Biihler. Nearly all the other works! alo 
Prayogapdrijdta, in which Haradatta’s com- 
mentary on the Apastambasitra is distinctly 
referred to (Catalogue of the T. O., 3, 416). 
Though Dr. Burnell has certainly gone too far in 
muking of Nrsithha an author of the twelfth 
century (Tanjore Cat,, 131), he cannot be placed 
much later than about 1400 A. D., as an old MS, 
of his work is dated Sass. 1495; it is true that he 


refers to the Pardéaravydikhyd of Midhava, who 


fourished in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The early MS. in question has been 
noticed in R. Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue, p. 499. 
The fact that Haradatta is mentioned by an 
author of the early part of the fifteenth century 
strengthens the supposition that his writings were 
hot unknown to the most eminent writer of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 


The early date and high standing of Haradatta 
tends to justify the method observed in the present 
edition, as indeed in the former one, of giving the 
text of Apastambe’s Siitras as established by 
Haradatta. This method precludes the conjectural 
emendation of many ungrammatical forms and 
phrases, tempting as it may seem to substitute 


grammatically correct forms for the “ medley of | 


Vedic, clagsion) and Prikrtic forms "in the present 


work. 


except Nrsithha's | 








glad to obtain the valuable evidence regarding i 


which he has collected from the quotations con- 





amounts to thirteen. In the editor's pedigree of 
to reproduce, as closely as possible, the text settled 
own Dharmasiltra for those of Apastamba's 


as may be gathered from the above-mentioned 
rarietas lectionis at the end of the volume under 


notice. 
Owing to the new materials weed and new prin- 


| ciples adopted in preparing the present edition, it 


differsin many places from ita predecessor. Moat 
of these alterations, however, are important in 
point of language only, and consist cither of the 
substitution of obsolete and ungrammatical forme 
for ordinary ones, or of corrections, a certain 
portion of the latter having been firat proposed 
conjecturally by Dr. Bibtlingk in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. 1t may not be out of 
place here to advert to a valuable easay published 
by Dr. Winternitz in the Memoirs of the Vienna 
Academy for 1892 on Indian Marriage Ceremonies 
in which the language of Apastamba’s (rhyasdtra 
has been discussed very carefully, the results 


_agreemg with those arrived at by Prof. Biihler 
for the Dharmasiltra, | . 


The second volume of the work under notice, 
like the first, is not a mere reprint of the previous 
Haradatta’s commentary having suggested » good 
many alterations, additions, and omissions. An. 
other mew feature of the same volume is the 
complete Index Verborum by Dr. Th. Bloch. an 
able and learned pupil of Profs, Windisch and 
Biihler. 

J. JoLur. 


1 The date of the Qorismiirucva is uncertain. 
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ON A RECENT ATTEMPT, BY JACOBI AND TILAK, TO DETERMINE ON 
ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE THE DATE OF THE EARLIEST 
VEDIC PERIOD AS 4000 B.C; 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY, OF YALE UNIVERSIT r, NEW HAVEN,! 
A’ a meeting of the [American Oriental] Society nearly nine years ago (October 1885), 








I criticised and condemned Ludwig's attempt to fix the date of the Rig-Véda by 
alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, Bergaigne, passed the same judgment 
upon itat nearly the same time (Journ Anat, 1886), Although the two criticiams provoked 
from Ludwig a violent and most uncourteous retort (see his Rig-Féda, Vol, VI. p. x.),? bis 
argament appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone it merited, 


Within the past year, o similar attempt has been made, independently of one another, by 
two acholnrs, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in the Festgruss an Roth, 1893, pp. 68-74) 
and one Hindn (Bal Gangidhar Tilak, The Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, 
Bombay, 1893, pp. ix., 229, lémo.), working along the same general line, and coming to an 
accordant conclusion : namely, that the oldest period called Vedic goas back to or into the 
fifth millennium before Christ —an antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian 
civilization, and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamisalso. This isa start- 
ling novelty; os such, however, we have no right to reject it offland; but we are justified in 
demanding pretty distinct and unequivocal evidence in its favor, before we yield it our 
credence. 

The goneral argument may be very briefly stated thus: The Hindus (as also the 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodine of 27 (or 28) asterisms, rodely mark- 
ing the successive days of the moon's circuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the 
Hindu science of astronomy, under Greek inflacnce and instruction, in the first conturies of our 
era, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with Advini (in the head of Aries), for the 
acknowledged reason that that group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time, But earlier; 
in the Brdimanas, etc., the series always began with Krittika (Pleiades), presumably because, 
owing tothe precession, that group had been nearest to the equinox: and this was the case 
some two thousand and more years before Christ. Some two thonsand and more years yet 
earlier, the equinox was near to Mrigagiras, or the head of Orion; if, therefore, it can be made 
toappear that the Hindus once began their asterismal system with Mrigadiras, and because of the 
latter's coincidence with the equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than 
four thousand years before Christ. Brot the same sum can be worked in terms of months. The 
Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidereally, each from the asterism in or adjacent to* 
which the moon is full in the given month: bot the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices d 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when Adyini (Aries) was at 
the equinox than when Krittiki (Pleindes) was there, and about two months earlier than 
when Mrigatiras (Orion) was there; and if it can be shewn that the year always commence 
with o fixed season, and has twice changed its initial month, Mrigasiras (Orion) will thus also 
be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or remembered period in Hindu 





1 [I bare printed this article from the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for March, 1804, with the 
fall approval of Dr. Babler because of the articles already published in thin Journal on these subjects. I have 
done so that scholars in India, who may not otherwise hear of them, may be in possession of this great Orion- 
talist's views of these questions, though stated with his characteristic vigor and disregard of the foolings of 

thers. — Ep.) 

® His language is a follows: “ Anything more completely the opposite (Widerrpil) af criticiam than the judgment 
which oar, in all points well-considered, discussion of the eubject bas met with at the hands of Whitney and Bergaigne 
is not to be conceived. It [the discussion ] is refuted in no single point ; the judges do not staod upon the ground of 
eriticiom, but opon that of personal and wholly unjustified opposition.” Perhaps nothing different from this waa to be 
expected from one who coald propose such a theory: finding nothing tossy im ite defeoce, he was obliged to abuse 
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history. And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our 
two anthors attempt to demonstrate, | 

Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Rig-Féda the beginning of the year to be 
determined by that of the rainy season, And first he quotes a verse from the homorous hymn 
to the frogs, R.-V. vii. 103, 9, usnally rendered thus: “they keep the divine ordering of the 
twelve-fold one (i. ¢., of the year); those fellows do not infringe the season, when in the year 
the carly rain has come” : that is to sny, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. Jacobi objects that dvadasa, 
rendered “ twelve-fold,” means strictly “twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more 
natural sense; and he translates: “they keep the divine ordinance; those fellows do not infringe 
the season of the twelfth [month] ; ” inferring that then the downright rains mark the first 
month of the new year. But deddaid doea not in fact mean “ twelfth’ any more naturally 
than “twelve-fold;” its ordinal value, though commoner, especially in later time, is not one 
whit more original and proper than the other, or than yet others ; and the proposed change, 
partly as agreeing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no im prove- 
ment, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year can be drawn 
from it with any fair degree of confidence, This first datum, then, is too indefinite and doubt. 
ful to be worth anything. 

Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very late sfry¢-hymn in the 
tenth book (x, 85), where, for the sole and only time in the Ri7-Vida, mention appears to be 
made of two out of the series of asteriama, the Atharva-Vida being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the verse reads thus: “The 
bridal-car (vahatd) of Siryi hath gone forth, which Savitar sent off ; in the Magha’s (R,-V, 
Aghii’s) are slain the kine (i, ¢., apparently for the wedding-feast); in the Phalgunf's (R.-V. 
Arjuni's) is the carrying-off (R.-V, carrying-about: viviéha ‘carrying-off’ is the regular name for 
wedding).” The Maghi's and the Phalguni's are successive asterisms, in Leo, Maghi being 
the Sickle, with « Leonis, Regulus, as principal star; and the Phalguni's (reckoned as two 
asterisms, “‘ former " and “ latter " Phalgunt's) are the square in the Lion's tail, or 8, é, a, and 
93 Leonis, Now, aa Prof. Jacobi points ont, the transfer of the sun-bride to a new home 
would seem plausibly interpretable as the change of the aun from the old year to a new one; 
and hence the beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the summer solstice, 
would be with the sun in the Phalgunt's ; and this would imply the vernal equinox at 
Mrigaésiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. C, or earlier, 

There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. But it is also besat 
with many difficulties. The whole myth in question is a strange and problematic one. That 
the moon should be viewed as the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for 
“moon” are masculine ) visita in succession on his round of the sky, is natural enongh; but 
that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the nonce (stiryd instead of sirya), while 
always masculine else, shonld be the moon's bride, is very startling; nor indeed, is it anywhere 
distinctly stated that the moon (soma) is the bridegroom, though this is inferable with tolerable 
confidence from intimations given. Sdryd is repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (va. 12d) 
to her husband (and only vs, 38 to be “carried about:” but for Agni, not Soma), or to go 
(vs. 10d) to her house ; while any people who had gone so far in observation of the heavens as 
to establish a syatem of asterismg, and to determine the position of the sun in it ata given time 
(no easy matter, bub one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen that 
it is the moon who “ goes forth” in the zodiac to the aun. The astronomical pozzle-headed- 
ness involved in the myth is hardly reconcilable with the accuracy which should make ita 
details reliable data for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in Maghé; then if the 
wedding-train starts when sun and moon are together in the Phalguof's, which would be ten 
to fifteen days later, how do we know that they donot goand settle down in some other asterism, 
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further on? And are we to suppose that the couple move and start their new life in tho 
rains? That is certainly the least auspicious time for such an undertaking, and no safe model 
for the earthly weddings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, there 
is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions. , 


Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Prof, Jacobi's next plea, which is 
derived from the prescriptions of the Grihya-Sotras as to the time when a Vedic student is ta 
be received by his teacher, and to commence study. Sinkbayana sets this at the season when 
the plants appear: that is tosny,at the beginning of the rains; and it is pointed out that the 
Buddnists also fix their season of study and Preaching in the same part of the year, But. 
Piraskara puts the initiation of the student at the full moon of the month Srivaga, which 
(Sravaga being A,¢,y Aquile) would have been first month of the rains in the second millen- 
nium before Christ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, in the month Bhidrapada, which 
would have occupied the same position more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal 
equinoz was at Orion, The author further points out that the Rimdyana (a comparatively very 
late authority) designates Bhidrapada as the month for devoting one's self to sacred stud y; and 
that the Joins (whom one would think likely to be quite independent of Brahmanic tradition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Prof. Jacobi takes to be the 
fact that “the rainy months, during which all out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natarnl 
time of study ;" and then he makes the momentous assimption that the designations of 
Srivaga and Bhidrapads can be due only to traditions from older periods, when those 
months began the rainy season respectively. On this point cautious critica will be little likely 
to ugree with him. If the systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began aa early as 
4000 B. C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to the in-doors 
rainy season, we should expect te find it attached thronghout to the season, and not to the month, 
and especially in the case of the Jains: that these also abandoned the rains is ove indication 
that the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox Vedio student did not 
go to school for a limited time in each year, but for a series of years of uninterrupted labour ; 
and on what date the beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or other convenience — or to tho 
caprice of schools, which might seek after something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute 
the smallest value to this part of our author's argumentation, 


Weare nextreferred by him to the connection established by several of the Bribmanas 
between the Phalguni’s (5, 4, etc, Leonis) and the beginning and end of thea year. The 
Fiaittiriya-Sabhitd (vi. 4, 8) and the Panchaviisa-Brihimana (¥. 9, 8) any simply that “the 
fall-moon in Phalguni is the mouth (mutha, i. «., ‘beginning ") of the year;" this would imply 
a position of the sun near the western of the two Bhidrapada's (@ Pegasi, etc.), and determine 
the Phalguus month, beginning 14 days earlier, as first month. The Adushifaki-Hrdimana 
(¥, 1) makes an almost identical statement, but adds to it the following : “the latter (eastern) 
Phalgu's are the month, the former (western) are the tail: and the Tiittiriya-Bréhmana 
(i, 6, 2°) virtually comments on this, saying that “the former Phalgunt's are the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalguois are the first night of the year." The Natepatha- 
Briihmasa (vi. 2, 2, 18) puts it still a little differently: “ the full moon of Phalgunl is the first 
night of the year — namely, the latter one; the former one is the Inst [night].” All this, it 
seems, can only mean that, of two successive (nearly) fall-moon nights in Phalguni, the former, 
when the moon is nearer the former Phaljuni, is the last night of one year, and the other the 
first night of the next year; and the only conclusion to be properly drawn from it is that the 
fail-moon of the month Philguna divides the two years. But Prof, Jacobi, by = procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two parts of the statement as if they were two 
separate and independent statements, inferring from the one that Philguna was recognized by 
the Bradimanas as a first month, and from the other that the summer solstice was determined by 
them to lie between the former and latter Phalguni's — as if the sun in the Phalgunf's entered 
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into the question at all, and as if the Ardhmanas ever made any pretence to such astronomical 
exactness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colure between the former and 
the latter Phalgant’s! What they have really done is bad and blandering enough, bat quite 
of a piece with their general treatment of matters involving astronomical observation, For it 
is Beriseless to talk, in connection with the fall moon in Philguna, of a year-limit between the 
two Phalgunls; if the definition would fit the cirenmstances in a given year, jt could not 
possibly do so in the year following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in encces- 
sion, All that we huve any right to infer from these Brithinana passages is that they recognize 
# reckoning of the year (among others) that makes it begin in Philguna; and this might be 
for one of & grent many reasons besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
foor thousaod years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from varying beginnings of 
the year, in one and another and anbther month, seem to me helplessly weak supports for any 
important theory, With their customary looseness in regard to snch matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons (rit#) in the year; and there was no con- 
trolling reason why any of these might not have been given the first place — the vacillating 
relations of the lunar months to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion, Of 
course, any given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month sacrifices, of primary 
importance, would be arranged accordingly. . 





Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dogmatism) to derive » 
little support from the names of the two asterisms which, with the vernal eqninox at Mrigasiras 
(Orion's head), would enclose the autumnal equinox, namely Jyeshtha ‘eldest’ before the. 
equinox, and Mila ‘ root’ after it: the former, he thinks, might designate the “ old" year, and 
the latter be that ont. of which the new series Springs and grows. But how shoald joeshtha, 
‘oldest’ or ‘chief,’ evercome to be so applied? The superlative is plainly and entirely. 
uosuited to the nse; and an asterism does not Suggest a year, but only a month; and the 
asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled rather the “ youngest,” the most 
recent, of its series, If we are to determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful 
etymological grounds (after tho manner of the Urdhmapas), I would repeat my suggestion, 
made in the notes to the Stirya-Siddidnta, that Mala (tail of the Scorpion) is ‘root’ as being 
the lowest or southernmost of the whole seriea; that Jyeshtha (Antares, ete.) is its “oldest” 
branch, while in Visakhi ‘divaricate’ (@ and g Librm) it branches apart toward Sviti 
(Arctorns) and Chitra (Spica); this is at least much more plausible than our author's inter- 
pretation. 


Finally, after claiming that these various evidences “ point onmistakably " (unfriiglich) te 
the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in the oldest ¥V edic period, Prof. Jacobi Foes 
on.a6 follows: “The later Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting in the transfer of 
the initial point to Eyittika {the Pleiades); and this very circumstance gives their determination 
a real significance ; it must have been nearly right at the time of the correction,” 
scons to me to be wanting in due candor; I cannot see that he has any right to make soch a 
statement without at least adding a caveat: “ provided the system of asterism, was really of 
Hindn origin and modification,” or something else equivalent to this. Doubtless he cannot be 
ignorant of the discussions and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at 





ment of all'valne. If the asterismal system were limited to India, there would be mnch lem 
reason for regarding it aa introduced there from abroad —and yet, even in that case, some would 
doubtless have been acute enongh to suspect a foreign origin. Hut it is found (a8 was pointed 
out above) over a large part of Asia ; and the only question is whether it wns brought into 
India or carried out of India, What possible grounds bas Prof. Jacobi for regarding its 
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antiquity for the Veda make no show at all. Other scholars — e:9,, Sédillot — have been as 
confident that the system had ita birth in Arabia, Weber and I, on whatever other points we 
may have been discordant, agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been 
introduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia; nor, I believe. has either of us seen any 
reason for changing his conviction since. And I know of no modern scholar whose opinion is 
of any valne that holds and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Fiy-Viila 
nor in the Brdhmangs, and nothing in the later Snaiskyit literature, tends in any degree to 
give us the impression that the ancient Hindus were observers, recorders, and interpreters of 
astronomical phenomena, Qn the contrary, their treatment of sncli facts (we have already 
seen an instance or two above) shews the same looseness and heedlessness that is characteristic 
of the Hindu genius everywhere in ite relation to objective truths, to successive historical 
occurrences. That no hint of the existence of a planet can be fonnd in the Riy-|¥/a is enough 
by itself to shew that the Hindus of tliat period had not devised an asterismnl system. A late. 
hymn or two, and passages in the Drdhmayas, shew the recognition of a year of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 dars each, beside a system of Innar months, which would give a 

year of only 354 days: what their relation to one another, how their differences were reconcile:l, 
and by what method either reckoning was kept in unison with the true yeur, no one knows, 
The earliest so-called “ Vedic " astronomical manual (vedinga), the Jyotisha, whose frat object, 
seemingly, it onghit | to be to give rules on such points, is mostly filled with unintelligible rubbish, 

and leaves ua quite in the lurch as regards valuable information. And when, not loug after 
the beginning of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece o true ustronomical scicoce, 
the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they at once proceeded to cast it into 
an artificial form, founded on assumed and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation: taking in os part of the data o grossly inaccurate 
determination of the positions of certain selected “ junction-stars" (yogutdrdé) of tho asterisms, 
which positions they called dArwc ‘fixed,’ thus virtually denying the precession. That anch 
observers and reasoners as these shonld have been cayable, some fuur or five thousand years 
before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the position of the 
summer solstice os between @ and § Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausilility. 
Instead of shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrigasiras (Orion's bead) to 
Krittiki (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone probable that they received 
the system from abroad with Krittika at its head, and would probably have retained it: in 
that form until the present day bat for the revolution wrought in theiracience by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krittika to Agvini (Aries), it was for good 
reason, and owing to the change of position of the equinox , but the credit of this belongs 
to the Greeks, and not to the Hindus. 

If Prof. Jacobi's main argument is thus wholly destitute of convincing force, neither 
ean we attribate any greater valne to the supporting evidence which he would fain derive from 
the mention of a polar star (dhruva, lit. ‘ fixed") by the Grihya-Satras, solvly and alone a4 
sumething which a bride is to be taken out and made to look at on the ovening of her wedding- 
day. For such observers, and for such a trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole 
wanid have satisfied both the newly-wedded woman and the exhibitor; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the remote period when « Draconis was 
really very close to the pole, across an interval of two or threo thousand years, during which 


there is no mention of a pole-star, either in Véla or in Brihmana, 


The success of the author of the other work here considered in establishing his kindred 
thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Mr. Tilak is not by profession a student uf 
Indian antiquity, nor of astronomy, bot a lawyer — a pleader and lecturer on law in Poon. 
He was. as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishna's claim in the Bhagara:!- 
(itt; “Lam Margasirsha among the months," ascribing to it an importance and authority 
which, considering the lave date and secondary origin of that episode of the MuAdbidrate, 
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Western scholars would be far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an excellent 
spirit, with much and various learning, and with commendable ingenuity ; it assembles many 
interesting facts, and makes some curious and attractive combinations; but, as appears to me, 
it# arguments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclusions lacking 
in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed to diseuas fully all that the 
author brings forward; nothing more can be attempted here than to excerpt and comment 
upon leading points, in guch a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 


Mr. Tilak's main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the asteriam Mrigahiras 
(lit. ‘deers head") with its surroundings, or the constellation Orion with its neighbours, was 
& great centre of observation and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan anity — and this, not only beeanse of its conspicuons beauty as a con- 
atellation, but also, and principally, for its position close to the vernal equinox inthe &fth 
millennium before Christ: somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior prominence of 
the Great Bear is due in part to its character as constellation, and in part to its place near 
the pole. 

To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a well-managed succession 
of stages. After a general introductory chapter, on which we need not dwell, the second is 
entitled “Sacrifice aliss the Yoar;"* and io it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there ia a close relation between natural periods of time 
and the sacrifices is a matter of course: the morning and evening oblations depend upon the 
day ; the new-moon and fall-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons ; and so, when the round of the year had made 
itself plain, there were established rites to mark its reonrrence. But Mr, Tilak appears to 
hold that the year was fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great asttra (‘ session *) 
or protracted sacrifice that Insts a whole year, Unmindful of the fact that every ceremony of 
more than twelve days is called  sattra, and so that there are suttras of & great variety of 
lengths, even year-sattras for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to sce that they are, all of them, the very superfetation of a 
highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying ordera of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one 
may even say, regulated city life — he views (pp. 13-14) the year-satira as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary aoxiliary to a calendar, “ Without o yearly scitra 
regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the 
time inthe way hedid. . . . The ides of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may 
be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the Aryan race,” 
Then, in order to trace back into the Rig- Véda a recognition of tha two Byanas (‘ courses") or 
halves of the year, the northern and the southern — those, namely, in which the son moves 
respectively northward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the word has both 
varieties of application) on the north andon the south of the equator from equinox to equinox — 
he determines that meaning to belong to the Vedic terms devayi'na and pPttriydea : and this ia and 
utter and palpable mistake; the words have no such value ; devaydna occurs a dozen times, usually 
as adjective with some noun meaning ‘ roads,’ and never signifies anything but the paths that 
go to the gods, or that the gods G0 upon, between their heaven and this world, to which they 
come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshippers; and pitriydna, occurring only once, 
designates in like manner the road travelled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode, 


distances and points in the heavens, had ever been thought of ; everything of the kind that the 
author of Orion thinks to find there is Projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a 
much later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of themselves to vitiate his 
whole argument, 
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The next chapter (IIT) is + eutitled “The Krittikis.” Over its main thesis — namely, 
that in the earlier ‘time the asterismal system began with Krittiké (Pleiades) instead of 
Agvinit (Aries)— we need not linger; that is conceded by everyone, and has been suffi- 
ciontly set forth above: together with, it is believed, its true explanation, The (as concerns 
this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. Tilak barely mentions in 
his Introduction (p. 6 ff.), declining to enter into any discussion of it: and, from his point of 
view, not without reason; for if ho ia in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had a yet 
earlier system oginning with Mrigasiras (Orion), he has demonstrated the Hindu origin, 
in spite of all that has been said and can be said against it. A considerable part of the chapter 
is taken up with a full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two parallel 
passages from the Tuitiriya and the Adushitadi Drddmanas, respecting the times of conse- 
eration for the year-saltra, Four different times are prescribed in succession: the Inst quarter 
in the month Migha, the full-moon of the follawing month Philguna, the full-moon of the next 
succeeding month Chaitra, and four days before the fall-mocn (¢.¢., doubtless, of Chiitra : but some 
native authorities regard Migha as intended: see Weber, Nokshatres, ii, 343); objections are 
raised to the convenience of the firat two, and the others (virtually one) are approved as accept- 
able. If, now, this satfra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the 
year, established in primeval timea on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose of 
keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to the movements of the sun ; 
and if its vishuvant orcentral day (with 180 daya of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, 
and 180 days of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached necessarily to an 

becaase the word vishwrant implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness ; and then if there were no way of explaining the series of alternative beginnings 
excepting by recognizing two of them ag conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions — then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence the epochs, at which they were successively 
established. But all these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the Nakshatras (ii. 341 £f.), quotes and expounds the same Briéimaya passages in full. He 
demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for beginning the year-saftra, out of the Kiushitaki- 
Brdhmana itself and out of the Sitras, So far as any preference  shewn in connection with 
the incidence of the vishuvant-day, it is for the solstice instead of the equinox, And the texts 
which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for 
the choice of one instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from these 
quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in practice, and was allowed, as 
regards the time for commencing the satira, and that the element of astronomical exactness 
did not enter into the caze at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was attached 
to any one of the constantly shifting lonar months? No fixation expressed in such terms could 
ever be accuratetwo years in succession. If there had been among the primitive Indo-Earopeans, 
or among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish auch « rite by a certain sidereal 
position of the sun, there would have been enough to keep it there, withont transference to an 
ever cecillating date. 


The next chapter is called “ Agrahfiyana,"' and is devoted to a learned and ingenious argn- 
ment to prove that, as the word egrahdyaxa means ‘ beginning of the year,’ and is recognized 
as a name for the month Margasiraha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may be freely granted, with- 
out at all implying that the asterism Mrigasiras (Orion's head) was ever first of the asterismal 
series, and for the reason that it lay nearest to the vernal equinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr. Tilak enters as to the relation of agraldyana and ita derivatives, 
agroAdyani, etc., as laid down and defended by varions native lexicographers and grammariana, 
are rather lost upon us, who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use in 
older works than the learned and artificial locubrationg of comparatively modern Hindu 
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savants; that agruhdyana itself designates the asterism M yigasiras, and so proves it to have 
been first asterism of a series beginuing and ending with the year, is by no means to be credited, 
in the absence of any passages exhibiting such use, and against the evidence of all the 
analogies of asterismal nomenclature, : 

In the following chapter, “the Antelope’s Head," we come to the very centre of our 
author's position. By the name antelope's or deer's head | mrigaitras) has been generally nnder- 
the little group of inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant siar 2 in his right shoulder ‘constitutes another, called Ardrd 
(‘wet '): the whole constellation of Orion has been viewed as the antelope (mrigz): and, corre- 
spondingly, the neighbouring Sirius is named mrigavyddha *deer-hunter,’ while the three stars 
of Orion's belt, which point jost in the direction of Sirius, are the “ three-jointed arrow" 
(ishus trikdndd) shot by the bunter, Mrignéiras, as 80 understood, is in itself an insignificant 
group, and we have some reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion's left shoulder, was 
not aclected instead ; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that anything standing 


rate, the identity of this group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by 
the circumstance that it is accepted a5 such in the two. other systems, the Chinese and the 
Arab. Mr. Tilak, however—- under what inducement, it seems difficult to understand — desires 
to change all this, and to turn the entire constellation of Orion into & head, with what we call 
the “ belt’ running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so doing he cuts loose 
altogether from the traditional asterismal aystems, makea up an unacceptable constellation 


with the arrow, as if this had been rifle-builet, All this, thongh our author values it go 
highly as to make his frontispice of it, is to. be summarily rejected. If the Hindus of the 
Srikmana period saw, as they plainly did, a deer (mriga) in Orion, ‘it should be enough for us 
that the asterismal system adopts its head aa one member; the establishment of the deer itself 
might be as much older as there ix evidence to prove it. Mr. Tilak tries to find something 
relating to it in the Rig-Véda, by pointing out that the dragon slain by Indra ia more than 
once spoken of there as a “ wild beast” (mriga: this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra outs off the head of his foe the - 
dragon ; but here, as nearly everywhere that he appeals to the Rig-Féda, his exegesis is faulty ; 
two of his three passages speak of “ splitting "' (bAid) the head, and the other of “ crushing ” 
(sam-pish) it; no entting off is alluded to; and all attempts to find in the earliest Veda 
severed head of a mriga,in whatever sense of ‘the word, are vain. If as he asserts, there 
are Hindus at the present time who point oht the belt of Orion as the asterism Mrizadiras, that 
can be nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three stars another and 
brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of a people who have long been notoriously 
careless as to the real identity of their asterisms, 

Then the author goes on to find in the the Milky Way, near by, the river that separates this 
and the other world, amd in Canis Major and Canis Minor the two dogs that guard it on either 
side, and the two dogs of Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and @aramé, and Cerberns, and 
the dog whom {E.-V, i, 161, 13: see below) the he-goat acensed of waking up the Ribhus — aj} 

_Yery ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature only to adorn and illustrate a thesis Slready 
proved by evidence possessing a quite other degree of preciseness and cogency. Weare taught 
‘to regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-European, the dogs having been 
later lost’ (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) 
by Greek tradition, Thronghont the discussion, the treatment and application of Big-Véda 
passages ia far from being such us’ Western scholarship can approve; and the same js the case 
with the final concinsion of the: chapter, that “the three principal deities in the Hindy 
mythology can be traced to and located in this part of the heavens” — the trio being Vishgu, 
Rudra, and Prajipati, 
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The sixth chapter, “ Orion and his Bolt,” continues the same argument, and with evi- 
dences to which we must take equal exception. dyrahdyana and its derivatives are rain 
brought forward for explanation, and its Iidyana is made out to come probably from ayane, with 
an indifferent A prefixed (for which various supporting facts are adduced, as Ain and inc) anil 
the vowel lengthened ; and thus digrahayant is identified with égrayant, the sacrifice of first fruits 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion, The number of the planets is 
found to be “ fixed at nine " (with anticipation, it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune), since there are nine grahas or * dips’ of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the com- 
mon name of a planet being alao graha). The sacred thread of the Brihmans comes from 
Orion's belt as its Prototype; and the belt, staff, and antelope’s skin of the Brahmanic 
pupil commencing his Vedic study go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter has no 
direct bearing upon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted only as illus- 
trating the degree of the anthor's prepoesession in favor of his theory of the immense import- 
ance of Orion. And the first part of chapter VIL, “Ribhus and Vrishikapi,”’ is of the same 
character. It is suggested that the means — furiyena érohmand (R.-V. v. 46, 6), ‘by the fourth 
prayer — which the sage Atri employed successfully in bringing the eclipsed sun back into 
the sky, was perbaps a quadrant or some similar instrament, Planets are recognized in 
érthaspalt, in éukra and manthin, and in vena, both vena and sukra ( = cypris) being names of 
Venus — and so on. Then the principal part of the chapter is devoted to the disenssion of a 
couple of obscure legends from the Jfig-Vide. At i, 161, 13, we read thus: “ Having slept, re 
Ribhus, ye asked : * Who, O Agohya, hath awakened us?’ The he-goat declares the dog to 
be the awakener; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (i, «,, opened your eyes);” and 
iv. 83, 7, says that the Ribbus slept twelve days as guests with Agohya, If, now (ns has been 
suggested also by others), the Ribhus are the divinities of the season (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, ough by no means with all); and if Agohya, lit. ‘the 
unconcealable one," is the sun: and if the twelve days of recreation are the twelve that 
must be added to the lunar year to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 366 days, 
which neither Vedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions); and if “ina year” (smivateare) 
means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might be if the sleep had been of a year's 
length, but is far less probable, if not impossible, supposing it to have been of twelve days 
only) — then the dog that roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he- 
goat, whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order to recom- 
mence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have been Canis Major (althongh this is 
nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradition, the Hindus, as we saw above, having lost that feature 
of the original Indo-European legend); and this would imply the sun's start upon his yearly 
round from a vernal equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion, at four to five thousand yeara 
before Christ, Doubtless it will be generally held that a conclusion depending on so many 
uncertainties and improbabilities is no conclusion at all, If it were already proved by sonnd 
evidence that the Hindos began their year, at the period named, from an observed equinox at 
that point in the heavens, then the interpretation of the legend offered by our author might be 
Viewed ag an ingenious and somewhat plausible one; bat such an interpretation of such o 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 

As for the Vrishikapi Hymn (£.-V. . 86), the use made of it in the chapter seems utterly 
fancifn] and unwarranted. Of all who have attempted to bring sense ont of that strange and 
obscure passage of the Riy-Féda, no one is less to be congratulated on his success than 
Mr. Tilak, His discussion of it is only to be paralleled with the endeavour to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for examination or criticiam in detail, Mor need 
we spend any words upon the final chapter, “ Conclusions," in which the theories and Btigr- 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added evidences, in their naked 
implausibility. Our own conclusion must be that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that 
hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. 
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THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


A BRIEF account of the progress made in the 


publication of this important work, under the 
editorship of Dr. Hoernle, may interest our 
readers. 


In Vol. XXI. of this Journal, pp, 29 and fol- 
lowing, Dr. Hoernle commenced an interesting 
series of papers dealing with the contents of this 
ancient mannacript. It will be remembered that 


he said :-— 
“Tt consists of not less than five distinct 
portions, 


"The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It 
contains a medical work. * ® #. #1 shall 
designate it by the letter A. | 

“The second portion, to be called B, which 
inmediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms nm sort of collection of 
proverbial saying * * * # 

“The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, 


contains the stary of how a charm against snake- | 


bite waa given by Buddha to Ananda, * # © 8 


“The fourth portion, D, consists of six Waves. | 


Ir * ® © * appears to contain o similar 
collection ef proverbial sayings to the second 
portion, B. 


“The fifth portion, E, which alao consista of | 


five leaves, contains anotner medical treatise ° 
= 


. « #8 


The first part of Dr. Hoernle’s edition appeared | 


in 1893, It included the whole of the fifth portion 
called E above, This is an incomplete medical 


work, — and consists, so far as we have it, of | 


1313 verses, written on five leaves ofthe MS. The 
method of editing this, as well og the other por: 
tions of the M5. is, first to give a transcription of 
the text in Roman characters, with critical foot- 
notes; mext to give the translation, illustrated 
with copious annotations, and finally to give fne- 
simile plates of the MS. accompanied, leaf by 
leaf, with a line for line transcription in the 
Dévanigari character. 


The second part. has appeared i in two fascienli : 
the first published in 1204, and the second in the 


present year. It contains what Dr. Hoernle, in 


1892, called the first portion A, of the MS. I 
eriginally consisted of 33 leaves, but two of these 
(Noa. 20 and 21) are missing, ond two others (the 
16th and 17th) are the mereat frogments. It ia a 
| medical treatise, originally in sixteen chapters, of 
which the two last are wanting. It differs from 
Part 1.,in being a series of prescriptions for rarious 
diseases, while the former partakea more of the 
nature of a maferia medica, and describes the 
nature and effecte of various drags. From the 
intrxiuctory versea we learn that the work is” 


¢alled the Nivanttaka, and that the contents are 


aa follows : — 


paarcien’ I. — Formulas for powders. 

the auch oa a 
of clarified butter. 

' iL — a » Medicated oils, 
» iAV.— ~ Wiasalisoces Foreknlia’ 

« V.— Formulas for enemas. . 

re 


thi _— ." 


tue — af Fr tonics, nie & 
we Vile » grnels, 

+ Vir. ie Hi ar aphrodisiacs. 

i] Ix. — un re collyriume. : 

ea bn — + - hair-washes. hake 


nF a aul, a The modes of teing chebuliemy- 


- robalan. 
bP XII. = ee 7 bitumen. 
oo SLIT — te = plumbago- 
root. 
» ALY, — The treatment of childvon. 
» AV. — - » barren women, 
» aVI.— uf » Towen whe 
hare children 


It will be seen that out of a total of fifty-one 
leaves, thirty-siz have been disposed of in these. 
three fosciculi, and we may congratnlate the 
Editor on his coming within sight of the comple- 
tion of his task, 


This is not the time for criticizing the way in 
which this task ia being accomplished, nor waa it 
our purpose, in undertaking this note,to do so. 
But we cannot conclude without expressing our 
admiration at the learning and perapicuity exhi- 
hited on every page, and at the style in which the 
work is being brought out by the Government 
of India. 

G. A. G. 
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“finger of acorn,” unlucky ..... » 261 
fire, power of, over spirita, 18s ; Scares apicite 

17 ; sacred among the Hindus, 18; ite lead- 

ing place in Hindu ceremonies, 18; Persian 

worship of ...... 
flagellation as a enlvivaeaxas' ices 
flags ns spirit-scarers, 221f.; as apirit- homes ..221f. 
flowers, golden, use of, as epirit-scarers, 223; 

spirit-homes, 222f.; as spirit-scarers .....220f 
foam ia a epirit-acarer: Senben tas ccunustebneserrsahocs 225 
Folktales of the apaising Provinces, ms in 

Hindustin , $40 seed seanaea tes nenceeser soyves lt Pet. 
food is a mpirit-ecarer BCAPEE  vensesnss nse sennenees cates -- 24f. 
fruits are pitt adda: because the hoes af 

friendly ancestors, 224; distribution of betel 

and Soemenat snes weeeringne ia ache 

$0 sieve us be plane cies . swan ious seater: SM | 
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oF hk 138 | 





war Fie 5 be) Oe eee eee ee 19 


gammadion aan aa CPOSS serseeceseseene LBL 
Gandhira, the home of the _Kbardshth 
Alphabet . 


hon eee ee Boe Pe Pe he ome a edn mam, 256 


Ganipati, a lexend af’ oon ooo oe be ee i ee ee ow 


| garlic is a spirit-ecarer . soe rs “= « 220 
gateways, arched, scare spirit, 19 192 a Bud- 


dhist topes seared spirits ... 


POMS OF SPIIE-SCAPETE 02. ...c0+sneseeterscessns ance 347f, 


Ginde Gili Rima Deyar, a “duck” girlin the 
Beideruli Legend, 116f.; mother of Kuma. 
riya Bhita; mother of Parimille Ballil... 

Glass ia o Spirit-searer, 295: the burning, 
strengthened the belief in the power of 
glass over spirite . cstesseterserserersan DOK 

gold, its power over spieite 2a aT 

Gérakhn&th, his connection with Gaga, “498. 
his power of granting £0Ms ...4..20:0.c0e0.. 

Gééila Krishna at Trivandrum described a 270 

grain is « spirit-searer, 298; is a épirit-home, 228 

Grammar, Notes un Kiédémiri iit Reh ctenen bee e » dae 

granthacdri, household histories in ‘Teva 
CONE ssccss cee sansenaceerenenteeevenes steze ers serecs ose 252 

grass is a apirit-scarer becanse of its medical 
qualities, 226: suppliants put, in their 
mouths to scare the spirit of anger,........,,. 297 


| Grihyarttra of Hiranyakési, Prof. Kirste’s 


edition, noted, 66£.; Prof. Oldenberg’s trans- 
tation Of, Doted .....ercsessssessseesseecee see. ir 
guardian spirit is a squared fland, a4 ; needs 
Gujjara, the wild hog in the Koti . and ‘Ohays 
nayya Legend ........ oso SHSLE. 
Giga, a version of the, sof; Sie ‘ot Me 
quarrel with Arjun and Sarjun, 54; killa 
Arjun and Sarjun, 55; his quarrel with his 
ers! ‘bis miraculous death, 56: his 
tomb... PPPS Fe fe mm 56 


PrP eee eee Se ee ee 


hair, efficacy of ...s000crre0s se Dia 
Haradtia, hin date, 960; hia tat of Apastac 


2a ee ee ee oh 


Bas Dharmanttr oss cerssecsssecsesccteeceescoacee BOO 

| Haribbadra, a mote OM oss sssssccceseeeescessceses GSE. 

Haribhuiija = Labon ...,..... sssentersims OOD 

health-drinking, origin ofits abbebe oo Gal 

Hindus, Mohammadan names of .. . liv 
Hinkiri BAnir, story of, in the Kasi and 

Channsyya Legend ... rn opin ses - Lil 


| Honey, its ne over spirits, 259 as @ spixib. 


ori 


BCRP ED pen tee ces chs see a0 eee esesseees senses cenenns 128 868 
heriaymocn, attain of the-tecm, L wus thead 
horned human bead asa guardian spirit . sme 261 
Horns as spirit-searera, 259: as givers of light, 

250f.: wearing, discussed, 261: — amulets 

ues eaagiaar cenit — » 261 
OMBE-DFOOM, MMIBCKY .11scccceeecesscsseeceresseer QOD 
housewarming among Hisdus ser testeserssesces UMD 


574 








sasutitientiin of boxe = branding hia wrist, 


973; enemies, branding on the back......... 274 


image, worship of, for the original im folk- — 
tales 

incense a6 a spirit-ecarer, 262; in religious — 
service, used a8 & SPITit-@CAPET ...c0.csc0ee 2Oe 

imdecency as a spirit-scurer, 263 :— the male 
und female onans great spirit-acarers, 
ug. —indecent statues and pictures used na 
epirit-scarers, 266f.; indecent figures on 
Hindu idel cara and temples are spirit- 


beurers PPP RR See ee eee 


22: ee 64 a ne Pe eS ee ee ee ee 


PUTT T Tie ed 


Indian Alphabet = Brihma Alpbabet .....:- 246 


Indian Pali Alphabet = Brihma Alphabet... 246 | 
Indo-Bactrian Alphabet = EKhartehghi ...... 236 
Inscriptions from Trarancore, edited :— 
Chélapuram of Vira Kéralavarman ........2508, 
Giiila Temple, of Aditya Rita .......... 279 
Kadinankulam of Vira-RAima-Kéralavar- 
han MELLEL soe eee ses ene ses see sseren coe nes senses ers cce nes S58 DOT 
wcrc duirg a Udaiyam | 
ee ceee tl rn rara boc eeress sheeieero raed 
Pavaigersd of Vira Ramavarman .........28¢f. 
Monalikkurai of Vira-Ravi-Kéralararman.. 308 
Padmanibhasvimin Temple of Haéma- 
Kéralavrarman ae peines paraesieeh oe EE 
Purarari of Vine Ravivarman No. 1........: 258 
Puravari of Vira-Ravivaman No. 2. .....-.. 277 | 
Tiruvallam of Vira Kéralavarman............255f. 
Tiruvattir of  Vira-Udaiyamértindarar- 
iris} ae eal oon eee cueterieeel ties 
Varkkalai of Vira-Padmanibha-Martéinda- 
Se eee 
Virunam of Vira “Kéralavarmati...s.+++sece00 BBG 
Inscriptions mentioned :-— 
at the Apanésvara gore dated 751 M.E., 282 
of See a cohen ieetaveedsddegybes ahore 





Me 6s oe oo 


fei a he PEE 


cin eee Fe ee eee 


of Srivillabhadera... PORTO UITOTELLELI TT Ll nae | 
gt Suchindram 200 eae Oe EE ee ee Pe ee od 
at Suchindram in 104 M. EL ape oh bended |e 


of Vikrama-Choéla Pinidlyaddva ........+.00 TH 
Inscriptions, Afghan, notes ou, 108: — Asoka’s 
in Indix, Prof. Babler on the condition of 
the. 180:— notes on the condition of the 
Adéka, 157: —Kalyini, notes on the, S01f., 
o31f,; — in Khariahthi, situotion of the, 
086 —allegel, at Maijyont im Soko St, SH, 
ayo, — from Nepal, notes on, 138:—talne 
of the copper-plate, of Travancore, 262;:— 
Sanskrit at Payon, their value, 275 :—in six 
languages at kin-Yon; von, N. of Pekin. 140 
lravivarna = eet te re rs 
iren, the metal posaweesiy the chief power 
over spirits, 57; ite power over guardian 
apirits, if: scares spirita, 17; crim of the 
power of, aa a spit-scarer, O38; a3 a relief 
iy GOXtMis SICENCSECS vec csscsensensaerseordevercess OF 


.. 393 | 


Jacobi'a general FE pgp J 
of the Vedic period discussed oie partadean.ccesn een 


| Jaimini, the Sitras of, publication of the, 


‘moted...:.. i ee ee ey oa 


Jiru Kétthri, a bee of the ‘Kiti and Chan- 
nayys Legend | 


268 SE Be ee ee tee ee ee ee ee woe 14, 


Jovian years, dates with ......cc:.sessccsssssereces 4. 


Kadinankulam, its situation described ......... 307 
Kali as @ digeaseVemon 2.0.0. -ccseceerceseresreeee 220 


| Kalu Naika,a hero of the Kéti Channayya 


Legend, steals KGti’a dagger ......+0cs0s:0.. 271 

East of the Irrawaddy River ....c:..0000+r0000 BOD 
Kintanpa Baidya, father of Ecti and Chan- 

DayTs, 115: marrics Deyi Baidyati.....++. 119 
) ga, the home of Kiti and Uhan- 

nayya bre ted ce Eta ney Ped ond bad kesceeens ree reareaserese LID 
Kini Pawi, the chiefdisciple of Girakhnith. 50 
Radke, ire 203; Tank, the, ot seeacr 
Kannada-English Dictionary, noticed tome 8S 
| Kantakke, story of, im the Kiti and Chan- 

FRY PR Liege... oo. ececas os ccnevs era cevaceeerees esol Sob 
Kaéamiri,—Gramiumar, isotes om, 307: authorities 

on, 337: the verb in, SH. : — language, 

phonetic laws of the, 312; pronunciation 

of the sree nee seteraues see veecesah hills 
Katapayddi system of eiumeration, described 280 





fftiigggac: Gd fie cae oe 


| Kathdkéda, Tawney’s edition of, noticed ......°7H. 


Katha-Upanishad, Prof. Whitney's tranala- 
BOT OE oes ccs -ortoycia tee daesascegssasnaedetedinieeeeh Sk 
Kanshitaki Hrdhmava, a passage from the, 
ita bearing on the discussion of Jacobi and 
Tilak’s views of Vedic Antiquity, 87. ; text 
gece to disprove great antiquity to the 
Vaile period .... 


= SSS SP PS SE Cee Sele eee SS e  on aa 


20 


| Kausika-sitra, Prof. Bloomficld’s, notice of, ik 


kemire of Pofija, a hero of the Koti and 
Chanmayyo Legend ois ccc ciccis ce cc ccesenees 1 Of, 


| Kemmulaje Drahmdé, a Bhota .. prayer e: 
| Kern-baby, the, was a spirit-ecarer eserensenese atl 


keys, origin of the ancrednéas of... 0.s0se sos ose 
Kharéshthi Alphabet, Sif, 31M: its 
accomdary position, 286; its relation to the 
Hrilima, 236; its relative age with the 
Brahma, 247:— letters of, in Porsian silver 
sigloi with Brihma letters, $15; the tenden- 
cies underlying the formation of the signs 
ofthe, 250f.: borrowed signs in, 2O4ff, : 
vowel system in, 314f.: originals to be 


60 


375 





Aramaic of Akhwmenian Period, 315; 
Synonymous names £Oree-ce+ses vee son ser on-nve ons 256 
Ki]ppérir, the family name of the Rajis of 
Travancore, discussed, 282: the title dis- 
, Ee EE a rs es ee jpthadschbess ve cboets 
Kinnyanna of Bdambir, a hero of the Koti 
and Channayya Legend 1. 1s..10 scene 24h, DOSE. 


kins, ceremonial, ite objects cece csssece 292 | 
knots being circles scare spirits ......000c0000. 131 _ 


knotting together the bride and bridegroom 
among Hindus is to scare spirits ............ 131 
Kiéchchadaiyavarman, inee riptions of, in Tra- 


WRNOOTC, MOG © nevcessertresctessjcccsereseesessees STS | 


Kodamallir momtiomed......60scccses sssceeseceeeese OOD 
Ko-JatAvarman = Sundara-Chila-Pindya- 


hh eS She ae So ee ee en os ee a4 


Kélamba Bra = Kollam Era, 80; discussed..280f. 
Kolidaikkaru, capital of Véndd im the 12th — 


century, A. D. ee See ake de ee eS go ee ee ee ae 78 | 


ia Cabigrat nit opseee neve vst woven see o78 
identifed td Pe oe ee ee ee os ee eee Pe oe 
Eénéri-Tirtha, story of the .......ccco0ses see 288, 
Eothi Tank, the sacred, ee 232 
Kori, the Bhita, 113f.; hia birth, 141; his 
CRCMEDS sinissip sped nad ube beng tpubenieaed kad assiae cae. Sard 
Koti and Ohannaya, the story of a, 115f.; 
Legend of, 211f., 242%, 267: — were 
born at Pafijana Bidu in Parimél, 115:— 
the ceremony of shaving described, 
litf.:—the story of their gamble, 
143f.:—the story of the hog-hunt, 2647. :— 
the story of the Brahman at Ekanidka, 
270:— the story of the battle at Paiija. 270 
Kiti Nigrini, an Edambdr Baidya ....0. 0... 1 
Krishna jayonti, date With @ secces 0 
Krittiké, observations as to, value in deter- 
mining the age of the Rig. Vida discussed, 
J64f.:—the vernal equinox in, not proved, 
96:— the position of the, as deciding the 
age of the Satapatha Brihmana ........5.0. 245 
Kulikdd=Kotilaikkra ...010cccccssclecsrersscsieee 278 





oe ea oh Be 2-8 ra 


Kumara Tirths of Maijguni ee See ia See PSE ee 241 | 


Kumariye isa Brahmi Bhita, 118; Bhoita, son 
of Deyar, 117; his game with the Asuras. 117f. 


Kupvarbaf, Narsinh Mchéta’s daughter, 73; 
her shrine at Dwirki 

Kapadégam = Appinigal ...cc.c0ss seesseen 

Kipakas, the king of the, conquered by Hija- 
rija Chola, 282:—a queen of the, noticed... 282 


20S ee GEE PE oe a4 


Lakkhiyapura = Letkaik on the Rangoon 
BRAV OD cciscs sncieen ssi crs ee covgeccsersranesatserane ceoeus 
Origin Of esses. 


a0 


SSP SEE FS” CPP SE eae Po ees lid 





LAl Deo, the Red Demon ....+. pe ee 
LA) Parl, the Red Fairy ......1..00.c0000ese0e 0 27Uf. 
lamps, their place in Hindu ceremonies, 18 - — 
use of, at a house-warming among Hindus, 376 
Lith Alphabet = Brihma Alphabet............ 234 
lead, its power oer apirita .es..steciecsseee sees 5D) 
leather is a spirit-scarer, partly becatie nae 
for beating, 296: objecta made of, us apirit- 
ecarers, 200f.:— the spirit of the animal to 
which the skin belonged passes into it ...... 295 
light as a spirit-scarer, $47; a8 o guardian 
spirit, -354 ; of the guardian spirit ..........« J47 
lights at festivals are spirit-searers, 353: — 
WAVIDZ, 84% SpiTIt-SCUrer..........00seeeee eee BE 
“lifting,” ceremonial, is a spirit-scarcr kek “B16. 
Hime is @ Spirit-BCArer ices sessccsensesscrteocecaee BIG 
liquor as a god, 317 : — as agood spirit, 318; 
ag an evil spirit, 318; as a guardian spirit, 
320, 323; — aa a spirit-home, S17. :— as a 
recarer, J1L7ff., 323: — ceremonies to 
guard, aaa guardian spirit, $20:—nos the 
spirit of an ancestor, $17: — ceremonial, 
¢., divine, 319: — the religious objects of 
the tm of, enumerated, S30f.; effect of 
drinking SS6 Pde te E See Oe oe eee eee eeEt ee ee eee ee oa 
Lolo MSS., history of the, in Earopo ......-..172f, 





De Se 2 Ppa am Bm 172 


Mibo Bann4] = Dey Baidyn ...0s0c00sseveseee 11S 
Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Holtzmann'’s book on 
the, noted, 70: Pratiipa Chandra Ray's 
OGILION, MOLE ceesecpericecentedescsetscdacscesescicg 00 
Mahibuddharipa, the, at Pegu, noticed ...... 332 
Mahfinkih Abbe of Mila, a Bhiita ....00s000080 117 
Mahivih4ra, origin of the word ................. S03 
Makayiram = Mrigasiraha 41....cssecsssere ons D5 7M 
Malai = Mulay ........ 301 
Malayadipa = the Malay Archipelago, 30]; = 
Milaydlam, Archaic, explained .1...6....0..00--.27 9m. 


S26 wr ie a 


| Malayn = Malay Archipelago.........sccc0se0u00 Pi 


Muanalikkarai, ita situation described, 393: — 
inseription at one of the great charters of 
Mafijguni Fair, the, described, 251f.: — 
Temple, the local tradition of the ,........... 261, 
Maiijquat-Pordaa, the, described ......... +0 "ota. 
Manu, Cole of Strehly’s translation of, noted, 68 
Mir Snh = Nar Sith. .. 
Mirgasirsha, the month, a the bexinning of 
the year, disen=cl .. fives eovnas tails 
marriage — siclacccanatstpie te a terus of alvin, 
112: — miraculuns vilte ot a, in Dolk-tales, 
Abr— guile presen’ at a, in fulk-tulog...ccce BE. 
Miartittn = Mirtamda su... 275 th. 
MArBdiinn <= BgePA ‘ivcssas so, sesinsssvsensessaiccn (49 


22 Pe PSS ieee 


tee ee eee ot $9 


Lape bee aoe 


Sf aah PTS hee 
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Manrya Aiphabuk- Brdlims Atphaber.~ 
Medicine, folle.cssccscacce sees 
metals, have power over spirite ies 
Inetamorphosis in folk-tales, Senntes into ry 
horse . Here eeeee ee tesa eben eee es sennes . 22 
Mimdviéd, some recent works on the, noted .. O7f. 
tmiracles, some atock, in folk-tales,,.......51f, 581, 
mirror is a sacred symbol becaase a spirit- 
SOUT set red daannpincktvedevtgers, ORISA sheave 
months mentioned in inscriptions of Malabar 
era :— Chingam, 253, 277; Dhanus, a0: 
Idavam, 257, 233f., OM, SiS; Ehumbha, 
go+; Makara, $55; Médam, 234, 308; 
Mina ven cenaet avr ineepheckstrtutk auie, ae 
“Mra Mra” ‘Gan Rta RAs" w patiohiog:. ies . 380 
Mrigaétra, its value in determining the age of 
the Big Vdd sesessscedie servenee 
Mudhavamahichétiyn — the Shwé madd Pa- 


225 


Sen 


woda at Pegu oo... 20. sshsatetescners | ae 
Mola, meaning Uf thi seme’ Hiewiioed vecnaenee OOS 
muilj grass is a great spirit-scarer .......:..,.-0: 22% 


Murks ne ean eS hr 
Baidyati .. 


Pe bbe me bey mn oe 141 


a eee eee a 
- nm i * 





Nddf-vipidna, he on A Dew edition of the ... 18) 
Naigapattana = ractehtareE, Hterrienssysetarsres Gott 
Nigapura, fein af .. itrtcthee OS 
Nigarilai = Negrais...........0es0seesesceeseace.., da8 | 
navhatras, datea with weekil. ro 


Nifijinad, extent and situation, definea ete » 256 
wamear, a name of reproach tos son, imply- 

ing illegitimacy ., 51 
Nirada, Code of, Strehly's Gancatiag’ ‘of, 


noted. eons POC OSS O88 oe ee ee pe ee ee 69 | 
Nirida at Maiijgunt PAPO ee be ee ee ee aso. 
Narsingh, worship of, in Rangrl occssseseeee 178 


Nara Sitha Pinpé companion of Gigs 51 | 
Nar Sinh, Raja of BAgarA 
Narsinh Méhétd, the Gujariti sont: "3. Wha a 
Nigar (Sniva) Brihman, but turned Vaish- 
nara, 74: — his life, 73f.: — hig Marriage, 
Gujaritl poem, 73M, 10cf..— his shrine 


at Jénigndh.... e 74 | 


Nivutapattana on 1 the Coromandel Const ash 
identified .. ¢ sttage she sevens tadéereets 
hew-moon Rkeixs a apteat day. ean 
Nicobar Islands, Catalogue of objects’ taba 
by the natives of 
N li, Gord's horwe .. 


- oo2 
". 219 


See oe Pn es te me 





Ee i Fes 43 | 


SAPS 106M, 1922., 1497. 
| Rhjindra-Chiléévara, nome of ao 





eves 2468 | ot the marking, its ecrednees due ls 
‘testesesecesees Geka, Galt black eolor 
esis: OF 


SES EE ee Pe a noe dae i em eres 159 


Nytyn, recent works on the,., Tectttesreessencen $f) 
Old Malayilam id 208548 cen ee pee et anak a et 255 
120004 ot eeanesseres QUOT, 


os haere oe ast pa Es 








8 O06 he bee epee 257 
svvessenseensasssnsenvcssersessse 36D 
| termining the age of the _ 

Rig-Véda CRESS SRE oan oe FT ee Oe de ee een bee gna nr o60 





Pidinibha, father of a “duck** child ..... o ae 
Padmanibbasrimin Temple ut Trivandtum.., : 
Paduma Séttiyal, a hero of the priv 
Daiyongulu Mh Deepen ass sss Gs vecdivlicdecs spr se 
palace records, value of, in Travancore. - 252 


Paiichgdeié an a spirit-scarer... sepsreseauss caseea A L6SE. 
Pafichphald Rani lives in Ching .. dosesersen ene te 
parddha, the wind known as the, discussed.; ag2 
pardja = pardtha.... tho Shh ett ome a2 
Parikruma-Pandyadéva repairs the Rajendra. 
Chilésvara temple at Suchindram ... steonee God 
Nese ig Ballil, son of Ginde Gili ‘Rima 
OR ee ee ee oof toe sep esaeee cee 118 
Puan companion of Gated c1sateeee we OL 


| Satna Mare of the Ok ald Chan- 


nayya Legend . *herte ceneesesesorere IGE, 
Philgunf, fall iadon: in, its bearing on the 

question of Vedic Antiquity, 864. — marks 

the beginning of a quarter, 91; ye es 

ning of the year, discussed . pede mee 
pishdradi, a temple manager, the title ‘die 


cussed . 256 
pools, soak of eed is for scaring rl 
spirita, 29 ; Hamas, the origin of the .........20n. 


Poor-rate Board in India, an instance eh 
voluntary... = sna es ee 

possession, sin is a spirit, 196; ‘aickases i 
epirit, 128: arnt, SH — can af 


246 


in the Koti and Channayya ene -- 152 
Prayer, Hinds aspect of .....cccscesoceces.., one BS 
Préminand, the Gujarit{ POGG  sessee creseasceree POM, 
Prithivi Rija of Delhi, his colmnettion with 
Gogd, 49; cause of his attack on aah al ete b+ 
Proverbs in the Bower Manuscript ....s0s0000 370 


Pukhrij Part, the heed tends: + pon geeeniens hits 
Puoravachéri described .. 


Puravari-chaturvéd im a ee cs alae 
ehéri tom O06 000002088 S00 005555 666 enE 155 TES eee Ree ene . 257 


rain, epell for, 359:— nakedness to drive 
nea Ce ee 
— Chia, his rotary over the king of 
the Kipakas, noticed. ttteeeeee SE 
‘temple, 
259; founded by the mace rome oe 
Chéla, Réjéndra-Chila ... steetneeestesseneessce Su 


. B59 


Pt os. Se i oe 


te tan cee ewe 


377 





Bn Kegs he dagger Ki and Chan 
nayya present by Elldr Abbe .....0::0s00e00 14 

pests eurdll Prof. Jacobi's book on the, 
noted ... sono hi bebo oe i i 

red was 158; Ge a ehet coke 1574. 

Ribhus canearatnind iate view of the 
legend of, discussed .. sttesseeseessssesss GOD 

rice in searer of the guardian spirit, 29; is 
a” ee sasatasees sense, mae 
Rig- Véda, Jacobi and Tilak on. date of, their 
general argument stated, 361f.; discussed, 
S81f. : — Ludwig's attempt to fix date af, 
by eclipses, cri 


dincussed, J62f.:— date of, value of oar 


Se eee te Comesing, discussed, 
363; — of the in determin- 


Spirite SASS EET OES OF EET O ES OnE COLNE Ee ERE eee 29 
robbers, tale of, scared accidentally by o 

heroine .......0. seaee SSSbirs Sbb Sb bn hdesenace ees 
rods, ag epirit-ecarers, 127; — of witches 

riding on. Stee seres 


ruby i 16 a spirit-ecarer A ee ee a aah 
rushes, strewing, waa sylcit-ecuyinge custom. 223 


ee 


Sabz Deo, the Green Demon wessevees . 272 
Sabz Pari, the Green Fairy hie as eee il Ge oe 78 
Safid Deo, the White Demon . wo teet, 


Saka Era, date of the, Lf.; general list of 
GE dev ceeterne sees LOE. 
Barkrdati, dates. with Disiiginn. sstreen 
Sanda Giddi,a hero of the <a and Chan. 
nayya Legend + ees LOE. 
Banjai, Hija, of Bandi, his sepiehaotion: with 
Gaga, 51; eee HE ee 
Sankara, date of, notes on the w.scccssses 35 
Sinkhya, doctrine of the, Prof. Garbe < on the 38 
Sanskrit verbs, note on some, Slf.: — MSS., 
Catalogue of, in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library, 304; Catalogue of, in the 
Ulwar Library, 304: — Words in Burmese 275 
Sanku the oil-maker, story of, in the Koti 
and Channayya Legend . . 157 
Saontal migrations, Dr. Wadaell’s notes onthe B1 
Sapphire is @ Spivit-Scarer .j..scssceseesscerese O25 
Sarjun, first cousin to Gogh o.cccceicees cesses ves 
Sdsiras, Surgeon-Major Gupta’s notes on 
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Shin = Cham O06 PSS SS Oe One SESE, SEE EEE FEE EEE SE 
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& spirit-possession . int ct cow Dee ee 126 
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Channayya Legend Oe rere ferret lil 
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ino oe ee 126 
Sired Patan = Réhdr in the Biindr District... 49 
“ Siz Hundred,” Nek eee 
TIWMVATIOOTE 2. 0ccce ces osecescensea caseeserseeseesccs LED 
Siyth Deo, Gis Black Daron. pectscseessacqm eee LE 
slang, trader's, foreign numerals in sw... saccew Oo 
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smells, bad, are evil spirit pat to ight bs 
good Spirits .. ater eeaseees 
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61 :—seventh, adventures of the, 272i. :— 
seven, a story of, 272f,: — Girakhnith’s 
power of pranting...... of. 
soul, Hindu beliefs as ts the | seat "ol nA 
Prof: Windisch on the .. sinaasee a7 
“ souls’ dinner,” the .. . 219 
Southern Alphabet — Brihma Alphabet... » 2465 
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cure diseases, 17ff., 63/f.:— the power of 
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Tajukudi, situation described ...... 
task, impossible, 4 variant of the ....c.«se0s273E. 
temple records, value of, in Travancore ... 
Tenganiid, the locality, discussed .......00..00.. O56 
Thousand-eyed er, oo = goddees of 
amall-pox... cre reesssseenseres Dd 
Tiguespanagara, the 1 name = ducumecd.. suse GOL 
Tilak, Prof. B. G., to accept the views set 
forth in his Orion would be to grant a 
Hindu origin to the asterismal aystem ...... $67 
Tillinga,agod . sem isttees DAR 
Tirumala Yégin, his diteae at Madigual 234. 
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Tiruvinandapuram, the name discussed ...... 306 


Tiruvatbir, ita situation deseribed ............ 277 

Tithts, dates with current, If.; dates with 
wrong . 

Tranquebar, ‘Danish Mint BS yer lead 
Leste’ re a ee. | 

transliteration, scheme of, fixed a at ‘the 
Tenth Congress of Orientalists .. «+ 1S6f, 

Travancore, value of, to the Siadaes: of Tadian 
History, 250, 252. list of ho ninge a 
251: — village systhen of, ancient .. 
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cized by Dr. Thibaut, Ehif. : :— civilization, 
antiquity of the, S5ff.:-- kedic Essays, 
Prof. Weber's, noticed, 177f, : — Vedic 
texts to prove that the winter solstice coin- 
eided aad ee Phal- 
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Veéndd =I iecmnscrs | £60544 n08 oe eee eee tee ee sissee SOE 
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VenkatAdri ooo eee ee ea . 232 
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Vétal, origin of the pame.; ne » 138 
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306, 807 
Vira-Iriman-Umaiyammai, the curious title, 
GUBCURBE ce eeecericstcs esnces senecs rere. ir) 
Virn-Iravi- ahd wettae e = Vire-Ravi-Kire- 
lavarman . +0 dng be 8Sdees eee dee aeerTe ang a 
Virskéralam = Viranam... eeteetecersereee QED 
Vira Kéralavarman, fmstripbiome of, edited 
253, 255f., 283f.: — his date discussed .,. 254 
Viranam, its situation discussed ............... 982 
Vin-Puimue Morera inc 
tion af, edited... Ce eer ee 
Van Siarseirs = = ‘Vire- Udsipamistinds. 
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Vira-Rima-Kéralavarman, inscriptions of, 
SLO pecinns pos eed epknep ee poh eo ois cveeeees COB, GOTE. 
Vira-Ravi-EKéralavarman, - inacription of, 
CMibed ..ecsscre ers csaes a0Rf, 
Vira Rivisebeen inscriptions of, edited, 257, 
277, 24 
Vira-Udayamirtindavarman, an inscription 
of, edited . serseesed fit,, OM. 
oe ite importance to the Buddhist 
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Vrishdkapi ‘Hymn, the, Tilak’s. use or it, 
criticised ..... oooee OOE, 
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water, power of, over spirits, 20ff.; scares 
spirits, 17; spirits fear, 29; spirits cannot, 
pass through, 29: — powerof, over diseases, 
OOM, :—as a purifier, 20f.:—holy, belief 
in,.in India, 29: — “forespoken,” 32; — 
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weapons, all, worshipful in primitive religion. 259 
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Legend, 116f.: marries Ginde Gili Rima 

Deyar  ....0+:. ences =enees t8sesseeeeeenes LAT 
yallos; Jaa apliitacacet, 146) ae 8 spirit- 
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